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Art. \y-^Hhtoite de Philippe ^^ugustCt par M. Capefigu^. 

Ou'->age cpuronn^ pfir riiistitut. ^4 vols. 8vo. I^aris^ 1830. 

T«^i£ reign of Philip- Augustus belongs to tvio centuries^ tiie twelfth 
and thiilocnth» — ceniuf^;^ ^ n(^Iittl<i impoitance in the histoiy eff 
Euiopeaii civilization. At*l*«Wiod^ like thw» when eluents W'hich 
have their origin in the progress^^decay, and reproduction of j>ast 
institutions are daily being developed, the study of the diligent 
steps^by which the citizgn has become what he is must be' aii 
occupation ot the lively in^eiest. It is a remark of the 
author of the work before us, that we are apt to Consider i evolu- 
tions in a far too confinefl point, of view; wc limit the epoch by 
itb visible signs and its ^duished lesults; but these rciiults \\ii\e 
been in long prcpaiatioii. Society cLcs not rcreivj af^iew lOjm 
in a day ; the ideas ca-jt abroad m one century beci^pc llic led 
iiig principles of the next; in short, in the histoij of niaiikitid 
everything is gradual ; — a revolution is but the explosioifof a tiain 
that has been long ;iiid cuiiously bid. 

'I^he^eiiod injvhicli Philip-x\ugiistu8 was a great instiumeni 
ill modelling and air/«^iging the mlcrnal foiim Vf society, is 
ina^d as the age iii whicli the beginnings of\numeious great 
changes had their coiniiieiicemeiit, — diiwliich they aiosc into 
obvious existence, without, ^however, theiixtio^lviiig ^ / 

plishinent. It the\lawiiof the gieat inteil/ytual 
tBJkh has pnoc in^jiit^such lapid progress^ and is evep'dafy ^lo^ 
and more ev)panding its propitious light. 

The two gland dements which operated on society from the 
estauiisfinient »of the barbaious invaders in Roman Gaul,* and 
which mainta^ied a' continual Struggle for predominancc^o^vcr the 
opinion>,oj men from ihcJ iSi&vpath to tlie tenth centuiy, vaeryj the 
matermf^icc of the conqjierorS| and th^ moral and iiiteH,igeut 
foicc^t tlw.clergy^^ M. Cap^guebas tiSced the fortunes of this 
singular buik^ost importanC strife at length; wc will db so 
shoitl^.,.ab an appropiiate introdn^ition to an article on thp 
of the Iwelfth and Thirteenth Centuiies, of which the reign (n 
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a Spirit of the Tweljfh and Thirteenth Centuries. 

Pbili^l^Aiigustus is the gre^t cenj^e, and ^luring whic^ tjf results 
of the events of the two or three prevu>us centuries show 1 them- 
^selves in the shape of results. • Jr* • 

^The annals of*tlic M^^irovingians and the Cnrlovinglans^rc'fillod 
^^th the quarrels and mutual encroacU^nts of ihif waiVjors and 
the one operated by the mRzure of tlic lanch or tlia 
treatfures of cathedrals and monasteries; the others rt nged 
yieinselve^ by int^dicts and excommiinicatiotis. Howd^r, at 
il*« tenth centurynhe triumph of the^Chiirch may be coifsidercd 


yieinselve^ by int^dicts and excommiinicatiotis. How^^r, at 
ib^^tenth centuiynhe triumph of the^Chiirch may be coifsidercd 
complete. Its advantages over its rivalf are obvious : it! was a 
regular institution, possessed h formal hierarchy, c^y^eciuted 
forms, a written code, invariable ma!^ims : it pursued a given end 
with order av»d pcrscverance\ Th^ armed feudality, on tlte other 
hand, was but a confused mass of isolated forces — a government 
witimut a common object, sometimes* p^|>fired to insist, somc- 
tiino« to sut;curnb. ^What it gaf Its violence it lost by its 

uncertainty* Wht4.^sc6ndanty jpuld the mailt d baron preserve, 
vvhd^i tlie evening was s^ii plundering a niouasteiy, and the next 
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dayi prostrate at the foot of the altar, demanding pardon o^ holy 
jxilics for his otfcnccs against tGocI, an^T^^ding pious recluses 
with presents iikexpiation of his sins? Opposed to him and his 
physical foice were tlie territorial and monachal ch‘rgy,the bi*^iops 
and their suHVagans, the secular iwicsts akd tlie diftVreiit ordoi;s of 
inoiVks lio^niiy^ their riglits from the pope, whose absolute juris- 
di({lioi*i they ^naiutained, alt animated witN a common spirit, a 
common ob^ct — tlie triuiiTph of religious itieas and picroga- 
tives of ihi* Chiircli. 


Neaily half of the^territory.of Roman Gaul belonged to the 
cleigy of the monasteries and the cathedrals ; in addition tuVhich 
ihey reaped tlie ^onth of tli<^ productions jj|f 4lf? other half, with- 
out the exceplicli of royal domain, baronial castle, or serf*%cpi- 
tage. Besides ffie int^otfee of riclu.s, the cleriry possessc<Ohe 
ippsuped 4 ^*^i|striictioii. The^little LuovVledge afloat 
y\ i^as sWt'd to tlfcm/the scattered /leinowts of -some disfigured 
dm traditions ^of sacred and profaiiejf litesature. lin/y 
alone coula read or write : tjjey w';re lu^cessary in e\/ry castle of 
J'ranco: from the suzerain to the least vassal, all had their chap- 
lain to draw up their deeds, to recite the breviary,. or eiifiveii-lthe 
long higbis of winter with some tale or Jegencibof chivalry. They 
were ccpisulted on all domestic a^aiti^liud they had coqtrived to 
connect almost every life ^wfth religious offices oi^elfgious 

ideas. The Christian Vattli of^the^middle ages w^as a^ast poly- 
. theism, the deities of which were in contiimal rclath^with man- 
kiiKh The catalogue of the church of (^luny el^bits siJist of 
eleven thousand saints, habitually invoked by the peopI\$. ' The 
imgiejisc power of the Church was pre^rved iii a spirit, of un^y 
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' ^ •* ' ... 
by the'ilHiiibiit assembly of botfi general and pro^aiat 

in whicQobe clerks deliberated upon tbe pteans of mainlining ,tbe 
purity o^^tiibi^ine, or of consolidating thi> authority of the Church. 
Fiom tho twdfth century ^ the thirteenth* tbe great collection oi' 
the Per6 Labbe contain^^itr general councils^ in whifii^*'a}| 
Blshoay^of Christendom were assembled to the mimber of u^hretd' 
of a pkoiisiud, and diiee hundred and seve?^een pa^Jlicular ot 
provincial councils, in which tbe necessities of nie local churches 
were deliberated upon adfd '^provid^d for by the bishops knd pre- 
lates of the iieighbouihood, 

In faet, before w'e arrive at the epd of the eleventh century, we 
find tli^ the Church had become th^ unique source^of all social 
existen^. From it every thing flowed, the moral and intellectual 
order of men’s ideas, were founded on its doctrines^ it serveef a$*an 
active and regular auth'K»fty-tW'only rational forms ofilcgal juris- 
diction were established by it ; in sliort, iiothi^ existed out of its 
pale but brutal and unorganized^ forcei wbiw could not '\>ng 
oppose any effective lesistatice^ and which was disgraced by every 
attcnfpt it made against nffll authority sacred in tbe eyes of all. 

At this period Eu’Vgpe may be considered As a great religious 
federative republic, governed by a clerical aristocracy, consisting 
of th^ Bishop of Rome fir its president, and the rest of the bishops 
of Christendom^ their suffragans, their cioions, and t^^nonks. 

But the Church itself was destined to undcigo i» ^rivolutii^ : 
the bishops of Rome set forth their pretensions as t^ue spiritual 
monarchs placed by fJotl on eaith : the famous Hildebrand (Gre- 
gory Vll.) first established this maxim. The Church then lost its 
liberal form of government by councils, and assumed an aspect 
altogether monaiwfiical : tins revolution was in pro[>ress from the 
pontificate of Giegory VII. to that of Innocent ill. The pope 
thcMibecame the only visible organ of Olmrch ; and as it bad 
previously become the unique souice oflpower andsjndu^nce, it 
naturally followed that (he pontiff maintamed t soit o'P^urfiversal 
lUOfixrcby over all the princes and people of OhristemfoiO 
during the period wbuh forms the subject'of the work'^before us, 
the proofs of^this authority are displayed by the different popes in 
a niauimr not to be misunderstood. Wc find Gregory VIL esta- 
blishing the doctiipe that kiogiji were bis tempoial ^bisfiops. 
Urban *11. made Philip l.jo$*Fmnce submit to his will in % point 
of privaftc^orals by relieving WS subjects, fioin their oath or alle- 
gianep. TCbe emperor Hmtff IV? submitted lo a similar hhiiiiii- 
ation; and the tetig pontificate of Innocent lll./contempoiaiy 
with a great )^art of the reign of Pbilip-Aiigustus, we fii^ this 
pope •fincommunicating tbe king^^putting the kingdom tfnder an 
interdict, prodsiimiAg himself suzerain of England, and, in shojrtj 
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atteitifAing, and successfully, to 'exercise all, the acts f>'‘‘ti''uni- 
vetsal nioTiaicii. And his influence \va.s iioj only Cxel^;id over 
the Icings, but it was felt Jl«y whole masses of the popu|ui.en/vvho 
» Kijpved at hw beck. In the eleventh cetptury all Eu-ope.^ivas put 
ip.^otSjtoi^by the voice of Urban II. commanding the delivery^pf 
the^iira<^>cpulchre. It was he who diiected the enthusiasm oT 
the multitude, an4i regulated its movements. Bulls ac^^^rded 
privileges to the cr/usaders and relieved them from their dcl}!^, and 
poiitificaV regulations interfered in ttie^^ettlement of disputed 
rights and of the public peace,, without consulting any authority 
but its own. Sometimes it di/ected its force against die East, 
now against^Spain or England, at another time against th(» ^Ibi- 
gonses; in short, the feudal population of flic middle ages 
to have become the devoted subjects of the,d^*»p(>tic pontifl’s Of 
Rome. I ^ V 

The pontificate oflnnoceni 111. the epoch of the greatest 
spicariour and oner^y of the Chu/ch, and >ct at that vei} moment 
its power carried within itself tLe seeds of decline. The triand 
principle of the Church was the argumeiu authority: its sctciu c 
began and ended in*tlie officiarinterpretaticyi'’ of the Scriptures, 
the regulations o? councils and popes. A Christian owed his faith 
to his Catholic teacher, as the seif ^lis servSee to his master, a# the 
liege-tiiaii ^ his lord : it was uo part of their dut} to examine 
inojives, or toflook to consequences. But in the period from the 
ViAenth to uAj twelith ceulury, the spheie of men's studies be- 
came eiilafgecf^ ipauusc I ipts weie multiplied in the libi^aiics of the 
catlit<lrals and monasteries; these did not all contain merely the 
traditions of the CliiIFch,— thSre were found among them ^iie 
precious rciiiaijis of Greek ayd Roman ^iteratp;^ In the twelith 
century the classics had become familiar to the lettered clerks ; all 
the pious books of the tiife display a fainilianty with them,C3lhd 
even women bad begun fto devote tbemseives to h.niiing die eie- 
ij^mt to\gj|)|es of (ieete^^nd Rome. ^/Thus a s.»«ice of instruc- 
^s^ToDeiied Wiiich did not flow Irom tlie Church, and by4,his 
very /act, Aid also by the nature of the instruction,* ij^s authority 
received a blow fiom which if nevn faitl} lecovered, a«id of which 
the consequences were more strikingly exhibited every dav^ 
philosophical character of many, of the autho^|> then beginning to 
be studied gave birth to heresies, the^c^istcnce of which had an 
luipoha^t influence upop the hisAs-y or clerical power : lyod as, 
moreover, a branch of iastructian was discovered whi^ did not 
emanate from the Church and formed* no partoof it^a naturally 
jS-ojiuced a body of teachers devoted to its circukdon. Hence 
arose*theiCoutiuental universities', the great birth-places of (aercsies ; 
that is ro say, of Christian notions combined with^ the dogmas of 
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ancient^Hodophy. BiU this was not the only rival instituvon. 
to the spl^of the Church that arose ^ut of tipe studies of antir 
quity. • ^ ^ 

JJp to this time almo^ all j[uris<Kctioii had been usufj^d by . 
thec^ks, who decided according to certain texts, suppasiiitiotls 
or mi^plipd, of Scripture, The ley jurisdiction was ipeduced to 
a few>}ises of feudal privileges. The discovery of the RcMuafi 
«avv produaed a great ciyange;. a cflass of persons arose who acted 
under ^ system of ndtioiis totally.independent of the Church >.aiid 
of religion. The study of the Paqdects also enlarged the circle 
of the ideas of laymen ; add the opinions of the peojdo began, in 
cases (oyT right and wrong, to refertoentirelydifferent tests and stand- 
ards frOin those of tl^^ Chuich; The Pandects becoming objc?cts of 
especial study, professonr ai^l^Mo t&chthe codes and institutes. 
From that moment a limit was set t# the influence of the Church. 
The kings established another niof|e of procewrethaii heretofore, 
by the system of provost baillis in. the different localities; the 
laws ^vere written, andjhn towns ^d seigneuries had magistrates, 
who were placed in* q position directly opposed to the ecclesias: 
tical jurisdiction. This rivalry endured tip t<f the complete 
triiunph of the laical jurisdiction. 

The .progress that bad been made in the scietici^ although 
small, tended still somewhat towards the emanci^jion of 
mind, and the weakening of the power of the Cbfreb. Ev^*" 
discovery which teachea a man to inflect and compand, gives a 
blow to all systems of authority. The twelfth and thirteenth 
cen^M^es are full t)f the quarrels ItietweerHiisbops and burghers 
disputing for juri^ictioif and pow#r. In foriiwr times, the 
people had been passively obedient : the Pope bad but to speak, 
and^Il Europe arose or sat down at b|ll wish^; but bis wishes no 
longer found, .that prompt sund eiithu$ias|ic acconipltsfamciit : the 
remonstrances of the ChuroL it is true, Cemtinued to pVriduce ati£ 
effect, but it was' faint and tmporary; The kihgs, in tlleir ^rt# 
feft the influence of the spirit of the ageVahd, as s^n as they 
could, threwVff the oppressive yoke if ’j^lome ? their ability to do 
so • d eco ded on the disposition of the ^ss6s^; for it is, in Jact, 
oil them, after all, ^ whatever^^l^aradtor they may be,, that all 
power is founded. This is not efficiently aUendd^ to in 

^ the hiiitpry of the middle ages, ^ 1 ’ 

With tl^ masses, that is lo $a^ the . .^deat^ bulk of the .|>eople, 

• alwayk muk rest 4he supretie thej^ere vunanitnous^ 

vanld in motion, (here is no other in e state mati^ re^stjt.' 

vjThey '^iipe^ besides;^ a fqVce of the secret is td know wbfit 

.ftiey will tolerate, ond bow mWh 'ffiey will bear r ^li i^he Uii]^ 
Vb^eauthoffty of a gbvqriitngimwer. ^ lii the 
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force wai^ merely brutal ; jt vras moreo\er incapable of {(ercising 
*ita*reai power fpcun wa>£t of mutual commdnicatioc^^^diat ia to 
its power was smaller than in a i^oie cnlightej^d state, but 
still it was supreme. ^11 aothonty lliat has ever existed ^has 
‘acted 01(1 a kind of instinctive knowledge of tbe nature of. ifiis 
Jiower. The feuibl system tried to cppc with it, by^mut^^lying 
Us own ibrce, by means of armour, horses, and implenv^nts of 
war, the building of castles, ^donjoiD9,^aiid keeps ; ^ancf, on the 
» other hand, by reducing the masses into the vilest state possible, 
and shackling their exertions by every foice, physical and^iiioial, 
that they knew of. The clex^ attacked them lutellcctually : they 
infused intolbem certain nonoiis of theii own sanctity, aiid,lurned' 
the jreligion of Chrisiiauity into a further means of power, by con- 
vincing the ignorant man that itc%vps fo** hi^^ mterest to be guided 
by them, that his Me in thc^iie^it woild was in then hands. The 
seigneur bound tb^T bod} of his' tin all, the priest his mind . — tbe 
giant was blind. Gradually, ^ith the piogiess of Ins luullectual 
inipiovement, has tlie iiiflueuce of his {^ower been felt, but cieii 
in the state of his uttermost Sarkoess, ui the middle ages, bis 
powei was kndwn, and his temper consulted. They were afraid 
he would but St his bonds. It may be observed, that reformations, 
oi great d';mges in the order of thingl, nevei take place til^ the 
nesses ai^e /Ipe for them. There were in^ny Luthers before the 
"imccesbful The histpiy of Italy, and even of Spam, piesents 
numbei 5 y«as)n 9 y be seen in Dr^M^Cile’^ excellent woiks on the 
suppressed reformatiou in those countries. Why did Luther, 
from bis cell at Witt^fberg, pbur forth hii» biiUs with more autho- 
rity than the J?opef Why^was he luit seiz^ and buintlijCETso 
many before him ? Simply because his voi^ found an echo in 
c\ery bosom ; the fna^sfSfvere with him ; and befoie them, 
popes, and even armies', are powei less. ^ 

^ In theifimes of whieb we are wn^pg, the Cburdi contiibuted 
^reatlj^fo its own fall from the posl^f gCide and ruler of social 
existence, by its excessive immorality, by its offences against tle- 
ccucy, its open negligence bf those rules it prescnJted to others, 
and by prostituting its dtffeieni sanctions for tbe sake o f exto rting 
modey.^ As tbe ascetic virtues of the original cenobite?tf91f not 
a little contributed to the esftbUj|haient of tbe power of the 
Chifr%, the vice and luxui^ of their Aiccessors, in a proj^rtional 
degree, undermined itf The fiopes and councils wcrOAi'^ aware 
of tins conseiq^ueace. The letters Of the pop^s of tins age, both 
cirefUar apd particular, constantly turn on the reformation of the 
mphiWoof tbe clergy, for they felt that to^be essential tpahe pre- 
^rvatiw of ihp influence of the Chpreh, no, doubt peremved to 
^ ** * The siiint of the aae also reouirdl si 
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adon. ukhdrity tfa^ Cbi^c^em^^ded fov its mainte-* 
nance ^ j^xtinctt<flii' ojf feresy ; hcisSi ibe estibSi^iMnt aC the 
Inqttisitjoih^ The vbl^e of thU atreiidlnus imdiutioii may^V 
. considered as the last efiort of , a tptteiing autborily. . ^ J . - 

>2\Vben the people ^'ere enaane^alad from the slay^^ftbe ^ 
Chui»i;h, — thatis to say« when Chttr^fti cea^d to hold despodc 
sway jyer *the iniiids of men— for It has ni^r entirely lost its 
power* a political hiAy^&va feudi^l insUtodons retnamed* 
though gmady changei^iid miildated^ The aneerain bad erected 
liimseif bfto a king, and greatly extended Ms feudal powers ; to 
the extension of this power the baV^s were still ofmosing a i^on*^ 
tiuuahfesistiHice. In the mean tWe another form of govei:nmer^ 
•liad arisen ; tlie pec^Ie collected in toWl^8 began to colisciona ' 
of their foro^, and to diemselvea ^ertaia privileges. 

Scattered abroad in the fielcls, QT collected ^ small hamlets, the 
serfs were the -elaves of their maayters’ igill > ilot when mtceaihey 
had gathered together in commutes^ had learned 0 syiripathixe 
with^eacli other, and to in concert, they disdained the s^gneur’s 
authority. In soma countries tbdy^sticc^cded in establishing the 
independence of the dommune ; in all Umy i^convplisbed a certain 
degree of liberty. We have before, traced the emancipation of 
the^eople from the Clfureh. The history of the ijommuiies is 
the history of* the emancipation of the people from fei|lal 
system, and in fact * file foundation q| society as ift^xists at 
moment. jAttention hgs been more peculiarly ^lira 0 them of 
late by the very admirable letter^ of M. Tluciry** on tlie History 
of France. « 

*J¥if observation M. Gapefigne on fbes^ comnyines is full of 

practical wisdom. Tie observes that ftiedesireof liberty broke out 
in ijy^ese communes pretty nearly abbut|the same time; and during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ tlie cdllections Sre full of 
charters giving the came to thabUberty that vvas enjoyed 

in fact. Thus e poptTlar molution wm afte^wai^iS^clien^ 
by the royal and feudal power. A graod'lessopi says ottr author, 
for societies^ The best w^ay to obtalli fi:^dom is, to, take it brst 
of all, and get it written down V s 

Tiim'pirit of association, aristi^<itd^ pf xdbtiial 

protection, was* thd^ .charactcrij|lbc Qf ;tbe .^ddtp ages. • Every 
society fell into the form df *a4E^fioraifip.n Of 

* Xtfe authi^r of the Wtteir^^ tU p' Sli ear ItH 

; iS^tDOiiber : ;be enme, we iMsIieve, wliose lee^m.>}^re susMd'^d oy/the mtt||ifttr|>.softte' 
* ihort time previous to die alodous Revo^doit.^JoJy.' 

Itt tSSO^speelLs withl' praise of a Jtfiaory ^ Fi;ance by |d. 

:She probably, meaklag on the f^oauhibndfati&i of some bienColMirs tcLthsae 
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4 the absencli of a central q||^onty« Although* the establishment 
of municipal histiUitions >^9 widely spread, ye't there weW shades 
•oi^ifference between those adopted in the towns of Ildfy^ France, 
lll«|\idw9, and England* fci Italy the municipal system was con- 
^ vertednnV a regular republican government. The ciues of Loitf* 
b&rdy elected their gwn magistrates, and treated of war^and ptace, 
as independent so|fhreignties. They differed in no respect from 
the republics of antiquity, resembling ihO|^ especially th<' Achaean 
league of the latter ages of Greece. ^ 

1 he municipalities of Languedoc weie constituted .aft^r the 
same model. If theie werenny hope of secuting absolute sove- 
reignty, the ^iaens never hesitated to proclaim it. • Marseilles, 
Montpellier^ Toulouse, and Arles, seyeral times dcclaicd-tkeni^ 
selves icpuhiics in the middle ager, gnd maintained their indepen- 
dence against the coifbts and Jbisbops who claimed aulhoiity over 
thenf. ^herever iif the cities a power was retained by some feu- 
dal lord, it was the occasion of perpetual revolt on the part of the 
burghers. lu the space of fifty years th^ inhabitants of Avignon 
put to death one of their viscotmts and two ofi their prelates. 

In the commtincs of PVance the municipal privileges wcie not 
so extensive. The communal charters guaranteed to them the 
elections of^heir magistrates : the nieetifigs in which tlieii eicc- 
tio^is wei^ hdid took place at the sound ijf the ctiurch bells, in 
public ^larc, and neitfier king nor seigneur bad any right to 
ioterferu ^ith tl\cm. The magistrates regulated the^police, the 
management of the contributions, superintended the walls, fosses, 
and roads. The citifiS^ad tReir own militai^ establishments, a 
juiisdiction ir^opendent of that of the king, w'bicli was a<tn]ri- 
iiistered by their mayors ana echevins. The municipia of Lan- 
guedoc differed from the aepublics of Italy in this, tliat very^Jew 
of them had been able to Shake off their dependence upon some 
suMiior power, whethei^of the king, ffie coaots> or the bishop. 

tbwms of , Flanders were rutUu tl sort of federative sys- 
tem, founded on their qommeictal relations. They were strictly 
devoted to their counts, buf sliirso jealous of their municipal 
I^yileges, that they ivould admit no ieudal banner to appioach. 
tbcir^qlls without pertnission. The sole right possessecT^ the 
seignejars ms to man the citadeFand appoint the governor of tlie 
castIB. rfae citiaens wdertook*to silpport the troops, in return 
for the protection andf priyireges they enjoyed from the feudal 
lord. Their ^ertiOns were imteffy of a meixantile cast their 
c^ioerce embraced all the known world. 

rhe aiunidpal rights hi England were mixed upi as in JFrance, 
wutli the. feudal system, though to a greater extent. Tfhe Con- 
’fvqgjpcjul, and the military vaSsals bad pre9enled a gpod 
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deal gf their authorit;^ over the citizens. The inut»icipal pri\i- 
leges partook larfoly of the charact,i 4 of fiefs, and in faet etdsted 


the communes were called to parliament to vote in miftters of •did 
and %ub8idy. 

InHb^heart of the cities interior ipnniciMl'bodies were formed 
all was corporation Cnd exaggeration. Every trade and ^anch 
of iitdustry had its peculiar laws, privileges, and magistracy. I1ie 
gloveis, the butchers, the ^shef^n, as well as the rest, boasted 
of &%ir banners, their guard, end theii provost^as well as the 

• towm and the barons. ^ v * * 

The cities becdmc ip no Jqpg tkne ihe depositollies of all the 
uealth of the countvy, and'di^ kings sook discovered Uiat they 
weie the leadiest sources of supply, ^ho^aron, possessor of the 
soil, lord of a rude and empty tnstle, was a poor contributor to 
tli^uauts of the state ip any other metal than steely which he was 
inoie icady to druw )ii his owM quarrel than that of the country 
at large. Tlic citiSen, on the other hand, constantly exchanging 
Ids merchandize against coin,^lway8 had the means of nelieving 
tllc' wants of the king in the way most agreeable to rulers in 
gciicial. But. he who has the power to grant supplies, or with> 
hold them at w ill,* is sure sooner or later to M consulted in 
the disposition of them : this leads t^ the great step iivtlie history 
ot modem government, the representation of thi commons in parr: 
liament by their deputies. • 

* *Ilr we may apply the«term “opposition” to the government of 
tlic middle ages, hre may distinraisn three bodief in which it was 
!U>vorally centred. First, the Cburc^ made its weight felt by its 
discourses, its interdicts and excommunichtions, by its promises 
as well as by its wealth : then came tl^ barons wiUi tl^r opposi- 
tion of puie physical foi\.: at last it centred in the cidzeps, 
had its foundation in their power to refuse* or grant suppK^ 
Of these three oppositions, the busghers were die one which gave 
the least trouble; and as it was the only one which turned upoi^ 
thij'Bftly sole prue principle of govemmeat, viz. the inihre^ts of the 
governed, it is tne one vjhtoh has rmnained, has b^n greatly 
ex;^anded and extended/aftd jnnst oontinue to be so itf propor- 
tion ‘as the people learn the nature of 'l|^r‘ rights, and the art of 
sclf-governmenb We must not ai%>pose,diat the commons’ weie 

•ever cited to Council, because thmr advi^ was wanted, {t is the 
remark of an old French writer, “ he most sadly wm| eye$* who 
dods itot see that ^e roturkr was never added Id the States Ge- 
.ncral, dontrafy to the old ordei of France, for any oihcrarefU^on 


uilwer *ne sworM oi uie oaroDS. jx great principle wa>, 
.^qweyer pioclaimed in Magna Charta. The impiunities ef^e 
^towns were recognised by Ae King, and the renreseniatives* of 
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tiisn l^at be was sometimea wiioted to bear all the ptkicipai bur- 
<k!os>aod charges.” — Painter, Recherche syr> la Fruu^ Uv. ii, 

^ ^tertlie junction of the commons \vi6« the other two efements 
)$04reruineiit| the barons and the king, a sort of fusif^. 
was estabhshed between aH three, out of which the composite 
iorm of modern states has arisen. The extinction of some feudal 


privileg^es, ,t]ie aggrandizement o( the power of the suz^as^i, and 
the existence oi the commons as a sepaiVe powei, enabled the 
government to assume a general characteia Pieviously, th^'king 
treated with his vassals, the barolis w^re sovereigns of their own 
domains, and ihe people only ha^ privileges* when they wer^ col- 
^lected in sufficiently lutge masses to take them. Since the {ikriod- 
of jililction, ^le race of power has^ beejn'^bettvt'eu the kings and 
the pebple, in which the foimer haveliad greatly the supenoiity. 
vTbc kings took advantage of tfah generalization which their autho- 
rity bad acquired, and publish^ edicts and ordinances, whii b, 
though they respected paiticular privileges, still gradually gauged 
an authority, conti oiled certainly by the^State^, whicb the kings 
took care to call qji seldom as possible. • 

The geneicili/ation of the royal aqtharity was also gieatly aided 
by the action of the Homan law, and the woiks of the juriscon- 
sults. who, mlhtug for guides the maiums of the PcUidects, and for 
ntpiifds the^li^lute nionaicby of the empefors, waimly and m- 
dustiiousl) maintained the jbeoitude of tlie royal legislation and 
admmistratlTin. The number of works written by the ancient 
jurisconsults is immemaiiip Thottheory that it ^as the coints of 
justice which greatly contributed to geqpralize and leiidci abso- 
lute the authqiity of the kmg|li, is admirably developed by Mon- 


tesquieu. ^ ^ 

Such may be cQiisideioC a gcneial pictuic of tlie political 
movement of the 12th IJth centuries, but ci vilhsation em- 
the^ progress of mankind in points besides those 
relate to th£ character of the governing body. We will 
again follow M. Capefigue in^^oUectitig the facts which mark the 
deveiopement of the human mind during the period 'which we 
naVe d^cribed as the age when so much was begun for 
tare, bttle hnished for die present; this ts as applicable to 

the 9cmt^c^ end Vstory of the ^le as fo its 

moral and potidcal iqadfotions. We will proceed in our eudeg- 
to convey the eharacier of these centuries, by noting do»vii 
the which will of dibmselves maik the progress of the world, 
in tt^b various departments of mental culture* 

Tim t^xdet sciences in the I2(h and 13th centuries had* idhde 
bwt^dljaU jpr^jess J nevertheless the period which pipduced^ 
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Roger Bacon aDid Albertua Magniig ca&aot lie conaid^ed 
The of the titnesVaa* that the sconces were made the subject 
o£ dissertation rather ^au of obseivation, ^ ^The corrapt tr^la* 
tions of Aristotle, deri^d through the medkiin ot^ Arabs)^nm 
source of the philosophy of the agOj even ArtstoteHtm Jbad 
not made any great progress; bat so far as it Mas^knownrno 
changes Vere permuted ui the doctrines of the anciehts, but Such 
as voice di awn fiom tbo* prevalent system of Christian Theology. 
Tliree^lebrated mdfi have written descriptions of the physical 
wcn4d^ Saint Thomas, Saint Bonaventare, and Albeitus Magnus, 
and each falls into the satHf tralb of ideas. The following short 
sunittiary of tlieni is taken firq^n Brucker different as- 

. pecks of the cefesual bodies are the caiues of genmation and com 
luptioii. All th^properties^nd fiaculties of terre^ial belies are 
nothing more than the foims ^nd conditions impressed upon them 
by the stars, and above the stais ^y 8j^>Q«mr intelligences : their 
motion IS produced by e mutu^ b|it secret section : it is thus uiat 
tl]|f attractive viitue lesides m an occult form^ which t^ie celestial 
spheies confer gn the magneft An element is the simple prin- 
ciple of composed *or composahle bodies: thg quintessence is an 
evisteiice which is distinguished fiom all bodies, and which con- 
tams in itself no prmciple of contrariety, and consequently qf 
(Corruption.” 

* Such veibiage ndlcessartly rendered no assistaucei^thc acquire- 
ment of a knowledge^ of nature, ^he absuidesf discoveries and 
pretended facts are recorded in the writings of this age. ln,the 
Sj^culum NfUurale of Vincent de Beamais, the uiiicom is placed 
* in the list of the animal kingdom: to catch it, a young virgin must 
be employed, because site is the dtnblem of punty. The ostrich 
IS said to batch her eggs by the hei|jt of her looks.* Uigord re- 
lates, that, after the taking of Jerusatedi by Saladin, children 
ceased to ' have jnord than tweiity-tiyo teeth, and the Chronicle 
of St. Denys carefully "^mfonns us, that the deuth 
Augustus was announced by a comet. » 

The cqmpass, one of fbe properties of the magnet, gunpowdei, 
aud the properties of convex glasses, aiw 4tscoveries that belong 
to tfrese centuries. > •* 

The most comlfilete des^r^^rbi qf the compass is ib the book 
of 6uy6t de Piovins,k«dt^ld|Qdf5S^the mune of fbe Gufot Bibie, 
punlished in the reigu of Philljp Au|9tt|u$. Xts utility to ^ma- 
riners is also spoken of hf other poetf)^ lind writers of the sanio^ 
•age. * ^ 

The discoveiy of gunpowder ji# attributed to a Gengan.monk: 
the^nmehmore ancient description of it by Rog^r Bjtcon would 

^ -..rnrnt .. ... — ■ mi rf i li. — I*... ■ 

* VmcenUi Be^vsetnda 0pm t Specul Natural. ^ 9 ^ jk * 
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eeeni lo giv6 tbo credit of the invention to England. He^ shys in 
liKs work De nuUitute magkc, in order to imitate thundi^ and 
-KgMning, take some sulphur, nitre, ai^d charcoal, which wlfpn 
«i‘|.^alc produce np effect, but when mixed together cUschargi)^ 
themselves^ the instant a light comes in contact with .ther.’C' 
froni :my hpilow macliine in which they may have been shut 
up, with au explosion which equals the report and flash of tliun- 
dtii .” As fcarly as the y6ar 1200? the Afal^s used this rqi^Chre in 
order to shoot stones and balls from tubes. Nevertheless the 
first mention made of the empWmeut of this powder in f ra'nce, 
is in an account of the year 13S«, of Barthelerny de Drake, trea- 
surer at war, in' which is registered a payment to Henry de*Fau- 
•niechon "for w’rwdcr and other things ivetessaj-^'Yor the caiinon 
employed at 3ie siege of Puy-Guillauine. ^ 

To Roger Bacon afte also attributed the principal discoveries 
in optics; such as thc*j(h‘st^dea of the camera ohsaira, spectacles, 
telescopes, 8cc. In a manuscript of 121)9, the author complains 
that he is no longer able to read without spectacles; and in a ser- 
mon preached in I30o, it is said that they were invented about 
twenty years befone, — {Tiraboschi, Uiv, p. IQff — 1990 

The pi ogress of the mathematical sciences was not so consider- 
able as the plmical ones. However, calculiatioii by ciphers vve|s 
already appjj^ to geometry, astronomy, aiid^even to music and 
architecture. ♦The principal^objcct of these studies was lo get at 
the inystericiiLis copnection between iiumbcr 4 S and the odfcurreuces 
of biunan life. The introduction of the Arabian numerals coii- 
Iributcd greatly to tbe^'teiisirfn of the arithmetical calcu|tjs. 
The first use uiJtfle of them ii^ France was by an Englishman of 
the name of Holy wood, (Joannes de Sacrobosco,) a professor in 
the University of Paris, in x treatise on the sphere. They are 
there used for multiplication, and pven for extraction of cubic 
roots. V 

stin exists a commentary dn Lucifid by Campanus dc 
Navarre, which belongs to these times. But geomefty was con- 
founded widi architecture, rutd certainly, whctlier by theory or 
practice, seems to have been carried to a considerable degree of 
(jierfectibn. In the middle of the 13th century ^lain de Lisfe de- 
fined right lines, curved atid circumflex, the triangle and tetragon. 
Euclid%*Eleineats b^aiyto be tihcgbt/ Two MSS. reinajp of 
treatises of geometry in tnese times, written in French, in which 
all the figures are drawn in gold. r, ^ 

Mechanism made considerable strides. Albeftus Magnus' 
made a speaking head, and an automaton human figure,,w*hich 
arose and opened a door when it was knocked at.. Roger Bacon 
^ inadhxt^iecbanipal flying pigeon. ' ’ ^ 
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The first Latia Book on astronomy is by the befoiv-mcntioned^ 
Campjmus de Niwarro. It is a complete treatise of the spltei'Cr 
and contains 'a planetary theory, ife adopT^ the system offing 
ancients, ^vith the corre^ions of the Arabs, who were our maif^rs 
’^'^this science. The most remailtable monument of 4lie epoih^is 
'the undertaking of Alphonso X. in Spain^ who empibyed some 
JcwSiand* Arabs, to compile the astronomical tables* which still 
retaii^ lm name, and whi^h served for a long time as the basis of 
all astmh«inical calcuJk^tions. 

Aj^trology, of course, occupies a large place in the state of the 
sciences of these ages. T^|lejratid-Perigord, bishop of Aiixcrrc, 
an adivpt in the art of, divination, wrote a special trentise on astro- 
• served ijs the I^^sis^f the vast labours ofAlbertus Mag-« 

nus, whose workl^ contsfin an iiiynense quantityVif cabalislic 
theories, and of those systems of number^ and sighs which are 
supposed to indicate the course t>f niunj|gne affairs, Albertus 
also teaches us the art of preparing tH^ simples, the alchymical 
mixtures of blood and mud, for the purpose of fabricating living 
beifigs : he gives us a description of these imperfect and liorrilile 
creatures, into whrdi he tried to iufuBe the breath of life. Tlie 
works of Albertus Magnus form twenty-one volumes in folio, 
(Lyons, I6r»l); they a«e composed of separate treatises on all, 
lh6 occult sciences. ' 

Aslfttnoiiiy made also some progress under the nipi^ exact and 
rational ot^servations of Roger Bacoif. . His labou^ on the mag- 
nitude and refraction Of the heavenly bodies, oh the* equinoxes 
and the solstices, prove that bis^minnUhad taken the only right 
clijM^iori ill philosophical inquiry, the procedure by experiment* 
He rectified numerous errors in thi calendar thCn in use, and 
proposed to Clement IV. that it should be remodelled; but the. 
time had not then arrived for that cnange.' The ordinary writ- 
ings of the times belray the prevalence of the most absurd 
ideas on this subj^«4r All|{eric, the monk of Trois ^^ontaine^ 
speaks of leaps which he has seen the 9 un take. (Chronic, -aa 
aim. 1212.) *The chroniclers tell with perfect simplicity, that 
the sun passes the night in lighting up Pu^g^atory: that the earth , 
is sustained by watci, water by stones, the stones by the four 
Evangelists, and they by the fire of the Spirit. The* universe . 
was compared, to an egg, earth is the yolk, the wal^^r the 
whitdi«and the air the. Shell. , * ^ I 

The little geography that was Icnown iti these centuries was 
derived from the ^rabs. The Chronicles abound in tlie^most 
absurd geographical n^istakes. Tlie blunder of Shakspeare,,.v{hb 
.speaks of the sea shore of Bohemia, . probably after sT>me old 
chronicle^ may the taken as a specimen of the notions of a 
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^ge. Paradise is found in their writings in the centre of JGh, 
whence flow the four great rUTrs.tbe Nile, the Ganges, the Tigris, 
4^11^1 the Euphiates.* ^Gautier* de Metz occupies a whole book %v^th 
theVescription of the island of M 6 roes, vflierc there is six thoutbs 
of flay and six months of night "As for us/^ says Gervase q£‘'' 
Ti'Ibuiy, ‘'\ie declare tlie world to be a square placed in the 
middle of tlie seas*” The Speculum Nafurala of Vlnctjint dc 
Ikauvais, Avhicli has been already mentioned, must be ^j*istin- 
guislied from tlic ignorant descriptions of his coiiteiKporaries. 
His woik contains a tolerably exact picture of the stale of geo- 
graphy ill tiu* middle ages. H<f gXjj^q^ a methodical list *of the 
difieieiit couiKrics of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Goncorniug 
< Palestine, as {jtis information was founded on tb^ observati^i of 
pilgrims, his ^port is pretty aocur;jte. 'Wheir'hc comes to the 
1101 til, *theu but very little known^ numerous errors occur. He 
supposes that Europe^^ termiilated by the ocean at the (iOth de- 
gree of latitude : beyoncT' which islands only occur. Albertiis 
Magnus has lectified many of his imperfect notions on this point. 

The spirit of travelling, whether under a religious or inercanlilc 
form, which took^ possession of the Christian woild during the 
middle . ages, with all the ardour pf* a passimi, necessarily cx- 
jtended the geographical knowledge of the time. The 8 (‘cond 
pari of the Amials of lloger iloveden contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of Syri^'iud the countries visited by tlic crusaders*r The 
hope of converting infldels ^ed several missionaries into distant 
regions at this period, and .Noroe have leffinteiestiiig memorials 
of their observation. the travels of ^Pietro Caipiui, 

who made known the great rivers of Russia under the iianieo*^W 
the Dnieper, Dftn, Jaik, and Volga; of the monk Rubruquis, who 
was sent to Taitary on a ruq^our of the conversion of die great 
Khan. He gives a living picture of the manners and usages of 
the nations he traversed in his journey ^o Caracorum. The 
Qjost pnpvrtant of the w'ritings of teuVellers is however 

^dotibtedly the vi'bik of Marco Paolo. He may bf considered 
as the creator of Asiatic g^^oatj^phy. 

, The habit of composing chrmiicles, as shown iu the stupend- 
ous quantity of tiiese monuments of monastic patience, might, it 
may be ^Apposed, have bad a sgltUanr influence on chronology. 
For it^^s in a chronological form tmit* tliey preferred to record 
the events of history ; tlAy put down the transactions the/ de- 
scribe day by day. ■ '^I%e confusion of their geography is, Ijow 
^ ever, qot more decided than that of their chrondlogy. They ar^ 
only to be depended upon for the events which occurred imme- 
diately under their eyes, and in recording these they dlftered . 
in their calendar. In most of the provinces o^France, 
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ia BDrgunty^ in T^arbonuc, at Foix, as in Italy/ the ^ar began, 
at Easter;* at Rliodez', Cahors^ Tulle, and iii Spain, on the ftioth 
Mafch.'^ The first of January rarely occurs^^tfs the commeti^^.^ 
inent of* the calendar yea#. , . 

Capcfigiic attributes the slow progress of science dur'ing 
<li5' dark ages to the metliod of instructional , ** Adoift,” he oft- 
serves| ** a«philosophical course, and the result obtained will show, 
by the liberality and elevation of |he studies pursued, the admira- 
ble effetefe^which flow/rom such a source. Shut up,” he adds, 

'' the intelligence in harrow bounds, and you will have an education 
without ^nd. aim, or rcsiilt.^y^his may be very true , — hruhtical 
even as far as it is jntelligiDle, for unluckily Mi^Capefigue is 
^sometijties ihisled by s(mnd, — but it seems to us t^t the defect • 
*6f thirmiddle age^R^as rainier in thg matter than SHjp method of 
instruction. Observation bad as yet done little for them, that 
there was scarcely any actual kiibwiedgetjji^ach, and as, when 
their bodies are idle, men’s, minds niiTStbe actively employed, 
they occupied themselves in the boundless regions of the irnagiiui- 
tiuns T^lic intellectual occupation of the scholastic ages was the 
compatison of ideas; as that of the eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries has been that of facts. The one, it is true, is a barren 
sluiiy, and leads to no result ; tlie other is the gate of all happi- . 
ness and improvement. In composing their logicaj^treutiscs of 
tlic.timiMs the most thorny and disputable points selected 
from the v^orks of Aristotle and St. Augustin, om'tlie ground- 
work of which the art reasoning was taught. * M. tapefigue 
says that this was not the art of rensoCMg^ .but the art of abusing 
rca^. But the fault was not in the art, but in the subject; a 
eonstaut comparison of ideas, without guide or staifdard, can lead 
to no stable conclusion. For instatme, they discussed the in- 
terior structure of Paradise: whetlier Jesus Christ ascended into 
Heaven in his clothes, imd whether his body, as administered in 
the sacrament, is or clothed? In* discussing such aUsur^ 

questions, it is possible to reason very correctly 'and ingeniously, 
but where is the resulc to be obtained? and if obtained, of what 
utility is it?. This appears to have been the fault of the middle 
ages, that the intellect was employed per se, and with no ^ther 
end than its occupatk»n. Its influence on the happiness man- 
kind when employed in the* ciflli^cUou and classification of tfacts 
was nttlh breamed of. 

Tiiere was certainly one important error in the method of in- 
structfon, wdiich was the laying downtn limine of certain formula 
which it was necessary to receive as articles of faith. , ^donce 
was divided by the doctors . into four grand classes: theology, 
jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine: all four were subject tJthe 
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' I 

, coinnion iti/‘tliod of authoritative instruction^ which vvas teT'inerl 
bchoSastic. <* ^ 

^^heolog)' was dae of the essential studies of these two centu- 
ries^ and such paits of the bcriptuios w^e sekcteci for comiiien- 
ta;*^ and rinterpietation as fell in with the tendency of the 
tdwards lAystical discussion. The piophecies of the Apocalypse 
wcie a favourite subject. Albertus Magnus^ Saint Thpuias, 
Saint ISoiKiveuUire, commented jm the yiost mystical paits^of the 
-Old and New Testament the Epistles of the PsaWis, and 
the sufleiings of Job. We owe to thia age the liist conrordain es, 
and the division of the Bible into (j|[i^pteis^ as it exists to\his day. 
"J'he study of* the sacred languages was not entiiely neglected. 
Two doctors^of* the Univeisity of Paris weie abje to tiansh^te the 
Talmud, '^i^liic theological woiks of the? time.^Snsed as text books 
for the puiposcs of ocbication^ aic derived fiom two soiucis: the 
one class aic commectaiies upon the great book of Sentenlhi, by 
Peter Lombaid; the ot!8'r ^re^Sumnue, or abiidgements of icli- 
ligious science, and ausw'cr to the Syllabub, oi lathci the /.Vc- 
rnentSy of the modern professou The Sunirna of Saint Thomas, 
which has been Ifandcd down as an eleinentsiry book ol theolony, 
einbiaces thiee parts : the tiist ft*eats of the natuie of things, of the 
. Cieatoi and Ins creatuics; the second qf moiality; the tliiid of 
the suci amends and the iucatiiation. In this work Aiistotlc is je- 
fencd to nt every page, along with the Fathsis of the Ch*?rt*ii and 
the texth of iKjf' Old and Nbw Testament. One of the^liist books 
printed was the' of William Durand, bishop of Mende, 
undei the title of J)u)€Ujdr4iat^onale, Ment/, 14 jS). 

I’hc study of the canon law w^as one of the piincipal biau^jms 
of scholastic iih»tructioii. It^was drawn exclusively fiom the col- 
lection of pontilical decisions, published by Giatian, in the mid- 
dle of the JCtli century. This code attiibiitcd absolute p »wei to 
the Popes, as the sole ecclesiastical av*;liorify. Uaymoiid de 
Peniiafoit, a Spanish Dominican, ^adfied^4£ve books to those 
^nch Gratian had published; theyVontain the Decietals fiom 
Innocent 111. to Giegory I^. These two collections are the 
. basis of the canon law, a*)d weie exclusively consulted by theolo- 
gians,.in pieference to the councils and all the other acts of the 
church./ Italy was peculiarly t|ie theatre #)f this melancholy 
siud}^ • When the rising schools ^f the* civil law gained a footing, 
a noisy rivalship was cofumenced between the two chairs, ^d the 
l^niversity is saidi by a contemporary, to have resounded with the 
thun\}er of their disputes. Ciril jurisprudcf^ce began to be 
stmhed in the ISth century, at Paris, Toujouse, Orleans, Mont- 
pelliei, Xngeis, where flourished the celebrated professorcTiiomas 
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tunilly. ‘* 1 ^ «^otir<«tia lunlliikuoy; nQuniinte4 JMSveial 

of 4ta‘'tnaat diatifigiulhod ^foiessoo^ A^etfs pulilidbitdl At Bt>* 
logaa. 1^0 jurtdieiJ Sun^ W A^rv 

sins, lt» UMist iHus^ouf 3i9ci|)il»il wrote & iMtHedWMi of on 
aU liie teijita of the jKornttu law 

a ainguW example of patiettce V^fS ia'sttll 

ifSed to the schoel$ of law} ihotiwit sojSltaqtiedt 

ceiituii^ahat the sted^ <d?1lM^llaman4dw|(iki«itB|f^|i^^ 
and liberal character, ^ndtr gtuditbcw <4 eifcbn^ Bar* 

thole*. ,* * ' • '^ * 4 A. ^ * 

Phuwopby produced hollilllg^in tUjt middle tgwr eiltept com- 
mental ice, mote or lea$ on Adetotle/ vmch were by 

'turn»-'npbeld andc coodemi^ the Cbtercb* lb«Ms dbopt tjbe* 
1 1th centuiy tbat/^rietOtoUa^iM^afl toe^pear^lht sebpots, add 
it reigned till the condellhtmtibaO^AiiiimmyilllG^allM wbo bdd 
applied it too boldly or too s«fpd^ ^ 

Aniamy thus provM diet Oeild^ maittei'''^ildNk fadiv!tible>~>" A 
le being, said be, '* b one* that htil ^^^r ^nantity m 


noi 


siinpte being, said oe, *' la one* tnat inn . 
quality. ^ buuii is CSod-Htucb ia Aso pimbl b'utctm'there 

be two simple berag^? Ntf-for they could mlify be di&tinct by 
qualities, or by ^arts which otle bid. Of die ptraHPjhed riot. But 
this IS incompatible wiEBi' die it9<i^iire df tk simple b^ng . conse-' 
queOd^t iolbws tlti|t Ood and Iriattef are due and. jiumvist^.” 
Amaniy de Charwea was eom|Mted tip retc^ and* Int disciples 
were bumi outside tbcityalhi oC Al^^otle d»as*pit»8cribcd 

HI the schoola, with d^e pxctqitioa jSliJ^ (he request of 

Pb|dp .r Augnstus, Cardinal Ildbenae^»wf9oo. forbado the 
tc^iine oTtbe Greek philosopher, jjp ^ |laiyeln||jy. 

. Jfediciiie was dw loutth 4aia^,of 1^0 tTpivpiat^. .This 
aBience.enhicb had piade so coftttSrobla J^progresf in aneiant 
Greepe, appears to ha^ been totai&^A m the dmfc hfes *, eaccpt 
Some feeble traditiqjgn of the Sytt ^ haa£big».that appear to have 
.been preserved ,nihnss#ntlp| .^^edtf^ne redhai^ .'Shto 

£urope thrdiq^b , twMinm of lber,Al:abs. The vtort^ of 

'Mtow,Geber,£hasic.Asriees^,AVeM^ AteiYoes,wiie (ho 

squares of instih^on for ^'Meststnj^flciaiis. tTnfortunately' 
diMioniy and ^yiijmiogy surgery was left tn 

the bopdsMihe barbqrii. jlnlurtoiantb caitnrythat aha' 

toni 3 ^,ibrn%m fouiidiiiiaanl^ wat com* 

meaced, ihd dailiii KMcrisk ordered 

tliafno pewon AotddX' * * ‘ ' 

died miatotny smd ^ 

mat9*ii««Eie ii 

among ihmm 

. I fts, ikihr. 
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CuriDgft'xomposed 4>y Jolm Peter uf ^Spaiii» wlio aflio waick be- 
,cauie pope^undci tbe iianHs of John XXL The most complete 
works on medicine pf the are those v\liicli*weio pnbl*»hocl by 
d( Coibcil/ cation ol Parw, in Lijiin verso. They . consist 
of fVso J:n atisCs, one De PulHlm^nmd the other l)e UrtniSyiye^ 
sides a pOem in foui cantos on the Virtues of Meditament^. 

Neither ^he object uor reauU of all the intellectual actnily oi 
these centuiios can be said to have much adsanced the titie mtc- 
tests of uitutkind. Ne^crtliclosss some St the induce t < ft# ts ha\e 
had great ihftucnoe njton subsequent ages. One of llicse un- 
doiibtully IS the iimltiphcatiou of mnnusciipts and the teimatiou 
of uuinuous hbiaiics^ viIumc we'ic* to^* iound not only confeni- 
Doiaiy woiks/bnt also all the remaining pickluttions ot antiquit}. 
fLihiarics tlieu ’’began to midhply. Philip di^^Oicnv, Jhsbop of 
Drc'u\, iiad/fitoid than vihiUi be hi'qut allied to his 

cathidial. Theie i5 at St. ^ledaid a bcauttiul hbran,” sa»s 
CjaiiUiiei do Coinsi, h!t«^>pak}iij\ of the Abbey ot M. MciLiicI ol 
Soissous. Vincent de Beauvais is in ruptuies when he speak*' of 
that of hk Marun of Toms. ^ 

la tlit^o centuiioi commenced the gieat stiuggh for pic* 
eminence bctvicHm tlie Latin and llie vulgiu tongue, the puroni ol 
the Fion^i langiiagt. Latin reigned in the schoulb^ thi*scunccs, 
the ilunchi ami the foiinal documents of Jscibln and u\ii litc. It 
was taught in/*he giammar of Puscidii, of AlbeiUis Magfr^'i, and 
the giannnatical Eloniont^"^ ot Alexander do ViUedicu> and thr 
Duttmmmn LQk,Hpklh\tinHmy the only l&voou vihich dales fioin 
this age. The vulgui tort ^ ig was the language ot coiucisalioii 
among the laymen, and cvSi among the ch igy? In fcpiu oL^lu. 
eiloits oi the qmveisities a^l tlif* luonfistic oidei» to uirest its 
pi ogi css. It began to make ib way into the husiiicss of instiuc* 
tion. In the tniitccntli ccnVaiy especially some books we* ^ lians- 
latcd into J^'rCnch ioi the use oPtiu* 'V\it fjOipek and 

tlic Bible passed fiom the onental to tb longue, gic^atly lo 

Ik*' scandal of llu Churc'b* A curiou^ fusion was made ol tlie two 
idioms; they wcie mixed togi^ liter in tire ihyines aiitf veisc oi the 
times, in* tins example 

Jc maiuc bonne vie stmpt/ir quantum possitnu 
, bj te\ernier m’fqppeUe, je dw €ccc 
< A -dcHpendic k mien senqkr pgimtus 

Thc*^ chronicles weie apiong the Ifrst productions of Ihc national 
tongue. Tho Latin chi onicles aie in genpral wiitteii with tolc- 
lablt conectness, but they are baie and meagfe'VMUimeiktions oi 
liacU. ‘ Most of the chiotiicleis were witnesses or contemporaius 

^ — 1^.1 — : — , . _ 

♦ piSjJ allies, des 1>«« ct dc lu linreme, p, 74. iiaJiiuiax, lom. *>. pp. -4a8. 
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oC'tbii evefttB Ui(iy r^^fewd';. bO Ui«t <)ioy oitbor npatk itimti a<.Uiai 
observutioiT, troid the (‘omintthicfttiolts of eye<^itu(W!(oaj or tlio, 
ruiRou^of the da/, it u ofaicflj^in the jjhruuiclos> wutR*ii lu 

Jh'i wciC surh as those o^dinviUe aud Vtiteherdottic^ tliat ^^c AncU 
those traits of inaiiaers, that p^fsasin^.tantpjlicity, or^at tm'linrss 
.and picturesque uarhiftive 'raich gti^ ^letb theif titicf v^qc. 
They are ai&o less clerical, atid written nfkiDr erith ^udal^ thau 
ecclesiastical prgndices; they jremunt dK the^ have teen ih ^ 
rouisc- '/f their pilgrioia^s or their adveatnires saooureand caa()ki. 

The iiumhcr of chfoniclers of die two ceuturiM is very gio4it. 
VVe hai« nicntionud the i»i»es the two fhincipal ones, who 
wrote- “ sott ai tuifjrattfe^ noit on fitmttge de Awr f Tlie 
iiistoty of Rigord, though io idiCtn, was tranidaled Id " Haupar- 
'fwr oil ie^ graiidcu^et ittctmipiahaMea ckronigMs etc S^did JL^uU.**’" 
Giiillauine-le-Bictoii, the author * of- the bus also 

v^iitten a history in prose, which is onl^ Vhltnbio vritere It couti- 
linos that of Uigord. Matthew ^aris .tomecrtiabtly the most re- 
niark^Ie of tho nari'^ors of diis period. His <hromcle is a bulky 
folio, comprising the natiooal history Of Bijrgland. It is cliarao 
toiiKod by a spirit sof opposition to, and independent criticism oit, 
the Church of Uome, not a little remarkable iiva monk^ author 
of the middle ages. Jucquls de Vitri, who writes oiiefly of 
alhtits eoniiected with \h’e Holy Land, presents us vrith a most 
intcfl -ting report o|^ all that Was known in the West of the his- 
tory, manners and customs of^e Safacens, as we11*a8 a vciy ani- 
mated pieturc of th«\ eorruptions 'of tho l>fae#work of 

Alberic, the monk of Trois houtaiim Ss a compilation of dironi’ 
cl<yy,antcriot or boutemporary. ano same may.be said of the 
Mirvir Uislofial of Vinbeiit de IhmtWiiis. ’ The pumher of chio- 
ui< ics of this period which relate toxmrUcuW proviuc^ or special 
mriits, ahch as the crusades ajptiistthe AJb^eoses, U almost in- 
finite, and they partakg pictty federally the charadef of the his- 
tory of tlio period.* 

^ Philippe Monski, -BribAp of To^imy, Wijole tJic'histojy of 
Piaiice 111 l&tin veise, '* m ritnu He begins with 

the Trojau origni of tlm Frau^. * Goi||*ume4e-Hr«lou’8 po<mi 
on Philip- A ugHstus coattiiiJ^ ^ivc}ve dtoqsand verses. It is a* 
metrical dirouicle/iwithmUtt^orswilf ^dtes borcowetl from the 
classies. lasyer, in his lidWy tn the Poets of thes Middle 

Ageti> douats upwards of riiqge two centuries.* I'he 

middle ages are equdly abu^ant in seniiloas, epistles, traets, 
ossaVf in >in>rt jti eU-lnose 4^mds of wtKh‘> favoutlMl'Iqr the reli- 
gious spirit of the Bennmts by Saiot Bernard, ^^Ater of 
oioisVand John o€ SaUsbniy reotain, on teeing nibichrit is difii-.' 
cult to epofioive hrhenriii lies tbe spirit -wkidi iijMiok. the 
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World, and' ruled. the society 6f Christendom^ with sucH absoliUe 
<power. 

•It was duiing tbCi thirteenth century from iBe year 1201 up to 
)280, that the sougs of tlie troubadou>s were chiefly iurvogiie. 
During fliis period occurred the croud of gaixhanfeim^ such as 
Cj^denet, *^1acas, Girstud, Dc 3orneuil, Bouiface de Castillauc, 
Pierre Cardjiial, Isariif tlie Monk of Montaudon^ Giratid Riquiei^ 
&c., whose poems were so celebrated in castle hall and lady’s 
bower. These men impresi^d if liter^^ry character on ihcir age 
by their productions: tliey arc the only ones of the time in which 
the ^pii it showed itself in freedom and truth, and are the best 
monuments of the history of the period* 

• Tlic productions of the Gai Savair arc of several kinds. . 'Jljr 
®s?/t5C/t/e«'aro sratires/gcneral or personal, iii^\liich no one is 
sparedi lord or priest, king or {>eople« The sirventes of the Monk 
of Montaudon and Piter Cardinal aie full of iatetest; the one 
paints the dissipation castle, the other of the clcrg\. ^ The 
troubadour of Montaudon is ei^peciull} severe upon the ladies ; 
their infidelity, tlicir pmamenta, their gallantry, are each iu thtir 
turn the subject of his caustic raillery. Thc^<f*> 2 &ow is a dialogue 
in verse ]|j||^tween two persons on any question* iu the code of lo\e, 
of poetry or chivalry: they are geudrally of a tame desciiplion, 
but sometimes exhibit a satirical tarn.* In one of them liam- 
baud do Vacptciras reproaches the Maiqui^of Males])ina 
robbing on th8 high road. The marquis docs not deny, the ti uth 
of the allegatiofl,«but exethes himself by saying that it was foi the 
purpose of giving away, pot of boarding. Avarice was a 
crime, but robbery a violence in harmony with llic feelings ofr^hc 
tunes. verse sotnotiincs occuT, in which the poet ad* 

dnt'sses advit^ to Ins corrcspoude^its respecting their conduct lu 
life* *Amadieu des Escus t^he^liis inistiess how she ought to 
arrange her l^ilette, to put rOUge on her « or^eks in such a manner 
as to eclipse wo bnlliancy of the paioTcd gla*’r; liow she should 
soften and b'bitct) the xkia of her whole person, receive her lover 
secretly at night at the foot of little tower, and take him to her 
heart, Thepewtorufc are moie nionoloaous than the tensom, gnd 
uivariab|y turn upon tbe^hofsknied id^as of the rural eclogue* It 
13 always a .“hepherd waudenug in the fields who meets bis shep- 
herdess gathering flowdsj'qr^a lord^^vflib in vain attempts to 
s^ucenhe fidclily' of tbg shepherJlbsSn who prefers fier swhin. 
l liei c are also soxbe idles which have htieu used by the Italian 
poets of the fourteenth and.fifteentheenturi6s; «tod auother spe-- 
cies of poems, termed pfmtes, which are elegies on the death of 
a friend or mistVess. Sometimes pc^cal misfortunes arcodur 
ploredfii them, sueh a$ the l^ng of Jerusalem# ois the qiibappy 
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8tate of L&nguedil^c dj^ing the cnii>ade against tho*AIfoig^nsos.* 
Tha auhades, the soug of me dawn (iPuraie), «tul the serenade, tfie 
son^ of the e^iing (ser^ were dedicated to febiings of gallantly* 
and pleasure. In the aubade every strophe uecessai^ ended 
*with a/ia, in the serenade with sei^; in the hdliade dio nrst vefbc 
was u/iifusml> repeated. * ' * 

The poetry of the ((ouvhret, or songsters of the north of 
Fiance, h^d a diflerei^t character ftom that of the trtmoadoun, or 
imnstreh of tite south. The latter are more 0il8 more satiii* 
cal: th^ former have less ii9iiety«>8re more motootonons in' their 
tone, and also mote elaborate in their execution, • To tho irou- 
. thes maj be attribute those vast and complete |troductions, the 
Roiu'auces of Ghhraliy, the descriptions of a new -^orld and an * 
imaginary state of manners, i stoc( of herpes and adventtfres of 
a must inarreltous character, biTt uniform, consistent and striking. 
.Such are the romances romprised undefue three great classes, 

I . of the Round Table; 2. of Charlemagne; 9. of Amadis, which 
belong to a later date. To them and to this dgo bebng the 
Roman de fa JRose* gnd (he Bible Gu^ot, one pf the, most faithful 
lueinoiialii of manners. The , author of the laslT named ilmrk an- 
nmiiieek his design in the^e vefscs; 

*' D’un sibclc puant et h<ttrj>ble, 

* M’cstuct (tne convient) commenceT uue biblit, 

•Four poindre, ct pour aigaiUoner, 

Et pour gtavrl example ^nner.” 

Ever) class of soficty passes in sevibtv before the antlior—kiilgs, 
cunmts, baions, clerks, f^isbops, lawyers ; and the vices of each 
profession are unsparingly depictin. *'Tbe clfergy," he sajs, 

*' had married three viigius. Charity, giftnC and Justice, but after 
having dclloneied and lepudia^d thbm, thhy put in their places 
•Tieason, Hypocrisy and Smioiiy.*^ The Bible of the Seigneur 
de Bb/e is written ilethe same spir|i^ In the Chemin 4^Ei^ei of 
Raoul de Hcyidon, he puls many'Of hia^contetnporairies, piiuces 
aud prelates, among the deamnit. • 

The batailles of the trouwns ate dtalo^ttes, like the tensons of , 
the troubadours, iu which there arc fre^sently discussed scholastic 
(questions of great dicety. chei^Maids ore didactiO. poems, 

in wlucli the trouoiies embracMH'ni^itb bodies of instructiiiu for 
the n je of partiralar iodivtdums. The f^tiatres are fables ; fre- 
<}uetgly translated lh>m' JSsob : at other tihics fhoy coutaiu bitter 
satires in the form of 'hh apologue, the most famons of which is 
undotubtedly the romance of '* The Fox.** * Th<^ of 31f- 
‘Jerent kfnds have still their admireti, and many mid in iIieHi, not 
^ only talent aniFpowei^ l^t also cOnsidei tiiem as i^e, ^oui^e^ of 
’tho modern school of pbe|t7«,.*^ thisos it mgy, an^ it ivnot a 
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doubilfnl, there i$ one thing rertaini tha# the hi^orian who 
would attempt to s^e tho Spirit of thia age Mithout consulting 
*lhein, would commit an irreparable eiiul^ 

Ainidat a. 8 tate of society so rude and so unsetUed, the fme 
cannot be wxpected fo have made mnch progress ; neicrthelcss a 
style of archtterluce arose and was canied to perfectiofi iii,ll»ese 
times, which is uot surpassed fo^ beaut 3 i.and harmony, and apti- 
tude to its piirposct, l>y that of anpi other fountiy or age. 'J'lu‘ 
cathedrals of the twciftit and thirteenth rentnrics, with then 
elegant arches, their clnstecs of tight tfnd lofty columns, fheir ela- 
borate portals' and gorgeously painted windows, aio monuments of 
.skill, s( ienee, indusUy, and religious enthusiasm. The «U tails, 
exliibi^ in (tie ornamental parts ^how'thc uttSost faiility m the 
ait of ' sculpture* and. by their gtotcs(]De oliarailcr and \aiud 
natUrc,%jld |;rea% to Qj^meahs ^ understanding tliu liistoiy of the 
times. It is^ (rue that (Ek! figntes want animation ; and tlie sami 
remark applies to the ejtquisitcly beautiful illuminatums of the 
MSS. of the time. The art of kivention, the aitof colouiing,‘'the 
1 ^ of grouping— -all ore theie, excepting that 'app<'arance ot mo- 
tion aud life whicn makes the diffeijsncc between leprescnting an 
.animate and an inanimate ot^cct. Thisi, step m the pi ogress of 
tlie ads of sculpture and design was reserved for a suhsciinerit 
period. In music, liowever, a discovery wasteiade, whitirt tf< t ted 
a complete resolution in that science. Hitherto that uliidi is 
called aceomjimument was utterly unkuowif even to the ancients : 
it was tried w the ibatheddd9|tlli^r tiic name of fiechunt or duulilc 
chant, and was. like so many other gopd things, foibidderirdnd 
condemned by hjo pope. The detJtant, however, contniued, and 
ended in tornplctety discawdlog the old method of singing in 
uutsoii, aud accompanjring the voice with th- same part on the 
instraruent. For this discovd^ wo arc infl»btod to that noble in-* 
strument the organ, itself a crcatioiv of tnrf* middle ages, in ad- 
mirable harmony, bodi ki sound and a^lipearance, wi^i tho vaulted 
looft and carved chapels it adorns. • 

_Wc have thus, vyirfi the '»'d of MvCapefigue, run through tho 
principal facts which mark tlfe chaRiPter and tcndoncy of this 
age, Wjth Ae exception of thoa«.,Wh>ch rdlate to oommeice. 
fwmtitoroe is itself an clement in rnsnliiitation, the activity of yvhich 
is raiely token into suffiiient account. ' '* 

Wo have seen how much die libetttea of Eur^o wore indebted 
to III* spirit of association which prevailed among the middle 
classes of persona during these two centuries. The origimof this 
i 0 ^mLis doubtless partly ottributahlo to motiveitof self piotdction. 
■'.rf t the force and rUscIplinc of poweifttl chidTs; but it also 
'n part out,of tlic iiecessjtius.of iraHe jimh ctunoierGe. Per* 
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sons prnctiiiing the same arts of life i)Eiusi n^ssanly roaie tcv 
hotne uiidei standing respiting the gfaeral cpoUuct of their *bu^i- 
uess, aod rous^queiitly l)iey asaodate* Also in csqyy iqg ou . 
Vpunuyrce with distant countries, iit veotu,nQg proj^^Cty fat 
.home, and in order to fadlUato conmunicatjiou, nglMu 

necessaiy to associate, Theidl wants illKlunod tho ppoplc of the 
iuiddro ages, after the hirtb of trade and ^ociQiutierce, to unite 
themselves into corpoialions aild ^lilds, from which ’uuion tbh; 
rkiived grent part oH;heir force, ^e haflufince of their wealth 
has ‘ aheady been alludetl^ to, ijosides^ which a inoihl' strength 
doubtless arose from the conunercifd intercourse W-ith odber na- 
tions: toi it is one (Jf the hlessings of commas, dntongst dte 
many It caiiios with it, that, by constaut commuuieatiou with othri* 
rountiies, it gieatly contributes to the nMuisftiott df knowledge, 
and the consequent enlargement qf the mihd. ^ 

Tlic niotchants of tlie nuddl^ > ages^eeliug tiie necessity of 
piotcction from power, and b*eiag already considered a useful 
and valuable body as adimnistering to die increasing wants of a 
luxurious uobdityj demanded and procured various grants ofpii- 
viloges pour le ffilte des matchandim, such as safe conducts 
tiuuugh the teiiitoiies of pRindering barons, and freedom from 
tolls and exactions of viR'ious kinds* 4wUich every seigneur of the 
(Hite itnposed upondh<> unhappy *^rsons ohligeo to pass through 
his demcsiie. Tlicsc privileges uatqirally gave risc*to others, and 
as they weie likely to be as bcpmcial in similar ‘catos, they 
were granted. At length the ciil^fgxagvew itrong enough to take 
su^ as they wanted. 

When communicatioA between idiffenmt parbt of a country is 
difficult, the utility of /airs is obvious, llipy am chaiacterisdc of 
this period. Every city aud villagb, 9veB menasteries, solicited ffic 
privilege, as a royal or tcignioral crgi^^sinoji of hcljling a fair on a 
given day in each yejar. Some of weve fairs were celcbtated over 
the world: at that of the Laddft^ at Denys, cvcu*Aimeiiiau8 
w^ere present; and the dhrpntdete describe widi wonder ami asto- 
nishment the quantity of merchanaiae exposed for sale, and the 
number of purcbase% conipl^d vridi^ die short space jof time' 
allowed for traffic.* ^ 

These centui ies were ribbtft^ents, and no reign is .mo A strikipg, 
ill tbo (haracter of its transadi|on><,i Or 4|f persomi that ngmed 
ou the stage of Europe i^^mg 1^ coptiiuvancc, thau that of 
PhiUp-Augustu# The pers^i bistora, if wc may use the term, of 
toe time, is eijuaily cqrious with ti^^pnllosopbical view pf < Ic- 
ptentserf civilization then in operation, which webaye enneuvouicd 
to take. .Tite heroes of the ace are innumerable, ^ur own ftlrbai(l> 
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•coarse, unsui passed m ieats of arms, an(} gifted with a taste foi 
sdiig ; Philip, himself* a perfect knight in the Acid, violoiit in his 
-wiatli, v^tl) in his plans, ttnscrtipalous iahis means, unfeeHiig'niid 
uiiielentiug. Ipnocen^ 111., ^ ruling spiiit of the times, the 
indefatig^i^h, the inddwiia^Ie, wid aM persuasive as long as 
gentle measures tvere likely el^t his purpose, Acicc, unruin- 
piomising, and inuKorahle when strung measures alouc tonhl 
serve hie ^ds. His powe^/.lWfife ftdt everywheie, lii'^ influtiire 
settled even questions of private life: disputes weie siibinittod to 
his arhitratioD from all qr^teis of thp wot Id, and when tlic> did 
not inteifeie with tibe domination of the Church, of which he was 
the great upholder, his decisions were prompt and just: Ins acts- 
‘’vity, and' almost oqinipresence in Eiiiope, is oge of the iiiatvcis ol 
the age. Ilie ipmiesse oolleciion of his lettcis lemaius u mqnu- 
nmnt ojp his* authorityr Our John possesses a laige place in this 
history, hut it is one Ofs distingpished baseness, ll* {xissesstd 
not a single virtue of his age, and there is scaieely a vue of auv 
other foi which be was not notpiious. The aoveieigns paitbok 
of tlie character of the cfaivaliy of wbicb thcywoie the head; 
civili/ation and rbfiuement bad not as yet set them apait liom 
theii fellow men. In some relations t)my wore suzerains, and 111 
bthers vassals, doing homage to their own liege men ; and the 
vassal and djp suzerain were not unfiequenfly at war; "in 'some 
great fief, as ra Guienne and Poitou, the vassals had a feudal light 
to carry on^ndejAmdent ward. Under such eircomstanccs a di^ice 
of equality .and parity, boths^jtt character and^ bearing, csisted 
between kings aDosemBeurs,uu:onsistent^with the modem notosns 
of soveie^Bfy.s Ph^ip'-^'^^trstus was Weed the fiist who, in 
establishing a genet m anthopty* and concentrating a vast mass of 
poyver and property, fiist 1 arsed Uie throne of France high above 
the seats of the nobles. Tt was his system so undermine the feudal 
power of hu’grand4enaAcier$^ fUid,hi long and active reign 
enabled him to make great advances towards the rampletion of 
his piojoct. When be ecunnpKicdd his reign, the King of Eng- 
land was the actual sovereign of a territory in what is now France, 
'fully eqpal to all the restoftbe French Idn^s dominions. The fiefs 
of Normandy, JBritaony»Poicriera^^itj andduieune, compose 
lie^stapd most valuable half p^inWe; w^le the counts of 
Fiaiideis, w.lio.se auHiorlty extended over Artois, the coutifs of 
Champaane, and iho^ dukes of Biogundy, owed but a foymal 
homage to him as their suaeiain, acmnif oftna fturied their goQ> 
fanoi^so^inst him m the field as on his side. At his dea.tb, the 
whole of* the fietfs of England bad passed into bis hands/ and 
besides greatly bdmbliiig toe independent authorities of Ahe gr^t 
fendatouesph the other side, be.had consolidated and generalngsd* 
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bis autboiity over’jhe avbole of bis own kiogdom, iii wbicb.prp-* 
vioifsly there bad beeo as many kingscaa tberft were castles. 

With •the Mew of illn^sting what we have callpd tliejpcmnai ' 
history of these centuries, we Will selectsomedetails of afew <^‘tbc 
events and cbaracteis Ivhich stand out pn^inently on {ho 
historical i^anvass. They who bre slow' at gathering the spirit of 
the times fioin general remarks may peihapv get more jitstructiou 
from the living pictwes which abound in me woik before ns. 
We shall not dwell upon the great movements of period, such 
as the'erhsade of Pbifip and Richard, which ended in (heoaptivity 
of the latter; nor the expedition of die Franks to the East, when 
. they took Constantmople, imd made a Count of Flauders>einpeior , 
of By/autium, and* a count of Ch|m|K^lie lord o( the Morea ; 
uoi }ct the gieat league of the balrons agaipst Philip, wbilh was 
dissohed by the decisive battld of Bovines, (Which MK Capo- 
figiie (ompaies to the battle of«WateiTdo) ; nor yet tlie wars 
of Richard or John in Fiance, not those of Louis of France in 
England, which h^ve been so imperfectly narrated by English 
bistoriaus; to do jusUcefo all these, aspdoe would be required fur 
beyond the allowed limits of |n article. But 6y some insulated 
facts which will not tak^||}p mnefa room, we c^n gage the spirit of, 
the.' age. By the description of the establishment of a single 
cotimiuHef we will giw a specimen of die manner iiv whirli these 
bulwatks of our modem liberties weiw built up, aqd it is not im- 
probable that, abridged* as it is from die contemporary chronicles, 
it will better condpee to a due iSftfKCsrion of nte nature of tins 
stiuggle for privileges, dianany thing wre haye hitherto stated. 

The history of the commune of Baou presebts*aS complete a 
picture of the progress and deveio^ebjpntof ^ese municipal gua- 
lantees as that of peibaps any other. Hib town of I^ion was 
subject to the temporalwiuthority of its bishopi*- I| had no police, 
and was constantly the scigne of die 'greatest oisoideis. The 
nobles and their fonowem exerofie^ every .kind of cruelty and in- 
justice upon die bttfgbeit ; the burj^r^ iu their turn, oppressed 
the peasants and serfs; taxes were by the'etrongest, and 
property was not respected. „ la the year I'lw, the bishcmMc had 
been got possession bf by one Gaodri,a l^iman, 
who frequented die altar W«$ mightily giWn be 

horse^^dogs, uid falcons. To|li^«s unsium/y pursuits he joined 
die greatest ciuelte of charactipv Among hn followers was one 
of .those black sla^ brought by die haronts on dieirfetuiu/iom 
a crusade. Ittig riave. had been Wn^ of die instrument of> tlic 
bishop's trueltiea exerctsed on the buigheis; in thabislidp's pa- 
lace^ he had ttu W out the eyes of emd innabtfant of die tMwn,/mrtl 

* t *0 Ai ’’ 
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' I»liis ordfhi liad msassinated another in ^e metropolitan chmeh. 

The burghers weru^naturally exasperated by this treatment, and 
' conspired to establish a eonmune. Gm’dti was at that 'time in 
England .with the Noflnali king. The burgheis addressed pio- 
piisitioiis' to the ttobW and the chapter of the church, offering to 
purchase ffieir munkipal’Uberdes. The deeds '«v ere drawn up, 
and coQili^erable sums of money t>aid» «Po his return from Eng > 
laud, Oaudri himself confirm^* them,** because he had him<'elf a 
great want ofsooney.” JBut the bishc^ hatl soon squandered, in 
horses, dogs, and gambhng, the money of tiro burgheis, and ho 
fonud that the dntios paywe by the towii, and fixed by the niu> 
nicipal icbarter, were not enoagh to satisfy bis wants, tie le- 
' solved, therefore, to abolish the commune, and he iwisnadod the 
nobles, aud even tUeJtkig Louis VI., to second his designs. I’he 
king came to Laon on Bely Thdrsday, A. 1). 1112; the next day 
it was published by Ihuqd of trumpet that tlio commtuic was 
dissolved, and that the bnrghera diould no longer retain th<‘ii 
banner, their towu«h(uu|e, and«iheir belfry. ^ This news eieatod 
great confusion ; all thn shops ami hoetemcl were iniineduUely 
shut, aud the bui^ghers took arms. Forty ot them took a mutual 
oath to kill the btsbop and idl tlieWble^whohad tlAeatenod the 
existence of tlie rising commune. TFus conspiracy got wiatl, 
aud Caudti jwas informed of it. llis friends beseeched him not 
to go out on ^the day of the Easter procession. ** Em shame i” 
ssid he, *'*/die*by mebaods of such folks as them! If John, 
my black, was to amuse •htmi'elf by pulling tlio nose of the 
stoutest among them, he durst not even grumble.” Howoves, he 


and servants, who’ wore aripa ifuder their robes* Whilst the pro- 
ression was win^M down* uue of the streets, the mob began to 
cry “ CfftammeJ Commau /” but owing to some want of under- 
standing funong theiQSelvhs, this the project of the conspi- 
rators fell to the |r6and* Ou l||8ter Thursday, wbUe the bishop, 
ill coropleto security, 'ivas c«qwni%ii^ with an archdeacon named 
^ Gnulfior, the ‘cry of** C’emuttme/ Uwunmte/” was again heard. 
Atthia 8igna}i,uumlstrs’(»f'lMmd«d huxs^rs, armed with lances 
and bojjfs, clt^ aUd axes, sorrotpided^tbe ephtcopal palace. The 
noblq^* wim ran from aH parts w Sneconr, were massacred, 
and the citizens by* romtPforoe entereci the palace, m^hig, *** Wbtac 
is the traiioi;, of a bishi^, the acoua^elE' Gaudn bad hid him- 
self m a vat; wh^ be Would not wwe beeu Iround but for the 
treVher^ of a sahwnt* One Ih^igaud, a serf qf the church of 
V; V^mceiit, who w^ the ringleader of the insurrection, "having. 

cover of fije tub, struck it with bis cluh,/:tying out 
.* tht^f bny Jiody Wititin l/e^f” TWte trcjnbiiiig* bimop 'anr 
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swered, “ Ah ! it* js ao HBUajqfjy priwner.” ** Oh* it is .you, * 
then*, master fox,” said the ahrfof St. Viliicepn, '* that base hiddeu 
yoiirVIf in this tun V’ i^ing these words, he dragged the bishop ‘ 
by the hair out of iw hiding jdace : the poor Gahflri.prayed erid 
supplicated, promising on tite Gospel to abdicate tl^bisHopnc, 
and lojtve ttie country for ever, But his osiers Ware but listened 
to ; and the serf ^ve hhni a blow th^aad viddh hit Jlwoodged 

axe. Thd second bim huishedi «»hl^ out off his 

little, finger, in orddr to take hia. rich paatonf limt his body 
i\as dragged into the street, abd every ohe that.pfwati threw mud 
and stones upon it. ,, * 

When the exasperation of the buighers had subsided) Mtey saw , 
the danger to which they •were exp^jied*. Feeling they could 
not icsist the vengeance that '^s sure to upon die towfi, they 
resoluSd to put themselves nnSen the protection of iHionias de 
Mdile, seigneur de Couc^. whose«name figures in all the populai 
talcs which describe the violence of tlie barons of the middle ages. 
Thd Sire dc Cuucv promised them bis proteefion, but only in his 
castle, fui the town, of*liaon was incapable o& defence. The 
buighcrs abandoned theiiTtown in'Wrs, and it ^s sacked, by the 
troops of LSuis \ 1.5 tb^laws of do Coney were oveiinn by the. 
foires of the barons; the victory W'as followed by vengeance: 
mort th^ three hundred burghers were bung. Uut such was 
the perseverance of the population ill die pnrsnit^of their privi* • 
leges, that sixteen yeais after the mincer of Bilhc^ Gaudn, the 
huighcrs of Laoy succeeded iannbt^mog a pew charter itndei 
theHitle of Imtitutio Pa^; it was Only, bewevei, confirmed in 
the reign of Philip Aiignstus, ^ ^ * 

The stoiy of Philip’s mnritage sg^th IdBeburg, the Danish 
piincoss, his disgust, bis divorce, nnd bis sdnse<}nctit passion for 
Agnes dc Meranie, his forced sepanUion ftom httf, her death, an^d 
again bn forced resumption of Ibfegebnrg bjf the audKcUy of the 
pope, who ligid the country undefhn mterdict, nnd, in effect, ilc- 
pnved Philip fdr the mclndot Of his*kii%doin and l^ lubjects, is 
one wbicb, in all its parts, ia not of great intentst, bpt an ad>« 

inirable practical illustration of the mafmers and modes of think* 
ing of the tanes. ’ . * W *& 

Tbe'king seems to have mil^d Xnigeburg on dhe cfCtuWif the 
praises of tlie Bidhop of wlio,% a letter to Philip, en- 

large with reptore on her gnm|t beauty, 8ad~*‘«s the deigy were 
always special mfhese inatter«h.Mdn the brilhani||y ofltojr fait tj,ait, 

. and thft daaaling sihitoness of hto' bands. Fmlip wen^to meet 
•her on Ris diatgof, with his casque op his head and his baulieik 
of ^silver wail tio hi^ shouhieipt dra rhqt him riding op faer^itn.' 
hackney , He ioaJ^l8itld^ted,1nit yet'rpajii^ her. 
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\ !But it was'wttli' great 'difficult;, that, fie^^ould 'be prevail^ upon 
’ ilj the prie$ts to cdwiunmate the idlrriage, wd he iinmediately 
' {^solved on a divdr^e.*^nnb 9 ^ obedie^ V^eigy^ t^ set to w,ork, 
' aod.aiTa^ged;«QmoA^ii^{^cali .^js^ bv which they proved that 
the prohibited. degt^O^ consanguinity : 

they by the marriage of some 

great gi;^tifailher.V;.!|^ igmtjrhut of french, but when 

she wiaa e^tplained to 

hM the td^^cltould say Was Mun- 

i^e Wttme! after a pause, sHe added 

'* JS^me I JK(^;^^.,.^^^^h^:nt^hy1ihi8‘ that she., intended to ap- 

in good tite|^.j|ie ifit$rfefed.e|l^oaIly i»her behalf^ In the mean- 
while, howov]^* ^.,^aVo^f.%;h^r capricious husband into the 
coi^nenirat',!of. rasdes/htid convents, where hcp wants 

were 80 ;,littlt! att^l^ed.tOi ^at J^^.sj^as indebted to the charity of 
some chhrci^w'fdt 3 ub^,tence«','' Stephen, Bishop of Tournay, 
wrote a ipathdSc l^^r ip her behalf to the Cardiutfl of 
Cbaoiipagn^, which, ]|^Wever,.<do^ 9 .,not seem^tb have produced its . 
proper efi^ct ; it^remaios aii .!lbn6uraible testimony of 'his buiua- . 
.mV,'>.attd the suffeijngs , and virtues' of Jihe .unhapiiy ingeburg. 

Stephen says, 

V Tbett;.;hf» a jHredkxis stone in them realnuf which men head under 
’ foot, but. wJd^h the angels <]teB(mr, and which is Worthy ef the royal 
treamiy., . I sp^ bf<th$, qtiten,,.,d^nt up in .Oisoin. as in a prison, over- 
wheboitd with ^f’Pnd.lfnuKii^iWeipewiui her destiny, and leave to 
(iiod.ulobf; te pruiteld^i^ nnd mid of her disgrace ; buUwho 

'^hos such a itg touefl^ by the misfortunes of a 

princess,: ;thd c[dm|rawi of !^to sec her jn such a state 
of pgVt^t'sb yotnig, to i>eaUti^,^'o vcnetahle in her' maimers, so modest , 
in her WiMs j 'sjd|^ Vf(«ie.ni6te ’lovely thap that of the. dlfnhfosia^ Vir- 
gin. T wonlcf sS^ shh^is |better<ete&; than Sa^;^nHtfe virtuous than Re- 
becca, moreplcasait« lhan'»W!hel;; te^ Anne, more chaste 

than Suswma. c Hjjywbd; 8tej*||g|| :ot thefteauty of -women assure us 
tint the queen fs^.nDt less lbVdly ^h;B[^i ' Hur dbily occupaUtm is to 
,t ,read,ho'pray,^lt.te,|!«ritJ shoMays even at 

chi^ i^he prop v^tfafe^ aiid moruing.till the sixth 

hopr^, nbtpnigjj^ hec^..'bfiit.iw the sdvereign : she is never 

seateiy h orateiy, she h i^p^ ch’her hne^/ or pro- 

strate on teS ^Shiteprhicess, tetvWfpgji'hhd. so noble, isi'oiced ' 
;to ^ tm paWn'he'r a^d fiWbitere j«^.%he'ihtens.of hiWstcncc: 

she asks ter'AtmwSs sdB|ii^.^a/she.stietch«.foi-th her 

.. chaDds*to reedve ihlK^^ tut« bitetiido J weepSWth her: my' 

hcarf'is mdtedWidvepm ^lei^iii hhtrp put bite 
t ; pe answors,- ?.Myin(mchi^ &¥neap.-idtttiOhk «Steanged front • 

?i® t^.did,te«^bttlpiiglomej;;ppy ordy^jA 
, hUluqf pt. jQpdte*rtWhohiW-pidtel!te»ntc/'h^C*i^H fed.. m teUbe^y 
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biiicb the cooimeacement dfLmy misfortuuca/ MUceUan* t. i. 

p. 420. 

While Ihe divorced wife was in thk pjjdahle condition, PhiiijI 
married Agnes, sister of Otho, Duke^f MOravk. Agnes^ wks a 
lady of ravishing beauty; and die monkli telt tis of her fair 
which descended to the grotiind^and of her little Jfejfl and her 
w hi to t;pnd« She^was^ moreover, a* buntii^ss, itidomitabie in the 
clmse, and on ber fiery h<»rse in iW dej>tli'of the fbreift,dike ano- 
ther Diana# or Cami&i^ gave the aeath-Wow to a stag or boar, 
with e^grace' which enchanted the whole chivalry Of the court, 
At till* o/ tourney, she distributed llie |»mes with a dignity and 
sweetness that won all hearts; many Were the young ch^alters 
Jlhat wore her colours. The King b^ame desperateljfTO love 
witli hei, and she appears fo haye du{y returned the passion^ ' 

The' news of Agnes’s beauty, and accomplishments reached 
even tlie i emote lower where the pJOus Ing^urg whs confined: 
she confided her griefs to the bosozft of the Pope. In her Icftor, 
among’ other touching things, she says, ^ By some diabolical 
counsel of the great^ he has just espoused Agnes; more beautiful, 
perhaps, she inaj be than me, but uot one who Joves him niore^; 
w Idle I, a sail plaything of fortune, am shut up in the depths of 
u castle, wheie I cannot eiyrn sec the heaven to which I hourly lift 
iny supplicating bands.” 

These letters produced but little effect as long as Celestin oc- 
cupied the pontifical throne: but ^e%centi chained ay soon as 
Jiiriocent assumed the tidra. The divorce bad been granted by a 
council without reference to the pdpal authorial and he deter- 
mined not to let so fla^rapt an encroachment of hij prerogatives 
pass with impunity. What might haye overlooked^ in the 
injustice to Ingeburg was unpardonabk m its^offcuce against the 
Pope. On the other hand, oppositipu only strengthened the 
passion of tbeVo}al lovers. ^ Agnes k my wife,** satd the king; 

no person shall separate me from herl^’ Gautle iPeasures were 
at first tried and faildd, and at last the fatal trcmetidpus interdict 
was laid ou the country. * , ' ^ 

The legate convened u sort Pf council at Digon/’ The arch- 
bishops of Jujons, Rheimti, Besan9aii, Vienne, eighteen bishops, 
and a great numberV abbots 'present. Two ebbott^ were 

charged {o summon^fi^ kmg» them put ont of the pafcce. 

On ibe^th of December^fftehishops and pmssts assembled^ ej^t^h^ 
uitli a torch in his hand* In dead c#'%he‘nigbt cleJ'ks 

chanted in a funeral tone the and pray^q|l,were addressed 

in the names of the culpable to the (3od of mercy: the*j4choes*of 
the chureff repeated, the melancholy aoond, and immediately ihe^ 
helfe^ beaitlfpr (he last iy^e,rang &e dead peal. 'J’heC^t** 
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^ OD tile elten <lu* last con8ecj>&ted wafers ^«re bulirut, 

* and 4he bodies of tho saintb and images^of t|)e patrons wei« cai- 
lileddoan into die ^pts. * In ^‘ftenee of tbe assembled people, 
tile legate, attired m nia s|b|et<oioay^ stole, used on* Jraasion 
iijty as m .the service of dm dead, <d«vated bis voice, and uii* 
iiounced to the multitude ou their knees, in the name of Jesns 
Christ, thai idi die domahys of die king of France were laid uudci 
an wterdief^ until he ceas<^ hif ^ulterona intercourse with Agnes 
de Merapie bis conpubimi;. A deep gromdog was hprd in the 
chuit:h; iim old men, dm umiMeo and chiidrhn wopti.dt seemed as 
if tile liour Of judgment was eoiae, and fhat all were gohig'td ap- 
pear before the avenging fikwl without Uie ^succour of the chuicli. 

The iutluenoe of this cnodbeding can only be calculated by 

• those who know die depm^of superstition sn which the masses 
were at this period {diunged. From the moment of the fuluiiud- 
tioii of the bull, all rdigtous somces weio suspended, the xmaoch 
of our Saviour outside' the diutsdi wiare covered up, as also those ol 
the Apoades -and tile Virgin, the guardian angel, betoic wlftmi tin' 
baron and his vassals went accustomed to kneel cveiy sabbath and 
feast day. The cross on the steeple was also*covcit.d with bl.ick 
chitb: the gales were dosed, apd the noisj bells, which an- 

. nounced the dose of labour for die dg^ and tlie iioui of pia>cr, 
were alike muffled: service ceased from one end ul the kingdom 
to the others the dimr was silent and the monastetios etill : tuai- 
liages and baptisms w^o udebrated in the churdi^md, and they 
who died (burng (die interdict did not toceive Christian buiial. 
People left tile kingdom towtOesid the ceiempmcs of tiie ciiuKh 
in iMUgfabouring notinhrMB; they tiocko^ to Normandy, lutolbi. 
tauny and the of jQs^ldbd* At many points of tlie kingdom 
violent commotions todi place : the multitude attomptud to force 
the bishops and prieeto to reopen tiie chapels, and to * elebratc the 
iioiy mysteries. ' • 

Plnhp. tiied^ in vaia eveiy meunit of rosistimo , and at lengtii 
was oblmed to send two deiks to ask ti.jU: the itsceplkt should bi 
taken uC protesting that hepW'hs ready to put the question of di- 
vorce to a trial e|f its validity. '1%i< Pope answered, “ 1 am will- 
ing: dmt first of til let him send 'tviw Ids concubiuc aud t.ikt 
b(^ LSgcbUlg: thoh, «uid tiieusMi|y,,wtfi 1 forced tg exjumu 
tlie of mSmofit iwd take offlihityiiordict? — **' My (Sod ' my 
Godr llh^e now si^ I tidm my grief?” ••Philip 

in a moMcsitof fh^ extiiumed : '^.W«U theU, I will turn mv back 
uq the Cbur(iK*^iidia was bag^y to IfavcVo jpope.” Vhjhp 
amembjod his pisdimtoMund sumiminedtbu pristapal baijuns and 
prelateSof his realm: Agues a^anwi before them, iif a suit of 
fohiprmiqs, jn gnef, but .^utmd ia her tears } if mental paleness 
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ma^ed her* face, and hciS^ar^advanced l^regmiMy .Uid ^ 

the iaterest her ap,,pe«f&nce excited; '£%e ps^ua and the f>n>- ' 
lates; however, coaid iStaa ite means of teUflwg ^'thmr sovereign : 
they, 'decided that, die liiilig'' must oho^- of the po^, 

thgt. Agues .dc .Merauie' shouH. he dtflilimed, notjL {agehdfg 
brought back froui her prisoUx. , ■ • ':i , . /■f ■ , 

Agnes ^rote an aflectia^iletter ,^43m 'poimk edro ouly an* 
sncred'by. 8en4mg a legate.-to .inopn^rinto thb^aiairsif the di* 
vorce. Sh$ lathed to a cast^^iB 'Not1«^dy>■v*hete’ site died at 
the cud of two nKMi^^io cfaitdHbp^ .',lai ^ ittetitKtia).c «outi* 
cil sai ht tSoissons tcmdlbon^ion^iho validity ^ Ihe divoiw, and 
it was ^ned by envoys ktdg of Dieti)inark. The affair 

was evciyday assuming a seilipns .character, <hhen one moni- 

lug the assembly was infonned^that :|his.hing had aft pf a sudden 
arrived on horaeback, and had Vodd 'away agtli Xugebarg on the 
croup behind him. Here was aa'end of their grave -deliberation 
on the divorce, and tlie council, sms lUssolved. BliiUp, fatlwevcf, 
had no further iutentioii than that of cpnfotniding a. council de- 
bating on a point that no longer >coUDerued bimi hc again ihut 
up iiigebiirg in aiT 4 ^^ palace, and in. spite* of. dve repeated mi- 
tieaties of the Pope that he wi^ld tiifce carhri knowledge .of his 
lawful wife, his capricioi)^ disgust remained in all its forcej aud . 
it was only ou his deadi j^d tliat he ever again consented to see 
her., • • 

' ']'he,extraoi'dinar)[ power of the Chitrdh under {ramdmt ii also 
strikingly displayed in the treatment of- the ComA) do Todlous'e, 
when Proveuce, wbich^was a ffef pf’ffie king of j/itm'gon, was in- 
' vade<i by the crusading barons, imnt u|>on destirpviag "the Afoi- . 
genses by lire and sword.* When th» powcr^l pri^e — for sateti 
was the Comte de Touloltse — saw di^^ yvaa impwsiUe for . him 
with his vassals and allies to make- head ligdinst the Frank a«4g- 
neurs under Louis .of France,, he dellwmiiara do nuiking his peace 
with the Church, which charged faint' with faere|]r er'the proted^on 
of heresy. After proniisiug to give dp into ffteiir faabds seven of bis 
strongest castles, aud taken an oato to 'couffrm^it, the Comte was. 
admitted to make his abjuration. Advancing 'towarjls'ffra sanc- 
luaiy, an altar, covered wi^i tolics, naked' to- the waist, a rope was 
drawn ti^t about hii^iieck,apdl'^ ‘bishops held tlie.euds of,|t, as if. 
they were holding a Imaatfiljmnra; .the Cbthte tbgp^prniiodnced 
an o3th,,begi«uiim .yi^.'of myto^;theP^>e 

Innocent HI,, X Hajwiobdi In Jpresence-'jijf the, holy r<dic#, the 
host add the wopd fff the true or) 9 di(«wearv.th&t I will o®fcy alVtJic 
orders of the pdip^and .^oitii,.|^nst<^ M^n (i^. legld|j^^to«dt- 
ing the 'articles for^ which 1 a|n'ejtmmimUnimded, - ■ Wl^ 
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the cOTcniouy of reconciltatioQ contMenlQrid, the tegatf^'put a afole 
' qn neelt of ihfe Wunt ioatead of the coi^, And taking the two 
enda^ he took him wto the sahctuaiy, whipping him wi.di » tod. 
The lord count criedT ofit, and waA r&4 with shame : at Inst the 
legate g^ve him absolutimi. 'iThe crowd in the church tv^s so 
great, thaA* th<w were <dt%ed to send him out of the church *a]i 
covered with hioQd, by tl^e subterranean passage leading into the 
fields. • *' * * * 

‘ We shall now pass to anoth^ aspect, in which the church, or 
at least a churdhman, pas sodtihited to an Aching mufthude. In 
one of the engi^emeuAs between 'Eichard and Philip, the Bishop 
of Beauvais whs taken prisoner: he was found by the .side of 
^ Pltilip, with his'hclmet on his head and laiice in his hand and in 
tlic courw of the battle bad snade gresit camjige among the Eng- 
liAli. * Richard treats^ him fiarshl^, and locked him up in a for- 
tified tower. He wrote, a bitihr complaint to the pope that a 
churchman sbfiuld be so treated: the pope answered latioually 
enough : " You quitted the peaerfnl rule of the shepherd foi 
the tMri»uhince of war, the mitrg for the casque, the pastoial erook 
for the lance, die qpp for the* cuirass, the ri^ for the swoid, and 
you w,iite me w&rd that evil has befallen you, I am not asto- 
* liished ; you sought— well ! you have found ; you struck, aud Jo ! 
you are stricken iu your turn: howevefft shall write to Ridiaid 
te ask your, deliverance.” At the great battle of Bovines^ the 
same bishc^ was again in grnu, and distinguished himself ^leatly * 
by his uidrveAdbs prowess, 'ftte venerable prelate fought with a 
massive iron club, for be hadA^SCfOpte of conscience about taking 
^ life away^ by an effusion of blood. Tbo dbance of thi^ fight ‘ 
brought him |h contact witfi the £art*of Salisbury, upon whom 
he fell with his club, and ^^kly brought him to the eaith. 'Xhe 
bii|bt^P i'ad by him a chatuaiN, the Sire de Nivelle. “ John do 
Nivel Ic,'^ said be, *' drag this Salisbury ^long for me : say it was 
thou thatstiuek him, for 1 am doing unlaws tul work. I should 
not chango my stuff fior this club." miying these words, he wont 
forward gaily upon the Rqglish, kno^ng tlicm*down with his 
dub, right and left.' 

Among other signs, of rim times recorded in the history of this 
leinarlmbte mign, u the crusad^ of the cbiidieti. Tib spirit of 
an s|gC«iayEe indicatdlbytlbe bH^bf the itdautine mind: in a 
countiy in a ^lopular vfhr#''tbe children will aUeiys be 

found playing at soldiers. JUut the lejigious duty of the Crujades 
bod, taken sudh universa! hold of met^s mindsf tligt it produced a 
- b^ement^ evc« motM the childfanof &ropc, of a kind unpaial- 
M ill file hutbiyof^e world. 

thj^ar ISIS, thouainds of boys and girls abandoned 
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thdr, homes, not oiil) in Vi since, but in Germany and Ival}, 
out that they \\cro beuP upon delnetiug tlij^iroly l»«and. Tin* 
eldejst weie not more than eighteen ycais of ^e. It was in«\aHi 
that theii paienis attempted to restrain them. They watched op* 
poituiiities of escape,’ aim got away by making holes in tiu walls; 
aftd sallied ioith fiotn the paternal matisioii with as much 
if they had been going to a festival. The fate of thesS unhappy 
cliildran, aft may he supposed, was most unfortunate; they weie 
entrapped in iiiinibcrs by merchants oi Veniqe, Genoa and Mar- 
seille;s» who were at ^at time engaged in the infamous traffic of 
supplying the scragUps of the East with children. A great many 
wcic shipped in thi Mediterranhutl ports, and many died of 
hungei and fatigue in jtho long joutiiies to which they had voluii* 

. taiily devoted ihcmselves, but for whicir their sticngth was utterly 
inadequate. • * , » , • 

It would be very ungiatefiil, gfter having made such copious 
use of a book as we have done in this aiticle, to speak ill of the 
author, and therefoie wc feel easy hi stiongly recommending M. 
Cmiefigiu’s history to general attention. It is wiittcn after a 
plan as yet unpiactised in England, and which can scaiceky be 
called histoiy. ft^consists almost wholly of a reproduction 
of morsels of the old coiilenyiorary writers, monks, chroniclers, 
poets and letter w liters, ^eqiiently iii their own woids, and al- , 
most always pat taking of their simplicity, at the same lime occa- 
sionally vailed by a remark which belongs to the present ccntuiy, 
111 Itself lifts style of weaving histoiyspfoduces a kind of party- 
coloured peifonnaiice, which is far fiom being a^lfeable at first 
sight: a little attentive Coiitciiiplaaion, however, shows that the 
natural icsiilt is that of dciqily imbuing the reader in the colours 
of the time. * * * 


Art. II — !,• Prolegomeiia zu einer wissoi^chaflluhen ATi/thologie, 
Von Kail Otfiiod Muller. (Aii Introduction to a Scientific 
System of Mythology. By C. O. Muller.) Gottingen. 1825. 
•8vo. * ^ 

2. Aglaophamus, Theohgm Myhlkte Gmvor^m camis hbri 

ties. Scripsit Clir. Aiigusttu> Lobeck, idemque poetarum 
Orphicoium dispSisas reliquias collegit. Konigsberg.* 1820. 
*2 voU. 8vo, ^ 

The tfttbject of mythology ihay be coosiHored in two points of 
viewr, ^either in repaid to the religion or the hktor^ of ancient 
nations. The first branch of this subjet 1 coiupiises iuvespi^a* 
ttoiis iqto the origin and nature of the different modes of worship, 
the lites* ceremonies, festivals, and sdered symbols 'prevailing 
voi^auti. No.^xni. n. 
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among the nations whose . mythology we possess ; a\^d it is this 
which has, ^ittractetf the chief notice of 'ilie wM'jters of France and 
England. These Ynthors, actuated by^difforent motives, either 
like Volney, Dupuis, and others, by a hatred, or like Bryailt, by 
a love of lljc Christian religion, have by the most absuill efymo- 
^es, tho most fanciful bypotheses, and the most illogical reason- 
ing, atletnpred -to set up a fabric which the faintest breath of 
criticism at once deuiolisnes. Though the efforts of these, w riters 
have probably been more batrep of good results tlwn those of any 
other labourers in the field of literature, *yet , the utte** worthless- 
ness of their books is to be attributed, not^o the nature <)f the 
subject, (for the history of religion is theliistory of tlie Iminaa 
mind,) bat to their eagerness to explain, upon one theory, or to 
refer to one origin, a niass oT phenomena wholly unconnected, 
and springing from humberli&ss cimsos* Dupuis and Voln6y with 
theirVstronomy, and»Bryaiit with jNoah and the ark, resemble the 
advertising quack, whose irifalliole and instantaneous cure for all 
diseases w'ould probably turnp ont not to be of use in one. But 
in explaining the sacred syinbols'sc prevalent in the ancient reli- 
gions of India, Egypt and Greece, a new path has been struck 
out by several modern writers, avoiding thq^j^urdilies of the aii- 
thorsjust mentioned. Whatever ^rrors- may have b|3en committed 
by the symbolical inylhologists, and tjj^iow'soeycr w'ell-grounded 
objections parts of their systems may bej liable, il cannot be 
denied thaU the labours of Creuzer and others on tiu> continent, 
and in this country pf’Mr. Payne Knight,* have thrown much 
light on the flibdes of expression adopted by the early priests and 
religionists for the objects audL{>o\tcrs of miture which they wor- 
shi^iped. The general us^ of these holy symbols is proved by 
their coiistan^otcurr^nce on the templ& of lliiidostau and Egypt, 
and the coins of the Grqpk states, which last w^cre exclusively 
reserved for saqred devices; nor were ever, till late times, polluted 
by pbrti aits of human princes. The fiistoriml school of mytho- 
logy hasjiad no'foHow^efs iff this C 9 pntry, tior indeed in any coun- 
try but Germany. The attempts of some of the French and 
English hisUiriails, aucli.as^Milford, Tiaoul-Rochette, and many 
others, to ejicit history' from fable, are ludicrous in the extjeme. 
.Instead of petoeiviiig tliat the legends of mythology bear only an 
analog to the truth, that they are false whcfi understood literally, 
biit^lrequei^liy true when in(erWd|$d ;metapborically, they have 

w • •->— i.i . n . ii ■ II - - ' T » " ■ - 

* Slet* his inquiry ini^ tjie Symhotical Language.of Ancient Art and Mythology Lon- 
don, lOlS. Printed for privutc^distribution, and'tineTwards^)ubIi 9 hcd in tbL^Ciassical' 
Jourtittl. It was intewM to be prefixed to the ^ii^cond voliiroe of.“ Select Specii'uens 
of Ancient SculptnitI,** published by ttie Society of, IJilettanli, which i8,.jwe undvr- 
.staod, in oonrse of prepHratibu. > . ' ^ • ... 
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ttiken them lis Uic narratii^j^a of I'euI facts, embcllisheci b^ Vrecliilily 
or a |M>&tical iuiaghratiOD; and having struck o\A tlie w ohdei s, they ^ 
took .the f i/p 7/2o/'^r/2/m Vhich remained fo< roal history. It {las' 

left to tlic nujuiiiiig genius of tlie Germans to detect the faltaci* 
ousiicss of this pi ocess, to discover the i eal nature of the legenUanr 
accounts of oaily nations, and the possibility of cstra6tfng truth 
fiom fiction. Among those vlho have clearly perceived the true 
diffeieilco iTctween tfaditioiialand contempoiniy historyj and have 
assisted by their researehes to unKddlo tlie secrets of myiliology, 
Otiiieil RlifIJer, the c^bruted author of OtchomenusJ^^ Doruim, 
the Jitrus£anb, and Aher >\orks, ;taD4s in the fiist rank. His 
sketch of a System or mythology was in some tncasuie intended 
to set foith tlie principles on which the mythological uuesti-* 
‘gations 'in his foimer vioik^ hud bedn founded; he has, hovityor, 
gone tlnough the, subject in a^egutlTr oidei, and illustrated his 
positions with nnmeious and wel^chosen examples. At the end 

* of the volume is added a statement^of the mythological systems of 
He\ne, Cieuzer, Voss, Ilermann, Buttmann and Wcickei, the 

* chu;f unt<‘rs on this biaiich of learning, together with an exami- 
iiution of then respective incuts. *On tliis ^lul se\ei*al other sub- 
jects treated in this f(\)ik with gieatlcaiuingaad*ability our limits 
.pKvent us ftoni ciUciutg; butnvc shall pioceed to lay before our 
leudeis an abstract of llflit pait of Mr. Miillers uoik which re- * 
lates to the natuic, origin and ticatment of inytliological fables: 
while in ific discussions lespecting the leligion, and* particularly 
the mystical woiship and ceteinonies tf the Gie(4l> we shall be 
assisted by the late aduiiiablc woik of Lobeck, of which moio 
will be said heieaUer. 

'Fhe fables of mythology (fAuSoi), apd the mythological collec- 
tions, such as the woik of Apollodorus, tbe^ xt/xXo^ jxuSixo^ of 
Dionysius, &c. consisted of iiarrations^f the acts and adventures 
of ceilain iiulividiials belonging to a time^divided with tolerable 
piecision from tlie legul&r history of Qi^eece. These stories aie 
not tiitf m their plum and literal sense, but must be iut^preted 
and explained* befou* their propec meaning cop be understood. 
To assist us in this soIuiioM wc have the Greek language, which 
shows that many my ihotogical,iiames have a meaning correspond- 
ing to the acts of peisons designated by them, andf % know- 
ledge of the loc^l circumstanps* of the Greek territory, ^of the 

* faistoiy, religion and civil jn^iUitions of Ibe Giceks. By these 

■* means* It may be observed that all mydiological Bibles are cither 

stateipents, clothe^ indeed in a peculiar lamjuage, of real tacts; 
or *are merely fai^ful, and represent nothing deihcd from out- 
ward observation. Ot the first class ar^ the historittd^fdUes, 
such as national genealogies^ the legends respe<;ting the foun- 
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datioii of ihe Gu'pk. cities and coloiiie\; of the second, tbe’ fic- 
tions contc) iiing \ jie attributes and aettpus of the gods* Fre- 
’quenti) these two^inds of fable are inixed in the san^e legend, 
religious taUis^ being often invented to. account for some actually 
existing worship or sacred solemnities* Thus it was said tlmt 
‘Ceres in, her wanderings came to Eleusis, and taught the Eleusi- 
nians her ^mjsteiies. The existence of the in;y8terie6 of Ceres at 
Eleusis was a' real fact, but the stoiy that Ceres had faught them 
to her vdtaries there; neither was true, nor bore any analogy to 
the truth. " : 

Our knowledge of the Grepan nivtliolojj^v is derived from tlie 
poets and piose writers. KrOni almost eveiy kind of both classes 
some infoiination may bcrdeiived — from the epic, lync, tragic and 
elegiac poets, the wiiteis of hymns and idyls — fioin the eaily and 
late ‘Chnipilers of mythology, bistoiians, gVogiinpheis, oialois, 
sophists, graijimariafis and ecch!8Ui&tical nriteis. There is, pei- 
haps, scarcely an ancient author in whom some mythological no- 
tice is not to be found. Hence the gieat difficulty of treating the 
stihjccl; as a knowledge is required tar mote extensive than i<! iie- * 
ressary for puiely histoiical in^uiiy, and the cliaiacteis and pecu- 
liarities of the different writeis must be dsiimatcd befoie their 
St)lotif iianative and application f>r the allegoiiral and faiuituL 
legends of antiquity can be tightly aei^o. 

From an examination of the different goets and prose wiiteis 
of Greece is regards their mode of handling mythological fables. 

It follov'tA tl^A wc are nof in possession of the oiiginal souice 
of these fables or jxv9oi, but that the (iicek writcis borrowed 
them fiom some more icnioR? origin. These fables weie never 
the woik ofipure inventiofii; uor didtthc Giceks ever receive 
the story of the Choice of Hercules by Piodicus, of Eros and 
Anteios, 8tc. into their vioiks of mythology: a meaning 

origiually^a story oi uariation, came to signdj an ancient stoiy or 
legend, rcfeiiiiig to a tiine separated both bv distance and charac- * 
ter fjoyi'the histOiical age — a time in wSich prodigies wcie still 
common, iii which the heroes and gods still lived together, which 
confnred nobility on all who couM trace up to it ihcir pedigree, 
and whi^ long furnished the only subjects for poetry, painting 
and sculpture. Ibe common souice from vvjiich all these w»riters 
bonoyred, who did not borrow (roit^each other, was popular tradi^ 
tiont That many of tlipe fablesscoblid not have been itivenfed by 
the poets is proved by the accurate knovVledge which ilik^ show 
of the districts to which they refer, and the temples, worsbi|>s and 
fajtcp of the natiW tribes. For it cannot be supposed either that 
there \)as a poeifo every small region of- Gieece, Or that there 
were wandermg^barda who travelled over Greece in order to col- 
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lect material for mythological fables. Tkesr popular legends 
\4ere Yiot.inveuted by the priests or cicerones ofa particular sauc- 
twary./or by a caste of meia^Ievated by ibeir knowledge above the 
tnaas of the people, but were the forms which the popular parraK 
tives and fictions naturally took at an early era of ihft Greek 
nation. I’lys distinction betw'een the original source of niytholo** 
gical fables and of 'our knowledge of them^ lietweeii the. writeis 
who have re^ordfil anil embellished and the people w»ho Juvented 
them, U of gieat iinp^aoce; but though perfectly evident when 
btate'di it has been oicir iinpiicjtl)^ denied. Thus it has been 
atgued that a cei tain Table could n-ol ha\e existed in the time 
of Homer, because it docs not octur ia the Iliad or Odyssey; 
as if Honur must haye mentioned every legend, profape oi loli- 
gious, which he had ever heard; as if many traditions uiight^iot 
liavc lived in the nlonths of the Delpluan$,Tliessuljans, and other ' 
tiibes of Gieece,. without having reached the ears of the Ionic 
poet. The table must itself furnish its own histoiy: an analysis 
of its»componeiit pints W’lll fiequeqtly, though uol always, show, 
appioximately, the d!ito and object of its inventiou. and tlie lace 
of-its inventors. AlTfie same time a chion 9 logic*al ariangeineut 
of the authorities to a fabulous fegend is not only useful, but ne- 
cessaiy. Of the various vT^sions of the same fable given by dif- 
ferent writers, that recoided by the most ancient writei i| probatbly 
the most aneieiit. A comparison of.^liesc varieties ficqucntly 
throws much light on the.objecls and interests of'tlpuie w^io suc- 
cessively changed the legend. In^etei mining the time when 
legendary fables aiotc, the gieatest assistance is derived from the 
dates of colonies ; for instunt'e, Byzanti Jm uvas founded in tlie 30th 
Olympiad (about 650 B. C.) by Megarians, with whom wete a 
party of Argives. The fables of Id connected with the woi- 
ship of Juno (.who had a Jemple on the citadeU both of AigOs 
and Byzantium) were local at Argos, and' the pikee \va{i theie 
shown where slie bad fed in the shape of a cow. ' No>v to was 
also said to havcf fed .o a cow on the promontory of Kipxs (^‘ the " 
Horn’'), near Byzantium, and to bavelborne a daughter, named 
Kspiea-iTot (‘Mhe Hoined’^ who Was thp mother of Byzas, the 
national hero. The •name Basyoius appears to have bad the 
same origin. It is evident tlien^ fables were' invcnteil ^iri 
their nej^ form, qfhr the thirpetS Ol^mprad, and probably not 
long after, as there was not in later times auch a connection be* 
tween Argos and Byaantimn as to cause a tiraiDmission of woishm 
and Sacred legends. In like maimer it may be show^n fhat tup* 
fables of thp Alpbeus and Aretbusa^ and of Medea and 3fu>on, 
were not eariier than the 6fth olympiad ; and many other ojKanipIcs^ 
niight-be givba of legends wdiich thus aiNcisc in the historietd 
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' But the difficur^ Of this process is much, increased when we 
come to events Jyiiig beyorid the bistoncal period. Indeea lt is* 
evidently impodsH>le to detcrihfine the 'i:j;act date of any eVfent in* 
?* a'n age ^anterior to authentic chronology. We must therefore.be 
satistied' vyith ascertaining the succession»or tbeYelative antiquity, 
of mythological fables which were invented before the time of me- 
mory. xMauy examples migh^ be given of siich investigations; 

. but without entering on a subject whic:b would be unintelligibie 
iitiiess treated in detail, it is sufficientlyyilain that the largest 
number of mythological leg<rnds arose in rhe fabulous age,' and 
that they preceded the existence *of a regular school of* poetry. 
The invention of such fables'did not, however, altogether expire 
till the time when philosophy apd history * began to flourish in 
' Greece. Such records put augend to.a mode of narration fitted 
' only for oral tradition. A Hke c^essation of these, fictions would 
also' have been caused by th© revolution in the religious opinions 
of Greece, .fn the earliest tiirie.thc various religious ideas a,nd 
feelings of this imtion, produced an endless variety of mythological 
fables, which the next age hamled down wjjh implicit faitli as the 
history of a nliraciijous aniiquijy ; then followed the age ‘of 
Pindar, w'hen religious feelings were ^^^flueiiced by philosophical 
. speculations opposed to many of the ancient fables; andlustly^ 
tne'dge of sophistical explaiiatlon, wher Euripidesv and .other 
philosophical poets and poetical philosophers, treated the ancient 
fables, not ds pfiniitive modds of expression, but as the vehicles 
of ihew own peherse iiptk^qs and subtle lefiqeineutsl These 
changes, how^yier, only took place in the cultivated part of the 
Greek natiofr; and priniitVye tnbes/siicb as the Arcadians, which 
still retained their /auciegt simplij^ty and barbarism, might still 
retain also tlletr ancient mode of- expression. But it is this very 
circumstance^ wW^h' forms the dil^irnncc between the genuine 
mythofogical atid'^e tion. Such stories arise 

^he lowest dfessOk of ndi harmonize with the 

spirit *cif the 'same relatio^n to the legends 

of ni^iti^Iogy as ijtiliof in ghpfts to true religion. 

' ' Tra great l4^t^dlty in alCfoytlidl^ical researches is to separate 

historian, 

phi|oSb^ true body of the 

ancient legendV to origufaf and the 

altered' foVmi . The ^ief busfoi^st of* ."the poets was - to assign 
motives and foasoBs for tfee acts of tbi^r he^oes-r-to acctufit /of 
'flic cirewnist^hW rented ^b^ trai^ido* Thus ^schylus fotmd iii 

tfrora heaVe^V that' he was 
the for theW acts; the rebel- 

Ir^i^ and pi^id though^ of gods-aiid;th^friettd ^ 
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of itum^ he drew fr^ni kis own fancy. (W^/nmy compare {his. 
witli the .first pait of the Paiadise Lost, tke^ outlines of which 
aloiie’aie* derived fipni the^acred tradition; but the councils aiid 
clii^racters of the inferi^al piinces, thoii consideiate pri^do ’wak- 
ing revenge/’ their fieiceness made fiercer by despaii, tfwpir siiUcn 
and inactive discontent, came from the mind Of Milton.*) On the 
whole, where the original Jegend often embodied the fec'hngs and 
acts of latg<; masses of men into one hero, the poets individualized 
dn^sc chaiacteis, aiKl.J&ve them personal wishes and dispositions. 
Thus* it has happeticf, that where tlic original tladitiuu contained 
in it a geim ot histoiical niNtructioo, the poets have changed the v. 
icpiesentativo of a nation into a single man, and dnsciibed as the 
casual- and iimmpoitant aets of an individual, feelings and tnea- 
smes in which largo nuinborM c?binci(lod. The ppc’tiy of (JPocce 
likewise had gr<^at influciKC in as^milatiiig the difieient local 
woiships and deities, and ai lhU*irspecl Us poweis weie far 
gieati i than that cithc i of inteic:ours(> between diffeiont laces, or 
the anthoiity of distinguished sanc^tuaiits. Thus, iu the Ancient 
injtbology of Athcit^ Athene or Minerva, attended by the three 
Agianhan nymphs, w'us a goddess presiding ovcr*agnculture. In 
Homer, howevei, she is lepie^ented as the goddess of piactical 
wisdom^ and this cbaraclTer is extended by later poets to the 
ancient Atpe legends^ twhere her attributes were onynally quite 
different. # ^ 

Hence,’* says Mr. Mullei, the Greek nation iiij^ncral, at least 
wLciovcr the influeiicgof poets leachedf^iadscareclyany other notion of a 
deity fhau that which they had deiived frcffii Homer; and the earlier alul 
discordant ideas left only in some ancient names^ ceremonies and ubstufe 
local legends, dubious traces of their for|Qer existence. It wa^ this 
astonishing influence of ppetiy which causcd^Heiodotus to ni.ike the 
assertion (which, however, must be received with, groat limitations) that 
^ Homer and Ilcsiod taught- the Greeks their tbeogony, gave tVic gods 
their names, allotted to each Ifls <rffic0 and art, and-cstabli&hed their 
forms.* ” — p. 2U. 

In cases wheie the local tradition r^preseota the deity iiudei a 
different cJiaracter fi om that in which it appear^ in the received 
poetical mythology, there is ub doubt that Uie former is the more 
,ancient,us it could acaicely Mve* affeeu after the other ifoUous 
bad bdci>ine generally pxe^v^^\mtV ^ p' 

As to the treatment w'hich the fabuloua legends rocciwd from 
the ancient historiaftis, it is very necesstny to observe, that when a 
definite i»tatement respecting some ancient lace occurs in Ht'ro- 
dotus of'Thucydides, it is not to be set down as an indututable 
truth; and^a mythological account in Pausanias i elating to t\^e, 
same subject to be thought unworthy of sefions notjce. BM in 
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, genet al the lnstoi]';^al statement ia the remit ^ '^the fabulous tegei^d 
IS the souice from \ihich tlie historhm^diew his iiifoi uiation^ as 
neilhei Herodotus nor his successors U^d on the matteis of early 
history an^ otiicr authority than popular traditiom ''rhe object, 
tlicrefuiti^ 111 e^iaininitig such accounts derued fiom tradition^ is to 
single ontHhe statements fioni which the naiiative of \h(*hi&lorian 
appears to he dei ive(l« to examine ho)^^' fai these accounts bear 
out the relation ioytnded upon them, and to discovti what parts 
of the supposed histoiy ijere gained by bfcience, and how fai 
these infeiciius are correct. ^ ]j 

J3ut, HI ordei to lestore a mythological ttfle to its oiiginal state, 
a diffeient process is icquireci; the whole must be resolved into 
its component parts, and each be ‘^opaiatcly ex.iimiied. A pro- 
cess, the very reverse of tlialt which these fables had uiideigone iii 
the hands of the ancient copi|5iliis and lecisciS, who sought to 
form them into uniform bodies, having an appaient harmony and 
conntvion. At every step the mythologist will discosei what dis- 
cordant elements, both in meaning, place, and time, have dieen 
moulded by a* truly levelling spirit into one consecutive fable. 
The web of mythology, which had been woven in the fnll da\ of 
Grecian learning and ciitrcisin, irfust be laboriously uutavelled in 
the compaiative darkness of modem tiTdes. 

It IS, Bojvcvcr, necessary to guanl againjt an abuse of this pro- 
cess of scpaiation by dissolving parts which were originally con- 
nected. ' l^oTf this purpose, before examining a mythological nai- 
rative, the inquii'er should as|c hiinselt three questions — >Vhere 
wad it invented? By what persons ? And on what occasion I 
As to the first question, it is evidetitf that qvery fable must have 
arisen iti $ome o»e place, and that, if (!his can be ascertained, much 
assistance will be given t6waids separating' the earliei aud tatei 
parts of the legends Ih mokt cases/ Ais is not.ji difficult pro- 
blem; as we have only .to as^, whom* die story most concerns f 
The inhabitants of a country naf|rr4lty ipeak of their native hc- 
loes; the founders of town are ^celebrated as such in the tra- 
ditions of hs citiaens; the mils, and streams, and fountains, are 
changed into mythological pebj^fmiges by those who dwell about 
them, , and ha^ experienced the peculiaro feelings which they 
aw^aken. 'Fhe chief exceptions are 4he fables relating to ima^i- 
nar) iiiitious^ such asothe jEthiep$<^ns and Hyperborsatls^ (who 
were nbt till lute tim^s respectively identified whh the negroes 
and inhabitants of the north,) and the exten^on of, an originally 
Grecian legend to a foreign country, as tfail expedition of the Argo 
to'Cokhis, the lesidence of the Gorgoasib Libya; abd sometiines 
foreign fable has been received into the mythology, oti 
nccqxiWoi some supposed resembla/ice or affinity.* Thus the 
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artn; of Alexander found'^in India a god wrsbtppfd with the , 
same rites s(s Dionysius or Bacchus m their jowu country: 

whcvnce^aiose the fable the expedition of Bacchus ^ the Kast. 

^ To decide by whotn a mythological story has been iiiYeoied^ 
must keep ili mind that it is not always to be lefbjrtcd tp ttm 
iiihabitftnts of the country known to history. Kluay^pa^of a 
national mythology owe their orig^in to races subdued or expelled; 
and have survived, in Vragnieifta and ruins, the dominion, or 
even existence of tl^ tribes which gave them birth. Thus many 
of the Boeotian 1eu;/nds belong {o the ancient Thracians, Cad- 
means, and JVlinyals; bf the Athenian to the Pelasgians, and 
most of the Peloponnesian tiadit|ons were eailicr than the Poric 
invasion. (In like mannej the fabulous exploits of the British hero 
Arthur became the favourite theme of the N^orman mwstrels, 
whose only liglit to the fame of this piinCS was derived fiom the 
con<|uc8t of the Anglo-Saxons, vRio had themselves conquered 
the Biitons.’*^) * 

ll'hiidly, in many, though not in all cases, the fable lejates to 
some leal iait ok event. Otie*legend lefcis to kn ancient rite, 
anothei to the fc&tmil of some god and the exhibitions accompo* 
iiying It; a thud to some institution or custom of eaily times. In 
ihesr cases the object iHo account for these facts by stones which, 
arc indeed fuKe, but which would explain them if they ioe^e 
f/vVe.f tt singular that iti numerous instances th^ occasion fov 
such legends was fuhifsbed hy fa Ise^tymolof^my^^^ Proper names 
weio explained by ai/iiicorrect derivation, and then a story was 
invented to agree with the false ^cafiing thus obtained. So, for 
example, the Athenian and Ionian |iestfVal of Apyturia doubtless 
signified an assemblage of the members of the patr«e or clans 
but the ancients derived the word from* ivatTi, or deceit, con- 
necting with it the story of a border-waf between tlie Athenians 
and Bmotians. • 

Fiom the circumstance of the fables of mythology so^frequeutly 
leferiing to •real tacts, it is necessary to know tho$e which gave 
occasion to the ^aditiori. Among these there is no class of fiicts 
which so often come into qiiestbn gs the rites and observances 
of the diflFerent worships of Greece, the saCred^ places, priests, 
festivals, 8cc, Hence in a' system of mythology it is pfoper^to 
•^take a* general siirvey of the iiidigiou of^ the Greeks ; tliougpi only 
in aVbbsidiary ppint of view, as the cofrrttuess of the mode of 

< * *Sei Sir J. Mac]dnto«h*s History of EtigkiDd, Vol. k p; 96 * ^ ^ ^ 

f ** In commune opinio sal«bat, que nbnm^bnt ntMmequB In ff mrm JiieretiC, sum 
d^9re fnwftH hdberif* Amob. vii. 9b* Lpbeck, voK k p. 171. a 

t frmn a and irarl|pif, ** the foembrrs of e nhrfa ” Se^ Muller*« Poriens, 

vol. i. p. 9^. Ki)g. translation.^ also l.obeck, vol. i. p. Ib8. 
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above detailed is’ ibdependent. of.'lbe 
iSOrftctness of any views on the' ancient religions, which it assumes 
as existing* whatever may have been thoir origin. • . 

/^The religions of Greece appear to have been originally very 
numerous, * and to have varied greatly in character. The franli« 
and tu'ihultuous orgies of Bacchus differed as much fi otS the so- 
lemnity and gloominess of the^w’orship pf CcrcS, as both differed 
from the tbeerfaJ, serene, and bnergetic feelings inspired by the 
Worship of ApoHor These various deities lyid inodes of^worsliip 
did >iot arise at successive stages of civilijlation, as appears to 
have been the dase in thd Indian religion ; ijot their variety is* to 
be attributed to the dissimilar .characters Of the numerous races 
which peopled the Greek territory. All in(]uiries go to prove 
the originally limited sphere W thb several religions of Greece. 
]Sach god has his favdiiriic abode,' his fponrite territory, generally 
likewise the place of his birlli,; and, however obscure and scanty 
the vestiges which guide Us, the worship of Apollo may be traced 
to northern Thessaly, the orgies of Bacchus to Boeotian Thaace, 
and the worship' of Neptune to the shores of the Saronic and 
Corinthian bays,* while all the temples of Juno were derived 
from Argos. Although this origfual divemty of worship was 

• much softened by the' influence of the pdets, the peaceful inter- 

course of different:' tribes. Or tlieir mixtur^ by conqu^t and’ by 
l^pliUcal incorporation, (such as the union of several boroughs 
lAto one «city^r state, th% conversion qf gentile into national 
rites, &c.) yet it was t^ever wholly obliterated, and the idea of a 
national and tutelar deity, faavii^ local atiachmaits, aiid demand- 
ing them in a^turli, always|fCBlam^d a«predoininatiu article in 
the religions opinions of the Greeka.: Tn Wrly times the worship 
of die national deity was c^ntmod to tlie, whole nation ; whence 
the performance of its rites, as a coiiccrn,4)eloriged 

to the princes ofjrings^iOSrjinXsTj); ’^eVr lebratiou of this public 
worship was ^pne ' of the 'most offices of these petty 

* rhiers, pariiculariy iu ^ lisss warllie Irib^is ; and it may nearly 
ns well he said that tb^ pric^ ewere^ as that the kings were 
priests-. The royal .families A%i^uy retained iheso s.ac^*dotal 

^ fqpcti6n|: after ;^^ir political po\ver bad expired. The same in- 
beritaa^^ of . pi^stly q^es Som also took place-,bi other 
noble^families r m the . ^pstprical such heritable priesihood^' 

Wjere however num^ thai^mbsc vyhictf were given tlm 
.'Wate to the pij^ns of ils choice. There are inpreovert Jt|ie 
i iSbrongest re^^ that there never was a sacerdo^l 

^^te ip/Sreece; of a diyism^^^ of ih^ comrfliunity ii\to priests , and 
Ifiyiiieill . this been the case, the d^tinctioa VKoiild have jteen ' 

l^ribrmance of ^sonfe pn 
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dieted to the other order/‘ Now die duties tlic <»reek prio&ls 
were sometiines to Belivtr a Bhoit, siiuple forfli of prajer ; to*pcr- 
form saVrifices, in which ffreat stre&s laid on the manual dex- 
terity and skill of the saci dicer; and various ceremonies, sitch^for 
jnstarree, as the.ritc of atoiietuent for bloody the conHcerutiou^bf 
sacred objects, places, &c.; llie singing of hyiniib, and*soniotimes 
divination?*' All ihcs<‘ functions might howevcT btj pcrfoimed by 
pci sons who wcie not pilests : tlmis the Ephetue^ a court of judges 
at Aihen<f, purified^ fiom die guilt of homicide; hjmiis were 
gcncKilly sung by )>/blic choruses ; and any one was free to exer^- 
cise the art of sootlsajiiig. It sometimes happened that ceitain 
leligioiis litcs w^eie attended, wyh poculiai sanctity, and were 
lookp(l on with great superstitious awe; but ihete is no trace of , 
their affoi ding the pncslh auj^oppoitunity or eiicourageinpiit for 
gaining iinpoitant political pri\iloges. N(» ascetic discipline was 
perpetuated fioin lathei to sou, orYioni genciation to generation; 
no alliance or conceit^ expressed Sr uudcrvsU^od, existed between 
tlig ptiests ot diffcicnf stales. 

11 the piiesls of Greece wotf Id ever have formed themselves 
into a powerful body, linked jtogetber by their garticipation in the 
same lights, their precise dWision from the rest of the people, 
and'their knowledge ofH secret theology, it might have been eX-. 
ported that the hereditary ministers of the 99tcre4 Eleumuan w?//s- 
iehes, wo^^ld, above all others, have enjoyed thesd prtvilegcRt Ne- 
verthelebs, tlie member s of tlie famil|y of the Etjmolpjdte, which 
had the piivilegc oi shewing to the- ipiliated tbe'sHCied symbols 
Sencvwai); of the fauiiljr of Callius and Uipponicus, mid 
afterwards of the J^ycomcche, whkhfhpd tlie office^of torch-b<'ui^r 
at Eleiisis ; and of the Iheroceryccs, or sacred heralds, who per* 
formed various duties at the cefebr;i%ioii of the Eleusinian mas- 
teries, were^ by no means exclusively priests, or restricted from 
following any other entpfoy meats or professiotis^ The statesman, 
the ambassador, the orator,, the general, or the merchant, would 
at the appouited ^ime put on' his^ sacred dresd, and perfoim his 
bonoinable duties in tlie temple of EIcusis, and then return to . 
his usual course of life* The pr&rtleges >vhich belonged to these 

• It naai priests' Buty, h Apjifeius, ” Callere Wges cerimonUruin, f 4 s 

reVigionum, jus saergrum.’' A/jol. {»*M<5v* ” beomm CUUus (uiiyii LattaiitJus) won ha- 
bet wipkittiam, <|ii»a^nihn ibi discitt!^ qumt ad luores ext^leedos vitatKiuoi for- 

jmaacnfhi; nr« litibct iiiquisUionem veriUttn, ntd tantunitnodo rituni coleiicti, 

qwi mmUterio corpods constat.” JfUttiL Iv. hi hiik first book ou J>n im Anti- 

^Ums, tn<nre three k teds of theology s—t. TtrofkbaicK* or mytholugu a1, iiited by the 
poets : S. Thai relating to natural philosophy, used b^ men of scS€tu:e * a, X^e popu- 
lar ; which last j^ind (and notthfr pbllosophit j) tlKolugy) ** i»u«liiicsa^eido(c*< 

opsse* at^e odministrare debcni, ia qup est, quoa decs cdleie, quse saertp ct satribcia 
\facorq ^jt^qvam par lit** p. 3S4* ed. Blpont-^ThS above and other passages of like 
Httport m^cpUticM in Xaibcctil vok i. p* ti<.^ 
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families may be cdknpaied with the rights, honorary rattier than 
valuable, which are hereditary in some faitiilies in England.; such 
• as the office of Ling’s champion, falcotj^r, &c.; only ‘the duties 
entailed on the three noble families of Athens were inqie fre^- 
' qiicntly eicmisedi and were (not accessory but) essential to a 
more solemn and awful ceremony than the English rotonaiion. 

It is, however, on the supposed rites of the Elensiniau mysteries 
that many •niodera waiters have fbtinded Aitir notions of a sysuni 
of secret and sublime doctrines inculcated by priests of Gieeco, 
banded down fiqm the earliest tpiies, the remjeants of a primitive 
cmlization. Admitted into the inmost shiiyes of the temple at 
Eleusis, listening to the oracular lessons *of Hierophants, and 
^ gradually trained for a participation irt such holy seciet*^, the 
trembling neophyte learned to despise the silly tissue of fables 
which the vulgar calle<( religion, and imbibed the doctrines of a 
pure theology, the immortality of the soul, and the piospect of a 
recompense for virtue in another life. The following siimmuiy 
of the celebrated Creuxer’s opinions on this subject js given by 
M. Silvtstre de Sacy : — . 

Wlien there had been placed under the eyes of !he initiated symboli- 
cal representations of the creation of file uui verse, and the oiigiii of 
tilings, the migrations and jpurifications of the^soub the origin ami pto* 
gross, of agriculture and civuization in Greece, there w^as diawu iroiii 
these symbols as^id these scenes in the great mystefies an iiistiUction de- 
stined only for the more perfect* ; aqd to the epopts were communicated 
the doctrinesVf tlitf existence of ^ single and eteinal God, and the tlcsti- 
iiatioD of the universe, and pf man it,particular/ tom, i. p. 448. 

Eoi the detailec^ refutation oi^ these' and* othef exaggerated opi- 
nions, wc are indebted to the admirable work of JLobeck, named 
at the head of this article, w>f whose arguments we will now 
attempt to give our readers a short abridgment. * 

It appears that instead of a few petsoi^ being admitted with 
care, and after long preparation, tci % kuowledge of the hidden 
doctrines of the Eteusioiao priests/ these mysteries were open to 
; all men and women,* eacept CSirehs defiled by the comtntssiofi of 
-some atrocious crime, and batbariaiis. The Eumolpidae and 
Ceryces called uppn all to appitnach whose Jiands were clean, 
and who jipoke th^ Gieek tongue/. The citizens of other states' 
hesidesrAthens were (in la^er times at feast) admitted, and perhaps 
also the Athenian ^sbves. It is clear that the Hierophants cduld 
not have proceeded* to atthek tlie popular religion of their coun* 
try, an^ teach a purer doctrine, before this promiscuous crowd' of 
different nations, ages, and sexes. But had* they not two sets of 


• Lobcefc^ vol. I. p, 
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' ddctijnes^ one esoteric^ one exoteric ; the oye jdestin^ for ihc 
vulgar and ilUteratf, the other reserved for the learned and refined? 
It has been imagined that some sign or waH^bword was uaed by 
those wKo entered the ter^ide. This notion is however contra^ 
dieted by a story in Livy, that ** two ^cariianian youths^ who 
h&d not been injtiated, accidentally entered the temple V)f Genss 
during the days of the mysteries. They were soon detected by 
their absurtl questions, and being carried to the managers of the 
temple, though it was plain that they had come there by mistake, 
were put 10 death for so horrible ^ crime.” (xxxi. 14.) The temple 
at Uleuigs was thei/fore protected rather by the opinion of its 
sanctity, than by anyicotitrivance of tickets or watchwords. All 
the introduction rcqmsite was the ^company of a friend previously 
* initiated ; and it seems no} to have been an uncommon duty of an^ 
Athenian host to take his guest to tlie Eleusinian festival. ^sThere 
weie some stages of initiation, or at least a fuccessiou of different 
reieinouics, which came at eertaiA intervals of time;* no one 
<‘ouId be admitted to the great, whS bad not been initiated at the 
kssci mysteries : but there is no pi oof of a gradation of doc- 
tunes, religious or. moral. Wheli Alcihiades and his associates 
weie indicted for inirttUing the public religion of, Attica, tlie writ* 
ing of accusation set foith thai ** Akibiades had commtHed*sacrim 
lege towards Ceics and RrosiCrpine, by imitating the mysteries, and • 
shewing them to his companions in the same dress %n which the 
hierophant ^shewed tKk sacred things; and by calling himself the 
hierophant j Polytion the torch-bearer^^nd Theodot^ns the heraW^ 
{Plutarch, Alc'tb. 22.) * And Lysias accuses Aiidocides of pw/- 
ting on the sacred dress, and shouMg in mimcry the sacred things 
to the uninitiated^ and uttering the seifet words'* (pt I07») Wliat 
wcie the sacred things shown in the original of this mimic repre* 
sentation? Probably the llierophaifts displayed some images 
and statues of the gods, sacred ^ vessels ' and cjwkcts contain-^^ 
ing holy symlmls;]: and Allies, such as mre exhibited in lloman 
Catholic churches, it appears also that a veil or cm tain was at 
some pait of ^the (o)emni^ withdrawn, which discoveied statues 
of the gods set ofi' with lighted torehes and much splendour of 
ornament. The *ude ceremony was doubtless contrived so as 
to produce a gra^ird and imposing spectacle:^ and when tho 
severe and simple beauty of the tiacred architecture and sculpture 
of the Athenians was contrasted* witb the brilliant decoraticuis of 
the tethplc, the procession, ^ano ibe priests, when the gold and 

— ^ — — — -j 

* vdh svXiTihf imam rSn^ /Miicffiy w iwmru ji^v Fltttftrcjf, vit. 

Denio»tb, «6. ^ ^ * 

t p. 14(^. 188, note. * i See Lobeck. voL i. 

' $ Muller, p. 
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$iWer V^sseli( >/^efe displayed, wheii * tlw? gaci‘ed byniiis wene*: 
<^aMnted« 'and th^ sublime impression was •Strengtliencd tiy a' 
l[}eep superstitious vfe may jtnagTvie tbbt die ceiebratian of 

the Elcusinian mysteries awakened fillings very, dtfierfint .from , 
those produced' on common occasions. The rites, however, were 
mot |>ei formed in silence; the Hierophant (as we. learn from 
Lysias,) «poke tha aecret words.” These words were doubtless 
nothing more than short litanies or invocations to the deities of 
the temple, — short ritual formnl^; or at the most, brief narra- 
tions' of some mythological fables relating to the* Eleusinian 
deities; illustrative of allegorical paintings av sculpturea^ .Some- 
times an adventurous priest or iiieropha^ might volunteer a 
myii^dcal discourse on some. siQipIe natural^facts, on the benefits 
'br origin of agricullure, and on the plainest moral duties’; ,ahd it 
cahdiri: be doubted that the mythological chafaCter of Proserpine, 
as a deity of Hades, *the receptacle of departed'spiiits, gave occa- 
sion fbr^ all usiona to a future'life.v* The choice, of these .subjects 
seems to have beed^in. great measure arbitrary, and to have varied 
io tlie place at ditfei'cnt times.* But (whatever might be 
the subject) these effusions wefd'prdbably mere my stical rhapsodies, 
devoid of rational information, and by no means contained religious 
tenets or articles' of faith. Of thepthree parts of which the priest^s 
duty atHhe mysteries is made by ancieiit writers to consist, the 
things which he $h^wed^ which be;drd, and which he spoke^ (ri 

la^st was by, far the least 
important, and is sometiibes olhitted as implied in the otliers. 

, Thus Aristotle stated that persons initiated in the mysteries' 
wci^ not to jearn any thing; td^Wxperienee certain feelings, 
and be pute into •« certam 'W mii^ch having previously ' 
been p|tepaf^'''fdr auc^ 8edthhehts*"f^; N what 

the. initiated did see and hesr, iHe;? we^/tbound not to reveal ; 
^and the Girei^s^'even of the Igtl^ a.mys- 

tkaL sul^ divulging > any 

' explanation or fa ble' t^iatod > ,at /the mysteries. J This 

' aecitfcy was considered by;tbe as asblemna*^ duty; 

toihfrhige which wai and accursed. ^ A 



' '* 1,'p. 136, ' , 

t Tftiiff''riTiXwrf«vpvf hhdlk.'Sk v«0^r «a1, )«»» ’ 

Syifesjus Diqa.p.^;' A* P^s^ge seeips to u$ quite 

■ decisive. « Qu^ HlerupMiitse C wincesqoe ' (^ys^Mn. lobeck ,) liicrlti euc piWabeatiir 
tuit accUipbaiir/ptoijUi^tn fui^iifise ad coraniqr^df^\jlbdl^tiuin Miboi viiYebaut, 
erudieodos nihil; mttltoque magh veteles eriifis .©dftfiimalfsh^uaia tolled 
cu^ dts>r,um dearu^nique iavO€atione;c«nj<iactaV* yohh p. t47. 

\y t ^I-oheck, vqUj, p, voUi, p, I887,i';ba8 selected' same the 

' number. whteb loight much incitn^ 
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bel\ot.not confined to Atticu, oi ev^ii lo Ukeu up 

by iieiglibouiins; lulions.* 

Vetabo*(^nj‘»IIoiace) <jiii Cerciis^cnnn 
\ iil£!;<uit tWifiw L snh i«.dtiTi 
Sit tirtbibffs, fiagiknu}Ui. iiKcuiii 
Sohut phc\M.lon *' 

The spleiidoui of the uaiue and arts, the renown of •flic writers 
of Alheiib, nhe wdl-kno\Mi supei^Ulioub tuiii of the Athenian»» 
and the expcii&e dwA ina^mfiiciKe Mith \^hich they celti)iated alt 
leligioiis soteiniuUes, weie* the chief causes of the fume oi the 
]^!!leu&(Uiaji iifysfeiies/and gave them a saiictit} founded rathoi on 
fancy and eiitlHisiasii than cool jeason. lienee the poets and 
paiiigviical oiatois spaaL oi these^holy iites with laptures which 
we find it difBcutt to account foi, who contemplate with a cold 
and ciitical sdutmj those < eremoiii^i», whuh to the* AtlrHuians 
weie hallowed by the wainith of divotiomand the niemoi;^ of 
sublime and jcligious aspnations. Happy the mail (^avs Ppi"- 
dai) who descuids btneath the holl&w eaith, having belitld those 
jn}st6nes. He knows the end, he knows the divine oiigin of 
liicT' In a like s^iaia are the ^or^es oi Soplioclcs : •‘Thrice 
happy the} who clcseond to the shades bilow alkei having beheld 
these JiUs;* loi the} alone Inwe life in Hadts, while all otbeis 
suffei llicie evei} kind of evil.’ Those (says Isociates) who 
have bten iinUaud in the m}stciics of Cetes, entei tarn bf ttei 
hopes l)oth as to tinf end of life and the whole o? futurity .’’f* 
That such Hopes were raised in the blasts of the pntia1|;d by the 
ElcuMiliuii Ti)}steiies, hdpes (as Ciceio says) not of a better hie 
only, but also of a betUr easy to believe ; only it unust 

be icmembered that they yirere not founded on any^ solid coirvic- 
* tiou, but resembled rather the expectations of reward vyhicti the 
Mahomedap founds on his visit to tiie Prophet’s shnito, oi the 
Roman Catholic on Ilia pilgrimage to RotVie or Loretto, than the 
reasonable, fixed, and <Xilni persuasion of a life to come, and a 
return lor good and evil deeds, which the enlightened Christian 
diaws from th^ book of revelation. 

It IS impossible for the stuclfent of antiquity to impress too 
strongly on his nmi<t iwo chaiacteiUtics of the Gieek pol} theism; 
tiz. the local iiatuic of the difioi ut worships, and the absence of 
all doctiineS or aiticles of faith ^ To us, a leligion without doc- 

* * ^ 

• It 18 «orfl»y of remark, that both and SofSivcIcs speak o{ seeing the myu* 

(erics: msTveii ravra tiXs,) at if that wlucii otiUck th( c}<. was more ilik^ 

porlant than tliat which struck the ear. In like inaniRi ifirutk t in bunpides, 
** IrejMced atseem^ tht*Qr,,ies ol tlw) fAva*^v ofyi* iv7vx,*t^* Here. 

Flirt 613 ’ « 

i Wft jt we 0Ibu TiXsvr?^ yeit tow ^fima.Yrce dUhof niiove rac Ixvibif Pdheg. 
p.69. Scot! te otlier pansagf 8 1 1 1 oleck, p. 69. 
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trines seems like ^ wood w^hout trees, or a town witiiout houses, 
plain contradiction in terms. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Oieeks Clever looked to their priests» for ''instruction or exhor- 
tation, whethei moral or religious. Tihey considered them as 
manual operators in a set of outward ceremonies intended to gain 
the goud-uill oi appease the wrath of some deity, whose piotec- 
tion was supposed to confined exclusively or chiefl} to the in- 
habitants of a particular family, towu, or distiict. Hence* the ex- 
pression 'ot Liv), which to our ears sounds so strange, that the 
JEtrttscaus were the more devoted to religions observances because 
the> excelled in the art of perfoiniing tnmi;”'*^ Qie sacerdotal 
dudes being considered as a sort of sleigl/t-oi-hand and curious 
mystery; like the feats of a Juggler, or 'the occult science of a 
magician. The chief exc ellence of a priest consisted in knowing 
wbaKdeitics were on such and such an occasion to be appeased ; 
m what niaunei ibit^ was to be dtiiie, in what oidei the iites fol- 
lowed each othei i^^nd in perfoiniing these operations in an adioit 
and skilful manner! The pnests were as much the peifoinicrs 
in the religious ceremonies of the Uieeks as the actois aie^in a 
play-house : the spectators of a sacrifice, a piiiification, oi a mys- 
tery, might gainfhe favour of a god, be cleansed from the stain of 
homicide, or be elevated by the ccmimuuication of holy secicts, as 
the audieoc^e are affected by the mimiciy ot the actors ; but in neither 
rase was the effect produced by the agency of the lookers-on. That 
the educatfon of the }outh should, as in England, Spain, Italy, 
and othcc countries, be entrusted to Xhe clergy, or order of priests, 
would to a Greek have been as incomprehensible as that any one 
doctrine, such as that of the iifHnortaSity of the soul, should have 
been incale.a1»d as an article of faith by aH the diffeient priests of 
all the diffeient religions of his country. ^ Where theic was a 
regular hierarchy, posses^d of laige political privileges, and^^ 
trmied to their ciutics by a long and laborious education, as in^ 

^ India, Egj^pt, Ktruria, and Goal# inculcation of leligious 
doctriiieif Was possible; and thus dte Diuids taught the eteinity * 
and transmigration of the s^^ul os a fundamental dogma of the 
Gaulish religion, t which |irobahly was the same in the island of 

* *^Gen8 ante omnes alias ea niagpi ti^dita rellgiOmbas, QU0d extefleret arte colendi 
eas.” Livy, t. t An idea of some state of Oie mind is 8oSns« parably connected with 
our notibn of religion, thot it Is impoH&ibleno senefer these words faithfully iiito Lnglish. 

t Aie nassages ol the anci^ts on tins paiqt*are collected by Amed^e Thierry, JEfu- 
U0fr€ dfrv irauiotnf tom. ii P| 8i, According to Strabo, ** the Droids teach that the 
human soul and the a^orld are Imperishable , but that and water wilt one day gam 
the ntasu ry It does not clearly appedt h hdlher heij^anf that the sools of qien will 
a|,wli as the world be destroy hre and water; tf he does, Dr. Whately is ex- 
eosafalt for omitting all notice of tliese testimonies h> JiiS argnmenlt to show that the 
doctrine^if the immortality of the soal was unknown to, or at least disbebe«bd by thn 
iuicients See his £ciatfs on the PocuUarUioi of Chn^ttamtn. Essav 1. 
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Mtfnu.as in Armorica, and \^as inaititaiiied &o hy the C(>umuniK.:i- 
lion oJ the priest'^. ^ But in (jircce, Asia Mind?’, Sicil\ luul Italy, 
thero„yvas (cspociail^'iii eynly limes) no oiu*. ^iii\ersul religioj! oc 
\voj'.sljip luijt; lli(^ territory was (as it \v<'rc) paicclhri out rmumjr 
niun'croLis ileilics, each A whom was the ivitolar, iralional, lioio- 
difliry, or paternal "od of some race, state, city, clun^ (w family. 
1 he gods, though generally recognised out of tluur owu^dtujiains as 
liavirigci difiiie power, and eelebrafod with almost Cijual honours 
by the various pools of f Greece and Itorne, yet hail a })eculiar 
local iuilucTice, and a decided prcdiloclioii for certain- places and 

f persons. . Ibus whAi Voji was razed aia! iiTcorporated with 
lotYic, tile lloiuims, Ja ishing to nafurali/o in tiioir city the VVieii- 
tine worship of JunoVhcloic they procecth d to move her statue 
•first asked the goddess “ wdiclher sfiewas w illing to go to Komc/^^ 
lienee it was that the vvershrppers e^* any particular (Jidty^so far 
from wisliing to force their own udigion U|^)n others, or even to 
make proselytes by gentle means, cdnsidcved llu inselves rather as 
having a preference over their iieigWiOurs, w hich woidd b(j lost by 
suc|j a conmuinicalioii. ^Ihey enjoyed the favour of some }>ovver- 
fiil, placable, and tjencficeiU god,*\vlio would assist them iu the 
hour of need ;+ they were the repositories of a most preci«)us secret 
in knowing llie best means, by propi*r riles and cercmoipes, of 
obtaining liis assistance.* In tins' spirit is conceiVed the advic<‘ of 
Ajax in ilomer, that the Greeks should pray apairund in sih ncc,,J; 

• l<ist*lhe T^^jaus miglft overhear them, and, by imitating them, be 
able to pray with ecjual effect. Origbudly the lileiisiiiian myste- 
ries wore closed to all b\U Alheiiiaus the liberality of fater times 
and the eagerness, of strangers yy gain admission abolished the 
monopoly of the benefits^supposed ly flow' IVoin thj^*se holy initia- 
tions.! The Greeks vvere rather happy to be allowed a free 
trade in religion, and 'to import saer^i riles from foreign coun- 
tries,^ than desirous to make., converts by* the sword or the stake. 
Ihc worshippers of ally particular god conceived themselves in 
the possession of .a valuabl^oligjous tnonopoly and pre-xmiinence, 
as knowing a, short itud easy road to divine protection ; \ind they 
were no more anxious to make others plnticipaU^ in these advan- 
tages than the nwiVibers of tlic Bank of England or the East 
India Compaijy would wisli to extend to others tb.c privileges of 
their respective monopolips.^ Ueligions persecution, except for 

• Viiue ire Jutio.-^Livy, V. 2^* 4 * 

t See parncuhirly Lobixk, vol, ii. on the S.nmjihnician (]i-I(ie.s, iilio were 

celebrated for the proi^ipt a.s|lstance which they gave m to ihose who 

ocl been initiated in their mysteries. 

X Iliad, vii. 195.^ ^ ^ ^ Lobcck, *ril. i. p. 273. Muller, ^.•211. 

II Sec jnscnplion in Bocrkli’s Corp.' Tnj,cript. No. 71. 

I.obock, vol. i. p. yri. 
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religious, inhovatious by Individuals, as, in tlic case of Socrates, or 
for impietv, aff ib those of iEschyUis,* Dia^oras^ Aristotle, &c- 
\vas tlierciore unkpown to the Greeks. l.*he national deities 
appeared to possess Mjy prescri{>tioii s^ich pre-eminent privllcgefe, 
that they were not to be disturbed by the unauthorised ^intfoduc- 
tion of fresh gods, which w^as rather a national concern nor were 
an insult t>Jf’ the mysteries, a revelation of mystical fables, J a deifi- 
cation of nien,^5 or a total denial of all divine power, ^ole^Aited by 
the (f recks; though, bluspheiiiies against the popular deities, 
whether of bitter invective, aj# in the Pronietheus of yEschylus, or 
of ludicrous bur4e.squ(‘, as in the Frogs of \Aristophanes,, did not 
offend the <‘ars of an Atlieniair audience, 

It would he (,asy, if our space allowed, extend our views on 
the peculiarities of the polytlieism of the most civilized nations of 
anti(|uity, iunl to contrast them vvitji thc5 cliar;>t:ter of the true reli- 
gion. ^ \Ve will, however, on^ly remark, that no change workeil by 
the spreading of CJiristianity, not even the substitution of the 
worsliip- of one for many gods, is so great as the complete aboli- 
tion, we might say extinction, of the idea of local .worsliips, of 
privileg<*s, and preferences in rejigion, and divine predilections for 
places and nations. For these petty territorial worships Christi- 
anity has substituted one religion for all men ; bus made them one 
fold, under o//e shepherd ; and, by removjng all temptation .for a 
jealous approprmtion of peculiar rites, has no less benefited man- 
kind pohlic^lly, in destroying local prejudicea and ^irwarding. • 
national union, than inoral^', by teucliing the duty or impaiting 
religious histi nation to brethren, to foreigners, and*even to en*e- 
uiies-ll . v;. ■ . . 

It IS much to be desired that many writers, w'ho undertake to 
institute comparisons beiweeti the Christian and the ancient reli- 
gions, %vould first take th^ trouble of gaining a more perfect 
knowledge of botli sides of the parallel. Ancient ni\tiiology 
seems to be considered as a licensed field ror the wildest conjee- 
lures and the most farfetched conibirigifions and etymologies; and 
there are ‘few books on this subject w'Kich can be safely consulted 
by the genoial reader. So far as the mystical worshTps of Greece, 

* i^obcck, vol.i. p. 76 — 84. ’ "f Sec llerudotus, v1, 105. 

i Soe Lobeck, vol. Vi. p. 1285. c 

^ See Aiheu:tMis, XV, p. A. Coiupif^e Bentley’s Remarks vpo/ia late Discourse 
</ FreethinXingf S. 47, p. iy2, *mI. 8. . % 

II Sprung from tlie same cxtftction, prepiiilug together forilie period of alLv^otidly 
distiiK^tiDiis, reminded of their inutnal inlimiities and common dependency, imploring 
and vcceivijig suppiirt a.ud supplies from the same great source of power and boumy, 
having u!l one iiiteiest to secure, one Lord to servo, one fiidgm^nt, the Supreme bhject * 
of all Hu'ir hopes and fears, to look towards; it is hardly possible, in. this position, to 
behoUh mankind as strangers, competitots, or enciuies.’^PideyN Moral ^ilostrphy, 

V. ch.%. See ako Dr. Arnold’s notes on Thucydides, hook ii. 1 6 . 72, and p. 639; ’ 
uii4 D‘‘ Wlmlcly’s .ber///(*r/5 om Scripture ReofUtums concenUng a Futtiie Stajte, 178, ed. 2, 
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ihe Lreusiuian, Orpltic, and Sauiollit^acian nn .stc^ies, arc concci ueJ, 
the vyork of Loliecftjuis cxliuusted^ and to* a certain point decided 
the question. To learning tiiid hidiistr\ pernaps never sin passed", 
he joins 'a cool discriminating jiidguient, a power of original in- 
voBtigation, a disregard for the authority of great names, anej .a 
jveileel controid*ovcr his miagination, which lead him to doetriiics 
the furthest removed from the fanciful and enthusiastic mysticism 
ot many German, Frenc^i, and English \vi iters. In short, he is 
the rationalist of the ancient religions ; ami a.s such his reasonings 
are to be watched wkh care; nor can it lj(^ di'iiied that he has 
soiiietinH*s .sliametl diem some points heyoiid their proper limits; 
hut tlqj .seiupiilous a^niraev and the fuhies.s of his citations (for 
.all the , chid, passages are. given at length) enable the reader to 
judge ‘as he proceeds of the correctness of the argiimcnL Mr. 
Lobeciv i.s by no means a laiidatoiy or assenting writer; his pen 
la agaiiihl every man, and it will he well for lilm if every man’s pen 
is .not against him. At the .same time we have not observed any 
rancour or vitupeiaiion in bis censuies. Saiiite Cioix and Creiizer 
• fajl^ehiellv i;ndei his critical iasli^ and the opinions of the chief 
aiuicjuariaii> of Germany, lioeckh, Muller, Wdeker, Boettiger, 
&c. are trequenlly attacked* We are sorry, however, that a writer 
of thj.s country, Mr. Thomas Taylor, .share.s the worst fat('‘; who 
is convicted not only of ignorance almost incredible, but is charged ' 
with the lycavier inipirtation of literary dishonesty V'h*‘‘lh 
di.sproved, Tiiust' ill future deprive hi^ assertions of all claim to 
belief. A blimder, more innocent but more luH^crc)l^ than the 
errors of tin; modem Platonic "Tlicologlan, is pointed out by 
Lobeck in the writings of iinotncr nsyslic mythologist, Captain 
Wilford, of Indian ceh;brlty. * . * 

At the coiicinsioii of the mysteries ^f Kleusis f^we learn from this 
judicious writer) the congregation was dismissed in these words : KdyJ, 

Ila^. 'I’hcvSi; mystcri|pu$ words have been considered hitherto as 
. inexplicable ; but they are piftjg Sanscrit, ami used to this day by Brah- 
mins at the conclusion t>F religions rites. 'I'liey are written in the lan- 
guage of the gt)ds, hj the Ilindoos call the language of tlieir .sacred 
hooks, Camtscha, O/n. Vaesha. CV//|</st7«f signifies the object of our most 
ardent wishes. Ow? is the famous monosyllable used both at the begin- 
ning and conclusion a prayer or any religious rite, like Amen, Vaesha 
exactly misvvers to the obsohfte 1 jitin word vix ; it signifies change, 
course, Stead, place, turn of wo^r^t, duty, fortune, Adai^c lie- 

vol. v, p. 300. ’ ^ 

This ihtcrpieUitioy has been approved by i'i.'uzci and ScheUing, 
by JVfiintor, who is thrown into amazemcLt by reading that these 
words jiiv pure Sansciit,” and by Uwan>v\, who rails it “•'the 

Srr I..obcrk, vol. i. pju tt.'b- yo. ' 2 ) 9 - 
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most important ofMnoderu discoveries.;* This great discovery is 
founded Oil the following article in the Le^jfcoii of Ilc^ychius. 

SfXTTa^* £7n^cvv^f[xci TSTiXscTfievoi^, • Kal rrj^ ^ixctcTTrKr^s 
ttSf & 7 ^ 5 ^ x?.E\J/o^ga$* •araget fee *AttiAV /3A(J\{;. In the lirst *place 
it should be observed that, allowing the Sanscrit doctrine to Jje 
triie, llieu!‘ is no trace of these holy woids being used in the 
'mysteries. It appears, however, from the ^‘Xplunation 
of lioheck; that we should read Kdy§> ohv, or 6ixolco$ ttcc^ ; and 
that these portentous words mean no nioic than that xoyf and 
Traf were exclamations used when anything, was finished (like the 
Italian Aas/n ;)- also the sound 4nf the ballot-hox of the jndges, and 
of the ClopTsydra. 'The Athenians like^iso used the ^ sound 
/3 Ao\[^.”*. Siicli are ihe ridieulotis mistakes into, which hall- 
learned men fall when luirricMi aw^’ Ion; of lancifiil etymolo- 
gies frtul mystical erudition; nor is there much hope that there 
ever will be a want of such tjreaining mythologists, of whom it is 
true hcyoiid any other class of^writers, that they arc* the slaves ol 
the folly of the day, and ^ the dospisers of all received and sober 

leaniing.’H' , 


Akt. 111. — Clinique Lsltdicak^ oti Choix d'Obmeratfion's recneil- 
lies d Cllopitai c/j la Charite {CiiAiqae de^ l\L Lcrminicr). 
ParG. Andial, Professeiir i\ la Faculty Aledeciim de P;irjs, 
&c. (Cluiical Medicine, or a Selection of,Cas^ from the 
Clinicid VVavds of M. Cenninkr, at tlje Hospital of La Cha~ 
rite. By G. AndrWl, Professof in the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris.) Dciixieiiie Edition.^’ Paris. 12 vols. 8vo. 

Nothing has'so much cxpdsed tlic public to the designs of those 
who profess to cUTc discuses by methods unknown to the regular 
faculty, as the extreme ignorance of the public in general con- 
ct^rning tlie structure and functions of hnnMii trame, and the 
nature of the diseases to which it as^iablc. Tlie studies of ana- 
tomy and physiology are so extrerfioly interesting, that their ad- 
dition to what is commonly’ called a general education w'oukf 
aftbrd a most agreeable occupation for many bouls now much 
less profitably employed, and do more to abolish quacks and 
quackery than half-a-dozen acts of parliament, or the verdicts of 

• S^c; Lubeck, vol. i. p. 77(^-r-7Sl. ]Vft^Lf>bi*ck compares tbc very undigiubed 
sounds ^0.1 > pox, xvrti, 7 rvva(, 'frava^, TFawAtaf, lurraraid(. The rtord 

paa' ib often ii'^ed by the Homan ciunW; poet'’ in the famihur M'lite indicated in ilie te:tt. 
Se:’ FoiliIIjiu in v. pavadjhi. M. Eii?iel>e Solvertc, in his fmrk^on Occult Sfience*?, 
icv 4 ;vcd ill our last Nmuber, rouy be uddcfl lo the number oi those who have b*cen 
deluded In* Cuptain Wilford’a supposed disco very, (todi. i. p. i;58). Thi^, writer has 
implicitly adopted, niul pushed to a ludicrous kogtii, ilie current erroneous notions 
r^sppctiitf; the n»y»tcriousn«ss of' thf* Grecian rrlftrion anri p1iilG90f!ili3'. ^ 

f S?T«cTa.’'^ eiii dvStroev. vWB^Svrrai Je tSJv ciwdtTttv. — Tluicy didos.* • ' 
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a hiiiidred juries. %lt wouUl be seen that the<' Iiiimait body is a 
ver\ -^iiih jcate and a voiyiklicate niacliinf*,4iiKl liuit in order to 
reclity il*' inoveineiits it i^<K cessarv to iinderstniid them. 

^Oi' ali tlie subjects oT qiiackeiy, the most prohtablo are thyso 
tiiseases which aie in their nature either extremely ll^igeiing or 
avowedly inpurablo. Nobody flies to a quack doctor.!for relief in 
a violent siltark of sore, throat, or sends for him when afflicted 
with inflammation of the bowels.* lie is never thought of when 
all the children have the measles, and would be justly looked 
upon ifa ii.dangerous intruder %vhen.the father of a numerous family 
is lying ill of a Uphu.i fever. These are acute disorders, and may 
not be trifled with. 'There is no sophistry in tliem; neglect to 
*jep<*l .them and they beuotne dangerous. The niummeriesS of 
Mesmerism, ami the manipLila1.ions bf the skilful in iho employ- 
ment of the metallic tractors, would ^be quite? out of [>lact‘ ; and to 
rub die patient with a linimenk would be deemed nearly of as 
little use before death as after. Hut the territory of quackery is 
cliittuic disease — disease that calls for patience, W'hich is a rare 
quality, •and for porscverauce, with w'hich few patients are en- 
dowed. Some chronic diseases are curable; and 4hose who exhibit 
under the direction of the quttek that patience atid perseverance 
in which they were defecVive under the regular practitioner, fur- 
uisli to the former his jpurest triumphs. Other chronic diseases, 
vyhich arc )^icurable, are yet capable of alleviation, ami sometimes 
of remarkable and piolr^ctetl niitigalirfn. Here thoqnack achieves 
his greatest apparent victories over the regular doctor, for he 
seems to cure wlnft irgular art ^ves up in despair. Even when 
the mifortuiiate patient, trsfnsferred in^hc latter stagifof his malady 
to the irregular practitioner, and living for ont#week on his pro- 
mises, dies in the next of his medicine, the^uack is not a loser in 
reputation; all the blame of the murder is thrown upon the 
more regular physician *wfe^ had. the previous care of^ the cjise. 
Now and then, however, the survivors are not content with the 
proceedings: rtae work has been done too Jiastily even for their 
credulity; rfud then, nr<i with \wy gr&at justice, they try to over- 
whelm the pretender, in whom they were silly enough to confide, 
simply on the ground of bis own recommendation, with all the 
vengeance of the Jaw. • • • 

Of those diseases in which 'qtftckery is #prod, active of the^nost 
unfortimatc effects, and yet of which the c^raclcr n»ost exposes 
the frtends of the patient to the delusions of unprincipled inter- 
lopers in medicine, is coiisuinptidn. It is often lingering in iu 
course, *apd it is alnio*st invariaUy fatal in its termination. ' It 
exhibits fluctuations which eticourage hope, and it is sometiinc; 
simulated by*.su(:l> gienerak disorder of the health as is •curable*’ by 
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great atteiidoii to. diet ami regimen,* the chief remedial agents of 
those who profess to use secret renicdiefs. It maybe thutri^gular 
members of the faculty sometimes o'wj?rlook this distinction, and 
deservedly incur some loss of reputation; b»it it is no less true, 
that maify x:onsunfptive patients, by being consigned to ‘the care 
of the (jfiaek, are subjected to inodes of treatment which hasten 
the termination of the malady, and fill the latter days^df their lives 
with unnecessary discomfort. It may, therefore, not be an unac- 
ceptable service to our readers, if we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the appcara\ice of the second edition gf M, An- 
drafs valuable practical work, to lay before Miem, in a simple and 
popular form, suclf information with respect to this too common 
disorder, which occupies a considerab^^ portion of the work, as 
may hi* readily understood. * 

The chest, or that^ part of the body which is enclosed the 
ribs, may be said to be entirely occupied by the heart and the 
lungs. The heart is one of the simplest organs in the body, coin- 
posodof muscular fibres, and divided into four cavities, iianielv, a 
right auricle and ventricle, and a left auricle and ventricle, lied 
blood is sent from the left side of the heart into the aorta or large 
pipe leading from it, whicdi soon forms an arch in the chest, and 
» descends to carry blood to the abdomen* and lower limbs; • other 
vessels being given off from the arch itself, which -supply the 
upper limbs and the head, liosing its florfd colour ir its course, 
the bloocL is br^>ught back\)f a dark hue to the right side of the 
heart, by the veins; and before it again passes to the left side of 
tlie li^'art, it is diivcn througll^the lungs, in •them to be lecon- 
verted, by tliUiactiou of theciispired aii^ into its fi’orid or arterial 
state; after whioli it is again propelled into the aorta, to travel 
through the arteries as beftre. Just before the blood in the veins 
of the head and neck is transmitted to the hc:jt, it receives, from- 
a peculiar duct, a supply . of chyle, Vl'hfch has been brought up- 
wafiis ahfiig tliat duct from the organs o. digestion, in a state to 
be mixed vsdth the blood; and in the lungs the mixture becomes 
complete. / * 

The lungs, in which this doubly important office of converting 
the chyle into blood, and the venous bloo^into arterial, is per-- 
formed, cannot consequently hut .bo. regarded as orgaqs of ex- 
tronift importance; ani^it is foimd* that their well-being is quite 
essential to. health, and even to ordinary comfort. They are of 
great size,* filling up all the chest hot occu^ned by the heart. 
Their texture is light and spongy, and they arc divided iiito*ifmu- 
mcrablfi cells, commuuicatiug with the •countless ramifications 
from the two great divisions of the wind-pipe: these Wo main 
■flivisionsj itpiting at the iipp,cr part of jjie chest,' form a carltlagi- 
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nous tube, passing itpwards along the front the neck, and U i-* 
mihating'supcrioiiy in the*1^rynx, of which the cartilages arc dis- 
tinctly felt at the upper p^frl of the throat. At each inspiralion, 
airis received between these cartilages, and through thktube, aiwf 
pat^scs down the*\vind-pipe into its two great bifui 0:400 ns, and 
from thpni into every coiner of the elastic and expanding lungs. 
Each little cell, or at least each uiinute ramification, to its very 
extremity, becomes dilated with air, and the admitted blood, tra- 
velling ill small vessels along the walls of these cells, undergoes 
the changes already mentioned. Ttie air is then expired, altered 
in its qualities, and tli\j/renovated blood passes to its desfinalioii 
i.n the left cavities of the heart; fhe next inspiration bVinging 
fresh air into the cells, and'mor^ blood .into the kiiigs.to wceive 
the benefit of it. Thi.s wonderful process, oivvvhich life hangs, is 
performed by day and by night, w 4 iether we are sleeping or 
waking, from birth until the last moment of life. 

Now the term pulmonary consumption has been applied to two 
distinct alfections of the lungs. One of these, being nothing 
more than a clironicln/lammation of the lining membrane of the 
wind-pipe^ and its many ram ifici\tions, is perhaps generally a cura- 
ble disease. The inctnlvane becomes very irritable, and even 
thickened or ulcerated, and sometimes the patient sinks under the 
malady, l^t this fornt is so often relieved, as not nnfVtjqueiitly to 
create an opinion of the probable curtvof a true pnlinon^iry con- 
sumption much more favourable than medical experience sam;- 
tions, ^ ^ 

The nature of a true pninionury copsuinption is tjiis: — nume- 
rous small, hard, greyisii bodies are deposited in the soft, elastic, 
spongy tissue of the lungs themselves. « These are, commonly at 
least, very numerous. They are sometimes hi. clusters, and some- 
times scattered* all dirough the lungs ; sometinies confined to one 
lung, often extended to botfiS 'I'liese small bodies arcAvhat, iu 
medical language', arc called tubercles, I^s their, nature to en- 
large, and, beginning to i^ofteu in the c;entre, to break clown into 
a fluid mass. The long imuiediately surrounding a tubercle 
which is undergoinj.' this ehauge beepmes inflamed; a com- 
munication is established betXveen the softened tuberclq and 
one of thfe iininy rarnilicationsA)f^ the air-passages, and tluis^the 
tuberclods expectorated in the form of a yellow or purulent fluid. 
When the tnberejes aie in a cluster, many, commonly break down 
togethw, and, being* expectorated, leave ^ considerable cavity^ in 
the lungs. If the tubeitcles are not numerous, all of tlieiti in^y 
be thus got rid of, the cavity may be obliterated, cir ^cicatrised, 
and a person whb has been aflFeete'd with true pulmonary ccnl-r 
sumption may in tl^is wap actuoJIy rfe^^ver. Bat thiSJis^ rare 
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^occuirence. I'lie tubercles generally in great number. 

•When suine are softenings others aie forming; anrt.vvhtfn the 
fust are got ritl of, the second have* to be got, rid of. .This 
hnig process irritates the constitution ; and the irritation, being 
proii acted’, destroys life. The action of the heart becomes 
quickened* the stomach and intestines become higbl}( disordered, 
the putie/it is tormented with hectic fever, aiuf wasted to a skele- 
lon; although often, notwithstanding these obvious sources of 
suffer ing and symptoms of decay, cheerful and full* of hope to the 
last. t • . ■ 

The progress of the tubercles through tl'^^eir changes of charac- 
t(*r is not always uniform; peculiarities of constitution, and va- 
rious sjccidents retard or accelerate llt6se changes, and sometimes 
the progress is long^suspciKWd ; all ihe symptonrs of constitutional 
irritation for a time sid)sidc„ and the friends of the patient delude 
themselves with the hope of a perfect recovery. Not unfie- 
queutly the symptoms suddenly reappear’, and the disease be- 
comes speedily fatal, even before the tubei’cles ba\e undeigone 
the ultimate changes w'hich have been described. 

Human skill, “we fear, has yet aebieved little, either for the 
prevention or the cure of this te*rrible^ malady, to which, it has 
been calculated, that no less than sixty thousand persons fall a 
saciilic<3 iiuoveiy year in Great Britain al^ne. W hilst it is .most 
common in temperate clir^ales, no degree of heat or dt’ cold seems 
an absolbte pi^teetion from it. It is no Jess fatal, and it is hardly 
less prevalent, in France than in England, and it is very common 
ali along the shores of the A'feditenranean, *It is found in all 
parts of our^ owm island, iud is alnidst equally common in all ; 
though perhaps most coiiynon iu the uiniitime counties, 

. I’he presence of tubercles in. the lungs is generally lirsi indi- 
cated by some slight oppression of thp fttr.ction 'of respiration. 
The client seems not to be suffici^tly expanded in the act of 
bri.aihing, and tire insgirations are short and frequent. Next in 
order comes a hard aim peculiar cough, first hedrd, perhaps, in 
the winter or spring; but not duappearing in summer or in au- 
tumn. Sometimes there js a slight spitting of blood thus early, 
although that circumstance, taken by itselF, is by no means ile- 
cisive*of the nature of the malsfdys. Conjoined w'ith habitual fre- 
qmjRcy of pulse, or ifi a femafi with a defect or suspcjjsion of 
functions peculiar to the female constitution, it is a symptom 
well calculated to excite alarm. There is often little or «o ex- 
p(i\j(?toration ; but the cough is distressing, w hen the patient’ lies 
dowmiftt night, or begins to dress in the morning. Tbdface and 
^guro soon put on the, peculiar external characters of consump- 
tion. The hair becomes thin, and the^ circumscribed scarto heu 
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of the cheeks is siitougly t’ibntrableti with the palcncs?; of the face • 
aiul of llu; white part oKlhe eyes. The siiotildcrs seem pointed, 
aucHhe chest iraiTowedi ^ The hands become pale and slender: 
emaciation and debility keep pace (ogelher. , i 

• rroin’ihe vtwy commencement of the disease the’yetion of the 
heart aii^ ptiLso is frtqiieiitx above a hundred piil^iutions being 
generally counted in a«miiiute. Morning chilliness is succeeded 
by evening heat and thirst ; and to evening hectic, lor such the 
exacerbation soom becomes, succeed wasting night perspirations. 
The 'appetite for food is often liule afi’ccted, although iiTitabiiily 
of the stomach an 1 vomiting are common. The bowels arc ge- 
nerally irritable as the disease advances^ and diarrhseu. alternates 
with the night perspirations. The lining membrane of the air 
passages becomes irrilalcd, iiiflaineM, ulceialed, or •even studded 
with tubercles. Worn and harassed by these complicated suf- 
ferings, the patient still, \ury cpinmouly, indulges in sanguine 
hope of recovery : there is, in fact, a mental excUemcnl, W'hicli 
pftsses on, in the latest stage, lo^a mild delitiuin. 'Fhe consump- 
tive consiitntion ’is characterised by great susceptibility to im- 
. pressions, and the rfelieatc nervous system is readily excited, even 
ix frjrc the disorder ils(‘If coftimciices. With the commehcemeni 
of*the disorflor, or soon afterwards, the signs of an irritable biai’n 
are geiiejally very 4101 ceptible ; the sensations of ^le patient be- 
come unfaithful, and the materials for a correct opinion of their 
actual condition being thus withhehf, the patients entertain confi- 
dent hope when all around them despair. 

The cure of lliis disorder iJeiiig so rare, the nractitioiiei^s of 
medicine have anxiously sought* fo? the means df prevention, by 
investigating, with much diligence, those circumstances in the 
constitution of the i)atieiit, and the lt«:al disordered actions, 
which predispose to the deposition of tubercles in the lungs. As * 
is usual in invesligaliorrs such a nature, many of the. investi- 
gators iiave been content to generalise on tjic foundation of a very 
small nnmb<?r of facts, and the causes of consumption assigned by 
various authorities arc contradictory, often frivolous, and some- 
times absurd. Foreign pathologists in particular have ascribed 
phthisis to almost^every ordinary aiticle of diet and regimen; to 
animat food, to vegctabliejiv a^id even .to the use of bfttter. It 
w^oultl be very unprofitablcf Vn repeal all the fanciful (ijniiiona 
which have thus in successioivbe^on advanced with the solemnity 
of discoveries. • V , 

The majority of pathologists, wc believe, will assent vfjjdiout 
difficalty to the proposition of M. Andrah that puln^ponary tu- 
bercles are tfia prothict of a morbid secretion.” *Ei5: The.syp- 
* pcTb‘cd necessity for a pww ious state of active sangiiivieous conges- 
tion ill the ^«ngs,'or in poi lions of them, wbich'wxis ijSiii^iluined in 
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' the first edition of the ** Clinique M'Micale/^ is, we observe, 
abandoned, ainl, wfe think, justly abandoned, in the second. 
Such a htatc mny occasionally precede llAi •deposition oftubcrclesr 
and ^hasten ihcir forniatioii : every circumstance favouring siich» 
a state in tin lungs may favour the formations of tuberculous 
matter; but the invariable precedence of it has not beep proved, 
and several circninslaiices tlirovv great doubt upon it.* Disor- 
dered secretion may' often be attended \vi4J1 vascular distuibance, 
or be induced by it ; but secretion is a compound process, the 
work of the nerves and blood-vessels in associateil office ; it may 
be disturbed or depraved by nervous conimotjon ; and even when 
disturbed .or depraved by disorder primarily' affecting the blood- 
vessels, this disorder may not necessarily consist of or produce 
active .sanguineous congestion. It is of more than tlieorelioal 
consequence to make this admission, for the opinions entertaiiu'd 
on this point must inevitably it^luence the practice of the phy- 
sician. 

What constitution of body nio§t predisposes to the creation e^f 
tubercles in the lungs can only be expressed by saying, that it is 
one of which the predominant feature is debility. This debility 
is often connected with a scrofulous character, but not invariably 
or necessarily. Tlic progress of the ravages effected in the frame 
by the irritatiqii which supervene.s on the forpiation of tubercles 
seems, however, to be more rapid and Uiorc marked /vlien the 
patient is ah’eady»afiFected with any fornj o£ scrofula. lJut con- 
sumption may uiujuestiouably appear, and does unque.stionably, 
we believe, appear in a niajorily' of instances, in those who arc 
not of a scrofillous constitutjon; An ^filtered complexion, an 
uiihealtliy .state of the skin, a disordered digestion, and many signs 
of imperfect health, and commonly of defec:tive nutrition, precede 
the declaration of a decided phthisical afieejion ; or the complaint 
arises in those who have been from J^eir b.hlh delicate, if not 
absolutely sickly. Circumstances of' a. nihirc to reduce the 
strength, and perhaps at the same time to effect tlie horvous sys- 
tem, iitay bring a healthy indiviclual into that state in which tubers 
cles may become formed in tic lungs. Thus nothing Is more 
common than for symptoms of consumption tb appear 'not long 
after a patient hajs struggled througfi a»/e^er ; or for the complaint 
,to be induced by a course of reckfdiss dissipation ; and we have 
aeen it plainly brought on by. dce,p and long-continued niental 
affliction. Frequent exposure Jto wet and cold, with its common 
consequences, frequent attacks' of catarrh, undoubtedly dispose 
tiie lungs lo disease and to the creation of tubercles ; and that poor 
diet^may be a powerful predisposing cause will readily be credited 
by those who know how invariably some frf the inferior aiiiinals 
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may be brought yiio a state of disease, and that frulicrcles are * 
tbriped in their lungs at nill, by confining thein 'to particular kind'< 
of fpod.* Habitual coufilieinont in a dcterioratid air, in close? 
apaitiiieiits, in eVowdea manufactories, or in schools where a 
ifuinbcVof scholars are kept together for several conse<*n(ive hours, 
seems to be not an uncommon cause of that state of* body which 
favoiijis thfi development of tubercles. In these cases, the nervous 
and vascular systems are probaMy first debilitat(?d^ aifd the pro- 
cess of digestion is commonly also much impaired, before the , 
phthisical disorder appears. To ^iho predisposing causes M. An-, 
dral adds, want of suflicient exposure to the inHuence of the sun. 
Early life, too, he oli^'rves, must, be emuiierated among, the pre- 
disposing causes. Somg of the diseases of early life — as the . 
measles and hoopiftg-coiigh-^^are presumed to dispose id the for- 
mation of tubercles, by producing a consid<?rable accunuilation of 
blood in the pulmonary tissue. I'he same ciicuinstances occurring 
in females, on the cessation of the periodical functions, renders, 
it is also supposed, tiie occurrence of phthisis at *111111 [leriod of 
life, ill female? subjects, not u rarb occurrence. 

It is to be observid, tliat the age at which symptoms of con- 
sumption may appear is not m constant, or (weii so limited as has 
fre(]uenlly beeti asserted, and as many medical authors still assert: 
^riie age of puberty is attended in both sexes with j^onstitutioiial 
changes, iwit eflecteef without a degree of tumult which becomes 
a source of both sanguineous and iltrvaus disorder Ic^ the feeble 
constitution; and at tins period consumption does^ without (jues- 
lion, very often show itself. IVkore raifdy, it is seen at an earlier 
age. Hut its supervention at a late^ period is still^moro coimnoii 
than at the ago of pubeity. Wc arc ourselves disposed, after 
some attention to this particular factfto believe, that of all ages 
at wliidh . phthisis shows itself, the most co^nmon is that between 
thirty and, forty. Iiista 1 ic<-s have not been wanting in wdiich the 
malady has become fatal ara much later lime of life, dr in which 
it has even made its first appearance in advanced age, M. Andial 
mentions the case ji a patient of ^ixty-eiglit, who had enjoyed 
previous good health, and in whom aymptoms of phthisis then first 
shovted themselves the complaint proved fatal after Ji few months, 
and nuineious tubercles wer^fiMuid in both lungs; whh?li, jiidg-, 
ing from the patient’s health b&viug provij^usly been uniuterAipted, 
woulff seem to have been recently developed; 

The duration ^of the malady after it has been incontestably 
declared is also very variable, or rather, to peak more coriy.?tly, 
the majady is capable of suspension for considerable mtervals. 

• with occasion^^l returns, which at length prove fatal. In jiuph 
catafTS the patient fs generally more. or a valetttdiuaVian;*cau- 
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not eliding ruiidi cxerlion; his rospinition is Sj^on oppressed, and 
Ills heart is initahlli: he siift'ers much op every attack of coimiion 
catiirrh, ami .st‘Oj)i.s at last, froii* this cae.s'^ to fall into cousutnp- 
fioii. M. Andra! says he has Iviiowii iudividiials remain , in this 
inleniiediat^ state, between illness and health, from early life to 
ihiity or forty years of age. 

J'ar more commonly, consumption d^;stroys the patieiit in a 
much shorler lime, average cliiratioii of life, after the disor- 

dt^r is actually established, ranni>t b(j stated as greater than two 
, years. Manj patients are worji out by tbc disease mn«h 'williin 
that period 5 some sink in less than a year, and some arc hurried 
to the grave in a few montli 8 ,«or, though ^liore rarely, even in a 
few weeks. The laltcj* description of cases are so striking, even 
to common observers, as to be designated, in popular language, 
gaZ/oputg consumpliotfa. Of these Andral giv 4 *s some cxirin> 
pies. In one, death to(A place four weeks after the llrst appear- 
ance of cough ; in another, five weeks after the first symptom of 
ill health ; in a tliird, the symptoms of phthisis had been observed 
in a slight degree for many years, without affoctiiig the palienfs 
health or strength; and then the softening and, expectoration of 
tulxnciilous matter, occurring apparently for the first time, were 
followed by deatli in the short space of tdeven days. It cannot 
be a matter pf surprise that the patients arg in lli(\se cases gene- 
rally unconseions of th<;ir danger, and unprepared for d^ath. We 
have knovfn thorn chiefiy complaining symptoms- which had 
little connection with the pulmonary disorder, and loath to ac- 
knowledge any cough or other alft^ction of the respiratory organs, 
nniy a few da;^ before they’^diod of jntlmonary consumption in 
the Iasi degree. 

Snell being the hopeless character of consumption when once 
established, the fact of its establishinciH becomes of, the greatest 
importance, and tire means of deten^imng e ither its absence or 
its presence cannot be too carefully studied. By these means, 
supposing liicin to exist, a protection may be given against the 
deceptions of the quack-, who pretends to cure what does not 
exist; and in other cases, where iho disorder is but too well esla-r 
blihi'.ed, a protection of anotiier kind may C»e afforded to the 
nnforturtato patients themselves, wh^ iitay be spared the uifliction 
of rcnftdies w hich are poiverless icf heal, and may yet obtain^ inuch 
relief by palliative lireasures, adopted in consequence of sound 
views being entertained of the actual state of tUv> lungs. , 

' 'l^wo inetliods of investigating all diseases of the lungs and of 
the heai4 have, for some years past, occupied llie attcnti(|ii of me- 
dical prnctitioiiers, in addition to an observation o£ what are coin- 
monty calfcdtsympioms. These arc, per 4 ;ussion of the chest, and 
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ausciXitation. "rhe <iist is a revived Iriveiitioii, the s^j^coiid a vrry 
recent .discovery ; V, at least, recent and novel in the exttiiU. ami 
accifracy. of its applicati?^. As these are methods by which the 
presence of tubercles ifll the lungs may sometimes be positively 
aij^ccrtaiiied, and as the princi}dc of their employineiit.i.'i very sim^ 
pie, it may be Vorlh while shortly to explain both, of them to 
readers to^whoni it is probable . that the terms percussion and 
ausenUution inay'convey very .clear signification. 

The light texture of the lungs, llie manner in wliich tijcir in- 
numerable cells arc lilled with air, and the extent to which they, 
fill the (flicst, have already been described. What is called the 
chest, therefore, may jin some sort be compared to a l)ox or barrel 
filled w.itli air; and wlieji the che'lit is strnclv vvilli the fingers it 
returns, in most paiits of h, cxj^ctly tl^e sound \vc slioujtl L‘«:pe(:t to 
be given. Percussion of the chest is hui the eliciting of tliis 
sound, by tbe .steacly and conscentiw^ striking of the eiiifs of two 
or three of the fingeus on all parts the chest. It requires to he 
done with some care ; tljo |)oints of the fingers should be held 
evc^dy, and the chest be struck .siMarily; tlie exanimalion of ( ueli 
part of one vsidc of the cliest should be compared with that of the 
corresponding part of the othjr sidt^ of the che.st ; and Uu; same 
parts on both side.s slion]d be struck a.s nearly a.s possible at the. 
same angles. When the front part of the chest is subjecled to 
this, kind i^f oxamimition, it is ino.st eimvenienl lh:fL the pc'rson 
e.xaminod should cross liis arms behiiyl biin ; and when the back 
of the chest is examiiied, the, arms may be foldc'd before the 
patient. Thus examined, the wj^ole of the chest returns a hollow 
sound, except on tlic lower j>art of t^ic left side, wjiere the* lieart 
intervenes between the lung and the hand ; and on the lowtii* part 
of the right .side, vvliere the liver is .sitiiated, ami .seems to encroach 
on what is commonly called the cliest. Where there is the least, 
soft and unsooorous substance interposed between the lungs and 
the hand, the sound i.s clearest*; as ut the .sides and along parts of 
the front of the che.st : where there is the most .soft matter, muscle, 
fat, or ollu;r substauf r, there the sound is duller; as at the top of 
the chest behind, above the shoulder bladc.s, and in fat persons and 
females on the front t»f the chest. But the sound of the coi re- 
sponding parts of each side of the chest will still, in hc'^^Ilh, be 
equal, and the natural diffcreileqs of sound are coiJsequ6nlly^|Soou 
appreohited. ‘ , ^ ■ 

The application of these simpiC facts to ilm iHve.stigatioii of 
diseases of the lungs is very direct. Whatevei becomes interposed 
— within the chest a.s wpll as without — betw< on the hand und^he 
air-ex ponded lung, lessens or modifies the .sound returncU when, 
the che.st is struck with the fingers in that part in which the 
posell niattev exists^ Th^ interposed matter may, be u Jluid, and 
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then thii s<iun(! on the side of the che^jt where the iiuid is, or to a 
certain ludglit from the lower jrart of the enest, w'ill be dull ; 
whilst on the other siile of the chest, :‘)r above the level of, the 
fltiid, it will be clear and natural. 'riie'diftVrence in lliese cases 
nirfy be appreciated by any. car. The same effect, or dulness of 
sound, ina^. be produced by any part of the softliing having be^- 
coine less pervious to air. This is the case in. influmnialioii of 
the Iniigs:* the substance of the lung, when the intlannuation is 
severe, destroys for a time the elasticity of the lung, and its capa- 
city of receiving air in the portion iiiflaniod; and here also, the 
fhill sound will be returned w'hen the chest is struck over the in- 
flamed pait, unless in* tlm single case of tip' inflamed portion of 
Jungs heiiig in the centre, and healthy lung being interpo^sed. be- 
tween it and tile hand. « . 

. 'J^he description of inbcrcles whiciJ has already been givi ii, will 
make it readily intelligible that if they arc nunieron*^, or if 

numy of them arc collected together, they iniisl constitute a mass 
of such a degree of density as to produce inoditications of sound 
when jmrciissiori is iunploycd. If tliey are not iinineioiis, and 
not grouped together, little or no modificajtion of sound (’an be 
expected ; and the same want of distinct modification exists even 
.when they are unnuMOUs, if they happeii to be scatUned over all 
parts of the lungs. When, however, in a patient who has sOme 
of liic symptoms of consumption, a dull soiftid is returned on one 
side of chyst, parlicid#rly at the upper part, and the cor- 
responding part of the oilier side of the tdiest returns tlio usual 
sound, there is llie strongest reasyii to believe il^at many tubercles 
aie collected Vn the part (|f the lung here the dull sound is 
given, and the opinion given in such a case is generally very iin- 
favouraiile. \Vc have several time^ found this sign distinct at 
an early. stage of the ordinary symptoms, and have seldom been 
deceived by it. • * 

The pWnciple of what is called a^tiscubation is no less simple 
than that of percussion. The maimer *n wliicli Jilood and air 
are*rec(‘ivcd into the lungs, <nul transmitted fiom them, has been 
ulri^ady explained. When t!ie ; *ir is applied to the ch(*st, these 
actions arc found to be p:odiicti’*'c of a lo^ but distinct sound, 
or ninrjniir, which murmur is Ijeard gll ovan* the chest, with the 
exceptions just alluded to when spooking of percussion.* What- 
ever diminishes the elasticity and light te.xture of the kings — 
whatever intervenes between the lungs and th(i car, — and what- 
evei^ obstiucts, in any degree, the passages ihrftngh which the, air 
pa^es jnto the pnimotiary substance, diminishes or modifies the 
respiratory murmur, and thus becomes an indication cJI' ilisease, 
^ml of ike nature of the disca^. Mediate anscfiltation signifies 
the empfpynieiU of a perforated cylinclcr of wood) called* the 
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.stetlu)scope, one cud of which, scoOpcd o\it ‘ like, a runnel, is 
placed steadily ainj evenly on the chest, whilst the earis,iiccn- 
ratojy 'applied to the othl}r. 

It will he seen at onejt^ that the use of the stethoscope, or of 
auscultation, innsi be limited in the case of consuiiiptiou by^he 
s?une circumstaiices which circumscribe the utility of * percussion 
in the same disorder. If the tubercles are nniiierous, if clustered 
togetifer, ff ’near' the surface of the lungs, they will .render the 
respiratory murinur less distinct/ If few in number, if small, if 
scattered over tlm lungs, they so slightly modify the respiratory 
sounds that, even if we admit that the practised ear can ap]>reciate 
the modification, such* modification cannot be understood as being 
a\ailable to the genehil course of practice; and we in&y almost 
say, ijiercfore, thatjn sillli circumstances the stelhpsco^ie is of 
no use in phthisical cases. The strong apd decisive evidence, 
however, which is aifordc'd by its gmployment in those cases in 
which percussion has indicated a di^ll sound on om^ side or in one 
part of the. chest, and the certainty acquired in such cases by the 
employment of both nieThods ii^ conjunction, are snlhcienl to 
show that even in consumption the stethoscope is an instrument 
not to be neglected. * Its use, loo, is by no nieahs thus limited in 
this disorder, in the pi oj^ress of which it aft'ordvS other and perhaps . 
infallible diagnostics. * Jii a number of cases, observes M, 
Andral, auscultation ^renders the recognition of pktliisis more 
precise and more exact; and it iri^iks, much belter than aiiy 
other method of investigation, the extent, the seal,*aiid ilie degree 
of the alteration which the lungs liave iindergone. Ky its means, 
the existence of fiavities in th<? Im^s, the product of softened 
tubercles, has been tisceflaiued in cases in which the patients 
were previously supposed to be suffering from a simple bronchial 
affection, or perhaps only suspected of being in the very first 
stage of consqmptiou. — (iH.) ‘ 

One of the most striKinjjof the phenomena whicU jiiay be 
discovered by the usi^ of the stethoscope in consumption is 
what is called* pccloriloquism, or the sensation, if the patient 
speaks during the lime when the stethoscope is u))plicd to the 
chest and the ear to the stethoscope, of the voice of the patient 
passing directly the instniment^ '^I’liis sign is ^fouiid 

wdien a cavity is already proHu«ed"in the Iiuigs by the sofleni^^g of 
numerous tubercles; and it is df course dot often heard in<:ascs 
allbrdiiig the least hope of recovery. The exccpjtions wi^h wliich 
the indications of ihe stethoscope and of f»t*icussion are to be 
received in con*siimplic>n, are very clearly and ably stated by M. 
Andral even the sign hist-menyoned, so important wlien it 

heard, is sometimes, it seems, not heard, even vvlien n <;avify* 
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really exists, Hie readcV, who is desirous of being uiastcr of all 
that velates to this sign, should earefully pei ir .*. the explruuUions,, 
cautions, and valuable directions of th^^' great inventor of the ste- 
thoscope, M. Laeniicc, contained in Kic (;ha])ter on -l^hdiisis 
Pulnionalis, in his masterly Treatise on diseases of the Chest and 
on Mediate Auscultation, and also in the notes of his distinguished 
translator, Wr. J'ojbes. 

Such ar*; some of tlni principal facts relating fo the nature and 
progress of this malady, and to the means of detecting its ex- 
istence. Its treatment does not obtain much consideration in the 
work before us, of which the chief objects arc to illustrate the 
synjjitoins aud tlie rnoi bid auatoin} of diseases. Put vvo cannot thus 
dismiss the siihject at a time wiieii lIuj pjyib'lic attention has been 
challenged with more than cpmmqn eff/oiitery, and in the face of 
facts of an appalling ^.kind, to the efficacy of a mode (d‘ cine pro- 
fessed by a man appuirntly uiiacquuinled witli the ludinH'nts of 
medical science. 'Flie declared desi ruction of a ftiw }>ali(‘nts, 
and the suspected murder of many more, arc probably h ss calcu- 
lated to shake a conlideiicc which rests *ou .no reasonable grtn'.iui, 
than a mere consideration of the prospect of cure alfoi ded by th(». 
actual nature of flic 'malad y itself. 

If we suppose the disease to be* esttiblished, or tubercles to be 
actually formed in the lungs, tln re would seem to be two i special 
iinlications fef treatment; namely, to pieveiu^, tlie progress of these 
foreign bodies, and to choejfc the symptoms of irritation produced 
by them, not only in the lungs but in other organs. The pre- 
sence of the Inbeiclos is often declared more strongly by the 
supmeiitioii^of tlicse seco|ulary iriilations than by any piimary 
embarrassment in the functions of the* lungs themselves. It is, 
consequently, against the$% secondary stales that the efforts of the 
practitioner are very frequently directed; and .some of them— ia- 
ilanimatiou of portions of the pulnionarj liss!c: for .example -de- 
mand the»promptest attention, inasmych as they tend to hasten the 
progress of tlie tubercles, before exislin j ni a passive condition, 
into that stage in which thqj’ wc/k the most serious eilects on the 
general constitution. The moans of preventing at once, the in- 
convcniencies of the different supervening irritations, and the ac- 
celcra|;ion of the process of tubercular chaifge, arc, generally, all 
hucl^as are calculated to prcvent*ex^tcment of the vascular system, 
i’he presence of actu'bi inflammation may make it necessary to 
]>resrribe moderate bleeding, and this may become again occa- 
siiqudly necessary, although the wasting cliara»:ter of consuyiption 
isNufficieiUly declarative of the impropriety of the repeated, and 
as it vvere periodical,, bleedings, to which practitioners ^ve some- 
•times ruNorted. Blistering the chest, as near possible to the 
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inflambd pari of the lotig, tbe exact situation of witicfa ma}' be 
ascertained by the'^'^tethoscope, js a . powerful auxiliary tc^. the 
venesection; and, in maii^.^ases, if resorted to after die applica- 
tion Of ^eeclies, may reader it unnecessary to incur the incon- 
veuicnce of a general bleeding. Irritations of the larynx and 
trachea (wiiidpi}^), and also of the bronchia! ramificf'itions, may 
generally bq^alleviated by these nieans^and by other methods of pro- 
ducing external irritatioiy; as well as that distressing disturbanen, 
of the stomach which is exceedingly .troublesome to the greater 
number of phthisical patients. With the same intentions, various 
soothing fnedicincs, chiefly muci|aginous and.anodyne, are found 
to be Serviceable; and the adoption of a system of diet which is 
.moderately nutritious, from which every thing thiit could cause 
excitement is carefuUy exclude. Eyery part of the jegimen of 
the patient should be so ordered as to ,con&)rm to tfiis system; 
violent bodily and mental exertions, late hours, exposure to vicis- 
situdes of weather, insufficieut clotliing and every kind* of irregu- 
larity are to be diligently avoided. 

By the early and rigid adoption«of measures of this kind, many 
.individuals in whose li^ngs tubercles actually exist, arc enabled to 
maintain a condition of health yery little interrupted, and the du- 
ration of life may, in sou^e cases, be greatly prolonged. Both of . 
th(‘ indications already mentioned arc indeed thus simultaneously 
accomplished. -* 

111 variable climates like our own t^ere is always an additional 
difficulty to be contended against, arising out ol* the perpetual 
irritation of the air-passages, by tli^ actual contact and unavoidable 
reception of the air itself, if, desirjyus altogethcr^o avoid this 
inconvenience, the patient ?s restricted to the air of rooms of which 
the temperature is carefully regulated, the want of invigorating 
freshness is too often productive of general effects which induce' 
some other dis^idvantages» both as regards thd general health and 
the pulmonary disease ; and if attempts are made to4iecure the 
benefit of that freshness which the external air alone can impart, 
hardly any care* or w^atching can long prevent spme accidental ex- 
posure which brings on an aggravation of symptoms which it is 
most desirable to rwel. The hope of securing the advantage^ 
without incurring tlie counterbalancing/disadvantages, produces 
the numbrous iannujl migrati/^nj* of the consumptive to various 
parts of •foreign countries and of* pur ownj^iiid the.se again impart 
a high degree of interest to the character of particular countries 
of the continent,' or*of particular islands to which so many sail in 

a uest of health, or of paj ticular parts of our own island, to wliscb 
lose wfiu^re unwilling or unaMe to leave their native country 
commonly resort! The desired cUniate for a consumptive palietit** 
.VoL v*ii. Ko,. xnt, * 
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i$ one whic’t^ i« tliy', warhror temperate, and subject to fewvicis&i- 
iudej*. There is, unix>rtunately, much cliilici^ty is finding such a 
cliinnte in our own country. \Ve nuij^'^ihtaiii Marfuth in* Devon- 
shire, and generally along the soulliern Arast of Knglancr; hiit not 
warmth willi diyness, or warmth free from vi< is.sitnde,s. l)r\ii«ss 
is to be on the heights of Clifton or Malvern, but dryness 

witlu>Ut snificient warmth. Or sufiicient piote^'tion iTroutf severe 
winds. The sheltered vallies iy the neiijhbourhooii of Clifton, or 
the coast of Devonshire, or the southern pints of the Isle of 
Wight, setun to atl'ord the best winter residence. During that 
season the tcinjicrainiT of Devonshire is o’ above that oV l-ondon. 
Hastings, ami the. beautiful part of the Lsiepf Wight called rindcr- 
clilf, are perhaps the most sheltered tj^lii the piercing winds of 
spring.' fn the heal of sninvier, ihc hciglits ^f Clifton or of Mal- 
vern oiler some advn^ituges; and during the autumnal heats, pro- 
bably no .situation is better than Brighton. 

That which gives to any one place or district a decided .supe- 
riority over another, is the equal di.stribution of lu ai throughout 
its year* A climate, like that «f Paris, wlierc the heat of sununcr 
is very great, and the coldness of the vviiiter.excessive, is worse for 
the consumptive* patient than any jnirt of our own island, \qI 
patients are soinetnneM contented to ** gf> abroad for their hoallh/* 
leaving their residence to be determined by accident; and seeming 
to iniagim^* that some peculiar virtue is afiached to every acre id' 
a foreign soil. lint the .yime country, or certainly a counlrv so 
exten.sive a.s France, may contain climates of the mo.st opposite 
ebaraeter. That of tiie soiilh-ejst of France, /or instance, dilVcrs 
exceedingly ^^roin that of 4'c .south-west of that country, which, 
like the. south*\vesl ptirts of Eiighimi, is warm mid relaxing, but 
siiliject to violent winds; #.vliilst that of the south-east, allhough 
ly above the .^outh-\v e.st in mere temperature, is subject to vsharpor 
windvS, which try the conSuaiplive inv«ilid much ‘moie severely. 
No whese in Etirope i.s there perfect shelter from the wimls of the 
spring* Even at Nice, where tbtf winter is so n^ild, tin* months 
of Rlarcli ami April arc •particulai iy unsuitable to pnlnionary 
invalids; and the .same may be said of Montpellier and Mar- 
seilles* 'i’hcic arc spots in Italy which are^less exposed to these 
disadvantages. Wt even in Romo, ijistiiiguished for its soft and 
delightful air, and for its genyrdV dryness,, it is ik*ry common in 
spring to have poid witids prevaifiiig until sunset; and tiiennulariu 
rCinlcis it an^ iindeairdble* residence in the summer. 'File winter 
of Naples i.s well adapted to nil invalid; buf at Naples abiojthey 
cbmplaiii of the coldneas ol the s|)4'iug. . Summer, too, brings its 
disad?anlage.s in a warm climate; although there art? situations 
.•irt.the ia.*ightnmihood of that city which are coif'-idcreil agreeable 
even in lh!it se;^soii; but e\Vc|f4ng suAi sitti^lioiis, and iiie baths 
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ofliucca, tlie warmth of an Icjitian guirtmerj/mOth great fur 
invaiidfl to bear wkh imponi^. For tbi^ re^on die 
patient *is often comj^lea^o undertake a fatiguing iouriiey, <»ther 
to Eiigla*hd or into SwitzfrlandjOrto wbet^eema belter than either, 
for a smnmer residence, to Bins 6n the Rhitae^ sufficiently 

prolonged residence at any one of the places which wp?*baye men- 
tibned^ pavUcuIarly it cai!e is' taken to guard the iiivalid from 
the particular vic}ssittid& which *are found most to distress him, 
we feel confident that tlie progress of consumption may de- 
layed>,and ail the inevitable irritations atteiuling iu progress 
much alleviated. . i / 

More sanguine h(^8 arise at the inention ;of the isla^^^ 

, Madeira; which boasS^f achmafe^farjnipericir tp thatoli b ranee, 
or of* any part of Italy '; an'd^ne udiich couibines the requisites 
both for a summer and a winter place (/ residence. Almost 
wholly exempt from the keen winds which prevail so generally 
over the Buropean continent, and enjoying a high winter tem- 
perature, the equability of its climate is quite rt^arkable; sind the 
summer is not so hot as to drive away those ‘wno Seek its shelter 
from the severe wititjpr of tbei^^ own laitd. ^ Thus it js stated by 
Dr. Clark, in his very valuabip work on'tholnnuence of Qlimalc 
in the Cure of Diseases, that whilst the .Madeira winter is 20" 
warmer than that of Dondon, the sumnier-b^at of Madeira only 
exceeds that of London by 7" ; and whilst thd winuif at Madeira 
is 12'" warmer than the winter in Italy, the Madeira^ suinmer is 5" 
cooler than the Italian ^mmer*' Nor are the variations of tem- 
perature from day to day suUd^rOr cctiliiyeilible; diul the rain 
which falls is commonly confined t# the antumnsi} season. So 
that, altogether, tliere does not seem to be, on tlie face of the globe 
a place more likely to prcsert'e:tlic dife of . those threatened or 
afibeted with consumption than Madeira. Still, it is to be re- 
membered, that such is^he state of the J^gs in. confirmed con- 
sumption, that inuch relief, or much prolongation of are not 
to be expected in any climate whatever; and ffiat the cases bene- 
fited even by the salubrious, aw of, Madeira are incipient cases. 
Of these, a large raarjofity undergo, iaich improvement as to tnain- 
t|in a very high character for the: is) and as a place of refuge for 
consumptive, invalids. . - 

On me Moh, a considliyipji df the trature of tunjrclefe, 
and of' the inevitable cha%es W^h ihe^ uhSergo, and the testi- 
mbpy of all experiencci do .etfohfeJy opinion, 

that human resoufees against the,'fata^,-pri>gress of’ consumption 
are few, and rimite4ifif|dwer; that the tetardation of the mmady, 
•andsomd mitigation ofits^attendiiiit idcpuvemeuces, are rifearlj^all 
ifcat can l>e hoj>ed‘for} ^tpd that perfect recovery, wbere^he tqbcn*- 

'■ ft Q ' 
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cles are nt|mcrbu$ jtqd far advaniced, is noti iiader^any ciri;,uniT 
stances, tp be expcpte^. In the rnt^datioiiOf the malady, how 
ever, and, we would afdd, in its prevention io^persons predisposed 
to it by birth or natural constitution, so mtieh may jefbe'done 
by careful (liet and iegi[ueii,.by'atten.^on tp clothing, and exercise 
more especially, as w'ell tp, reward the pains required to order 
these particulars, properly anil effectually. ^ • 

'ITrat t^ercles already dpjpo^iited in the lungs may be removed 
by qbsorption, or t)iat the. constitution can be supported through 
tne processes by which even a large collection of them iniglit.pos- 
sihly be eliuiinate^ from the lungs, are things which yet ‘exist only 
in the dreams of . the sanguine, or In .the ^Id promises of those 
whom ignorance endows with cbhti'dcnc^^’bat the public sliould . 
readily believe in thp curativ;p power of inhalation, or in tile effi- 
cacy of barbarous methods of dpstniying large portions of the 
integuments . of the body by corrosive substances, unknown in 
medicine, and presnmptiiouky borrowed from, the coarser arts, 
can only, vvo ^eaii, be regarded as a proof of tlie limited diff usion, 
even in these times, of really useful knowledge. 


Akt. ‘IV.—l. Hinterlassene ScHt^ten von Carl Maria von We- 
ber, hermsgegeben von Theodore Hell. (Posthumous works 
of Carl Maria von Weber, published by TSbeodore Hell.) Dres- 
den, iind Leipzig, 1828. 3 vols. l8ftio. 

2. 1.^bensbeschhilmng von Carl Mana von Weber. (Life of ditto.) 
Gotha. 1829. 4to. ' - , ^ 

Ms. Theodore HeIvL, " iname un%usical to Volscian ears,” 
announces lutuself as the executor of Weber and guardian of his 
sons; and iii this capacity of .executor he has laid before the 
public the posthumous works of bis deceased friend, accompa- 
nied with various dissertations of his owaj, critical sfnd biographi- 
cal. Wf are sorry tye cannot cpogratulstc him either on llie 
care, dr judgment vyith which, he b^.||^fo:u)edbi^ task; his ma- 

4erialB' tollow each, other imipdst ,admi^ disorder; — now a por- 
tion of a romance by Weber hiiawelf^ now, a thin layer of bio- 
graphy frtmi Mr. Hell: then a set ol’ musicaj critiques and occa- 
sional ^dtices of matters musle^l by .Weber ; then, another por- 
tion gf liis ffiogrkphy by tlie.exec^ «. in ffnked'stveetiicss long 
drawn oiit;*~r-th)B«i.W(e% Mwl again- But want of 

order is not ajl iyye have'td com^lai#oif. . aVlusicians, who capnot 
affqrd time, 13ce 0 retry, ..tq exhibit w portrait %f tlieir own*inuid, 
^uld at least eoQ.ff||e Itl^ir musical MS«. td,a musical executor. 
Tneirfife is not safeid ^y other hapde,,, What die public expact 
frppt the* biographer is a skeipt'^at lealtof the pecuiftr 
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featute» of bis mind -as an artist, of the gradual culture by which 
it was fotined> the firctiCtist^ces which fuctl^r^ and the obsta- 
cles that Yejiressed -its |]i{ 0 ^e 8 s;';t;-hi 8 hab^ 'study tfind com- 
position, ’and sodie attempt to trace those kifitfeuces which, ope- 
rating upon his peculiar tempei^eUt, gaVC'lriSc^tothat^Ud spi’rit 
of romance which breathes thtbugh bis comj^Shidns.'^ whst Mr. 
Hell on th^tbntrary giv^s us, is'a long prbnl^'discussimi.oa his 
literary abilities as a poet and k noveKst; iii wb^ $e|d the exehu- 
tor’seenis to look upon Iiimns another SalvUt^"^ vague and geiier 
ral tirades about his wit, humour and conversational po'wefs, and 
the cordial fellowship in which he lived with Kind tW editor, and 
some othei' of the bettiif spirits of ^resdep ; while with Mgard to 
■the iinnrortal part of hiha, bis habits and efforts as a musician: — 
every thing which gives importance tor value, to' the otlicr trifles, 
his book preserves a decorous silence: Haml^,in short, is entirety 
omitted in his own play; 

Probably the same reasons Whictf led, the Country manager to 
the suppression of the part of the Prinqe of Denmark have 
weighed with Mr. Hell. He fcell he has no one to take the part. 
In stage language, Mwlldl cannot double the musical critic with 
the literal^ ; and so corisolinjg. himself .with the reflection that 
Weber’s fame as a piuskiap vyill probably stand, , high enough ' 
without bis aid, lie devotes himself, with mucbjpxeculorial piety, 
to the task of elevating his nug<e lUeraria to a currespoudiiig 
altitude. •• . • • 

We fear, therefore, that’any informalioili we may Keve it in our 
power to communicate through ifae nwdium of , this Vrark,.niust be 
meagre and s.caiity; but with the aid If one or two other sources 
we shall etideavour to lay before .<>Ur readers some authentic par- 
ticnlars relative to this great, w# ma^ truly add .fliis igood, man. 
Some features of bk inind, we fiMhk, #ill be cTear eiiough froni 
this sketch, others will be iudicatod, morWHir less j;>iainly; where 
we can avail ourselves of .bis bwu c'direspondeiice or remarks, we 
shall allowhiin>toepe.ak for where, we are fleistitute of 

information, we ifliall lefav'e the blank' to be bll|id up by some fu- 
ture biographer .’ " ' ’ 

Weber was ltomut Etttin, id HoW^n, ‘on the tflth Dec'. 1786. 
Like almpst' every other grea^C(Mllp0^ie^, Ms father was a'musi- 
cian. He wds tm accQhipti8hefl«vMtflist,;jancl at an emly pAiod 
anjtiooifly devoted hinkeu 'iy;tb^^^ncntion' of'*fiis son. 'Ike 
retired babito 'of faimiy^bli.-^fii^..MtOii-cpu^-Witb persoiis 
older fhan faimself^'ahd hrs seClustonlfro^^he society of rnde dnd 
boisterous^ plalyiaUifes/ sbon ^cite^ in his mind' a disposition to 
thought,, abd taifht'.bi.rb,jto Ifve'in hi^bwn imaginatioii., 

“ I'bcated ifty'fafi<^/*'i»kyfi:W,§belr lw8 id'n friend, writtfeh 
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Tong nftcrwurds, ^witbtlie reading of romances, and pictured to 
inys^r models of ideaT e^OeTTence.” Hiese sddentaiy pursuits and 
early wanderings of imagination, wbiTe^'tbey aiatured i^is intel- 
lectual faculties, notdmprobably laid the foundation of that phy- 
sical wcakitefts '^^ too soim terminated in disuse. His oedb- 
pations wefc incessant. Miisic at first only shared his attention 
with painting and drawing. He wrought in crayon^, in' oil, in 
water-coloiirs;' Im etched very tblerably; every thing,’ in short, in- 
dicated that restless activity of mind, •which, whether it be spread 
over the whole field of art. Or poured into a sindc channel, seems 
to be the inseparable concomitant of genius. Gradually the mas- 
ter-feeling of his soul assumed <he prep^derance, and banished 
its rivals from the scene; painting and/debing dropt silently into 
abeyance, and music engrossed thd whole energies of bis youthful 
mind. * , 

His studios in this art wer*^ not a little retarded by bis father’s 
frequent change of. residence, and the consequent alteration which 
took place in the systems and modes o'f tuition to which he was 
subjected. On the other haud^ the^ changes, by leading him to 
reflect, and compare, and analyse, probably developed and assisted 
the cdiistitution of an enlarged mdsi^V taste. To Hauschkel of 
' llildburghnuseiij'in particular, .Weber, irfa little fragment of auto- 
biography which he began at Dresden, expjesses his high obliga- 
tions for the acquXsitioh of whatever skill he professed as a piano- 
forte player; particularly ifc* rendering.^ 1pm equally adroit in the 
use of both hands. ' HUfMher, who witnessed .his progress with 
pleasure, took him when aljput d^ven years old to Saltzburg, and 
placed him under the care^f Michael Haydn. “ But there was 
too aii^ful a distance,” says^Weber, “ between the old man and the 
child. 1 learnt little’ with him and with great difficulty.” To 
encourage -him, howei^, his fatiix^r .printed, in I7.9B, six fugues 
which lit had compo^d, and in the of that year took him 
to .Munich, where he deceived in^ructi^s i;> singing from Valesi, 
and in harmony from the .eowti^giinist Ka1<dicr, -to whose 
clear, progressive, and ndyveaijed ..instructions, 'particularly in 
regard to the grand elements of composition, the treatment of 
subject in four parts, he expfes;^s bimself as greatly indebted. 
Webdl’s mcHnatipn'towilrds drami^anusic soon began to display 
ilseff. , Hndfer eye, of hb wrote an opera enti- 
tled ‘^The ■Paisi^^W';;Dbx^‘'andj!^^ a mass, numerous 

sonatas violin ^ips, &c.„ all of whic^, how- 

ever, he afterwhrdf ,ae^mitted to'the flames. Eveb the field of 
!;inusi*, it seeinml;'yiras not ujite.. eudugfi for him.- -^enefelder’s 
Vdiscovofy of iithdgrhphio prkting'alt M once mspired.. him with 
t^l^ resolution pf tiirni% Ifthpgmplieiy ’ He. thought lie had dis- 
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*' • . ' ... • • . . 
covered ;ui imji^i'oved proQ^ iii luiiogr;i|>b\ ; %4)d i'oribwiih s^ot 

about reducing hisdflveiitioti practice^ .b^ reiuQvtnglo -V^ojJ)crg 
and actualljr cornme^ciue <l»e prscilii’c wf Im , art. Birt the nic- 
clianicaJ,* spirit-killing drudgery, a£> he c^Uskil# of thi| employ- 
merit soon became rcpulsiye, and tlirowiiig a>\'% his alkalies uhil 
his clabbers, , he ^^tnmed with a warmer aud now • final tci^M 
aUacliuicmt*tb bis. former studies. : • ^ 

In 1800, be composed the m^osi.c of .the.Cbeytitier Steinberg’s 
opera, The Maid of the Woods,” (I)a8 WaWmadchen^^^^ 
though he himseir charact^izes jt as a very immature produo 
lion, only not entirely destitute of occasional inveaitiou ” appears 
lo have been receiwi^d with ap}Vobiiioh even -in ; Be.rhn and 
. Pciersbnrgh, iio trifliny^i«ftinelion for the work^df a boy of four- 
teen. ' An article in*tho MnsieafOaaette abouf^this tmie/pSOl,) 
suggested lo him the idea of composing n piebc in a different 
style, in which old and forgotten iustfuments should be introduced. 
'To this archaeological opera he gavfl the name of I^clcr Sctmioll 
and his Neighbours,” (Peter Scbmoll und seine. Nachbarn.) It 
was played in Augsburg, as lio^hiniself drily and signilicautly 
observes, “ without Any rAinarkablo consequences the inost 
agreeable circumstance attcndhig this antiquarian capricciu being, 
that it procured him the following kind notice from his old 
master, Michael Haydn As far as 1 may pretcijd to judge, 
(says ho,) 1 most tnilj and candidly say, tbat tius opcsii not only 
possesses great pbwer and effect, butf is coniposi^I acQording to 
the strict rules of counterpoint To spirit and liveliness, llio 
composer has added a high degrt^ ,« deficacy, and the music is 
moreover perfectly suit^d^o the vrdrdi-? Another dT his masters, 
in alluding to the same opera, vvith respect to iti\i author, made 
tise of’ the remarkable and proplietic*cxpres^ipn ** erit mature lit 
Mozart;? and even Weber h1a&$eif to have thought some 
portions of it. deserving of preselrVation, for^e afterwards retouched 
the overture, and had it printed, by Gambnrd. \ - 

In 1802 be. accompanied Ms 4^het\ on a mttsical tour thr^^ 

1 -Leipzig, IlambuVg and I|oistem, ifi yh? course of which ho col- 
lected and studied vitrious theoretical works on inusiq, with the 
greatest assiduity^ appear front own confession, 

wdth noptber result ihaii,tba^pf»fil|ing hi$ mjnd with coj^iciing 
and undigested^ theor^« Whtrii^ state, he •eeinh 

to bavh been grievously an uuMcky. pb^ician, who 

with the perplexing quesiiia|F^4^|^y td'assail ami gener- 

ally overturn the principles, such ^V ilmy were,' )vhi<^h he 4uid 
gatb^edln tim jc^urset^if his .r^^ A confounded |)ocior 

of Medicine^? ^aysi hq, 5 k String instrncltons.iu 

thorough bass/ pestered* so with his queries, fijd* so iHlk 
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Inspect for the ^uihori^ of oamesj ttod was so determined to get 
to the bottom of eyerj’'^ing,' that irith atl^aQr^Aiimiscience,.! felt 
myself now and then fahiy iibi)plu8ed}° ^ resolved at labt to treat 
i inuuc as otbuer studies m;e Seated, to be able to assign a reason 
for evei^ progressive step.*' . iBy these' iheans^'j^oceeding in his 
iuvestigatidns with the' tnost undaunted perseveraiKe, and, as 
, nearly as ,po8stb}&' uj^ti .We ‘i^me 'm'^|iod to .which^ modem re- 
search has been indebteif fo>i^. siicceM iti the' physical sciences,, 
after a , ,tilhe Weber not ohfy emerged the limbo Of doubt, 
into which the faulty and hypothetical systems of his.ptedeces- 
sors had cast him, but brought with hW a more philosophical 
system of iiis own, based upon ettpeH^se and the observation 
. of natujrei Havh>g thofoughiy 'gronndedhimself in the principles 
of his art, ho now fought a propef held for its display. 

Vienna is, in Gerhuuiy, tpe Holy l^nd to which alt musical 
devotees make their pilgrim^e, W;eb'er-al8o’fura'cd^hi8 face 
to the east. His reception was kind find cordial. Musicians, in 
general, are not cohspicnous for the hatbsony of their. intercourse 
with, each other '; but . Weber v^as received with generous sympa- 
thy by those in yrhose niupds his risiiw genius: and boundless ai>t 
plication might haw jetted ifnvy? The Ahh^ Vogler, the most 
' distinguished ofhis biewhcqnaintancds, advikedhim at bnee to lay 
aside ail pramatufe attempts to acquire dHdiiction, and to devote 
himself sileiitfy and steadily for two yeiirs more to the critical 
study of riie works of the gt’eat masters^ a course which he rigidly 
followed out, under , tHe. Aph^'3..perabnal superintendence, though 
he admits tfa^t the elFbrt i«>dosthim, .wa^.at first, u painful 
one. 

Anxious .to petfect his e4^ation by a. more complete ac- 
quaintaueb-wUh dramatic ^d inusl^i effect, he about this rime 
accepted of the situariiiill’of dtuisic^rector in Breslau. - Here he 
formed a new orches^ and .i^i4riin» ’ f ftinodeiied several, of his 
earlier works, aud. composed Ae |teater pan of Rbde’s hpera of 
RuhezM. . His nupierohs duries']^^|thll^^t0^ time for original 
coinpositipp, but the which, in 

Ills ofiiaot, situaftbi;, he had Und superintend, served 

to cxmise,^.hi8' nimdjjfts iff. discriminating' musical 

effects', ai^d- in exhibiwg ib'e ‘pitt|i||ai; bf those views 

wlii<;ii. hi8 theorM bf^ preyeu from 

falling infe'‘^'i^!^:rid#'''of;fTO!ig®!feftiposer. 

For a tpe theStro 

at Caitsiphe, of Pi^ce' of Wirtembetg, 

but. 1«8 ciiiployhittol^ add the nehf>lh*N!^bat^lts«df^^were'eoon 
^ut an $»d.lo by.tfeh'rati^ of ht^fonndtor atime 

to^be ^itnprohiable seiVaM: »ter#;ii)4(s the^dnly movement 
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wiuc& was popular^ and ont; instrbnwpts* which, were beard 
• were the. druiii,j^Ki the ,^Uiupet. ,0hr>ng. these; evil times 
VVe&er. found ait^yfomiti ;the..hQuse 'of XipuU of 

. Wirteinberg, at3tf>ttgair8, wht^re be rewropv bis’dp^ of the Wabd 
Girl,, and eoipTO^ . various std^r pieces, 

Ton (The.(Fiiiw';.$QPQd),. dU t|ie pohtii^l begai^to 

clear in . l$tp, aqd ri^stored bW.egejo to'^ijr profession, '‘<*Froi» 
this titpe/' saj's ber(«rrib.Qg'^|^^'atdamJi$ l,7 “1 may consider 
my ophiions as pretty.much'joiade'pp div. .the subject .of music, 
and.a^ tlmt time has sinc^ donC), orcatt do, is merely die round' 
ing'Off of shaii> angles,.- 1 ^ ; foe inipai^g addiUonal clearadss 
and comprehensibili^ to principles ;^^icU' were already firady 
. established in my mind/f .iBepohr paveil^d thrpu^. .Gerirhany in 
various directions, wnd bu .dpeias .iwere ' pTtU^'.^^^ >acces8 in 
Frankfort, JVIunicb, Beiim, and Vienna, • ini' ^.dnjunefton with 
Meyerbeer and Gansbapher,. be ei^oyed (and willj more benefi- 
cial resultS/than befdrey^piU foe advantages which 'the fine t»0, 
profound knowledge, and great experience of Vdgler could im- 
part. The,Abbd ww on the verge of tte tomb, and Weber 
seems to. have received his, last instructions as a Sacred legacy. 
“ Once more only,” says he, 5* 1 saw him in . Vienna, fully sympa- 
thising .with my siiCciess, Peace be to his' ^bfis T . T|ie opera of 
Abon tiassan.was foe .composition of foia peiidd. ' ^ 

In January, 18:13,* he undertook (with sonie’reludlahce, for he 
foresaw the., Augean nature of .the task which a^aitec^ him,) the 
direction of foe opera’ at Prague. rlEvery foipg had to be re- 
organized, and bis efforts at jjaforil were; retted by intrigues 
and obstacles of every jetnd. Hd.,wrotc.(o LiebMi, the' stage- 
maiiager.at Prague, op the subjectdif these annoyances, with feeling, 
but with thatc^m and dignified a.en8a of .hia.dwp upn’ghtncss and 
superiority wb^iji was blended .m,.|iis apd ^ith'a. singular mo- 
desty. .. Jde mehtions that he had at l^ cmnc to foe resolution 
of giving up his obnoxioua .situation ^ .Pmgne. ' “ 'Thinlt hot, 
however,” he observes; In conclusion, .^’v^at thi* resolution is 
founded on aiiyfeeiinj^ of irritafioh. nr pride, but in the. firm con-' 
yktion that 1 no longer renmlu here for good; iVhile I con- 
tinue to hold, stbe. helm, my 'vdl always afford tne foe 

sanie ple&sni'e atid bti.,distiii^j^|iep by the, sa^ exertiony.^’ Ao 
cordiugly.wifo nnpretehding>fj|l^^i^e,. he laboured for months 
beforft laying dQ''*'u.jfoe.direhti*id ^‘complete and sinaplify all foe 
arrangements of:fo&,,opem,.^j-(M^.iSucoi^s<>r; to fill' up cmalogues, 
invedfo^, andfffo/prth, so as tdiedti^ the opeiatic ^aos,into 
order.s^ Having,done sp as well as. he conld/'^lu^ust 

•at foe sacrifice . of,, any thtompt as Cjotir^sition of his^ pwht^tfor his 
residcuce a( Pp||gtm.» hgrdty distihj^shed by. any wdtk'pf 
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quericc, save; Uis eaniata of Ksmpf ti^fid Sieg/' and his niumc (o 
K:ornei’s ‘‘ Leyer uiid Schwert/’) lie resigeect bilice. 

“ I now,” say^^ be, (March 2(>, out on my |>ilgnniage 

through the world, calmly Waiting, for tltat sphere pf operation which 
fatd^ might assign to in, e< wQinerous and temnciiig offm , ^'cached me frotn 
all sides ; bift^an iny|tathA to asslst iu theformatbn bt a German opera 
ill Dresden was the only one sjirffieientiy attracilire to, decide me. And 
here I am labouring with might main at Che duties assigned to me ; 
and when they shall lay a stone.npop my grave, I , trust they will be able 
lo write on it— ifBHB ubs pK£ wab Meant hokkstly towauos music, 

ANO TOWAKbS MEN-’’ , • " 

Well miglit Weber desenbe himaelf as working with might 
and mai<i*duringliis residence ii Oreadcp>f^He had come thitliei 
in JanuiWy, and thougjb his'Tcresideilce was on the whole n 

happy one, it war thct contenttn^ dorijitHed from successful, but 
unceasing and^laboriotit exertion— ^atied only by the occasional 
sofpety of a few boog^nial minds," and,- the constant and well- 
merited tribute bf reiiipect from the respited.’* Even if Weber 
could have eafeii thelitend of idleness, it was not iti his nature to 
sit down ill iudolence- \The same activity of rniud, which in early 
youth engaged him in painting, etching*^^nd eVen the more me- 
chauicpl hibout of lithography, made him devote the hora inter- 
eeshiC which he could ^pare from his profei^onal avocations (and 
these intervaKs were not many) to the CottjVation of poetry and 
general li(eraUi^e, He published from time to time short criti- 
cisms on professional new opelbs, concerts, or elemen- 

tary works on mu^ic gefierajly, aii^nymously or. under the signa-* 
ture o#^'McldSs Simon Knawr^ or soin^ siicii pseudonym, most 
of them distinguished by acuteneiss, and depth, often by force and 
happiness of expression, and uniformly by a noble candour and 
sensibility to the merit of others* Muny little poems and copies 
of verses, epigrams, and traris1aidbiisfr6i^,|he Itaiian, al^o dropped 
from his pen at these times^ thbugli iii gt ueral thej, were com- 
municated only to some of his friendsf or left to jrepose in bis 
desk* They indicate, as tnight be -^idapated^^ fine ear for ver- 
sification, and a considerable tiixv quality ap- 

pear^ a little overstrained in the iong^st of tus productions, which 
lie did Qot live to compI^^entit]^ !^T^^ EeWn, the 

lafe pf a Musical' :-AjrtwtT^?') a arabesque, in ivhicfa 

scenes from WebarV^wn nira'cal of others,* criti- 
cisms upon tbe'iw^br in dramatic literature, 

are jvorked up isio n^^hl^ni^n kmd^ romance, of wl^di some 
Speciom^ appeared m various Germen periddienU, and nt« «- 
printedr in the presjimt work. Ilis Immour, is feasoti to* 
hbliove, appeared, td more ^ advantage^ in* bis ednircrsatioi) in 
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buciety, bis gQod^ir<ita,l?Qd play TmI satire and variety of con- 

ception are spoke|^t)>f' by his friends iojtigh terms. Often in* 
those quiet eveni«|^circle| where Weber used to unbend sifter the 
fatigues of a laborious day» and eacb.df tiiejoompany was 

caHed on* alteruiUely tp cpntribute some poem or .tal^i Pi?* perhaps 
to take up and wiry on a stoiy begun by fnp4ber» ^ 
of inventiomaiid epnmnand of language rendered bin> a delightful 
visitor. ' 

These symposia, ho\vover, eaiiibit the bright side of, the com- 
posers jife; the weariness, the fever, and^e of incessant 
occupation and wavering healthy to which be was exposed during 
this his residence at presden, as he 'de^ribes it hknaeff in a 
'letter written in 1818, iAustbe talTen into view, to teoUiplfete the 
picture. Weber had been rash enough^ in an, unguarded mo* 
nirnt, to promise to revip# some musical prodiictkm of a brother 
artist, and had been prevented by^hls multifarious avocations 
from fulfilling his promise. He hsid in the nieantJlue received a 
most impertinent and . vexatious letter from the brother of the 
musician, to which he thus replied: 

“ T was indebted. Whin I left Fraguc, to my puMwher, in a variety of 
works already begun and paid fdh. I went to Bei:liii. I gave no con- 
certs that 1 might lose no* time. 1 worked day and night, , and had 
almost completed my task, when I was invited to Dresden to dssist in 
the formation of a Germ&n'Opcra there, rcainc and found prejudices to 
contend with, obstacles of every kind to overcome, eng^cmenW to form, 
(wrespondence to carry do with all q]|arters. Germany, a corps to 
organise from the founilation, foiy^n which, with ^ all its limited 

means, has since obtained the approiiMifn of the couit,j^d tb» public. 
It w'as a hard time of restlessness and care, and my health was broken 
by it. Tlic pressure of employment on sides was so great, tl»at I had 
no time to think of composition. I been deprived of all social in- 
tercourse with my friends, some of whom had scarcely received a token 
of my existence for a twelfemontb. 1 bad hftped to carry through my 
aiTangements for ray marriage m the end of when the task was 

suddenly imposed upoir me of cumpdsing an Italian cantata for the 
nuptial ceremony of our Princess MarievAnne, to be completed at the 
veiy moment w^n 1 was in tha midst of my arrangements for my new 
residence. The ceremony was pirt off from day to day, and this period 
of uncertainty, night day, I .sjbcdl nev^ forget. At last^ on the 
30tfa of October, I^was 1 completed my marriage at 

Prague on the 4th of visit on'family niafters to 

IManbeim. I bad takcp work with me in the carnage, 

that I might avidi j^self fin4 but it was im- 

pobibie. Jn tlic'^d Of DecemoOr l^ittrbcd, when a fealfut heap of 
arrears awaited me. . ' I hSd pledge myself to the king to prepR^ a mass 
'for his bmh-dii^* Which wm to-be myg^test work. It was completed 
on the 8ih of Mjmh, 1818, Mug the fruit of noctnrital l|bonr> at*h 
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time wbcn ( was on tbe point of taking, kave of this worid altogether. 
My colleague Im been travelliog in Ilal^ on kaVe ever since 

the end et August^ 1817# and thua every^l&ng lay^bn oiy shoulders * * 
♦** Caiiamani wbo bes been condttctii^.^ithe ojj^a for the 'last three 
yepxs and^a half, without playipg a single .{piece «rf Ma own, though^hc 
had every’ l^ilityfpt so who is still indebted ^ his publisher in 

the completion of work? begun a year before, — ^who has been for the 
same time, in a manner^ de^ to his foiendj^, who -has been unable to 
complete the opera which was expected Berlin, be accused of thinking 
only of hiipseU, or pf Wisbinj^ to suppress the talents of others ? Both 
herie mi in Prague 1 have putposely represented nothing of i/iy,own, in 
order to convince the woild wat therd m^y be such beings in it as directors 
who can foster the talentspf others, ai^ can be^ontented without listen- 
ing eternally to their own music. * I have not^ucceeded, it would seem, 
and it gvieves me to the heart/',, . ^ • 

His marriage# to whidh alludes in the above letter, was a 
happy one. wife Was thg celebrated actress, ClSroline Brand, 
with who*m he had formed an acqt^amtauce when .at Prague. 
Weber had, in his extreme love^of simplicity, and fear of display, 
forbidden all music on the occksioit; but^ to bis surprise and emo- 
tion, no sooner diad the jpriest concludecf the ceremony, than a 
burst of nmisic from, the organ, find the voices of his scholars, 
who, Ijad been anxious tbiis to express their sympathy, greeted . 
the newly«-married paiK •. . . 

These proofs of sympathy from his scholars were not unde- 
served. .The tSsk of instci&uion, even amidst: his numerous and 
distracting avocations, badralways been discharged by Weber 
with that xcd and\.^oi)SCK|^tipu%ess which pervaded his con- 
duct ill all the relations of , fife. Yobng as he was, his distin- 
guished talent and enthusiujfni for the art bad .early attracted to- 
wards him mmy pupils, and h^ seems to have mingled Vjith his, . 
musi(;al tuition an almost parental* legjard and anxiety foi\ their ^ 
success injife, and the general formition r f their character. He 
censured their moral eitors with readiness as their 

musical, he harmonizled their wbqte^ mental constitution, and en- 
dea.voured to impress upon *it tWl/^iety, eWity, and unshaken 
but unpiL tcnding rectitude of purj^sO, whi^ dWtinguislied his , 
own. Some passages, in a ^Vew^}|,^l^tti^r.addresstH^ by him to a 
pupil vfho was hijh^iip ddn^j^neb his career in the: 

woi ld^ indicate Is '^MWkabte hniw and gdod^sense. 

^*1 feel myself to jrepcaf ' 

to yen ip writing What (^^ve sO efteh^VerbaUy ^deavo fo impress ^ 
upon your heart. WhiMi you l^came Wy schwar, 1 folt inyseBT.chargcd 
wi^ the care of ydgr whole .^beuig, for| eammt separate the artist from'- 
tftc inau. f Yoa knoyy^bow thdniiQgbly I’ dtfptse itl^it/miscalled * geni- - 
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ality/ which considera the life .of an ariist Hs a license to all^cxccisser$y 
and a permission to viokite all the restramts of niodesty^ and deeornm. 
True> &n iiMlulgence in the drfc^ms of fancy is but apt to infect our 
ii)tercourse*wjth real it % pleasant to feel ourselves sO carried away* 
But^hcrc it is that li man must presei-ve his stmn^b cf tnind/^nd make 
his choice, whether by governing his fceling$]|^e sbaH^mpiMS at once 
freely and steadily along the path, which is pointed oiit for himj of whe** 
ther, not* possessing^ but possessed by his feelings, he'shnll be whirled 
giddily about like an insane Fakir . in fbc' worship of a wretclied idol. 

“ Persevering diligence is the true spell by which these Udschievdus 
influence ofi the heart are to be counteracted. * How absurd to suppose 
that the mind is cramped by the serious study of means) Free creative 
power is the result of habtts of self-control alone; thp mincl must be 
content tamove along beaten pathst if^it wohld'fib'aUy reach th^lregion 
of noveky. * a * * Dear EmiHus^^with your a^tcncss, ambition, 

and talent, you siu against heaven, your parents, •your art, and your in- 
strnefor, if you abandon yourself any ]o^gc^toidlc drearrts knd extrava- 
gant excesses; iffyou do not study with §rm perseverance, and with tlipt 
order and method which alone can teach a man bow to live in and for 
the world. You ^ unsteadiness, your disregard of promises and appoint- 
ments have become a bye*-word among yoOf friends. U is the proud 
ili^tinciion of a man to ba the dave of bis wot‘4< ' Do not flatter yourself 
with the illusion that you may careless in such matters, and not in 
things of greater importance. It is little matters make up the^tnass 
of life, and the fearful power of custom will sodii present the best inten- 
tions from being reduced to action, I trust, however, id Him who 
directs all things for good. In the life of dl of us there are turning 
points which are decisive 6f<0ur future existence for good or evil. Let 
it be your care to enter on the right pam ; keep b<^fore your eyes the 
duties of your art; learn to be tr^.to yr^i^lf, and youyown foelings 
will richly reward you for anj saenflees which effort inay cost/* 

It is gralffying to learn, that the hMividual to whom this 
ternal remonstrance was addressed, justified by his after conduct 
the hopes of his instructor. He died eaflj^^ but not withoiiPma* ^ 
iiifesting in the siibsequeht l)art of bis conduct the impression 
which Weber’s advice had left upon his mind. 

Ill these laborious duties, Weber’s* time had passed down to 
IB 18 . The absent^ of Morracchi, to which he alludes iit the 
letter already quoted, had throwU upon him the wbolo„ duties of 
the opera. In May, 1818, afbsr'^ciishhi^ the/ Grand for 

the birili-*day of the Ki|tjg7 thff health was sucli,stbat 

he received pertidssibn country- Until about the 

close of 18l9i beei^ furnishing a series Of 

regular criticisins pif aritmadc^^i^^ he now abandoned, 

partly frqtii.the ^jiigf bf.his be4^^» from an invidious at- 

tack upon •him ill a Dresden newapl^er, where he waaeccuscil^ 
of labouring to (Spipj^resa^Mpll ialeht hut his own and that of his* 
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flattererj^ and proteges, ^^csc ob^ervatiom were on occasion 
of the announcement of Meyerbeer^a " finhsna di Rodrigo,” and 
ARmelec,” which bad been played^ at the Royal Theatre tliat 
springy and their object was to prooiicc the jmpression that 
V/eber had been unjust to the ment of his old friend. This con- 
sideration alone induced the former to notice the attack, w'liich he 
did in a most coucUisivO# reply, But^ percebiiig by experience 
the thousand vexations to the most honest reviewer is ex- 

J osedyhe in a great measure abandoned his, musical criticisms. 

>uring his trarK|uillity in the countryy however, he .composed 
part of his the story of whicb.is taken from one of Cer- 

vantes'a ^^Novdas Exemplarp;*^ and coimnenccd another opua 
\^hich had been, long before commissioned for the Berlin Theatre, 
the w^dl-known Rreyschutz,” founded oi? a romance of Apel's, 
His friend Kindy by^\!uhom the text of the opera was to be feiiiuMi, 
had at first given U the nam'e of the aged’s Br^e,” w hich was 
afterwards changed for the; linore striking title (to a German ear) 
of ‘‘The Enchanted Bullets.” These labours were for a time 
interrupted by the sickness ofhis wife; but in sjiring, 18'iO, the 
Preciosa was, far the first time, played at Berlin; and in 1 821, the 
newly-erected royal opera there tvas opened with “DerFrey- 
schiiU/’ ' / ' V 

"J’he cfl^'ct produced by the first representation of this romantic 
opera, which wc shall never cease to regard as one of the proudest 
acliieveiaents genius, was almost unprecedented. It was re- 
ceived with general aeclad^ations, and raised bis name at once 
to the firs^ emin^ce in omerati composition. In January it 
was played in Dreideny in February at Vienna, and cv^y where 
with the same sifccess. Weber alone seemed cahp and iindis« 
turbed amid the generaf CRtbiisiasm. He pu;rsued bis studies 
4|uiGtiyy and was already deeply engaged in the composition of a 
comic opera, " The Three Pintos,” iwver completed, and bad 
accepted u commission for anotblir df a romantic cast for the 
Vienna stage. Hie, tmtt was at first to have been furnished by 
Ucllstab, but was uitimatciy. Written by Madame de Chezy, and 
written in so imperfect and intpracticableib style, that, with all 
Kellstab s ulterkitions, neve^ had a musician more to contend with 
than floor Weberffaad to dovwiltb^is old French story,. As it is, 
however, he has the tb^ tale. 

.t>ahcc and Proven^^^^l^ ..Outage tuirtli ” 

bsealhe in his mdodtei^an^ j^^ugh a perpte:ted plot afid want 
of interest in the sefene grnady Wpaired its theatrical .effect, the 
^ app^balion with which it was::ibt^tfastandit^^ by all, 

jadgesof^ music oti its fisslt repr^sChlai^n in Viet^^ 
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i 823) 'sufficiently attested the trininpli of^tlie conipos^er over his 
difficulties. Ue was^pcatcdly calJed for aud received with tlic 
loudest ^icclainations. Frc^n Vienna, where be was conducting 
his Furyaiilhe, be w^as sufhinoned to Prague, to . superintend the 
fitUetli representation of his ** Freyschiilz/* His tour. resembled 
a triumphal prodbssion ; for, on his return to Drej^onTi he was 
greeted, with a funnal public reception in tin; theatre. 

Hut while iticreasing ih celebrity ,^and rising still higher, if that 
were possible, in the estimation or the public, his health was 
rapidly waning, amidst bis anxious and nuiitiplied duties. Would 
to Ciod,’' says he in a letter written shortly afterwards, — Would 
to (iod that I were a tailor, for then I should have a {riunday^s 
Jioliday I” Meantime cough, tBe herald of consumption, tor** 
iiicnted him, and the slow mihitigs of the hectic, fire’' within 
b(?gan to manifest themselves more visibly in days and nighlh of 
feverish excitcijjent. It was in the diidst of this that he accepted 
the task of composing an opera for Covent Ciarden Hu*alre. 
Elis fame, which had gradually made its way through the North 
of f jorrnany, (where bis Freysclmte was played in 1823,) to Kiig- 
huul, induced the mi|n&gers to offer him libtyal urms for an 
opera on the subject of Ob^oib ^be Wfslhkuowu fairy tale ou 
which Wielandhas reared his fantastic but beautiful and touching 
comic Epos. He received the first act of ti^lancW's^inaiuiscript 
ill December, 1824, altid forthwith began^his labours, though be 
seems to have thought that the w^OJlbv managers, gi the shuit lime 
they were disposed to aWow him, wefe expecting impossibilities, 
particularly as the^first step tovprds ^ com position j^ou Weber’s 
part, was the study of ihe English language itstTf, the right 
imderslanding of which, Weber justly considered as preliminary to 
any attempt to marry Mr. Plaach^’s eflhemeral verses to his own 
immortal music, 'rbese exertions increased bis Weakness so 
much, that he found it ntcessary to rcsorVto, a watering-place in 
the summer of 1825. In Decemlier he returned to iiciiin, to 
bring out his Jbluiyanlhe there in person. It wax receivtul, as 
miglit have been anticipated, with gixmt applause, tliotigh less en- 
thusiastically tban^he Freyschutz, the wdd and characteristic* 
music of which came home with, more it) tensity to the natioiia! 
mind. After being pre«0pt .ut .t^o representatw^ he leittmned 
to his labours at Oberon. ' ^ . • 

The'work, finafly, haviug^becn completed, Weber determined, 
himself to be present it of this his last pro- 
duutioli. He hope^i by bis visil Loudbu, to realize sometliiug 
for his \yjfe and family ? for Kitbefto, ^n the whole, pover^ bad 
been his touipunioib^ Want bad Indeed, by unceasing exertion,^ 
been, kept alpof/but stUI hovering near bim, and threatening with* 
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the declined of his health, ..and his coftfo^uent inability to discharge 
his duties, a nearer and < nearer approaclit^ Already be felt the 
conviction that his death was not far^ff, and that his wife and 
children would soon be deprived of that support which his 
efforts bbd hitherto affbrded them. His intention was to return 
from London . by Paris, where he ettpected to* form a definitive 
arrangement relative to inf opera which the Parisians ha*! long 
requested' from him. He l^t -Dresden ‘early in 18(20, accompa- 
nied by his friend purstenau, a celebrated performer on the flute, 
travellbg in a comfortable carriage^ which bis health rendered 
indispensable. His edngh was less troublesome on the journey 
than 'it had latterly been. HO' reached ^Paris on , the 2.>th of 
February, where he was received in the most flattering manner by 
all the musicians udd composers <of eminence, among others by 
Rossini, who was So anxious to see him, that he .had called 
before his arrival, that he idight ascertain the exact moment of 
his coming. On the 'i7th he was. present at the first represcMita- 
tion of Sponfitii’s “ Olypipia and though no great admirer of 
the Composer, the way in whi(^ the opera was performed elicited 
his warmest approbation^? > How splendid a spectaclf^” says 
he, *<_is,tbe opera^here ! ,^he' ooWe building, the masses upon 
the stege, and in fhe ’orchestra, are imposing, almost awful. The 
orchestra in particular ti ^trengtii and a fire such as 1 never 
before witnessed.” l%e loiigdr-^ remsthed in Paris, the more 
the number of his yisitom increased. ** L cannot venture to 
describe to you,^^ be..vn'itMs to bis wife, how I am received 
here. It vitpuld.b(|^.e;ex^S8 pf^anity. The very paper would 
blush for me, to write down Jbaff of what tlie^ greatest 

living artists het« .tell me. *|f 1 don’t Bie of pride now, 1 am 
ensured against that . fate^for ever.” > Though thus breathing ani 
atmosphere of flattery, and feeling his health and.spirits improving 
amidst the novelty of' the scene, bis. letteis betray, his longing to, 
revisit his domestic circle, and hts^Vesolution never again to un- 
dertake so long a journey without t^ comfort. of their society. 

On the 2d of March he |ej$ Paris for England, which be 
reached on the 4th amidst a heavy shower of rain, — a gloomy 
opening to his visit. . 'I'he firat ]itp:ident, boweveri that happened 
after his afjrivaWhoWed how, character and talents 

wmsr appreeblte^^;/.'|nStead ;of le^irih^tb present.hiinaelf as an 
alien at the Pasif^.pifice, be jyas^l^j^iat^y .wtdted ppoa by 
the officer wit|h; ht^ssary, ..^equestod. to tjunk of 

nothing hut bis own health, as'etety thmg:;^v^d be managed for 
him. , 'pa' the'fhfa W writde to his- wife itoih' London. ... 

. * Goji be thanked ''hare I sit, wdl tmd himrty, already qinte at home, 
airtl perfiicdy happy fiS' 'il«ri!c»ipt of jfeur.dgar letter, which assures me 
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that you and the children are well ; M'hat more or wlmt betti^r couUi I 
wish for? After sleep! *and paying well at J>ovcr, we set out 
yesterday morning in thfexpres^ coach, a noble carriage drawn by fo\ir 
English lidnscs, such as no pijnge need be ashamed of. With four per- 
sons within* four m fronts and fedr behind, we dashed on with the ra- 
pidity of lightning through this inexpressibly bcfiutiful .eounjiiry ^ mca»- 
dows of tlie lovclicSt green, gardens blooming with sind every . 

building tjispl^inga neatness and elegancy whicb form a striking , con- 
trast to the dirt of Fj‘apcc. • llie inidesiic river, covered with ships of 
all sizes, (among others the l^afgest ship 'of the tinci of 148 guns,), the 
graceful country houses, altogether made the joutney perfectly uhiqiie**’ 

, He took up his residence with Sir George Smart, where every 
thing that could add to )its comfort or sootne his illness hpd been 
provided by anticipation. He founil his table covered with cards 
from visitors wlio hdd called before ^his arrival, and a spleudid 
pianoforte in his room from one of the fir^®rtiakers, with a re- 
c|uest that he would make use of it dilriug his stay. 

The W'iiole day/’ he w^rites to his Viife, is mine till five, then 
dinner, the theatre, or society. My solitude in England is not painful 
to me. The English way of living shits , mine exactly, and my litt]c 
stock of English) in whidt 1 make tolerable pr 6 gi‘e 8 s,«i 8 of incalculable 
use to Tuc. , . • . 

Give yourself no iinepsiiiess about the opera (Oberon)i I shall have 
leisure and repose here, for they respect zny lime| Besides, the Oberou 
is not fixed for Easter Monday, but some time later 5 1 shall tell you 
afterwards wbeii. Tbjg, people arc relally too kind to me. No king ever 
had more done for him out of love 5 1 majf almost say they ca^ry me in 
their arms. I take ^reat care of mysclf,^id yoii may be fpiitc at case 
on my account. My cough is reaHy a very odd Fo^^iglit days it 

disappenred entirely j then,' ifpon the third (of March), a vile spasmodic 
attack returned before I reached CaUis* Since that time it is ijuiet 
again. I cannot, with all the '^:onsideration I have given it, understand 
it at all. I sometimes deny myself every indulgence, and yet it comes. I 
eat and drink every thing, •and it does not coiAc. But be it as God 
will. . . • 

At seven o'c^beklin the evening we went to Covent Garden, where 
Rob Roy, an op, 6 ni after Sir Waltcf Segftt’s novel, Avas played. The 
bouse is handspn^lX' decorated, and not too large. When 1 came for- 
Avard to the front of the stage-box, that I might have a better look of it, 
some one called out, Webj^r ! ji here j and although I drew back 

imincdlateiy, there follow^ ^ ^i^bur of ap| 3 aase whl^b 1 thought would 
never hj^Ax ended. Then tire the Freysch«tz Avas callcal for, 

and every time I showed nmelf broke loose again. Fortunately, 

soon after the {t^be^^/ancT gradually things became 

quiet. Could a maO wish for or more love? ' 1 must 

confess that I waa coinplethly.icwerT^ it, though I am of a calm 

natuix, ancf 5omev|^hat ^eustoiOed tO ji^h scenes, i know not Vhat I 
W 0 UI 4 have given to have had you by that you might have sce»' 

VOL. vH. >ro. xiati, . ' • 0 / 
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me in my foreign prb fxi Ijoiiour. And now, my clcm* love> I cm 
you Ibat yojj may De quite at ease, both as tiie singers ami the orches- 
tra. Miss Patou is asingef of the ftrst rank, au 4 ^ will play Reizu divinely. 
Rrabaru not Icas so, though hi a totally f'iffercnt style. There are also 
.several good tenors, and 1 really cannot £ee why the EngHsh singing 
should he so much abused. 'J’lie iiingers have n perfectly good Itqliau 
educatiorj,tlfine voices, and expression. The orcheslsa is not remarkable, 
but still very good, and cbomses pai'tibulai:ly so. In short, 1 feci 
quite at case as to the fate of Oberon.'’ ^ 

The final productioii of the drama, ftdwevcr, was attended wilh 
more difficulty then be had aiiticipated. He had the usual pre- 
judices to overcotne, particular singers to conciliatje, alterations 
to make, and repeated rehoarsats to superintend, before he could 
ins^Ve Ihe p^i/ormeirB with iHe proper spirit of the piece. 

* ' • "v ‘ • . * 

. Braham,** saysdie, in another of his confidential letters to his 
ivife, (29 tb March, 1826} h^gs f^r a grand scena instead of his first 
air, which, in fact, was not written for biuj, and is rather high. The 
thought of it was at first qiiite* horrible ; I could not hear of it. At hist 
I promised, wheti the opera was completed, if I had time enouglr, it 
should be done ; and now this gHnd scena, a' confounded battle piece 
and what not, is lying before me, gnd I aiu about to set to work, yet 
with the greatest reluctance/ Wba^ can I do? Brahain, knows his 
public, and is idolized by ^liCtii. But for Geriipny I shall keep the opera 
as it is. r hate the going fo compose (to-day f hope) by anti- 
cipation. Adieu, and now for the battle. * it * * * * * 

* * So, the battle is over, that is to say, half tl|p scene. 'I'o-inorrow 
.shall the Turks loar, tibc Freilhh shout for joy, tlie warriors cry out vic- 

!** , f ' 

'I’lie batlife wa^ nearly over* with Weber. I'lie tired 

forces of life, tliey.l^^ up galiaAtly against the enemy, 

had long been wavering anhieir posty and now in fact only one 
brilliant inoveuictil refrained fd he executed before tbi y finally 
retreated from the fielfl pf . existence. .Tllis was the repre^entatiott 
of OberoD, which for it lime rewaroed him fur ail his toils and 
vexations. He records his triirgiph^^wnh a- mixture of humility; 
gratitude, affection, and pidty. >- 

12rt, 4>rif, 1826. 

“ bi^ beloved Caroi^ ! 'ipninigh God’s grace and as- 
sistance*! have d^'ieveuing met v^tfa.^j^'coaiplete success. The 
brillidiicy and. nature .of ^ trlui^ is indcsa^ablc. God 

alone be thanked..)^ '!(1'';' VVhcn orchi^tra, the whole bf 

the house, which was/fiB^id to ovffliTO\il*l%^‘in!ie to, .and I was sainted 
by.lfuzzas, waving of hsif fnd Id^dkercbih^ .^ieh I thought wtold' 
never have sfot^ limy iskistcd 'od (toeorit^ the ov^nre. Every ah 
wj}$ iaierrupted twice er ^rice by bursts 4pfi«^ihtuse., «' * • 

, So mwli for Ijysaigbt, deagdifb: freni yourJheactily tired hnst 
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who, however, coold pot «lecp in uptil he had cosumuokateJ 
to you thii new blc&suig ^ heaven. Gdocl night.'' 

But was nitermptcd >y the graftual decline QjF Ims 

health. Tlie climate oftEoudon brought^ liacK all those symp- 
toms which his triayelling had for a time alieviatii^ dissipatefi. 
After directing twelve performances of bis Oh^O iiS^-crowded 
houses, be^felt llimseif completely oxliausted and " dispirited. 
His mefancholy was not abated by the ill success of h\^ edneert, 
which, from causes we cannot pretend to e^pli^ti, was no benefit 
to the poor invalid. HU nekt letters are in a ^ tone, ' 

’ • ; *n7th4prU, 182fi. 

To-day is enough to be the death of hay one. A thick, dark, 
yelUw fog overhangs thofsky, so that One can hsidly see in the blaisc 
without candles. The «^un stands powerless^ lihc/^ riiddy pointy in tlkc 
clouds. No : there is no living in this efimate. ^The longiugl feel for 
1 lostcrvvitz, and the clear air, la Inde^ribablc. But patienpe, — pati- 
ence — one day tolls on after another ; two months arc already over. 
1 liiive formed an acquaintance with Pr^SKSid, a nc{>bcw of our own 
Kind. He is determined to make me well. God help me, iliul wilt 
never happen to me in tbU I h#ve lost jsU hope in physicians and 
their art. Hepose is my'.best doctor, audwhetij^fortlijt shall be my sole 
object to obtain it. * « “» ♦ . * * 

To*niorrow is the fit|t j^presentation of my (so called) rival’s opera, 

* Aladdin.’ I am very curious to see Bisbop is a man of t^ent, 
though of no peculiar iitvenh'onf 1 wish him every succc&A. There is 
room enough for all o| us in the world.” ; ' , 

* 30/A Mp. 

DfSARii:ss' Lina, cxcuj^ the sbortneiiu^ and huny of this. 1 
have so many things on Ini^nb writing is paliintt] to irfc- 'iny hands 
tremble, so. Already too impatience to . awaken in me. Tou 

wdll not receive many more letters from Address yonr answer not 
to London, but to,Frankfort — poste, rhlijl/i/ei TTou ai^ surprised ? Yes, 

I don’t go by Paris. What jshould I ilS'ibercrr^ cannot move — I can- 
not speak-- all business I must give up for yeaf^s. Then better, better, 
the straight way to my hoiue*-^J)y Calais, %ossels, Cologne, and Cob- 
lentz, up the Rhhie to Fraiikfort--^U ^^ghtful journey, 'rhougli I must 
travel slowly, rest socu' times half a day^ I think in a fortnight, by the 
end of June, 1 shall be in your arras.' 

If God will, w^e shaU leave ibis on 12tb June, if heaven will only 
vouchsafe.me a little streug^* \ a^ll «viU go t^li|jC|:J,f we qre once 
on ibe Way — once out of climate* T embrace yotyfroin 

my heart, my dear one8---ever,|iw^ father Ch^cs.’* 

onus letter, tbe laat 1^# shows the rapid 

decline of bis strength, tbougH^j^ lepddiRvours to keep up Jbe 
spirits of 'his family by tf:gleaui 6f.!C.lk#eifu!no$s. His lounging for 
home now begaQ to inof^asis till it a pang. On ftie 6jtb 

June* he was. to be present at the F^eyschuU, winch wds to. be 

• .G . 
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performed for bis benefit, and then to leave London for ever. 
Jllis lastlettci’, the thirtjf^dHrd he bad written from England, was 
dated the second of Jane. Jiven befe, tlTjugb be could scarcely 
guide the pen, ansLipti.s to keep up the drooping spirits of bis wife, 
be endeavours to speak cheerfully, and to jiispirc a hope of his 
return^ ’ / . . • 

** As this’ letter will ne^d no answer, it will he 'short enough. Need 
np answer! Tliink of that! Furstcimu l&as given up the idea of his 
concert, so perhaps We $batl be With you in twb days sooner— huzza I 
God bless yon all, aod keep you well 1 , O were 1 only among you. I 
kiss you in thought, d^r mother. Love md also,, and think always of 
your Charles, who foVes you above all.’" 

Pn Friday, the . 3d of June, he felt so ill that the idea of his 
attciiduig at'the represcntntioti 9 f Der Freyschutz” was aban- 
doned; and he was ^obliged' to keep his room, pn Sunday even- 
ing, the.^th, be was left at Jt oVdock in good spirits, and at 7 
next iiioniing was fovnd dead upon his pillow, his head resting 
upon his lumd^ as tliob^ he had passed from life without a 
struggle.,. The peacefuj^Tumber of the ^^pjreceding evening seemed 
to have* gradually deepened into the aleep of death- 

He was interred with * the, kccustoined solemnities 

of tb^ Catholic Church, in the cbBpel at Moorfields, the Requiem 
of Mozart being'introduCedinto the service. In person, Weber is 
described vus having been of theviniddle»height, extremely thin, 
and of dark complexion.^ His countenance was strikiiiuly intelli- 
gent, bis face long and ' p^le, his forehead remarkably high, his 
icatlires prominent, his eyfe« dark and full. ^His usual look w'as 
one of cah;t placid thought, an*expression which was increased 
In some degree hy spe^la);:ieg, whicbVe vvore on account of his 
shortness of j^jght- ' ^'he |brce .aiid^ acuteness of his mind were 
indicated in the occasional ^brilliancy of the expression of bis 
CounUiiimce ; the habitual patience aqd tnildness of his dispo- 
sitic>n,,jn its pcrmaiient jook of piaijidity :iml repose. 

To characterise such a man as Weber is not aii^ easy task, though 
we may now approach ft pith niaria chance of fnipartiality than 
amidst the excitement and regret which followed his early death. 
When Science’ self destroys her favourite son,” and a great and 
good man drops suddenly iiilo the^prav^ jfrpm ihc very earnestness 
of his ]pursuit^aj|i$^i' immortality^ — far from his home and 

frieiftls— ina.lWM ‘lwhece othA%Q|qef;. speak, and other sights 
surround,” ouir feelings are and Wended with our 

jtid^gnieiit, iliat we are ^ first4|i^lin;ed tp overrate his services, or 
tet exaggerate the rauge' nUd Gbittpass pfrhis ability. Something 
per Ijaps iinalogdns took place ip^ Uie case pf W eber. M uch vague 
.«ild uusueanii^ complimqqt, much idle declaration, and many 
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ifalse viwa, would ^e^ire- to be cleat^ away before tbe man 
himself could, be and appreciu^lid in his simplicity. /But 
Weber is,- forUiu^lyj oi*e who, even wheH^ 'deprived of these 
trappings, retaitfi»;tke dignity and the hooonrSvof a great artiitf ; 
nay, perliaps, likesthe Sybiilnie books^ he loses bttie or'nolhiiig'bf 
his value by their abridgement^ ■ ' • • ‘ ■' 

As a ‘composer, amids* the flood^of excellenod .whiqh.Itts works 
display, we have some difficulty In siiiglin^/OUt the qual^ for 
which he stood most pre-eminent. .■ -Wd 'tl^dki - hdwevefj that 
hewdsinmo respect more, distingutsiifi^ th^ ' for the ^>erfect 
originality of bis style. He imitates no '{(articular master, he 
is the slave of no particular school, andvcatn. scarcely be" saltl' to 
take the cue from any of his predecessors Or ’c^t^porarie^. He 
walks in a path decidedly and peculiarly hig own^ and 'yet with 
all tills originality, with a style so strongly, so indelibly marked, 
that it can never be mistaken, he isj^rbaps less of a mannerist 
than any composer of bis day. Ibe ^l^er of his music always 
varies with the subject. , UoMke thptof’S^e, it tS lio Procrustes- 
bcd, to which all themes whatever are forcibly subjected and 
lilted in so as to correspond with' its prObtse ‘form and dimen- 
sions. On the contraryi bis ‘compositiohs;': as they 'insaripbly 
spring from the contemplation of -/the /subject, possess all the 
beauty and variety incident to it; tiUtf wbeU we turn tO his laugh- 
ing chorus, the striking and singular cBect of which is produced 
by the adaptation of the* very phenoijienqn whmfi usually takes 
place on the vocal.organs when the risible jracuhies are agitated— 
to the cries of tciTor an^ disStay which bifeik fronf Max when 
struggling to escape from the demon; and td many other passages 
of his works, we are ipjprcssod.vi’itia the. idea that' the object 
which he had constantly in view, wa^ simply te modulate the voice 
of nature so as to bring it within the laws’bif musical expression. 
So completely, indeed, has he followed.'the course which nature 
points out, that we may apply to Inni with the most, perfect jus- 
tice the bi^ ediOgium which Pc^e pronomices on Shakspeare, 
when he describes'hint-Bs being less an imitator than an iiistru- 
.meut of nature,^ and .adds “ that it not so just to say of him 
that he speaks from her as that sAc spasms through 7rii^.” . 

The consequence of ihis|^^4pa| nis Worica are remarkab^ for 
the individuality, .of tbeir-:',atter8c1:^;r,hnd|,^ respect, they 
admit of being wi'^those pf greitf rival 

Eossitri. His Freyleh'ttt4 iidi.;.|^ioeri^)is Ob<eroa, hlsISury- 
tin{fie, are so distinet firpnii cdOT^Plliielri we may vdfit«r«' to say 
that, with b per^n ignorat^ of thei^' antlior, they might pass fpr 
,1he productiqns xif a diffecentliitistj '.ibtotlet any One for\hc firsf 
lime hear a serieS' of Rossinis bj^ras, and if he did no|, without 
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being informed, very soott find out tbat ^j),e author of Tftncredi 
wrote the Barber of Seville, we^hould have no very high, opinion 
of hia muaical diacrinfination* There nfo, indeed, mahy*pointa in 
'which it.wpnld be. desirable to institute a coblfwrison -between 
these twd 'great maeters,. and there is one in particular which we 
cannot re-stst alluding to, bet which at the same time we do not 
feel ontselvcs at liberty to dilute upon,* We should be sorry to 
praise the dead, .at^e j^pei^ of the living; and while we are 
quite ready to hold up the'" pure, spotless, amiable, and ittipre-^ 
ten^ng character of the one, as a perfect model for \he iraita* 
rion of hi* professional brethien and of bis fellow-iucn, we 
feel tiiat we have no right, 4nd we havfc certainly no .wish, to 
assume 'the ungracious office <rf censors upon the conduct' of the 
other. To contrastdiis morale, or that of almost any man, with 
the career of the former, would be putting.it to a 'severe test; 
and with regard to Rogjjus-^W'hen we reflect upon the loose and 

S rofligatc society in whi^b he; passed his carlier years, tlie vagrant 
fc which he* led, the tehi’ptations by which he was surrounded, 
and his own ardent temperdment, w&. sbould be uncharitable 
indeed, if we did not regard; with every feeling of indulgence, 
errors atfd irregularities which the piatured man. has outlived, 
andj.^we trpst, atoned for. . . If,. therrforcK we recall to niiiid 
the following little circumataijce, we do sb simply because wc 
consider dt Tiighly characteristic of the slovenly way in which 
operas arc got upih.Italy^'and the sort of. judgment which is 
there exerc^ed on l^c part of tb4 composer and the audience. 
What we allude toJs.tlie Well-lmown incident which happened at 
Venice solpe.years ago, upon, the production of Hossini's opera 
of “ Odoariid e .Cnsthia,” which .W'eht off with prodigious eclat; 
because, as his biographer tells us,, no one in Italy ever thinks 
of reading or attciming to the *' of an opera; forbad 
they done so they would have dis.cp.S'ered, that what they admired 
80 excessively consisted of a m#re jumble, a piece of patchwork, 
which, in point of conceptibn and character, could, tiave had no 
earthly relation to the piece, as it had all b'cen inust carefully 
selected by. the himself out qf two of hk own. operas' 

which *had portly' before been at Naples with great 

.success. li^ie'lKit was, ..that wli^tii^elibretto arrived, ^unhap- 
pily for the ubfeirtuos^ was nearly mined, in. 

consequence, tbe eomfipser waited dii^y.eggaged iii the, affairs 
of the heart to trouble bis headfvHth the tosinestr of composition!!; 

Ww need bM;t|}y Say that a Geriuap jsddience would^have been 
Mote critical, and a Oerman cpnspbset more (scrupulous, lit 
roll'd to VVcbqr, he never Wrote without having studied his sub^ 
Jeet iu* aU its bearings,- and deeply imbued' his mind with its 
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spirit and sentimen^^ In the execution, every Aing manifests 
the utoipstcare and refincipcnt, the most consummate judgment 
and propriety^ 'the most* admirable congrui|y |>ervades the tow# 
en^mble, and the result always is, what cMt^scarcejy. evev lw 
said in rcprd tpsauy of Rossini’s works, onip pO^Octsu^ uniforin 
whole. ^ Tlys uuity extends even to the Overture; .which it -most 
certainly ought to do (^tthough« his itjual^ious rival ^seems to 
be so little of that opinion, that he iuaK.es . nsc' of .the setf-sanw 
overture to preface no fe^^cr tb'an^%ree'Of ..his; o|>eras)} and in 
this paflidblar we know ifo composer wbp'Wv been anOrefeiicb 
tons. VV'hatsoever he has written in this ‘shape is tbf peffect 
beau idetfl of~this clasit of composition.. His. overtures, mrticu- 
larly his greatest, that of the FseySOfautz, cOnhdIa a sort of minia- 
tui'c representation of the plot and d'esigiwof the opera : they 
are like a iftirror, in which; all. its fays are colietted into one 
focus ; and thus, they lix the tone ai^r^racter of the piece in 
the mind, and form an excellent preparative for .what follows. 

Wc see in Rossini a- perpetual recurrimee to the same scries 
of modulation, and as IP i>t]ptacere and l7ho4oce;,he is constantly 
reproducing the same ideas in ^ifltefent shapes; he is always, in 
short, revolving aud re-revi>lYing within a limited sphere.'* Doubt- 
ies.s, within that sphere, his pretensions tb originality, (pa felicity, 
a light, a brilliancy unequalled, to a genius, whicli, at the age of 
twenty- four, had subjected all Europe tb its poweryarc iacoittest- 
able. Hut genius, that ‘clear fountain from which all original 
ideas flow, will sennetimes ruiydfry when the soil freyn whicli it 
springs is not occasionally^moisteub^ by the dews, of study and' 
contemplation. Wo are convinced tfant it is only in this way that 
the faults to 'which we have alluded — ^%ianneri$m and an exclu- 
sive partiality for a particular stjle — are to be avoided. " How 
absurd,'’ says Weber, in one ^f the letter* iJve have quoted, “ to 
suppose that the mind is cramped by the serious study of means." 
As well might is be said that a knowledge of mankind contracted 
our notions, and stre'igthened o.ur 'prejudices, as that an intimate 
familiarity w'ith the vvorks of the great masters, .their principle.s, 
and their practice, had a tendency to repress the natural expan- 
sion of the faculties!, {t mj^^havo oMasionally-happened that 
individuals by no means'^stu^tomf talent, by losing ^iglit o^the 
ends to 'which the in amassing 

were trply subsi^viigit, iM^l'^^'j|^%re'alji.venerBti(m 
ticulur . niodel, have-, been led W'-^ecOi^e' followersrUtt .a .path; 
wheto tiaui|;e, had they obeyed h^idf^tds, had qtmitfled them to 
take the lead ; but irf all , vigorous vi^l organised minds, ap^ 

pUcatioii jtidicionsly directed tibs always; and will evpr,' psoduce an 
opposite cflect^ and ifnpart firoih impuise to the creativegibwers. , 
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' ' Such certdnty wiia the case with . Weben ■ We may consider 
the production of the Freyschiitz as the f^i'eat. land-mark of his 
fame — 'the brightest spot -in his exisbicce; and when take a 
rejtrospect of his previous career of patient, laborious industry, it 
would appfear a^if'tili then he bad l^en proceeciing, step by step, 
to the lofty eminence to which it raised him. He 'had never pre- 
viously undertaken a Work of eqhal magnitude. HU antecedent 
operatic production# hadjbeen of a much lighter and less elabo- 
rate fhbric; biJl;''besh$BS thesb}' bis detached pieces, consisting, as 
thOy chiefly did, of ’Masses, Symphonies, Cantatas, Concertos 
and Sonatas for string^ and wind instruments, were of a nature 
to rebdef him well versed in every species of style, and intimately 
acquainted with the uses and capabilities of the different jnstru- 
' nieiits. By these n^ans, ih conjunction with the experience he 
had acquired in dramatic as yvoU as musical effect, hefvas enabled, 
when the occasion atdf at p resented -itself, .to develop his great 
talents in the 'fUllnesiWtl^iteir maturity, by producing an opera 
equally remarkable for dtO bqantifal, .- expressive, and novel cha- 
racter of its melody, and the ingenious and scientific nature of its 
insti'unienfation.' If WeWere lb assign a fdason why we think this 
operd shpuld place its authof' onfy a little lower than Mozart, it 
-wouki be the inmntabicfinanner in whidh the charms and expres- 
sion of tlic*^vocal department lare beii^tencd and enforced by the 
happiest and niost skilful choice and distribution of all the means 
and resources the powers of harmony could call into ope- 
ration. These are’ the ehiaro otpuro, the colouring, the filling up 
of the pietbro^' and unless. they*^are effected" by the hand of a 
finished 'ardst^.'&e^pfoduiClb>a is by so much the less perfect; 
nothing, thai^oi^,-Can^be<'iuore clear than that wber,ever any im- 
pL'rfe,istlon exists in thh'sinfonial parts, it must proportionally de- 
tract from die excellence of the whole. .The operatic scores of 
PaisicIIo and Ciintirosa^' exquisite las are their melodies, are but 
'. ' meagre and unsatisfactory in ^mUphr^son with those of Mozart, of 
' Beethoven in his Fiddio, .of lij^eber, nay, even df Mayer, Paer, 
Weigl, and VV inter, ^ 

Wc are now treading upon debldcable ground ; we have passed 
the eonfme$ , of tbh'questbn long divided the Italian 

' and. the Oenuab. stWd. Bu’^^'-^tiqot regard as a’ matter of 
doubt, or ds ai^ftijii^ short ot ^ iia^^ prejudice, the 
opinion of thdw d^^Btists. wti<^-;:^«pwar of twenty years 
after his dehth, would • deny W of 

Mozart; and wbo ev^U yet turn d deaf earto many of his happiest 
; ’ qffus'ioAB. If tiie mostap^ojpHate« t^mos^ varied, a.icf the most 
‘effective accompanimoidts^iire not (p be called iti to tbe aid of the 
sdng, and if thtese are hotto be.adjttBted with that degree of skill, 
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delicacy and judgment wbich 'a great aymphonist glond-potufeascs, 
—■or if, when thus ^Jbompli^ed, we are to he itotd that the effect 
product is tm interruplidh to the c(intikiktrr:fn unwarrantable 
encroachment upon its prerogative, — let our'oacl^stra be at once 
dismissed— a fejv chords struck npon one pCiBi^tidyrt^'s grhhd- 
pianofoites. Or at most a ieptett of perforjiiefa, Wnlpfbdnce all the 
body of sobnd which admits bfftteing tolerato^ ■ . Accompaniment 
is the art of enforcing and setting off to the; greatest, advantage the 
effect of the principal part., and afiriucb.lMffi in tho cotnpositicMi 
aiid'in the performance, it has alwaytl bedn.tegarded aS perhaps 
the most arduous and delicate branch act^ Now^ if the 

objectors to the Gcnpan school cpuld thbw.tb^its most illustri- 
ous mafsters bad failed in the execution of this part of their task — 
that their accompwiments, instead of being' subservient, bad 
actually pcedominatod, to the injury of the vocal effect; we should 
not for a moment hesitate tp ‘concur w>tl>' them. But . we have 
never observed ffxis tO be tbo case, when they happened to 

be ill performed, a circumstance of which the- Italians had fre- 
quent cxperience'on.tthe first iotroductinh of Mozart’s music into 
Italy, and which, we*have no dpuht, had its inff^euce, ib rivetting 
this prejudice. Upon this ofte^itm-'we amitold^ it was re- 
marked, by one of theii'eognoscen^fyibattlie German apcoinpaui- 
meuts were not f'thta'c guards of honour to the song) but actually 
gens d’arntes/’ a simile which cohveys a lively , idea of the misera- 
ble style in which the qrchestra had pntforini^.4ft funcUous, while 
it affords a fair enough exemplificattuft of .what these judges con- 
sider tliat the art'of becompa^ment should consist of. Guards 
of honour !” by whi^ y9e are of courte to understand, a sort of 
military corf<^e, whose duty it is toatond Sentry for the protection 
of the song, bolding no farther commw^cation- virith it^^an by 
firing an occasional salute — a mere etiquette in- moct, of 

' about as much impprtauceias the sentry, who used nocturnally to 
ino.uut guard at One side of the prosi^bium of the opera house, 
to let us knohr that we were sitfhtg pt the King’s tiieatre. 

That the human voice is the most delicious. of all inetrumeuts 
none, will be hardy eiiongh to deny, norjwijihany one be surprised 
to find that where it;exisi^ in. perfection, it will be cultivated in 
preference to;ia$t£ui|te'^4pf , hit, ai^dalMnd We heed not, 
therefore, wonder thati(^e;;l||hUitils,^'gifted."h^ .w«h the 
richest vocal' orgaai|ut(^^C#^^d! hil^ttiiate 'in :tbe delights of 
melody, in prefeven^' to^S^e^^ **insica^ gvatifica- 

tidn^bat they should j^refet'. WilHstep to their J^adchierot^s *tbeir 
. Marchesis, abd their lUfwids;: t^\,lsU' the instrutwentaliatt in the 
world— and tb&t their'-cdmposef8,'giving .way to die public.^pen- 
: ^nf, sbotfd,. .hii^ so inady jadcalis, exert alt their (fibrte to 
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■u^plj them widi the necossary wfaerewithaji, to enable them to 
: display their powers, that, so far from l^nderiiig perinanentit 
they w‘ould do all in tlieir power to sink a branch the. ar.t which 
might rival, or occasionally hold a divmm mpeni^m along with 
titem. Thus. it. is, &at in this eonntiry melody has' expanded 
itself into h rank snd cjtcxmire lu^nriani^. The Germans again 
seem to haye steered g middle ^^urse. iks nature has not been 
quite so, boundful . to them with’^Spect to voice, they have not 
been seduced* to. cultivate one. branch of the art to the exclusion 
of the c4her. IVith them, accordingly, melody and harmouy have 
grown up like twin sistetsi reciprocally to sympathize with and 
support e&ch other. .. liisln this relation, we think,, ^ey appear 
most graceful. Melody, .as the eld^ of (^e tyro, may be entitled 
to a certain degree of ^[deference; but we are always sorry when 
we observe any coldneiis or reserve existing between them ; and 
herein, we apprehend, .ibej^^t eyior of die partizaus of the op- 
posite opinion liesr^lhey^Jonsider them «« strangers to each other, 
and discourage dmt inu{\ni|-ii1^e<^oa which is constantly prompt- 
ing the one to cling to Other,. . ^ 

The point at is^e. here.see*W to, ns to.he so veiy clearly in 
favour ,df thC' German school,- tha*t it is quite unnwessary to 
extends tlie> argument farther,. .Our only'reason for entering on 
it at .all, is, ''that Weberns proudest distinction seems in gredt 
measure to^hiiige upon it,- . Xo ibis particular, however, we are 
happy to. think mat he has ode powerAil apd more than sufficient 
guarantee-«rhis fate is.linked with that Of Mozart; and tho.se who 
are of opini6n ..(and diere are feW w^o are not), that Don 
Giovanni gud ;thie' 'i&ube]lQote.are the best, models of operatic - 
compo^ion, wUl not be slow to admit that Der Freyschutz and 
O heron follow closely ^er |hem. The reputation of that artist 
is built upon a-rock who. to the inspiraidodof the purest melody has 
superadded nil the ineaha.t|nd resourdishl the most |ccomplished 
sympboni-st. If, howevey/thesejpiabd^ pie, as wq suspect, the 
veritable stamina to ensure leng^cf tame, what are we to say to 
the earlier works of the 8mate.«it qjf. living composers? Are we to . 
conclude that all htSHdchcious arius ato doomed to premature 
oblivion \ Thq miai^ of geniui^.y^;]^S^^ avert that fate; 
but tbi^ the auperattof^iie would jp^ised ^ longer term of 

endurance if it hadflhd^ built of lasf'fyi^^atemU, the author 
of the $iege i^Q^fahwtd of we chire say, would 

be^e fimt’to apow. JBisxiept diatj||^*addmnpdfaim^ are ihore 
massivej thatthere.is ifmretedui^Cdttoii of parts, aqd the work is < 
leas ;minute and fnm<R|ie,,^^sitH .|^eBiii Slow to li|ve fafi-ly gone 
odkr.to the Gcrmmi fitcdodi and ngi^v regdlds bis dpesds as com- 
pleto until he fiad^VOn the last finishing touch to the ojrchestral ■ 
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arrangements; and«t)te f^ult'has been that bis latter works 
have raised him in the esti^atidn of connoisw'hrr. But Uie; ore 
not rcceired'with half th(^ enthusiasm and dis)t{^ which ushered 
ill liis earlier operas. The days are ^ne, when^ in ail die ^rc 
and buoyancy , of youUi, he was wont to ijransjimrt ,hiis hearers 
info exlacy,with such soaihs ,Di tah^ palpiti^ hud “ Amor 
possente nome.” Somh may ^nk that such scintillations of 
genius arc only to Ibe struck. put in the mpriUng of life; but of 
tiiis we are no means certain. If we pi^ert^' for injitance, to 
tlic conipdsitibns of. Haydn, we shall fip^' ^ilt'the flowing and 
graceful melody of his latter works is . as iiMeinct with beauty and 
iife as any which he produced itf the emiy phlt’of his career. 
Kossini is yet in the vigour of yfe, aO/i ff fais ^odcs do not* sparkle 
now as they once did, it can oiily be bechpi^ the vein which he 
lias so long excavated, and the ore* of which he has expanded 
until it is reduced to the highest pq||^]e state of tenuity, is itt 
last exiiaustcd. Had be adopted the'^s^lde course which Weber 
followed — had he, instead of squaaderio^ in the very wuntoitness 
of extravagance, the ijch patrimony which nature bad given him, 
replenished his store! and ref|es|bed his. invention by study and 
thought, his success might not -heye" been so electrifying, .but it 
would itave been more lasting,, end at the present moment, in* 
stead of finding his r^sourdes abeteih they would, pA-haps, have 
been inexhaustible ;' instead of being t^ Jaeilepriyceps qf his own 
style, leaving so many tracks uncultivated, h.e miglu have been the 
.successful lival of almost ev^y great master in bis own depart-i 
meat; finally, instead of.being merely .great- in his* generation, 
which we fear he is, with’ posterity, we venfufe to say, hfe would 
be still greater* ' • .« v 

If Weber struck out a new path any whcrb, it was in modala> 
tion, and in this respactdie is bmineiitfy'ilwtiirijgui^ied. above the 
imitators of Moxart and Hdsstni, wbi^^’ore. mmtent to pursue the 
even tenor of their way, availing memselyes of the identical route 
which they bad tmvelled.with so miirchf|t«ater advantage, and w'ho 
have coiiseqiietitly doneonothittjg to extend tim boundaries of their 
art. The melody of Weber.ik ebardeteniuid' by a total freedom 
frotu all .j-estraint* sp much 

so, ind^, that be has .sdmit(uii|s .been 'aec.ulmd of havingawan-* 
dered foo far from the For. petaelves, wc tliink tbat 

this is the vciy -qualify ' his mtw^ in- 
spiring fyeshness wfiieh ebastitt^ ify greatest charm, no 

doubt felt that; inuhiA ' age. of tmttiotion, we were wearied to 
death with the tponotonv of tKo nla^, and that it was absolutdy^ 
necessary that oitr jadetf appctilto. s^uld be regaled wifh some- 
tbti% ■-« little^ more* piquant end , rtehaxM, If h'4’ lopk ‘back a 
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few years in the enniils <>f music, we behold the art of melody rv* 
gulated entirely b/ the dictates oif theorist, whp laid down its 
laws ex cathedr^, and appointed the couise in whicli.it was' to run. 
But the genius of Haydn arose, and taught musicians the gr^at 
truth, that jnelddy ki^W no bounds but those which, nature had 
set up, and ^Bt the i^ue criterion of accuracy was to be found 
not in its correspondence with certain factitious systems. but iu its 
effects, upon the ear that niusi^ in i^rt, instead of being, as of 
old,a'|»riMnef dlTtbesdi^Is along with arithmetic and geometry, 
belonged entireiy.to the regions of sound, where it merely con^ 
sisted, as he quaintly exposed it,, of the study and appreliension 
of “ what was goodrW^* better, whet was bad.” The old 
moulds of the contni'puntisto were npw broken, and their system 
gradually wore out. „ Composers henceforth wrote in utter defi- 
ance df antiquated fashions and p^Judices, and the improvements 
which took place iu the pr^ Were Itke.thpse which ensued on the 
introduction of the.jindd6fnstyl^ of gardening. The parallel and 
rectangular ‘walks, the itHcrmiuable avenues^ a»d the formal rows 
of clipped hedges, vanished ; . and in lien of them the face of 
nature was decked .in ber.moit; artless, and picturesque array. 
With regard to the! melody;, pf Weber, it may be said to be laid 
out in tho'ntqst capUvatiug iind beautiful variety, at one time re- 
sembling a'lricb andlttkntainti garden, at another a tangled wilder- 
ness, — now opening to us,’in Oberon, glimpses of fairy land, or 
surrounding us wim the associations of ^he east, — now suddenly 
recalling us to tlie darker sources of northern superstition, and 

Wonders wild of Aiabeeqife combin’d ^ 

Gpfliie imagery of dariter shade.” 

'y' - ' •’ ^ ' 

Like Salvptbr, he 'gloried" in delineating the wild and 
aspects of nature, and in wandering,, tike Beethoven, in her>ammn 
and more gloomy rec^s>' The roioiantic torn of his mind, in* 
spired by his early st^idsV.ren^ied the wild' legend of the 
rreyschutz, perhaps, the mpat. sditab^ sub^lKt cm whiqli he could 
have employed 1»5 tiMente. Iu depleting, or rather in aggravating 
the horrors of tbd Stolfs glen^ -wim.l!? fearful omens, and all its 
unearthly sights aii^^'^bilifads, id pafti^ ffm grief and despair of 
his herb and the .gldohiy deiiK^if^'t -^int m the lost ind aban- 
doned CaspeVj. Wfoimd lfull scb|ifeitorAli^j|^euliar talent, Were 
we to cdmp8ie;;hii£'ll^ adjt writers we would 

say, that hp pcMitessed^ biough -|h&P^^th'aud controlled by a 
finer taste and fiir‘ fitter dmcroi^G^, a congenialify of soul with 
Monk Lewis, .of’Mi!a..i|Stadcl^X#dd!^rich as theldramatic Iit|^* 
tore of‘ his country is iff' fcaldi ’^'.8a|leri^|on ahd , diablerie, we 
think it is r^ietted thatbff ffld lidt, at lpust, ffirmsh us with 
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another romantic opera from that prolihe source. His forte ccr* 
teiuly iay in the treatment of this descriptionf of subjects. 

To have formed a full a»d complete i8tidi|jte‘j6f Weber’s talent 
as a composer, it would nave been necessary, to? have entered into 
a tpioute analysiii of his works, but our reisers ibiist be m^re that 
to have‘,done so b’ould of itself bhve exhausted alt which 

'we have d«svoted to this article. We' have at^jraiiigly heen 
obliged to confine tmrselves t» «nd genfral s.urvt'y of some 

of those more prominent traits which appear to fijsin an esp^ial 
manner to have contributed to his Cxaltdd rdpatatioti<#'^Wo rise 
from the task as much impressed with the sterljhg wortli ' of his 
musical compositions as with tile excellence of his private ebarao 
ter. Both- were masbuline and hervOb;, ^^atnihg tiick and 
haling- all vulgar appeals to popularity ;’jas all artist aqd . a man,. 
Weber reposed in the consciousness of his oWn strength and a con» 
fidciice that in due time his m^its w6u1d be appreciated by those 
whose approbation aipne. he '-was-aiptioris^ to obtain. Although 
a natioiiul composer, in so far as he fbiWed up the course in 
which liis compatriots have so ns^ly sH the example, the great 
success of bis productions in other countries, particularly in our 
own, sufiiciently attests their npiversal Oharacter; ahd leads us to 
hope, that, like the works df all truly |r^f and ib^ired g^epius, 
they will form the delight of future a'S th^ have ijone df this, 
and obtain a-heaiin^ when the more dphetn^m productions of the 
day are 'forgotten. • 

Art. V. — Uistoire de FArt var /^s MonunmSi depuis m deea- 
dence an I Vo sieck juaqu'a son rehouvellement aii XVl‘i par 
J . B . L. Seroux d’ Agincourt. Ouvrl^ge' ^richi de S2d planches. 

6 tomes, folio. Paris. ,1833. ^ » 

It has sometimes been said, yiat be who: would' see felf-conceit in 
its utmost perfection ought to visit of savages; for the 

savage adniiieihnotliing but hiiiiself, and intones by the excess for 
the very limited range wltich be si^rs his,. admiration, to take. 
Few^ fiowevpf, have the dppditwtties,^ the Jndiimtiou and the 
qualifications that are verifyip^i this remrk. It i^ 

nioie east iudecd/lto bdcnbriln^rby actual Nervation, that the 
clown esmems only the .ildial>tnj|^. of^^||^ OVVn Village; tbdt the 
coiintrymun, who is sotpilwhat rude^O^fe^a his good opinion 
over the whole of lys c^bfyi'^ tbat lhe Wople.of and 
cities, being still further' ail vali^^,in tdlera^ii, wut 'applaud day 
deserving- citixeW df the they belong,. A larger 

Mprovemenit'spfmns national and fc&cbey diet natives* 

- d| a Country tbat foreighenl may i^siibiy have g ju^ .claim to 
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tbeir esteem, as \yetM an their owi]i conutrymcw ; that another 
people have their {lecuUar merits; and thgil iu ciyilued nations 
die balance, as to'gbod qualities and defects, is nearly eqAial. A 
person who has reached this point has Already niade considerable> 
progress iji,libmlity ; nevertheless much still reinsuns Ao be learnt; 
for those who are acquainted with no other nge diaii that jii w^hich 
they live, although they niay estimate fairly die preteurions of men 
remote only in place, will be vary apt io'^twidervalac^ through the 
prejudicG of igiiUrance, the merits of other days — to over-rate pro- 
digiou5l3^c. worth of dieir own age~aud to suppose that what- 
ever it a^rds of good, great or beautiful, has then appeared for 
the first tin^. They will fondly itnagine that they arc basking in 
die fulness of genial light and meridian watmthy and diat all who 
preceded them groped about nuaec-ably ip an universal and most 
pitiable darkness, 'Mep who have enjoyed the greatest blessing 
which Providence can bcstcAv, the ^inspe^kabjb advantage of a 
liberal education, uuifoj^ly OKcept two bright ’^pols in liic long 
night of moral andJnteiiectoai belplussnes^ from the sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation under which even they iiiplnde the entiic 
history of their species, ago of Pericles^ahd that of Augustus ; 
or rather diey, allow, if tlicy liaye d^iyecl a reasonable benefit from 
the prciUoiM iustrucition they hovb reemye^^ diAt for several cen- 
turies, in Qjtecce add in the inhabitants of diose fiivonred 

countries were in a sta'te in some measure tesexubiinrg the refine- 
irtent of <nodevii ^ times; and in proportion as ^dicir studies have 
bemi profound,' and . as they are familial with the classical pro- 
ductions of .tbei^jOwn, are they incliiu d to set a 

higher vAltte, op 4m fprtncr, , A long period intervenes between 
the jast^^pf tbs ciasd^s^nd th^ first of those writers who may pro- 
perly be term^e^.mpderu, Widi the character and productions of. 
this period' of at .leasta thousaud years, few are acquainted; the* 
uiQBl libefaXaud b^st instriicted, the accpinplished ami phi- . 
lospphicul of 3cho)ars, alone 500 estimate theni correctly. 

Wc often think of, and represent to bursedves," these are the words 
of n ciistingnilsbed pbilosopbef; iniddk Ages as a blank in the bis- 
toiy of the human aiipd -an empti^^i^ace bciwoeu the mfiuement of 
antiquity and the iBe^lnatkrn We are willing to be- 
lieve that art apd sqtaheu diat their re^urreption, 

after <51 thousand y<rir^ 4^. n>ay ^Ijwer ’sdipetbing more wqftiw ful and 
sublime. Here, ^ :in^:n^y otW opinions, we are 

at once and Aiyti&ryrwjKive up substance for gau- 

din^css, and Sacrffice tmih to is^ that the substantial 

part of the knowledge And civilization of anthpitty never was forgotten, 
and that for many of the best and noblest jnroduettohs of modern genius, 
•we are entirely obliged to -the invelUivc spirit of the midcHe ages. Jt is 
upon tU wh^e. eitmmely doubtJfa whiter these periods, which ore' 
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the Viiost ricb in Hteratuiejt posses the greatest share of moral es:cellci»ce» 
or of political bappin^s* Wc are well awnre that the true aixl happy 
age of Roman greatness long itreoeded that pf Bomab reih|oment and 
Roman apthors, and 1 fear IliS there is but too mueti-.^ason to i<upj)ow^, 
that in the* history of modern uatiops^we may find niimyc%am{des of the 
same kind. Biit even if we should not at all take ]nU> our conkidcf atibti 
these high and more universal standsords of the worth and (ijtceilence oi‘ 
ages and natieus^ and although we ebtmld entirely cp^ne our attention 
to literature and inteliectiiaf eultivattGit alone', we ougfit 1 imagine, 
to be very far firoin viewing ffae^ period of the middle pge» wifb the 
fash iouablc self-satisfaction and e^tetnpt/* ^ ^ ^ ^ V : 

'' Kveft in the Christian age/' he adds, ** the notidhial distiiictipns of 
Greeks and Romans were still kept alive j imd if the former were re-* 
markable for skill eod ^btilty, the latter weie no teSa,,SO for practicA 
intellect alul soundness of undci'standing, . Thpse qsalitks of the Roman 
mind, embodied as they were in that admirable^systern of lows, which 
was presciTed all over the Rpman we^ among the IcaraecJ and the 
clergy, are cntltled^ore than any othejTS to our gratitude. Tt is to the 
influence of the Roman juTispmdcncc, united vsith the spirit of freedom 
and natural feeling inti^iiced by those German tribes that conquered 
and restored the llomati empire, that #e must ascribe the successful de- 
vclopcincnt and dignified .attitqdc of modern jiitellect// > 

W^i must postpone for the pn^soiit toiikideratiojo of the lite- 
rature of the middle nge«^ and of tbb wd aafutary cul- 
ture of the civil law, which co^UiiCra% iiewjspr^ 

freshness and vigour^ and not only madntauied itt p^feetion tnid 
purity the Latin tongue, and encouraged a dtUgent study of die 
choicest and chastest of \be Roman:: classics, but tended power- 
fully ill due time to the revivaWnd encouragement of i6reek let- 
ters; for he who, being acquainted, hbweveir perfectly, widi Latin 
only, would discourse of the civil law. feels and sceids, in, com- 
parison of one who is armed from bead to fool in. the pahoply of 
Greek, like a child amongst men. It is of tfite ^iatoiry of art only 
during die middle ages that w'® tiow wdertafcc to an in- 

teresting subject, to the elucidation of’ ^icb the author of the 
work before us devoted his whole life., We learn fromMhe short 
bic^giaphioal notice prefixed to it, tBat the ingenious author 
was bora precisely a century die year: ,1730, Beauvais, 

of an ancient and imble fadiiily* ^e^»detaiU;5i^ his earlier years- 
are liot interesting, except li^^btanizcd iif com- 
pany with Kousscau/ond- mat at I'cftiey 

by Voltaire, who bauoui^ a« oblig- 
ing letter to him, wh^ h|li Id hijj forty- 

year die* visited ]|^glatid,^"Holia^, a t>att of G^- 

many, and *r,eturae|j4o Paris, whicii^cite he quitted in the following 
year, 1773, mtentiidnally ibr u Ic^ and in fact for ever’ 

He proceeded to Italy, aiid^paMed we remainder bis lite in 
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that country, rcsidit^ chiefly at Rome, where he died in the j’ear 
1814. During thirty-six years, he eiijoyedt and West diligently 
availed himself of every opportunity <sT investigating the. remains 
of antiquity that , arc' found in Italy, and laboured with singular 
zeal ^fnd 'industry in .the composition of bis Histort/ of Aft. He 
had published some numbers, when the Revolution deprived him 
of the greater part of hio property; and the long and cruel wars 
that were 'caused by anarchy arid despotism, threatened to bury 
learning for ever under the ruins of the social fabric, and checked 
still more rpdely the cqlflvatton of the fine arts. The publication 
of the remaiuder was retarded by various causes, whidli it is un- 
necessary to state,and it has but lately been completed. . Although 
the laborious and anxious d&lies of editors have been well per- 
formed’ by^MM. Dufournys Emeric Davich L. Feulllct, Gence 
and de la Salle, in their respective departments, it would be an 
ill compliment to the autfaot*not to regret that did not live to 
superintend the impr^jisioit .Of his work; the ingenious cditur.s 
must have felt that eWain further elucidations are soinetinirs 
wimting,. which no one but tbo venerable histonan himself could 
sppply. . , .... ‘ ' 

After a preface and a preliminary discourse, according to the 
practice of the writers of all countries, the author adopts the cus- 
tom oTFr^:^^ and sets, forth at some 'length a historical sketch 
of the political and civil state of Greece ami Italy, from the first 
raoch of the decline of art’ to that of its complete restoration. 
The twenty-ei^ht t^iapters, consisting df flje history of the world 
from Conatanfine to X<eo X.,'Vi;puM. form, us hi. d’Agincourt 
well observes, a separate work ; and .we confess we wish that he 
had i^ade the separation in.fgct which be could iu idea. We are 
well aware, however, that ev’eiy ^composition that sees the light at 
Paris would be bOrn in vain, whatever might, be its subject, if it 
were not preceded by a Tableau ^Htsforiqne; and we will not 
blame the historian of . Art for beiflg » Frciichman, and faithfully 
obeying the law of bis .cpuntiys. He has done what we verily be- 
‘ lieve be thought was quitb ind^pensalne, and wc must acknow- 
ledge, that although .most of hisi^ilidets could repeat Uie historical 
facts, '' summf Tfaffirc de^ temps he has interspersed 

so nitfch inatter that conderus Jthe prpper subject of his valuable 
woiCc, especially in the jaotes, that iligf^ deal of curious informa- 
tion may be rapidiy%|rimiD^g over the rapid sketch. 

The body demand# 4’; inofe attentive perusal; the 

Sistoty^tf ' Art: will repay, a cV^ul.and deliberate 
axamiuatioii. , . ■%<*' ■ 

* Tfaq author ti^ts of a period of twelve .centuries, from the 
fouiUi to thq sixteenth, and, tl^t we may jindemtand his rneUibd, it 
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1 » 

IS u^essa^ to ron&idor the precise tneamog of the title he has 
chosen, fliUmre de l^Att k$ MonaAtettsi* he ttideavouis to 
give a iJtstory of //if by mpans ob Tf’o/Jks ^ Att* H« ohject « 
not to contposo a histoi} fiehf the testimony of ottl^s, but to make 
his leader an <^e-witiicsi> of the events, aiididicieb;^ enable him to 
fuin^ his own conclusions, notfMm the desoftptidns ot otheis,bul 
tiuui actual inspection. It j8,’flterefoie, a dttnohst)i(kAH not in 
a matheinatidu seuse exacti) , (ahhonj^b In geometry the diagram 
IS placed befoie the student,) Diit,%s it were, a demotistlation in 
auutouiy; the oigaii is laid uj^n the taUe, and the lecturer ex> 
jdaiiis its’suuctuie and points Ottt the ddFerenf paitt tn {jhetr brdcr. 
This method has a two-fold advantage; thg deitibbstrator tdtplatus 
nioie accurate!) ai^ plymly when direct iitm sight, aiid the 
pupil not uni) iindcmtands moie {.leaf^, and remembetp tnoie 
teiiai iuusiv what he sgcs, but in* doubtful cases ho can^judge for 
bunacU vvluthci he actually sees all, that hik tutor says may be 
seen. So is It W||h the piesent work, fiveiy word was wiitfctt 
dchbeiatt Iv when the object of which he^^ioto has befo'e his 
cvis. '1 lure IS no opening iui ignoianCcOi mistake, and it may 
hi lead as it was wntten; the reprdi^ntatiOtt is present to us; we 
have tile same means of knowledge as the anther had , we may 
( oinpare him with biniselt. it fdllowiSi dierefuic, that rtfli ctkms 
composed undei sn<^,cntamstnnce8, by a person of vast e\p(^ 
11111 ,( 6 , aie entitled to^gicat lespect; tiud ahttoiig^ Wie may not 
always accept h|s conclusions, it is impossible to slight Or neglect 
his opinions. The imtiie, number of the plates on*which the his- 
toryis fouodtd amounts hi .'ISd : they are divided into three classes, 
and the history into three paitia; 73 bekmgfotlirtbtteakure, 18 to 
Sculptuit , and the icuiaroitig t!04 to Pkintiog. An eutiie plate u 
someinucs ou upicd by a single sublet, hut ntoie commonly it 
i.ompiehcnds several. The extent or tfaOwoik vtdl ho uaderstood 
when it IS stated that tnOre dian 1400 iminameats are represented, 
and its v^aluc, when it is klidwm tliat more tbmi TOO of tWse were 
never engraved before. ' ^ ' 

Manv of thti'dffuics are sufficten%^la{|;e to be perfectly intelli- 

t ibh , others aicwpiimaii diat it te oiffictilt to.compichend them, 
t was a natmal desire to''itie]ude mi many iUustrttioiis as possible, 
and had they all been of a ftiH sia^l^pidcoimd magnitude of the 
pubitcation would uecetsafily |mv« epohnously inei eased. If 

we wish sometimes that*!fhe njili of ehlgrmdttg had always been 
Such as would hav^^dode ol the gieat 

mosteiy, we must medert^ oarmniidds hy^tiwteadMuK fhgt an 
extensive cullecttott thi;^"i» rsaiitos impbstibhR IPbe 

nataierous'jplans, sections tmd elevatl^ of n niarkahie buildings, 
dlfhongh tfiby artrtdlenioh k tnMH »« mtersetipg. it. 
«“vot«v)i. wo Xlll. 
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ie more easy to judge of the general effect of an edifice from th^e 
miniatures than of a painting. Many ciiHoiis arc][iitecturai spe6i)* 
rtiens arv brouglit together widiin the con»passdf one piatts v^hicb 
faoilUates coniparisoii ; but the sil;e.of the plate angii^n is the 
cost, similar representations might be given in a more economical 
in;innof iti a work of much smallei* dimension's. A collection of 
ample mal'^rials for forming the taste and exercising the judgment 
would be a valuable matiuat to a p^rsoa. who sought to^'enter into 
an enlarged study of arclrit<:^ture. The'elern^ntary writers bn 
th4|,art generally imagine tliat they discharge their duty by giving 
apecmteii|^r tee five orders from those buildings which are sup- 
posed to Kirnidi tee most approved models, together with a few 
details and two or three ancif nt teuiples. and with dm latter their 
illirstr^tiohs terminate. The task of collating views of so many 
buildings jnHist have beeil troublfesoihe ancf ex’pensivc, and would 
demanir a long time^aud gre^at activity. Of his great care to obtaiti 
accurate drawings, M4;'d^Agincotirt;thtis speaks. After rettirniiig 
thunks by na&e to iiiany architects from bis own country, with 
whom lie had been a^uaitited whilst they were studying in Italy, 
he continues^ > 

‘ ' ■! -rh*: ^ ^ 

As a recompense for the interest which they had always foutid rne 
take m their stidtes daring mybn'g Italy, they have always 

had , the khulness, ,^ben they diseovered in their : travels any monunicnts# 
which they^,tbQught.woji||UI in niy uivdertakiag, to make draw- 

ings of them.fpr me, b^^terVerify the accpracybf tliosc which I already 

K ssessed and liad; te^henj^ Thtyse careful veri^cations 

ve been the Uiore;usefuI,,be^ of the period of the 

decline of pitfHish,ed before *iiiy time by other au- 
thors, often’ vciy'negh^^ tiot.wiilj these build- 

ings as'wrih tSiosc ofa Wter^Bge, where one part is always like its cor- 
respoTidiiig ifiaft i the iir^ufanty Btid ext^yagances of those of which i 
treat im]X>9e upon llie artisi the necessity seizing all the detail^, and 
upon the hiatorjap that of mentiooiUfriJt teei^ 

' The Ilisteiy/^ we is divldoid into. three pafts. 

The fitet part, or Histbri^l 0^bnr»^ it ia^,, termed, treats of 
Architecture, and|)je into three dis- 

tinet jjipads; of whli§^ »:^i^r, ba|Ving pourtrayed tlte 

condjtio^ .^f of which he 

writer m a decline and 

deeSy; story 6f ha revival, , 

of the '«^i ^^w ;jttW''head compreh^nda 

TheWxt patt,is.givefa 

to Sculpture, wn^^a^bMdled in ^a ms!a|jter3,pi:f}ci^^^ sinular^ Uilr. , 
der 4hc same thr^i^td.oh^pa« ;^l*i^ng mirt, 

>a*iid it 49 , divided Mbc^ tyfi^/^rtncjr.art*. 
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lo each* pari, and in ever; sub-diviston of each part, ho steadily 
pursues his favourite method. He narrates the history of art fry 
meam ^'>n^orks of ait. J^fathe principles be down arc not 
alHa>8 aeiived fioin a careful induction of particular instances, 
they, are at feast always illdlitratod by examples." I{e.has of 
course selected suCh specimens as favour his own views.^ la order 
that we may tinally be led to just conclusions, wcT must hope that 
otheis of equal aeul and ability wiQ be excited by^this iHustrious 
example to publish otlier selections, that by sedulous and psiUent 
coinpaiison we may aiiivc at the truth, onrutbei, speaking 
thal huinilAy* which befits mortals, may approximateWwards it. 
If wc arc hardly permuted to attaiii to ceftainty iii au;,depaj|t- 
mciii of know'lecige, such a coii&umdiation is least to be expected 
ill niattoi s of taste, which are proverbially uncertain and 'indefi- 
nite. The tbiid volume consists entirely of an explanation of the 
platch, ill which hovve\er much interesting" and Jiistructive matter 
IS bi ought before us. « 

\\ e think It our duty to point out such defects as have occiir- 
led to us, and wc feel ourselves bemnd, m the honest exercise of 
our critical ofiice, to do^^so the, rather becaiisb on many accounts 
wc lake "considei able interest ip the present woikf and we are 
all aid therefore to suffer oprselves, or our readers, to be deceived 
« by our giatitnde and respect towards the* memory of a most 
meritorious benefactor \>f the Fine Arts, of a liberal ebnitibutor 
to one of the most ifertile sources of human enjoypient.* These 
defects are of smalt import, but it is fit neyei^heiess that they 
should be poiutedtout. We^avc already tneniione^ that the 
figtiics arc .soinctiiiies too.minutc; an ^opposite, fault might foe 
found iu the inconvenient magnitude of the volumes; aud al- 
though we will readily concede tli^at a* fargo expanse of paper is 
often required for the plates, we think the lelter-piOss would 
have been more accessible in a aEnaller form, The luxitry of typo- 
graphy is doubtless striking, but it tntkl^eres with the nuict pri** 
vacy of attentive study. A new novel, perhaps, wolila lose its 
interest if it wei o' printed wdth the largest and. most beautiful 
types of M. Didot, Upon Ae scale of ah Atlas. 

A distinguished anatomist of Germany he^hss a chapter ot a 
work, in which he^ dei^crtbes ver^ Scicati^caRy the structyre of 
the human body, with fiiese wor^;«^ ^ ^ , 

This* important sp^p^ nOjyU.*' occupies a cou-\ 

spfcuous petition on t1^ human Im, which it isa prominent feature, 
being situated in rtiost Subjects beloif the fenteheed^ betWi^n 

the eyes and above Ae month.*' ^ 

It is evidbnt Agt idbis Mtid of writijutf wouhi be very Ini^uctive 
to a peirsoh who does jnot knoif wliei^bis nose is, and who\:annot 

•n <2* * 
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devifie u luoie ready niamier of fmdiog it; but otheis md\, pcfir; 
haps, conveoiently postpone it to books treating of matters tbkf 
are equally tine* but less obvious. (iMguicourt, in like man- 
ner, foigcttiug that it id necessity to assume that bis reader is 
acquainted with something hesidee his letters, favours us occa- 
sioiMliy with such passages as the folloviuig: — 

The productfons of the arts of dcsign^^ aichitectqre; sculpture and 
painting, consist of objects sensible to the sight, qnder forms peculiar to 
each of them, and itbe eSect of which only reaches the umleistaniiing 
thi dhgh that organ.** ^ 

This falhi is that of the^times* and more particulhily that of 
his nation; bis rountryuien conceive that they are logical, philo- 
sophical, and so forth, \vhch they gravely put foith Hat, stale, 
mcagrfe, jejune, stupid truisms; it is the same eitur as il a host 
sought to show his oxtraouiinary hospitality by placing beioie his 
guests a first course of vacant dishes and empty bottles. Our 
author, however, rarely otfeuds (bus ; his table is iisoally loaded 
with a profusion of ^oice viands^ and his liquors are e\( client 
and abundant Nor does hOvoften annoy us by anotlier national 
vice, wliK'h la far more olleiisivei, by u .display of frigid seuti* 
mentality cldthed in the tawdry t|appiiigs of faUe eloquence. We 
have selected one sample, whid)^ u filial reverence for 

our inoihcr-loo|;iiO| we forh^af to tran^ate. ^ 

Voilh ee qqe Jhaine 'luipm I Ebd que 1i*i^pirc-t^cUc pas, cette 
ville tQujotirs ^Jquuepte } Quel est cciut itnxs h Vaspoct de tnonu- 
mens, ne so senile Viine ||j|pfond(*fiieiit omue, ou le g6nie vivement 
coflaimue ? dos y ai vvu, je Ifts y tu entendu&,iau milieu dcs^ otnbres 
dc leurs aStiques pred^cessears, dtT modemes maitres du mondc, ce 
Josepji II, qui ahrait voulu Ic rempltr de son noin, ce Gustave III. 
digne <futi melUeut sortfiCes sSvant meditaUfs, ces poetes k fame 
brdiante. Herder hiterrogeatit Ik dtvlnltk dans aes temples superbes, 
Dolomlea tu^iquant* les cutises de la nature sur te tbkktre mkose de 
M» eonvuistotis, Goethe nhurrissant^ sa^veVve OMgiuaJe des grands 
edttvenirs de ratitioiiitk. Recemmeut *eucorf j^y fus teuiohi> des 
rdvcrles todchantes (Tiia gknie ouvert h tonte^ le^ grandes impressionk 
phflosopfaiques et rtUgieuscM, do <^kteisdlriand« ebcichant uu aliment 
a sa vivc traa^nal^ au mAieu dm du palais des Ce&ars, et 

dausU pQi}$dmji|^edes ancicinjei t^uiqiies.*' 

Tl^se isdpquencei howove^^ ad||of rare occurrence, and 

mjk pUipiiess, sobriety^ and good 
sense. ^ the«pecti|^ dejecta of a Frenchibun, but 

we find %%y|pt fihililyii which a great preponderipice 
throu|gdM)(tit his nation Ungudge. * ^ 

The iii9ttuctid#Md inforoiatioa are conveyed, in an ele- 
.meiitary woik^fiuth necessarily be appem^aU but they 

lire oA that account more valuable ^0 a atudenl ; the writer. 
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\^tio would embrace a oubjcct o< vast extent, inuat cotiteiit htiii- 
aelf will! treatinif paitS ol it impeilectly. Tbe notices of woika 
of art, qotyvithxtanding tlwt ^uanjUtjr ol matter compri'-od in the 
huge volumea of M. d’Agincouft, fieqwntlj'erf through hrevitj. 
Ills ob>etvatioiis epticcining tluf^rts of Greece would have been 
nioie valuable, iiad his kqowled^ of Gieek tieen moMf profound 
titan certain ibaccuiacies ti^c have on ,t^iou«lly obaened will allow 
u& to bulicu It to Itave been. • 

Having apoken according to our pnhitiiae, with freedom jMnd 
cundoni,'o( the detiots ut the woik, we prticced aome 

account of ^ach'of the tiiree great divisions Of (be On^ subject. 
Tin nairow limits to vthiofa we are (ionliued must be oUr. excuse 
tor the oniivsioti of many impoitattt topics* ^nd fotr the scanty and 
inadequate c'onsideiatibii tltat ts^ivtm to those hhirh we mention. 

i. The fiist pHit is devoted to Attci^iTRcrcilB.'to trhlcli nil that 
icuKUiis of the hist volume after tm jMofatoiv and hi'^toiical 
.matin, and suveiUj'tbieo pistes, are atslgmyl* 

We tliink tlmt M. d’Agincoiirtlitis done the must in this de- 
partnu nt, lor although hu has cdetilied a great deal for a stin>l( 
individual in the outer two bram^es, ‘ yet so ipuny Kseaiclrps 
must still be made, and so much leinains to be discovncd, 
that,‘'withont detraotin^ tn any degieo fimn the credit that is 
justly due to him, we yiay say that wo look forwaid _t)it1i coiiti- 
denie, and even wdth some impatience, for the additions, whub 
the piosecution of similsi* invesfigij^ns 1>y otberS|*wilF undoubt- 
edly supply. 'J'lie various stiuctuie-of edifices of diffncnt ages 
and couiitiics is explained with rcinatkahle periptcuit^ and tcii- 
city; the view of the subject undei cuiisideration is nevr unne- 
cessarily impeded by a pedanlie attuQO^Iation of technical leiiiis. 

“ The terminology of .l^iU,” s irs^oue ojT hU couutrymen, " is a 
barbarism; it is writing philosophy in oypher;” and the reii^utc 
might lie applied to some ppiongst oursidves, who luve the 
bailtarism of the German ^hibso^her witlioUt bis learuing. 
The Histoiiaii «l Ait» howevei, is not oulyexemptfiom this vice, 
but he run ly uses even tfie recd^udidteimsof art, unless » more 
familial txpicssiun, will aotftmy convey his meaning,. Having 
exhibited a few spev^ens of the aument Architecture in its 
utmost peifettton, anl shown tbgt in that ,hiU as in otbais, the 
moie attentively we ^ndy tlwf ^nains of a vl^iae' autiqntty • the 
moroslidll we bo airtonislievl a||rt'ie g6od ^late and skill that are 
displayed { andfiia^to atto{tt & l|)a full ectUtpreheiuiien of their 
merit the niiiid must be htti^ora^ » whotesotne i^adjsfiue ; 

robufte fsio so^am'iaptetdituH wnttmtf b© prtocetds 

to unfdld, by a aeries of well cnosen examples* the orelnteciuial^ 
luBtuiy of the twelve cciuuitps his work embrace;. It ft not to 
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be clHScmbled that the taak is arduoua: Dr. Mol’ei observes, 
" As fai as It is possible to judge fiopi thd&e plates, ubirh are on 
a veiy small scale, and ad milting. *^liat however still lequiies 
pioof, that the delineated buildings are ically the original chuiches 
elected by the Lombards, &c.” the history cei taiiily has tbi,8 gland 
difficulty to contend with, (and it is beset by' many others,) that 
' amongst the successive repaiations, adflitions, and^alteiatioiis, it 
is not easy to assign accurateH the 4ai(e of the existing building, 
or of any part of it ; nevertheless, absolute certainty being itodt* 
tamable, we ought gratefully to receiic such coiijccfuies as a 
learned c^erience shall deem probable. As it Is impossible to 
decide ffie age of a MS., within a few centuries, fioiii the form of 
the letters, and the other cfiteiia which* diplomatists have esta- 
blished, so is it fiOQi the style to lix with precision the epoch at 
which an edidte was erected.' . , 

In the history of the 'Architecture bf the middle ngr>, an 
honourable place ujust necessarily be tissigned to the (Joihic,^ 
the most eutbusiastie admireni pf which have not hesil.ited to 
affirm, (hat' the Greeks and*lBtomans were only (be piccuisors 
who piopaied the way for (hi$ more gloiious style; that the 
cohimiis of (he former and tbp arches df the latter weic the 
elements but of which, witb*« large adnUstiiie of other and 
pec u liar artifices, this sumptuous manner of building was com- 
pounded.* They declare that this system bas adopted and made 
a part pf itsq;lf w'hatever merits the dneient edifices possis^cd. 
and has superadded a prodigious licbtiess, a native graie, and 
an incshaustible variety. The)' ^ssert -in praise of a tavoiiiite 
otyie, peiliapf s6mewhat1mpiudcntly#much that we tainiotai- 
(cpl and Will not reiieat; nevertheless, we mu by no means in- 
clined to deny its intiuisi^ excelieni'e, or to uiidci value the aids 
that M. d'Agincourt has contributed tovrards the investigation of 
all bbscure and difficult subject. It seems that wc are not per- 
mitud to discover the origin of tfiiugs, but (he vain puisuit is 
emtiieiitly engaging. He remarks that Uk ainliitectinal deco- 
rations painted on die walls hi Herbulnncnni and Pompeii, 
in respect of hghtbe.»s and tiy (be variety and abundmirc of 
fantastic ‘orngineotii, have {.otoe slight reseuifo}ance to die Gothic 
style: wc cannot admit however, that tSfey exhibit anv tiaces 
of ^e^ifiing' art. H<i miuht 'Ijgve ai^ed, that by an atu ntue 
obscivetibo: of*^e rum'ains of abttqtdty we may discovei oilier 
points of. tite'fbmi of the buttresses and 

wme other r^urt^s of tbw style, to-’iiame one, instance only, 
in tlie gtound ptiif of the baths of Dioeletiaa, as delmeated 
by S,)e>.godelr. |Je illustrates cattily the .gradual subxdtu- 
,*tion of die arch for the eatablatUi^, , whirli admitted widei 
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intercoluninktioi^ aii^, in certi^equaifce of life superior 
of greater lightness, but at tjj|e expi^nse bf s^p]icil^;'^ , , 

"I'bc poifued arcb^ whicli^iiiy be tenneiUhfe; specific'3iiferfeu<^^^ of 
the Gothic Spi&pies, of couri^i^^^vW the carKest 

specimens he has icWable to^JIett aro'^roUght 
that are either entirely,' iblr in l^aft, under^Wiiiicij beit^g feufU oti 
"the shies or hills. It ij pos^jble, but tlie ob^rvation does in>t 
occur to this aciite critic, tbit the* <jhb$eb# because it. 
throws off the weight of $uperioeitri^%ent ehttb or rock, fr^ni the 
centre, sfnd the water also, whidi periiaj^s % ^ «iar0 
on this account it might deserve tqt.be adb||l^ *tnd 

other subterranean Structures; inst^d of tW-)^ 
that are at present usea. Theje }8‘ Sottti!5 of opinion as 

to the relative strength of the smictrcular atici ^fnfed arches, 
but the weight of authority fc decidqdlj^; in favour of the latter, 
llie erection of the beautiful CHuVeh Ot St*., Sophia, at' Constan- 
tinople, b) JiSstfiiian, first "proved that a ^oupofa may be raised 
upon a squareibase, and furiifshqd hmts of architects 

afu rwaids availed theuiselves in tw/ .construclipiv;qf Gothic tem- 
ples. The miracfes 'bf GieHao-^afdntccture effected by 
means of a few' Very lii^e^stdbfes^ ;i^b!an the^^ imitated 

the Greeks they used slUittar niaferili-fej^ bUt in tlieir mpst national, 
peculiar, and rhariicfesisluVw^orks, lhey*ompl<Sy^ Stones, or 
more commonly brinks. , The Romans pd^fessci^ ^ 
most masterly command pV^r bricks,, mUny ^ 
testify. The artists, who adopted f'ur mVetitcd’’^ 
used small sloiies* afed, and^h^W of 

w'oiulerfuHy solid buildiii^J The stones were sddrled \yitli the 
utmost care for the more imp<>rtant'|»h^, solid, and free 

from daws; they were ’fitted togeibei*vrith,cxtreibe accuracy, a 
much 'atteutipn ww paid to tlie qomp^itidit of the mortar,, In 
' consequence of the gootlbcss of and’the workmap- 

ship, and ofUhe ehomious pressuf^rthc pillai^^au^ 
quently ring lilfe bell wb^n they are^Stfdck.^ On UdcouiU of the 
sound,'^and a ccrtaitf reniark^^^ "^aBtfcity, it'||ldifficolf to believe 
that the vibrating body If ftb^ a Surface merely an 

assemblage of sn^all j^fid Wteii jaQt iii mortar, 

like the Avails oC ouf hquse^. 

alone proves that Ve irumlh^fr|lm 'agbs vvhicli w% are 

apt'hastily td-cq^oWi^n ’a»'’ ^ti^fely^';;ftarbar(>uS. . 

' ' VVo.somctlr'dei» tsy wo^d^ir 'and -TC- 

light with wbtcli 

_ Rome w.ouId ilJe of tlrJtbic 

‘'style that wpald, 

d^ubtlefe' discover co0StriTc1%i 
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tli4*ob!>ervaUon und jLXcred the rutnprehenuoit of modem vist* 
torn. The baidiK">s ul marble is $(> great, that we aie notslir- 
ptised to bud Ootlnc buddings executed in that mateiisl firm and 
lastjiig, but the softer substan^, fre* stone, which is more coin* 
uionly used, does not seem to precise sutfimetit sfrchgth and 
cOnsistdnre to bear Uto oaormons straid and imiue|ise pressure, 
to which ,it is frequently subjected. Tbfi contrivautes for locking 
tlic diffeient pait<> together, aud the various tesources tor giving 
firmness, iiuity, and solidity, ate curious and almost infinite ; and 
more resettblp the eudleSs aitifices of nature displayed in the 
structure of animals, than the limited and moiinionoas loutine 
of human art. in all respects, iiidebd, Gothic architecUue 
reminds us latlter of the unceasing varietj^ and unwearied lus> 
uiiance of nature. t|;uu of 'works of art i consequently it is very 
chtfieiilt to classify and arrange the specimens, such is tlicir com- 
plexity and dcliciicy, and so miuute the gradation tbiough winch 
the one specie^ taete'y most insensibly into the other : it is not 
impossible however, for, escej^t .some trilling im|i^ectiuns, tlii> 
iiue obseivation and spirit of order of Linmeus^wn'e reduced 
vegcmbles to a Satisfactory and intelHgiblh system, and% si'inlai 
dassificutiou has been cfiected ih every piqvioco of the three 
great kingdoms of nature. \Ve may Ixhrow an illustration, and 
a very cotifdio^ous aystem of arrangement from the science of 
comparative anatomy : wo usually find tlie same paits in all the 
animals of the)iigliar ranks; in some a^iven uigan is fully deve- 
loMd, in otbars it is exaggerated, in others it [s baiciy indicated, 
being useless ancl uoimunrhint, wfitlst in a'fow it disappeais and 
is altogether wanting* 'flic boautifni,tofty and most tianspareiii 
catbediolof K&tre Vttme,<tX Paris, for example, wants tiiat te- 
markable. member, the central tower, buj; we see the four massive 
buttresses, on which it might have erected; and the thinoept, 

alfisough III many respect^ It seems to assert its digmty, fulls very far 
short oi its otdinary and charac^ristic imp<»»tattee. Some cathe- 
dral, of which the organisiqion is complete in all its paits, ought 
to be assumed 4is^fae standard; compaiative anatomist 

taken bian as'fiw most pei'fet i a.nittdll> and points out in what 
rcspecte the various tribes deviate in structure, — the form, func- 
tions abd position of die diffrrcmt vxvdi in the humati pioiutype 
havifigiieeU first'fully d<^cribcd?* I M.'d’Af^ceurt has furnished 
, die inetiba of iitstifi|^J| the cuwpafiitody and 6( commenciug this 
de%htfo1and iosl^ubdvesta^. \ 

Tlie pi(t>t>ribt^^lilei3E;rm Uothk^ whidh has long been applied 
to this htylCi aB^ fi almost univertal^ veoeived/>ltns» given oc- 
scafbn <0 many ''fitdmpoi taut dtsctiMions. * Soind tvritevs have 
* taught. th«t die Gotiit and othfr dmbragte .tribes wer<f savages. 
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like those who «ubsij)^ by ibecb^se-jQ North Atne^oa; Erodcrick 
Scldegei ahd others. maiutajn, with pdtriudc.s^^ l^at Aey haw; 
never been: io that wild *«tRi^.4u^ng,tAU}r stncfr.vte. have 

had accounts bf diem.:.-:..^j^VVgn3C^i^4^ AOt .h^ any nieaus 
aatisfied with thu btit he ^,6. -tivilitj? of 

the Goths, at die time i|he;>i«^ed It«iy^Wi^ mum abtl% 
success; athf strivjes to nsake/Khntles^ti of thej^lerinaTi^ of old so 
strenuously, thatihe.oog^b^.tb^satls^y eyen tlu^e of'titeir desceai> 
dauts^r who are tho-t^cMt codoe^llg thh character abd 

good behaviour of^l^ir ence8Mnk»^N<»fiti^ilh^^{Mtl for 

he !|ffirn»i tliaf ;NormaQ .J^Htectii^^ &i 9 {ijpsMation by 
which this style i^'g^raliysfthdW^ in ]i^plaiu;& wh#e'’^e intro- 
ductiou of it is fttribUhed toji^«ob0ero Uife res^t he 
is cutirelyiinistafci^^ for tertb^ 

except by a rery feSr 'pfenip^'; 

by the ^ffectetion -of ;u^|iiafc vrbrds;. and. ..who would tliorefore 
adopt the tiahic Qb^>Wf4t b^i^j^arily Norman. 
He rejects htte# .^tlfi^lihded, the ‘titie Satabenic, 

which .It is,. evident that, he 

is iimliBed; .tb.'fOt^":h: PCW,-des%«ati.c^ yre fiud such n 

name as for 

Gothic^ v({e are dispdbi^l^idoidy^^ibi^.tbabha.tliat Adam was 
not a Freshman. .; ,'S'hi 84 (^ed|i 0 ua;,|^{^ are ^gtlksriy unlucky 
in the difficult and delv^ute.laeW^^j^vitam^g;' ;^{|d; nnliw^ 
imagine that they po^s'^seq^ 

• it licentiously and ubsp^i^lyi; hiis . been 

.‘adopted almost uoi^aliyl^n .ttorfekr,. e;ftw nnhuppy 

, persons will be affiicteii[Fj}y:ffiat ^d very dishgoriiig 

.disease,^ a. manim for ^noveUbn; :^^id’ t|ese 'passages', *fmui(> 
opero Goth,ica.maQU^-4^roojpor|e,j^;^abunlp«thicaui 4airo 
opere constrnctlfc'.ab arti^biiai ^d^^s,'” !w«Sdh are cited by 
Gori from.ancieilt chrdniides, ^at' tho. atylb receivrsd .its 
present name very -eeriy. M^fiwli^^jipecint^s well, a pW»<a 

facie case ma^ of (dnipst dny^thilory that is 

designed to account 

ously it niay be equal 

|dmtsibility, ni^ net been 

. veCT obscure; ‘invention e>j^e 

■.Style. wh^h 

they Jmve. dbiijpli^'^. in Mi'jiioy^,,«f 

: that <grat»tiid4tei;3i|lhke 

■■ . ^them.;thb .|^:8t^|^bii^‘tbat 

t ■■^hey ^ '^ti|^nl(dires''|tellev4-4ii^^ 
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Whatever doubt* may eaist^as to the ons^in pf the Gothic style, 
it is impossible, to question its proj^igious merits.- i^lthongli 
we have had the • advaiitego o^vi^ldg the remains pf Qtljcr 
.schools, we aro,cU«pj^...pelletral^'^l^^^^^ merit of that which 
%ad the pdaier, of. rat^flfg structetes are able to affect with 
a senthnent of reVigioM' awe; not ohljr* the apad»y^ of boorish 
ignorance,, but even that'- apath^' wbic|i ife the result of long ac- 
cumulated erudite .experterfee, ' and' ^^’.J^quisite' and recondite 
learning. • . 

' We. will .«ite; the. words of aii imaginativp wnitor respecting 
this view W the present subjet^ 

•' As to that style of Christian Urchitefctare w;fakh is characterized by 
its lofty vaults and arehes; W« jiijlarsi d*at .ffave the' appearance of being 
formed out of bnndlCs^.'wjBdsi'its ^pidfasiqn of “wnanienf,^ its flowers 
and leaves ; and which W ip all tl^ese respec^ essentiatty distinguished 
from .that older GhristiMt.andiitwtuw, the,fir*t' .ahd'bcst model of which 
is to be found, ip^the 'chidteb. of ,Su Sophia) at. ’Constantinople ; I am 
rather of theif, pjfwnion '.wdjo.' copeeiyc dila'hystenl;^. architecture 
was perfected and diffused over all'Jfipfoire py a small of artists, 

who were very ciosply connected with, each Wjhor.’ '» 

" But whoever might be the builcl^, .tbis, innphis certaln,.,tl>at they 
weiv not mere heapers togedielroif^titones, jl:^.tiiey'.aU had thouglus, 
which they meant topHd>ody iC their .labours. ‘ liet a building be ever 
so beautiful, V. it bp destitute of .meaning, clhinbt belong to the floe 
•arfsi The pm^r . display of pui^psej'Uhfcsteuttfediatfe expression of 
feeliflg, are ind^d dhnl^ tp tl^s .id(tert ,«^^ of all the 

arts. ' Jt raui^ cxoltP^e feelii>gs]f#oukh the mixliitm of ttiought ;■ bat 
ptM-liaps .the which' ea^e.are on that- account only so' 
iiiiK-h the iuore'pow4’ful< ■ Att.arcbitei^lf&ffs symbolical, but none so 
much,, so ps the' C^sUaQ. arj^itectore of ' the middle agc'.. The 6rst 
and greatest of its objects is pi the. elevption of .hoiy thoughts, 
the loftiness of .ttfeditetiob ^ earth,' ppd proceeding un- 
fettered to the heewens. It &)^s'Whiclb stamps it«^f .a^ once ou the 
spirit of tlic beholder, howev^?^it(e hsMiny himself ^ papablc of ana- 
lysing lii.s feelings w^hen.-he f^-stfhtenmg columns and 

airy domes. But thli' ft 'hot, aff^'\pij5^1,ttlprt 'o£’'ft^ sfmetufe is as 
' symboHcai as the and .of tm* ;pe«^vc many traces in all 

the wrPing* iof towards tlic rising of 

the sun,’ and lhe%liwe58'^;«*M*»fl^^ PWf^OWimt to express the conflux 
of. worshippers ftttm-i^.tlie toW« express 

tl»c Glrittian, the ..chwr rises,^ like a 

.temple within 'a rcdo».l)4p^ll54’tln*t!Sf % shape of the 

cross is io’;i!i^’iP6h.N|^-'^. Cbrfsthw^ttrches evempf^ the earlier 
. tithey. Th<ei' 'sbapi|»Wi'''aaoptej^|^^ Cbifiswm arcbitcc- 
tPfe, 'httt laid ^hfe of 'the ioj^Sfi^|?he?^m^.'supposed to 

rttplt ^Ri the'cr6ts^iK|^'pteh(^*V^^-n^^,thd.,e^h'^tihl all', 

tbe* Pfhdmwi^s of .4>^ "df widdowti 

doen, and ^ttiwers;’ % the accompanying 
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decoratioiiSkOf flowers ^ud Wjien we view the \^bok «iru(tmc, 

from the crypt to the choir, it is imfHissIhic to resist the idai «1 c«uhly 
death leAdiog only to the lulfless. the tieedom, ahd the solemn gtoiies 
of eterni^,'* 

If this passage be somewtial: fanciful^ it at least* eKujueat 
and ingenious, and it is certainly in^ the Get man taste. It is 
impossible lotloubt that the higher works of art, in aU countiies 
and in all times, were essentially religious. It is necessary, 
therefoio. in order fully to couiptehend tbenn, to seize the spirit 
of the* age in which they were produced. It is not easy at the 
piesent. day to acquire the Icetings that animated die painters 
ol Italy in the time of i^o X,, still less to enter into the state* of 
tnind ot the artists^ who coi^sti^cted the inaivelious caihedials 
of the middle eges;* it is impossible to fed as the aiehiteet felt 
who designed the Pantheon at lioii^e; ana perhaps even moie 
so to call back precisely the same sentmiciits of devotion tliat iih 
spued him who built the Parthenon, or the author of the Temple 
ot N(*ptuneL jgt Pseatoin, To invent like Phidias, the soul niu^t 
1)e idled the same impiessioiis as tho«ie out of which he 
belected and conipoittd his unrivalled works/ hence is the at- 
tempt hopeless : Time will ncTt stand still, much less can wo per- 
suade him to rotiace hi^ slops and to retain to tiiat point oi tus 
journey which we dasirj to levjsit, ♦ * ♦ , 

The miikiuie of je^ with eariijestnoss is {> 0 fbaps the most 
characteristic feature o( the UtSratare of the middle a^es, and of 
the matineis of the Teutonic races ; it is certainly a striking dis- 
titutionoF the Orotbic aicifhecture, ^ We Conimonif fliid in the 
details various samples (f( the ludicrous, the geneial effect of the 
whole odiiice being sciious^and emiwnUy solemn and impressive. 
Wiienever weevandue the ornaments closely, we shall iiiid iidicu- 
lous scenes and chararteis, and a nup^bei of grotesque lepiestni- 
tations, reminding us df the tragedies of'Shakspeure, which, if 
they resemble the produrtious of nature m many oilier respects, 
arc not loss fdmitar to them in this giso, that lit the great diaina^ 
of liiinian life we always Jay and sorroar near togidhei. and* 
oltcn almost m contact. The character and expression of these 
ludicromi represenialtons are very peculiar, and some of them 
havq been copied with great lidolity, (us for instance. tiio%e in tlic 
cathedral of Vork by Ual&ellsny,) but no one has nffoAled a 
satisfactory explanation of ihe object of the comedy* It has 
been^conjepXmed^ wito apnar^t probability, that the ffguies 
allude to suiries that/vere^weA know^'at die titnc when \hcy 
were exa^uteef, and* that by bridging togetbei* umVcoUi- 
'paling them whatever information the wr/ttugs of the day 
Wilt «|fl^rd, the ^hole siAiject luig^ be ntude hiteliigible. They * 
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freqiteiitly contaih satii^s clergy, e^ecially the inot^ka 

and iiunjj; but a« t|>e architects \\;ere 4>ften 
the building was Jcarficd ^gQ, superintendence, and 

as they were cannot'' suppose the^, 

sculptors mcur/i^ Uajtatd of !o]|ending*their enrployers 
and patrorts'by*irritating^;^rc^es satire. We in:iy 

believe, the refer e^ltha^ these .visibM railleries were executed with 
the knowledge and upproha^od pT ftie cleigy, that they had the 
good immour and ^liberaljty tq expose iyid to deride their own 
infirmities^ ^d> ihpif, authority was so 

firmly es^blSs^ed^tn^.pp dah^^\\vas. to he^tipprehendecl from 
the exposure; The nipst freauepi jubfe o.^ these ludicrous 
represents tiPiia, hpweVer, Arp deW was natural enough 

thni the ^hurchmeh' and derision their 
gmnd| adversaries, the pni^nties of that 

these beings ihoulcl exposed to the wind, 

the rejiir and the^froal]^^^ pphspicuqqs situations, bournl 

cajptlye at eppyemerit ppstd^ dislidi^i^ ii^tb ppinfu>^Sqtudo 8 , and 
jmntnPd Aiid nuspraldv crushed by the febbr^i^pressiuc of 
arches and colunitisj' ihat lheylshmild .be*'repi:^^^ pain, 

ugly, and therbjfpj^; ati^‘|ebdbreii|^f^^ that they 

iriigfit be despisedi .liccbfc|,ildcc^ the dictates of 

hostility is a certmn ^pberosity, hbwever, 

b*®S5dJ(n|jtnity ^bbt unvwjdiy of (it*vas an age of 

duvafr3^,):%^^^^^ the orily state 

tfcsit copld mi(|st of thbir 

monstrPus e^ibess^th^ois i piipilpf" ibaiRefebce, im uir of higli, 
disdaitirul, unconquerable sePrn, tl^t seitos tb'make light of their 
misfoitunes, to the' npfipn lhen entertained of 

the coaraCteV of ^de^bs, rthA.t .co^ 4 ?auds respect f fpr 41, being 
that euUurP^ calamity bi^^fcly 

Avho knows that if is his lot|tbisiiffe,ri. The of thb - sacred 
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noble* constancy, and courage, which were ontie the olycot!> ol 
univrisal homage, iatan object tiuly to he j^itied* 

The art of designing |iqd executing Gothic edifices lies becc 
totally lost ; modem structures, u^thoUgh they are th<‘ productions 
of 'the first architects of the aj^T^rho bate Been s^ptimes suc- 
cessful in other nnanners. and have been built with prodigious 
ruie and cost, arc nut only ugly, but theyi^antdie^distinctirecha- 
lacter of the style at vihich tbe^ aim, aiid are a defetbaed and 
inongiel biced, e(}oalty icntoved <from that order and every othCit. 
7\ncient buildings have no doubt been lestotcd very succeNfutly; 
hut thesh* operations have, it must be confessed, cotfimonly pene- 
trated only skm-dcep^ and havc*been cooling to tbU* renovation 
of battlements, pinnaces, and'ornfmeitts, of which the types also 
were nsiially to be lound ib the sa{nb buildings tbofiatnes and 
■.tone wuikof windows, and other siwHaY' matters, which it would 
b( tedious to enumerate; the inspection of the i^stprations at 
\\ cstinliister and in other. churches ttdlletjplain them tboir ictel- 
ligihly than a(^ veibai description. The chui'c1t]h> lately erected 
on tin Goti^ model have beeu*caniu(mtly infelicitous*; and if the 
ill itets in tl^ halls ai^d castles aielev8glariDg,<tVQhavi never seen 
.uiy building of modiTn date that would ’enttrely satisfy the least 
fastidious critic, whose taste had been formed, by studying the 
pure and faultless models which the middle ages plentifully sup- 
ply. The wictchoil Ill-fated object that testify tbe^fbfal absence 
of all sense ofthc GoUmc in our builders, have no piofih*, fm pio- 
jection ; they arc as unhide the buildings of whiih they arc imita- 
ttons, the workmanship of j^etter tiiues, as the dry^ colourless, 
shapeless specimen, prc<^ed flat in a ftortus sterns, U to the living 
plant. " „ 

Many works might tfe named, in ^hicb the principles of Gre- 
cian architecture are well explaibe'd; bat it is tiot%o with the 
Gothic; it should beem,that the presapt ^|g^ is'itt aypplkd with 
incn capable of dfwovering* and unfoldhig* principles. We Can- 
not suppose t^at such woiidetful ereetiuus as obr cathedrals wcie 
executed without much reflection and math writing; it is pussl- 
blo, that in the unexplored recess^ Of the cbaptei^Ubiaiies in 
some of onr d^s, not only plans and working drawings of the 
neighbouring edifice, might he fodbd, but tieatiseV mouldering Id 
Ms., ill which tti'e true priuc^es hf oonstrudioii aic dlsjiactly 
and intelligibly laid dowd atdi expottoddd. " 

It is profmble also, if the beit md^j^bieDts in this style were 
examined with as Bauch care and have lately be6i| |l^ 

stowed on ^e Gredafrand’Rodan itedups. and by med of ability 
and eduCtttkni,tfi4t'^e system lal^lt be learned* which Is doubt- 
less aomewnatcombtex aiid abslmse; but the efiects that are ino*. 
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(tucod» and the diliicuitiefl that aie oveicoine, pK)ve that ith cx* 
tremoly srientific. Matty competent jidge^ fta\e decided, that the 
Gothic auliitccU have bioii shilled in the rules of 

cotisti action timn aii^ of their piedecessors. 

^J'he Gothic aiTliitecturc'of every century 1ms its peculiarities; 
in like manner that of every has its points ot difference^ 

but the st)lc liak much incomfiioit in all a^es and in aU places, and 
the compaiison of the agreement and disagreement is agiee<ible 
and instructive. 7'he style of many of the ancient chuiohcs of 
Geuiiany, timt are rcfpieseiitcd by Dr. Moiler, is pccuhatly 
tame, iigi) /dhd feeble ; but on the other tiand^ tiiat country con- 
tains many example s of the utmost peifection of the art, scscrar 
of which are (.lebneated in tlie^vork before^ us. it is a piece of 
national vanity m M. d’Aginc^iurt, which is paidonablc — and more- 
over a most innocent<deceit^ for it cannot impose upon any one — 
to include the stupendous tathedral at Stiasbuig amongst the 
French specimens: it is as little the production ot Fienchincn as 
St. Petlfi'’s at Rome,* St. Petei’s at Westminster, or that St. 
Peter's, which is commonly called the Minster, at York. France 
comprehends, however, many fine Gothic ^hurches, especially in 
the noith, to wtuefa the iugenidub^ author is undeniably entitled» 
and which he of course represents. has assembled with ex* 
emplary diligence whatever Italy affords that is in any degice 
connected this styles 'He does not givd^us much information 
relative tp Sp^in, where the Arabian mrchilects, together with 
much grace, beauty, and peculiar cbeecfnlno^s, ba\c not hesitated 
to adopt ^iisiderable extravngan^. ^ For iUustiations of the 
oiientaf slyle^ and of the Gothic editicei^ in that country, we must 
apply therefore tO'^he works of M« do Laborde and Mr. Mur- 
phy,**^ The plans, elevations, sections/ and views, which the 
latter gentleman has published, have ab'eady 'made us acquainted 
with m chaste and pure composition qf the majestic Abbey of 
Bataiha, in the province of Estremadura in Portugal. The prir- 
sent work is mos't dieficient in a departnif nt whi^h the English 
reader can readily supply ;^he treats aeilotdy and imperfectly of 
oar English cathedrals t it is a proof Cf the vast extent of the sub- 
ject, that aldiough sd much iiasbneti done, so much also has been 
omittecL ^ 

M£, Gottkigham, by u scries rtmgh en^vtngs on stone, 
has enabled us, ns fihr as^ the eye eatr jtt^e for Hdelf, to discover 
the pimciples of tliefioHd*Gpthic, by inspecting the^jplans, eleva- 
tioi)s, sections, and dettnls, of Ki^ Heny VU’s Chapel; tmt 
be has ndif: uniiaidhd'tfie doctrines of fbe>arr^ wfio^esceciited ibis' 

• ^ laboolf, VMjr«^.^^lttiire8qiiiis da r'fispagiw, 4 foKo, Farlv Karphy*^ Avs-^ 
MSa Aiulqidnrf) 5^ Spdn, t vol. ttdto, London. 0 * m * ' 
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remarksible work. The exterior of this bigitly elaborated build- 
ing is perhapb less ^uceei^sful in eilectj^ and a \esh satisfactory 
result has been produced, t^an the cQst and ait of tkecousttuctH)ii 
ought toJ|iu\e rieatcd ; tlTe ittteiior»bo\vi vci, if he w’lc petmittcii 
to examine it at his ease, would satisfy the most fastidic^UH entn . 
Wh^\ is it shut up ? Wh} are not the pubtic allowod to enter, 
aiul to adtiyre au ediiite, on ilte lestoratiou and I'cparadon of 
which tlie^ have lately, Axl at a tiipe they weie oppressed by 
so nuny and <iiicb heavy burthens, expendcti enormous suina 'i * 
The giuidians have an undoubted right to furnish, at their own 
cost,* Hi? they aie well able to do, a careful person to1||itctid roii- 
btaiitly and to pi event damage; but so tong as tlie suiris above the 
hoi izoii the} have no i whatevur4o eJtclude thoii feHovi -ciiueiia. 

If the two cathed^d'' ournmetiopolis wefe open to the pub- 
lic, as in loason und justice, and we may add by law also, they 
ought to be, they would be excellen^sckools for forming the Piste 
in Koiimn and/iothic architecture^ If the walls of die inteiior 
of bt. Paul’s were painted with lightsome knd somewhat gay co^ 
louis, to ov^l;ii||}tne, us far as is possible, thedaikness, smoke, and 
fogs; and if admelhing of its ’Wiiqient oinament w^eie testoied to 
Westminster Abbey, fample funds are attached to these sacred 
editiccs, a pait of vv^ich might* be tlms applied without injury to 
individuals, and witli impoitant benefits to the aits,) mimeiisa 
giatihcation would bo atloided to a very meritorroiiR nation, 
which, althongh well provided with the ubcessaiies of l^c, is cer^ 
tainly not so well supplied with refined eii^oyinents as it ought to 

^ The sense of the beaUtifut, w'hidi is ottO of the grand disluic- 
tions of the human species, niaj be classed amongst out most va*» 
luable possessions; our countrymen have not bad lair play; but 
we uie stiougly inclined to think, that so f^r fiom being ddfitdeal 
in this sense, nature has abundantly gifted Uiem with it, and Uiat « 
rultuie alone is wanting *to lead theia to distinciioti in the atts« 
Our c^thedrak prove |ihat u abounded formerly ;'<and Uie taste of 
the English inl^^g Out gaidem, and jodeed in tla*e whole de-, 
partrnent o^and^pe, is peculiarly eachllent ; that the sentiment 
of beauty ha^ W been mitirely eradh:ated by ibo discouragement 
which it has met with, is of itself a satisfactory proof that it is 
deeply rc5oted« Oiw cathedral^ h€ye Irequendy been lestoroc^witb 
judgment and intejligence ; |hl% in tome instum es a acnerabte 
pile has been botched in a Oordk* and igaoiant uiauiier* 

The twekin^ prayer ok adjurhlikm of CaadiiMl Huioniu-^ ough( to 
be iQsgribed iix a coniMthmoa pH^ so i^ery antique edifice/ lu 
an aucienh church in Itome, dedicated to tvo mai^yrs, whidi the 
father of ecclesiastical history repaiied, with a profpund and* 
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dudfol loveroRce ibr the oiigiiiaJ consUvcdon, he eausedi thete^ 
remarkable wordi to be' engraved, that they<4night breAtbe a like,^ 
reap ectftil apint toto succeeding mcutvl^hta : . > 

l^dntori Card , sucee««(ar <^t^ws fneri*. 

Rogo to pw glwtam Uei et 
Ter merits hordiu iitartynun> ' 

Nihil (lemito, tiibil minbito, tire matato; 

• Kcatitntam antii}j|!ttttcin pih seivato: 

. Sic to Ueus Mar^ruiu suorBoi prepibus 

Scraper adjuvet. 

We haveMdiaeonraed aotuewhat taigely of Gothic an:4»tectu)e, 
because it oocupie* a wnaiddrable poition of M. d’Agincouifa 
mil L { and th< iltiistradona of it, whicli hts jlitdubliy has furnished, 
are pcifaapa the most valogble paitcoCtkat npik . to our couutijr 
ineitk, luoteoxei, thi8<sf}}e is emmept]; inteiesting. since the only 
native monuments of art tk&f we con boast, ate niaii> most ad> 
miiable sjiecitncns iif every kind bf Qothtc stpurtuic. Mauv 
plates devoted to the noble productions wbuh the levton is of 
architecture placed in tbat country, where the spiift oj ait almost 
foims the chaiautoi of the nation t the 56th plate in tlie depart- 
ment of aichiteetPre proves with how much ecal and mdustrv they 
atuilicd the pie^ious iciimnisof antiquity; and plates 47, 48, pud 
4U, aio aiopc sufficient to dcinonstiate'tocir genius, taste, and in- 
vention, ^ llie edifices of Michael Angelb clann a considciable 
poitlon the prbolo wddt '• W eontompluting the oiigmaU tbeni- 
seUes, or the engiavings of dlietPi e^ally feel, tliat bis great- 
ness of st}je, when exeicUed nsst jibe jiitssior^ cai)s^ s large build- 
ing to appear sunJl; we wdUnot prcspjue to decide whether Uidl 
be a toerit or a defect : )i? the insute of a building the eye rather 
requinnubeauty'tbiui sublnflity, St, PeteiV, the grai^ cathedial 
of tbediocas^ofiftotiiidyteoaivesitBdae share of attention. Would 
, It not have been batter it the dose pOfttcos, (or corridors«|^ which 
load to S( Peter's on botb ^tdes, Md pipAllel and at tight 
hngle* to tile fronts, at proMOt the ends that f^tfaest from the 
.building approach,— ^is not dhs n^d^fotmiiyt would it not be 
better, it it were possible, to pu^^eap opmi, till jtiey rveie as 
duAant at the two ends that^cm tha^tbuicl^ and td remove theic- 
fore die open and louml^ eo Vf And left as 

would oq required to admit of tbisvapimgemetitf wbaf wm the 
motive of the aichitect for jdaefng tWm^anlkoety? was it diat 
the vuatot mijdit catclt dceaaiooalji^pt^ orj^eclj^b through 
dm (^en wiiMowsf does.Uuu^^^ittam^omi^^ fiar.m 

dei^t, it such ^n it t iHm qhJiectioi| pecurred to ud 

^lOn tae spot, jahd pkite 6l brpught St to our we 

''wnntd gladly mki the propogpd |iltera^ 0 tt p^r^^thiywi a large 
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drawing, all other changes being made that symmetry might 
demand, in order to esK.! mate* the effect of it* 

Baptism is performed in this country on very young children, 
and is considered as a matter of course even by the most scrti- 
pnlously pious ; we are apt to fprget therefore the importance of 
the institution, th^ft it distil tgtiislied the Christifm from the X^ugaii, 
was often prt^eded by a <lifficult conversion, and exposed the per- 
son who underwent it to many hazards* Having accustomed 
ourselves to forgot the dignity of the initiatory rite, we corise- 
(^iiently j^ossess no buildings analogous to those magnificent edi- 
fices wliicliVundcr the name of Baptisteries, are freqoefit in Italy, 
— churches dedicated to St.John the Baptist, usually of a cir- 
cular form; they will perhaps ap[>ear to be disproportionate to 
the purpose for wliicJi they are iised^ unless we permit our im- 
aginations to go back to the times of the first cstablisiimcnt of 
Christianity. Jn most of the principal citieS' of Italy tlieie is a 
beautiful baptistery, on which all the decorations of architecture 
have been profusely lavished ; there only is that sacramint ad- 
ininistcied, and all the infants w1k> receive it must be brought 
thither, as a practical aj;lniotution, it is said, of the value of the 
benefit that is conferred. Of Uiese sacred structures M. d’Agin- 
court has presented some.elegant examples. 

He has supplied several instances .also of that agreeable and 
useful building, the Cloisters, — they abound in Italy*; we have 
some specimens in Englitnd, but not so many as v^e couIilI desire, 
and the far greater pdrt of those wc have are shut up. 

/rhe History/ of Architectum includes several structure's of gr(;at 
singularity, two or three ofi the most remarkable of which we shall 
mention. Plate 55 exhibits the remains of u theatre, forming part of 
a moiiastcry at Velletri, near Rome ; i^was erected in the fiflceiith 
century. 'Hie front of the scene reminds us of the ancient thea- 
tres, which it also lesemldes in being in the.ppeti air; it was used 
for the representation of lli*e sacr^ dramas, which, under the 
name of M^sleiies and Moralities, were a favourite recreation in 
the middle ages. Plate 18 show's os 2 f church near Ravenna, now 
called from its form A- Maria deiia Itotonda, w hich is commonly 
supposed to have been the tomb of Tbeodoric ; the roof consists 
of one enormous round stone holjb wed into a bowl, wliicJi being 
turned down forms a cupola t^ie stone is 36 feet iri diaiyctor, 
and about 10 in height: this imonumeut surpasses the marvels of 
Egyptj and deserves to be enumerated mnpng the wonders of tluj 
world. Plate 23 is verj^ interesting; it also represonts a church 
at Ravenna, which is reinnfkablc dn account of its jt»of, uhliough 
on a very Siffereat account. Tlie cupola of the beautiful cliurch^ 
of St.‘ Vitalis, .of wliich^ the span appears to be between ^0 uiul 
•\*oL. viir NO. xnt. 
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Go feet, is composed entirely of jars of earthenware arranged m 
a spiral with much iujgennity ; it is not easy to describe in words 
the peculiar construction, which com^nnes lightness with strength; 
the building is as etUiue in the present day as it was when the ar- 
chitect hatd just done his last oince to it in the time of Justinian, 
Plate 71 krpplies inapy examples of the use of similar vessels in 
important erections liy tiic ancients ; the advantages to be de- 
rived froia this application of pottery seeih to be obvious, and the 
practice deserves aUeution; iudeed* M, d’Agincourt informs ns 
that several French architects bad lately employecl it with success. 
The tax levied on bricks in, I£iigland> and the nuiAeroiis and 
inconvenient regulations by which it is secured, are formidable, 
perhaps insuperublc, impediments to the attainincnt of excellence 
ill the manufacture und application of these, materials., and would 
probably be obstacles to tlie revival of this usage oJ‘ antiquity. 

At the conclusion of the portion devoted to architecture we 
hiid a curious table, which the author has composed, indicating 
the number of churches that were built at Rome from thc*coin- 
meucemeot of the Christian era to his owii time; the total com- 
prehends 30S ; the sixteenth century is tlje richest, for it boasts 
yO ; the tenth century has 1 onlv, and is the poorest, except tlic 
lirst century, which presents a dreary,, blank ; to iVic sccoqcl, 2 
an' assigned ; to the eighteenth, 7 ; it is a curious speculation 
how many the nineteenth will add to the liSt. A work containing 
engravings of ajl of them, and a short account of the authorities for 
ascribing to each its date, would be in itself a most interesting 
history of jirchiteclure from its mort^nients. We lament that M. 
d’Agincourt has not given us even the names of the several churches, 
and that we are often compelled Uiereby to guess at his meaning; 
we j)resume that he assigns an earlier date thaii the vulgar era to 
the finest of them all, the Pantheon, as he has not ascribed a sin- 
gle church to tlie first century. • 

II, Wi! quit with reluctance the department of Architecture, 
which has dctaina<i us longer than we had iv tended^ and proceed to 
the second part of the History, which treats of Sculptuee, under 
tlie tt^ual threefold division. The treatise on Sculpture is the short- 
est Qnd, the least valuable pofiron of, the work, and se^nis to be 
that department of art with which the author was least familiar ; 
he nyekly 'bows his head before^i:hi£ great Winckeimann, and ac- 
knowledges that hc is unable to add any thing to that distin- 
guished critic’s illustrations of the hisgesty^of antiquity.^ The 
iiiv^siigatioiis of M. d’Agincourt as' to its condition in the mid- 
dle ages liavc been less extensive or less successful thaji with re- 
^spect to arciiitecture and painting, and the ^aphfe illustrations of 
them ^aie confined to forty-eight plulos.: Eight of these present 
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an accurate and faithful repreaeniation of the gre^it bronze iloor<$ 
of the church of St. Paul AVUhout the walU of Komi^ vvhidi wero 
cast at Constautinfopte i^i the time of William the Conqucix)i ; 
they are covered with ^jac^cd subjocis and inscriptions^ ittlaid with 
silver ; a labofioiis and cosily operation^ but there is yiQlhing of 
Byzantine superidrity in the \Yorkjnaansliip. It is probable., that 
they would Iwve been e:^ecnted iiearly as well in London in those 
days. The figures are hardly, if all, superior to tliose of the 
famous piece of needlework, in which Matilda* the Conqueror’s 
queen, embroidered the fortunea pf her husband. Wt^ cannot 
doubt, however, that the best artists of the East must hav(‘ been 
superior to those of the West at that period; it is the good critic, 
however, who insured, the excellence of the artist, and vve may 
suppose, that as Hildebrand \ta&noigreat judge of art, the By- 
zantines contrived to cheat the Pope., The least honourable 
trait of the religion of the venerable? Greek church was' its fre- 
quent addiction to the extravagances of ^lic Iconoclasts, which 
has no doubt thinned the monuments of sculpture the By /an- 
tines, however, an‘ not responsible for the sweeping destruction 
of statues that was perpetrated in their city^A.J). 1204; the 
avarice of their barbarous Latin conquerors, and not doiiiestii- 
superstition, anticipates! the brutal ravajjes of the Turks. 

M. D’Agincourl h|is deduced some information apd many ex- 
amples of the sculpture of the middle ages, from the dipti/dis, of 
wliidi several are preserved in various museums ; •the pnslhumous 

* work of the learned Gori, entitled ** Themnrm Vctcnim Diptych* 
orurn,^’ however, had already exhausted the subject. #A diptych, 
(that we may notenter into a vast mass of erudition, by which the 
matter has been illustrated, or obscur^dj) is a little book, or small 
tablets of box or other wood, or of ivory, which at first consuls, 
on being elected, used to present tef men of rank and to their 
private friends, aftcrwawJs other civil inagMtrutOs, and ui process 

• of time ecclesiastical also, containihg the names of the magis- 
trates for thef year aiul similar memoranda, enibellifehed with 
carving, painting, and gilding, accoVdhig to the magnificence of 
the giver, or the rai'ik of the receiver. This custom has jierliapfj 
been retained and is still contthned; ;by sending at the close of 
the year a pocket-book as a* present, which often coutaius an 
almanack for the following fVa#. This couplet is the p(W8Y in- 
scribed ill one that was presentvd 1^ a consul to the senate : — 

• • rcffri TO h^pov^^ti irotpy yepovvi^i 

VTtaroc i^Trap^bfy 7rpoff(pipM 

The diptych re^ireseois the consul on horseback, or clothed \\i< 

robes of state, and seafed in^his cuiulc chair—or.u ^j^o^^s ilu’ 

' ' 
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different games of the circus^ or tjpus, s 3 ^nibols, and allegorical 
figures; sometimes it is anonymous,* and Contains nothing but 
carving; no letters, not even the name qf the consul : occasionally 
it is not only ornamented within ^nd without, but enclosed in a 
splendid, case. When Christianity became the prevailing religion, 
bishops took the place of consuls, and we see Christian symbols 
and heroes, prophets, apostles, saints, ,ancl martyrs, but chiefly 
and especially our Lady; or scenes taken from the Scriptures, Or 
the Lives of llie Saints : a pious aspiration was sometimes added, 
as, Sancte Laurenti, propitius esto ntihi miserrimo peecaLori 
which is inscribed under a figure of St. Laurence. The death, 
or the falling asleep, as it is respectfully termed, jj rijs 

^eOTOKov, is a favourite subject/lhosc word'i being written above, 
ill later limes, and in a few iiistaiiClis, luinting, hawking, masques, 
tilting, and other sports were introduced. When it was com- 
posi'd of three pieces, or tablets, it w as called a triptych, Tlic 
diptych, or triptych, w^as often placed upon the altar, and it is the 
origin of tUo altarpicce, as well as of the pocket-book, two very 
different inventions being ilerivcd from the same source. An 
altarpicce, with two wings, two smaller paintings, turning upon 
hinges and shut to defend the picture from dust, from the sun 
and from other injuries, but wot locked /)r fastened, (as the band 
that has.opfiietl many in silent and solitary churches, and with 
gratei’u] piety, when the painting was examiiied, has closed them 
again, thankfully testifies,) so that* a liberal curiosity may be 
gratified at all times, often boasts the wotk bf a great master, and 
on a largiMvscule* retains the precise form of the*ancienl triptych. 

M. Ji’Agincourt has drawn some specimens of sculpture iVom 
sepulchral monuments,,, Ijjujt his field of observation, it should 
seem, was not very ej^tensive; they are, for the most part, taken 
from rtomo, where, as ho (t^marks, ancient bas-reliefs .were often 
pressed into the service, and after \Qtne slight alterations, com- 
pelled to foun part of a more modem tomb. In the sepulehral 
effigies of the middle ages we oflep obse’\e a givjat inequality; 
extreme stiff iiojss, a want-of symmetry, figures disproportipnately 
tall, especially those in drapery; yi&t notwitfastanding these and 
other ilefects, the same work will sometimes exhibit much merit, 
pathos, ^.and truth of expression, faces commonly- seem to 
bo taken from casts made after dmi&i a statue, that was to be 
pi iced in any other situation than a efiureb oir a cemetery, this 
nudaiicholy condition pif ibe countenance W0i{lld 6e intolerable ; 
thew^ perhaps, a literal copy of the deceased, as he appeared 
wlien^la.st seen by his friends, when he was dearest anik most oj)- 
ser\V'd, may lie touching *aiul appropriate, and being seen seldom, 
anil foyi short time, the spectacle is not too distressing. Monu- 
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iiicntal statues oftijn j^how that the aitist had no model of die 
whole figure, but only of the face and some other parts; they re- 
semble therelore the trunfc?«u a tree carved into the human shape, 
but still retaining traces of what it originally was- The dresses 
arc often much laboured; it would he easy to obtain fhb forms of 
ibc apparel of the times from montiiTicnts, and to learn the entire 
costume: the* fashion ofllie hair and beard of Edward tlie Tliiid, 
in the chapel of St. Edward, in V^estniinster Abbey, is not un- 
worthy of a (5rcck patriarch. The nionunicntal sculpture ,of 
France is Hsualiy supertor to that of England, but tbe‘ latter is 
sometimes not without merit; the oldest are not unfrequeiitly the 
best, (although these are eomparatiyely modern,) as the eftigy in 
Gloucester cathedral, wMiich is said to represent Robert Duke uf 
Normandy. * ' • ^ 

Engraved gems, however benutiftiL the execution, are h-ss in- 
Iciesliiig than larger works, for being designed, not for the grati- 
fication of the public, but for the use of individuals, thcic is 
sonieiliing private, cixclusivc, soli\grv, and selfisli in this appli- 
cation of the art of the sculptor; few examples of the display of 
exquisite talent, withiif a narrow circle, have been given in the 
present work. * 

111. The third and lasf j)ortion of the Jlhtory of Art is dedi- 
cated to Painting. To this subject the largest luimb^n' of plates 
has been dedicated; the^ainbiiul to S04, and arc illustratcci with 
many valuable and curious descriptions: \vc lanicnt tiuit we are 
unable to entenno/e fully into the examination of tlie ve ry various 
matters to which the ingenious author directs our attention. Many 
of the observations at tlie*coninienccmciit of his discourse would 
serve as a valuable apd favourable ccfnmentary upon such parts 
.of tlie Natural History of Pliny as relate to tlie painters of' 
Greece. He opens Ills practical illustrations by^producing soimj 
specimens of the ancient pjfintings that have bceu recovered at 
lierculaiieum and Pompeii, the inspection of which will suggest 
Juaiiyi 4 cHections. , Figure 9,' hi plate J, is an instance of the iiio- 
deni and most appri^’.ed practice of grouping the figures in a 
pyramid ; the painters of antiquity commonly arranged them in a 
row, as in bas-re)iiefs< We have not seen aii\ thing in tluj pic- 
tures of the ancients, that ha^fe hitherto been discovered, lb piovc 
that they were acquainted witii tile famous di solto in su, (asVroni 
that favourite kind of it, where ih:^ figure is seen from below, the 
marvcHoiis fovcsIiOrteimigof the Italian sdiooi is called); great as 
their merits arc, they may be even .superior, other respects. We 
will not .«qieak at prei^ent of the prodigiot^s spirit and in^niln 
skill in drawing that appear in these ancient desigu«i, on 
qualities, and not oji the materials that are employed/ cxt^blleiicc 
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depemis; ii»>r will we refer to the paiDting^s in the. tomb bf the 
family of Naso, or to the other worlfs of aiiliquity from. which ex- 
amples have been j^elected. The remiirks of M. D'Aginconrt, as 
to the importance of correct drawing, a part of the art of the 
painter, which unfortunately is often neglectecK and especially by 
his countrymen, are “well worlliy of ilic Attention o( artists stAd ot 
critics; we will therefor^ transcribe them. 

O yon young artists, to whom Nature Tias assigned what you tall 
talent; tmd you, still more fortunate, whoti^ her bctieficcnce has en- 
dowed with a poetic ImagiuatioD, and a feeling heart, allow me to 
repeat to you this advice — study daily, study incessantly, that funda- 
mental part of your labours, drt^wing; give yourselves up to this study 
evou to the end of your days. I i^nd at Uoiiio a hundred proofs, in 
tradition and in mon^inients,*thHt attest that iny immortal countryman, 
Nicolas Poussin, made drawings, both afficr nature and the antique, to 
his very last moments— a painful labour, which is rarely that of ii head 
radiant with glory and«covcrcd ivitb hoary locks/’ 

The singular comic pr .satirical scene delineated in plate l* de- 
serves notice, because it has never been j^niblished befou*. The 
fragments were fbmid in tin? year 17B7, in mi antique subton ancan 
chamber, situate beneath the beautiful gardens of the Villa Pam- 
phili, that was accidentally discovered in consequence of the falling 
111 of the e&rth. * 

We hasted to a topic, which Has tjiken strong hold of rhe 
imagination of* M. D’Aginr.oiirt, and to which he attributes a 
vast iniporlance: it has drawn forth^ much leai^ucd illuslratiou in 
other countries, but has hitherto received little attention in Eng- 
land. Protestants have been excluded, perhaps with too mucii 
jealousy, from the consideration of certain Christian antiquities, 
b(u:ause tlicy have been eagerly pursued at Rome; but as the 
political impediments to our aiWancement in the fine arts have 
happily been removed of late, we nihy with Mie less hesitation ad- 
vert to a source, wdienco the illustrious oiidior would derive large 
and valuable assistance. ^ \Vp mean the Catacombs at Roiqip.' It 
is well known that these are numerous, being situated in different 
parts of the city, and arc’ of vast aud unknown extent. In these 
catacombs, sepuldiral chambers and chapels have been excavated, 
the roof and walls of which ate^ fiihqueiitly adorned with paint- 
ings? from these woi'ks M. D’/tgincourt proposes to deduce the 
hisiory of the art for several centuries. With an ardent zeal, \Vitli 
indcfaligable industry, and at considerable expense, he eixplored 
tlicse mysterious recesses during several years and at various 
pierrtids, nor was the enterprize always free fj oni danger, as the 
ibl lowing passage proves : — 

A numVr of inocriptious^ehrich llie staircase of the church of 
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St. Agties' without the walls : they have been brought from the eata* 
combs, which extend a ^reat Way in the valley aTouiid this basilica, and 
they join others that arc verv ftmous, mid of which the branches reach 
as far as Ihe Hver on the Sa)ariai| Way. . Thesjs catacombs bad long 
been closed ; I bad them opened some years ago in the hopes of boding 
monuments. My undertaking was unsuccessftih mu( it ex;poSed me to 
considerable peril. My^ guides, who did not know all llie turnings iu 
these caverns,*were lost, all well as myself, for more than an hoiir. Wc 
had some ditKculty in keeping our fdbhle light and were afl very near 
ending our lives there. The same accident happened before to' an urtist, 
luy old friepd, M. Robert;: and my drauglitsman, Macchiavelli, whcii he 
%vas alone, was once exposed to the like danger* Montfaucoii in bis 
Diarium Italicum relates, that a stUitlar. acddeiit happened to another 
Frenchman and hhmrif ^VVe got out of this catacomb at last, through 
one of the openings which scrviid for the jun posc of letting down ihi' 
dead bodies in the hrst ages of Christianity, opening is in the mid- 

dle of the ruins of a monastery, which, if it be not of the same qiocli as the 
chiirclies of St. Agnes and St. Constantia, is not of u much later date.*' 

VVe* have exU acted the- passage to whfcli our author refers, 
wlii<'h relates to the catacombs nepr the Church of St. Sebastian. 
JVIonlfaucon vuvtj^) says, 

'^Nai raut cnim tjuernpiain ngbilcip, qui cum familia*incRUlc in ha>c sese 
loca conjccerat, nunquam postjca couiparuissc. Incidi baud ita ]u idcin 
in schedas cujusdam peregrin i Galli, fww/>c/flEr warn homo wdebatuif 
narrabatqiic se sociosque paucos curn in hos sese obscuros traiuitcs imini- 
sissent, hoHs plus quinquq ultl'o citroque obcrrdsse, iiec sine discrimiuc 
iinuquam evadendi, nisi in^ operas ioqldisseUt qua* corjwra crnchant,'' — 
p. 1 j‘l. 

ft appears that Doni Uerhard was uot a partner iu j^hc danger, 
as M. d’Agincourt has ^erroneously stated, and as in truth it. 
.seemed to be altogether incredible to^us; nor did ho share in the 
perilous expedition of bis countryman, whose sagacity he praises; 
the learned Benedictines took too much care of themselves to 
place unnecessarily a member of the cougrtgaliou of St. Maiir in 
such jeopardy. If our space would permit us, we would gladly 
extract all that M. d'Agiucourt says on this subject, that, on a ■ 
mutter in which he **5 so deeply interested, he might bav(! the ad- 
vantage of speraking for himself; but his observations arc long, 
and arc moreover scattered throughout diffcr<'iit [larts of his woik. 
The following account of oqe of his researches gives an# interest- 
ing picture of the last faint traces of humanity which a lotig and 
slow decay had left* 

‘^Tlie receptacles Hvere hollowed out for one f)r more bodies. In that 
wddeh 1 opened on lhc-li2th of May, 1780, 1 found two, the head of 
one liody* touched the feet of the other. 'J hib position, as v^ll a** a 
slight ciilFcrencc,*w^hich I I bought I observed in the structure, intlncad 
me to believe that ^these Iwo persons had been a juan q^id ^ woman. 
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I could only distinguish, as to the form, some vestiges of the. {Kriucipal 
bones* The extremities were nothing more tlTaii uii almost insensible 
dust; wiint was' left of the bones tiirnixl^ when touched, into a moist 
yellow paste of a reddish hue. It would be difficult to form an exact 
idea of the remains of a human body, reduced to a comlition so near to 
absolute *nnnihilHtioa. A little whitish dust mark/:d the place where 
the head had been, and showed the bones of the shoulder, of the thigh, 
the knees, and the ankles; vestiges of this du^t still traceii, with broken 
lines, the direction of some of the bones; but it was not a body, it was 
not a skeleton that we saw, they were vestiges hardly to be distinguished, 
and at the lightest breath the whole disappeared. ’ The two bodies that 
I saw ill this state had been buried for fourteen or fifteen centuries. 
That of the woman, or at Ifcast that-whicb I took for such, was the least 
destroyed.*^ * 

Tlio next passage will prove lhat the ingenious author was 
considerably excited "by these unusual and mysterious investiga- 
tions. 

"'After these testihicfiiies of veneration from men who have them- 
selves merited divine honours, after the afl'ecting dc.scriptions which they 
iiavc given of the Catacombs, ought 1 to risk the expressfoii of the senti- 
ments which 1 have .^o ol'tcii felt, whilst wandering' through these celebrated 
places }u search of the mpnammls .my «work reejuired,. and sometimes re- 
maining alone, far from my guitles, under rthese dark vaults, where no 
plant, no bird, no animal, presents the image of life, 1 found myself 
seated amongst so many tombs constnic^ed above my head, oi* hollowed 
out beneath niy feet, or when I tracctl by the light of a torch those 
winding [)assagcs which presented themselves on all sides to my asto- 
nished eye. A vague, anxiety at first seized me ; lyy fancy was over- 
ivhclined b}^the multitude of ideas which religion, histoiy, philo.sophy 
nllcrcd to me at once; the deep silence that surrounded me gradually 
rcstoveil the calm of my spirits ; an agreeable reverie took possession 
of me, and I enj<^c<l a rcjiosc almost like that of tlic inillions of 
(lend who have slept in tlicse cemeteries for fifteen hundred years. 
And I also, I said, will sleep here one clay with yc i; but before my dust 
is laid here, I (fesire to honour your manes by tiic brilliant recollections 
that are ottached to the history of the arts, 'd the arte that have often 
been indebted for their cultWation and their Success to the homage 
which the faitiiful have paid to your holy victories." 

It is evident that he attaches the reputatioh of bis great work 
in a peculiar luauner to this part of the subject. M. d'Agincourt 
b us gjven us a portrait of a Romaci ‘^Sexton, or rutber to speak the 
tmili, of ail unti-sestoh, plate. 12; fig. 2,. and the remark he 
makes upon the counlcuancc of this old resurrection-inaii proves 
how much his visits to the catacoi^bs had exalted his fancy. 

‘'IJiis man,. Pietro Luzij Was for more than forty years tke guide of 
the excavators of the Catacombs, and consented to be mine for four or 
five yeai;s iu^ the labyrinth of these astonishing subterraneous caverns. 
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The pesu:e of his soul iinptintcd on his countenance, appeared io inc to 
be the sig^ of the recpmpense' awarded to his long labours in the inau- 
sioD of eternal happiness. % • 

It is not to be denied that the aspect of Peter Luzi is cheer- 
ful .and contentec^ but there arc temporal causes, that ard perhaps 
sufficient in themselves to account for la pah d^ sou ante em- 
preifiie dans Ses traits:” \here is a society consisting of twent)?-four 
persons, who are entitled “ Cavatdri delle Catacombef* whos^ only 
business is to explore the catacombs when required, atid to search 
for tile remains of.wlartyrs. ^ Their duty is very light, and, by a 
whimsical appropriation of a part of the revenue of llie Holy See, 
the fees that are received for dispensation's to marry within the 
prohibited degrees, aiid for qtlier* matrimonial indulgences, are 
set apart for their maintenance; out*of this fund they receive a 
competent salary, together with tlieir, sacristan and the keeper of 
the eaiiieombs, Cnstode detle Calacombe” and a prelate, who is 
of course well paid for yielding auspices. Peter is a rlistiii- 
^uislied member of this fraterui^, and during a long life! has 
know n no other care than the trouble of receiving his stipend and 
of being in attendance^ as a spiritual butler, to produce from the 
proper bin in his vast cellars ^vhatever ndics His Holiness may 
think proper to order. • 

After patiently inspecting not only the plates widely M.d' A gin- 
court has given us, bu^ thdse which are well and faithfully en- 
graved ill the enormous ^nd most erudite folio bf Bosio, and in 
sev<;ral other ponderous works, which it Js unueccssarv to name, 
and after carefully examining some of the originals at^Romc, we 
must confess that wc lliidk the importance of these works in the 
History of Art has been greatly over-cated: the subjects are fc\v 
in number, and they are treated vulgarly and unskilfully. The 
raising of La/arus is often repeated, he is alw^ays represented as 
a babe in swaddling clothes. We see M6»es striking the rock 
and two children drinking the water that issues; Noah standing 
in a small tuB to denote the ark, w^bilst the dove flies towards 
him witli the olive branchju her mouth! Jonah sw^allowcd by the 
whale, and afterwards thrown up again, is a favourite incide nt, 
and the throat of the monster is remarkably narrow', as it wei e to 
make tlnJ miracle greater, ought not to judge of tlie state 
of painting in England at the Vommeiiceiiicnt of the 1 9 tft cen- 
tury, of the portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence and the landscapes 
of oiiB best artists, fiom the cuts that adorn the farthing, or even 
the half-penny editions .of the Death of Cock Robin, or to 
niate the merits of Chantry and the present condition of sculp- 
ture from the clferubs’ heads garnished w ith gilded marrow-bone?? 
that enliven our country churchryards. Besides/ the early Chris- 
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tiaus wore poor and obscure pcrsousty if were satisfied to 
the authenticity of the works of art that aie'counccted \wth them, 
it would still be unfair to measure the bruainents of the wealthy 
and powerful Pagans by that scale. 

It is impossible for any one, who is even moderately sceptical, 
to be satisfied ot the genuineness of \^'orks of art that are de- 
scribed in the writings of men of great learning, likii Marangoni, 
but unhappily ot great credulity also. When we meet with such 
a relic as ilmt of which he tells in the 59th chapter of his “ lUoria 
dell Anlichissimo Oratorio o Capelta di A'. Lorenzo,com/nn/te^ 
mente appeilato Sancta Sanctorum,"* 4to. lloma^ 1747, we must 
acknowledge that the odour of sanctity is too powerful for usj to 
borrow his own words — *‘iieir atto di aprire la.casseuina, tosto 
ijc nsci da essa un^odorc tosl veenientc, die i]uanlLuiqiie soave, 
lion potea, per la sua veemcoza, soffrlrsi:” there is no chapter 
in the entire history of the phenomena of the human mind which 
We ever read with a stronger and more indescribable feeling lluin 
this. The Caiacoutbs at Rome were originally Quarries, from 
which vaiious minerals were extracted; there is no doubt that 
they arc very extensive and of great antiquity. Little labour or 
art w'as required to give them the forms of tombs or chapels; tlie 
paintings are not very numerous, and, a5 we before observed, diey 
are rude and inartificial; a few subjecls, perhaps twenty or thiity 
in all, arc constantly repeated, and aVe treated in luiarly the same 
way, but never with ni<^erate ability. ^JThese caverns were com- 
monly connected with churches and monasteries, and were used as 
cemeteries, for whicli purpose they ire well aefapted, and as thc?y 
usually had other entrances, and the galleries often led to a great 
distance, w e may imagine lhat they were useful to •the monks, as 
they could go in atid out of their convents without being observed. 
IVrsoiis w ho are acquainted with the passages would be itble to 
find their way even in the dark, whilst strangers would be afraid 
to venture into die unknown labyrinth, the dangers of vvbich die 
religious, for obvioua reasops, W'ould be disposed to magnify, and 
superstitious tcnoi^ would be added to. the real hazards. They 
would be safe I'etrcats in troublesome times, and convenient 
hiding places for property that was liable to be seized by lawless 
piuiide/ers* Since there vvere' sQ^.tnany motives to induce the 
nioiiRs to itJtain possession of thiem, in addition to the reputation 
for sanctity wlfidi the habit of frequenting such gloomy places 
would give • them ^ith the common people, it is probable that 
they bestowed upon their walls and roofs many of the barbarous 
^decorations that arc, still seen there* We must rcmeiidber, that a ‘ 
•thousand years are 4 long time, and that diiriug that period ‘ 
swarnls ol monks bad abundance of leisure; cousequeutly it * 
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quite impossihlo nutato rcj^ard tliesc coin|)Ositions witli cotisirtor- 
ablQ It is a lias^y inference, that the tenant uf every 

tomb ill ivliich an empty bottle or other vessel was foiiiiil was a 
martyr, and that it was once tilled with the blood of the victim, 
for we know that vessels were placed in tombs iii more an- 
cient times, ^aiid long before the great cause in which they were 
supposed to have been suAering witnesses w^as ripe for trial. 
Legends of uiartyrdoms and the exhibition of relics may be of 
sovereign potency in kindling anew the zeal of the people when 
it begins \o wax cool, but it is not necessary on that account to 
impose upon the learned in matters that respect only the history 
of the line arts. VV"e must also be permitted to doubt, whctlier 
tlie forms of churches were ejrer derived from the chapels in the 
Catacombs, or whether the latter are as angicnl as they arc com- 
monly supposed to be; it is not cortain that they w’cre made in 
liuK's when the Christians, on account of the predominance of 
tlie Pagans, were afraid to build churchcs*above ground, for in a 
superstilioiis ♦ago the supposed ;idyatitagcs of being near the 
dead, amongst skulls ^ind mouldering bones, in dark and gloomy 
ieross<?s, would induce men to make subt^^rranean oratories. 
\Vc ljud, indeed, crypts and calvaries that were constructed in 
times and countries vvheji the Pagans were extinguished, and when 
the true faith was imlvefsaK It was usual formerly, •aiul the cus- 
tom still prevails, to oft«r prayers and to perforin services for the 
dead, which rites could be performed more efficiently in the opi- 
nion of many in, the imnn;diale vicinity of their rcs^iug-plnces, 
and llic dismal scenes wyuld well accord with the seiUinnmts and 
impiessions that would be deemed suitable to sucii offices. 
Many epitaphs have been Iransciibefl from tlie Catacombs; like 
the . minjerous sjiecimeus of this species of composition, which 
have desceiulcd from early times by other channels, they arc 
chiefly remarkable for an ^xtreme simplicity, as Victoria dor- 
mil” — ^kPorcqlla hie dormit in pace;.” soinetimes this sintplicily 
is touching, as Xsocs Tv%)j, 9uy«r»jp- In the 

following the epita^^li fortissima seems strange, uiih'^s \\i: sup- 
pose it to be adequate to our familiar phrase, '‘a brave giii;” 
“ Faustina?, virgini iovlissinijc, que vixit anno? XXL;” ihib .most 
resolute virgin -died early, dij * resolution of vnuny lus*ts^inuch 
longer. 

A sane criticism will teach us t(> view, with suspicion specimens 
of-tUb nr!.^ extracted from the Catacomh-. at Home; the speci- 
mens, however, are not uninteresting in th . j.iselvcs, and we refer 
our read??rs to jhcin, in order ffiat every o?ic may judge for him- 
self. It may sometimes be perilous tO estimate ihe age of Chris- 
"" tian antiquities by the style, for it is easy to conf6und the htiffness 
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of affected sanctity M’ith the stiffness that arises from the imper- 
fection of art, M. d’Agincourt, ho\\cver, investigated the Cata- 
combs so completely and with so mui^h diligence am) activity, 
.whilst we were able to explore them oursehes in so very limited 
and' unsatisfactory a manner, that it is with extreme diffidence w^c 
have ventured to express our opinions on this part of the subject, 
especially .whenever we have been compeTled to dissent from his 
views, and we freely offer them to be corrected by those men of 
learning who have enjoyed opportunities of forming a larger ex- 
perience. • ’ * 

It has been conjectured with some probability, that during 
certain periods' in the middle ^ages an orthodoxy was established, 
not merely in doctrines, but in art;, that it wfis esteemed heretical 
and cWiiiinal to represent any subjects, except those tliat were 
constantly repeated, or to •treat them in a new manner, or in 
positions or arrangements different from those iii which they 
were usually shown; ‘'that une liturgie jiittoresque^' had been 
sanctioned by custom, and that. the pious virinosi of the day rom- 
inended a painter, not because be was a skilful master, but be- 
cause he was ortlfodox: this theory would account for the insipid 
sameness of the ecclesiastical sculptures and paintings. The same 
pernicious conformity, however, was iiot. strictly enforced in 
archileclurtf; so that the necessary and indispensable parts were 
duly placed in cathedrals, the artist was <perniitted to indulge his 
genius; we accordingly find great variety in these edifices, per- 
haps we njay add that fanciful invention seems, to luxuriate, and 
to take holiday as it were, in compensation for the grievous re- 
straints that were imposed on the other branches of art. For 
several centuries' the eldest'sister appropriated to herself the por- 
tions of the other two, ai)d profusely squandered the property of 
the family in fantastic and ostentatious, but tasteful, inagnifircnce. 

After the decline of painting in th^w^cst, the art stilt muintaiued 
a considerable superiority at Constantinople, and was ip'escrved 
by Greeks, who resided m places that communicated with the 
capital. We read that a school of Greek painters always sub- 
sisted in the city of Otranio, which a channel about forty miles 
across separates from Greece. M. d’Agincourt has furnished 
many examples of the productions of Greeks, and of their Italian 
discifJles. The adoption of thcT monstrous errors of the Icono- 
clasts is the greatest stain upon the character of a reverend church, 
to ^yhich the learned and pious willingly ackfiowlcdge niafty im- 
portant obligations. The Greek worship was on the whole fa- 
vourable to painting. ' We have seen some Greek pictures of the 
Panagia full of sCiftin^nt; the Virgin js hard-featured, ^igly and 
somewhat 'old, but as the artist often sought .to compose a Md-* 
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donna Hi San Luca, a portrait of our Lad;/ paiutcd by J3t. Luke, 
or at least such a one*as he would have painted, and according to 
the tradition the Virgin wts^ifty years old, when her likeness was 
taken by Hie Evangelist, who was a painter by profession, as well 
as a physician, it was necessary to represent a female of -that age 
and not a young rfiother, as in pictures that do not affect extra- 
ordinary sanotity and aiiihenticity. The original portrait is com- 
monly plain, but there is a remarkably touching expression in 
the countenance; the copy aggravates the plainness into ugliness, 
and the t;xpressioii is altogether omitted, especially if it be taken 
by a French artist, upon whom all sentiment is inevitably lost, 
save the airs of a coquet and the affected simpering of a shep- 
herdess of the opera house. It is iibt to be denied, however, that 
many of tin; old Greek picturA are black, ugly and unmeaning. 
^V>thiiig can be more frightful, for exauiple* than the engraving 
of the Virgin and Child in plate 87: it may be a laitliful imita- 
tion, or the original may jiossibly have soinu merits that have es- 
caped the observation of the engraver. VVe have observed and 
admired in the works of the oldest rAasters — ‘'nos in antiquis tabu- 
lis illo ipso horrido obsoietoqiic tcncamiu -a stronger and a fnore 
affecting expression of senl'mien* than in live compositions of their 
sncecssors, in the productions of Pietro Perugino than in those 
of his disciple Raphael and when we have exatnined the originals 
of the elder painters, and especially of the (ireeks of the middle 
ages, we have been sometnnes penetrated by this luutp eloquence, 
liut, unfortunately, it is firccisely this quality which is the most 
fugitive and the mdst difficult^to be transferred : througfi want of 
skill in the engraver or in Hie person who made the drawing from 
the original, it will entirely e\:iporate, apd to render it with fidelity 
consummate ability is required. When an artist of superior merit 
copies one of the most ancient pictures of the middle ages, live de- 
fects, the stiffness and the olhej’ peculiarities forcibly strike his eye, 
and by iciideriiig them faithfully, or rather by augmenting tlioni 
a little, a coarse •imitation is produced that satisfies the vulgar by 
its obvious resemblan ce* wdiilst tlirough^a want of faith in their 
existence, he is rendered insensible to the refined excellencies 
which can only be perceived by an intelligent and unprejudiced 
spectator. • We are perhaps less dissatisfied with the old* tradi- 
tional mode of representing relrgions subjects than with ceftain 
modern variations. The attempts of Raphael and other artists 
in an qge of lefineipeiit to adapt oriental scenes to the critical 
and fastidious taste of tlje west were unsuccessful; if it be nfe- 
cessary to iipiovate, the extravagancies of Miciiael Angelo, which 
at once boldly bid* defiance to reason and probability, are more 
tolerable. * 
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* The sttme observations will apply to the hiinierons plates 
which have been deduced from another and a very copious source, 
for tfie purpose of illustrating the lIis^e^ry of the art of Painting 
by iiioiunu(‘nts of art. Wtj refer to the ujiniatiircs, the' ilUumoa*^ 
tions, Dante would probably call them all uminai ions : > 

Arte * V ' 

CV alluininarc c chiainata io Parisi, * 

f ... . ■ 

which M. d’Agincourt has extracted with indefatigable industry 
from Greek and Latin MSS. of the middle ages. Ilis .specimens 
have been principally derived from the unknown Ircasufe.s of the 
Vatican Library; with his acciistoniod courtesy and piety he 
apologize.s for the want of a qiitalogue of that collection ; we will 
extract his lame and inipotent cxc^ise in his, own words. 

Still Jess would 1 1 venture to celebrate the riches of the Vatican 
Library in the department of •ecclesiastical manuscripts. It is in that 
respect, for Christianity, what the Greeks called panopliu, a saend arse- 
ml. The key of this depository, an object of reverence, may be raulveil 
among those which tlie Vicar of Jesus Christ, the guardian of the true 
faith, bolds in hi.s hand, ft is doubtless to the respect to which it is 
entitled, and not to any timid jealousy, thkt we must attribute tlie 
want of u catalogue of this prodigiouc collection.’’ 

Tlu^ Protestants have affirmed les§ charitably that the real 
motive is vhe unwillingficss of the guardian of the true faith to 
set any limits to the unbounded exerdise Qf forgery and falsification. 
It is certain that no sovereigns havCpdonc so much for the fine 
arts and for literature as the Popes; gratitude forbid.s us, there- 
fore, to inquire too narrowly whether new arms may not have 
been occasionally forged in the sacred arsenal upon an eiUergency, 
but we may lament ihat^* pious laziness denies to the anxious 
desires of the learned a complete catalogue of the library of the 
Vatican. 

yo many curious topics are connected witii these illuminations, 
many of which were never before piiblish«*d, that many observa- 
tions suggest themselves , to us, but we must produce those 6nly 
which can be most shortly expressed, not those which appear to 
be the most important, are as numerous as the stars, and 

in the language of the unpublished verse which he has produced 
the au'chor has made his book ^as y^rious as aiiotlier sky; 

• dc aXXov tlvrwc dvpavov reejac 

Some works have been too much neglected, otherB> on the 
coiitfary, disproportionately admii^d ; as for example the Vatican 
^Vitfgil, in whicn every thing is represenled ineanlyr Dido, for 
instance, burns herself in plate 24, lip;- 2, not bn a lofty pile, bnl 
like a gojd housewife, iu the most economical manner, by placing 
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about ‘sixpcnnvworth of wood under her bed. Yet it is iioi 
altogether to be despised; \vc see the dresses, implements, iU(^u- 
sik, &c. that were use^l.iiJ^ltaW in the fourth and fifth centuries; 
the simple loom with which Circe is weaving in the back-ground, 
pi. 25, fig. 1, is curious. In a more modern MS, of die same 
poem, the soldier, who is sitting and keeping ofl‘ tlio rain by 
placing his shield above his head, whilst Dido and /hhieas are 
snugly sheltered in the cave, plate may perhaps elaim the in- 
vention of the umbrella, 'i'he art of botauicul chawing has been 
much impfoved, since (he specimens given in plate 120 were exe- 
cuted. A biblical scene, inscribed $ouyhg rduv uKpo/3tj<rTnvv, is ie- 
presented with more truth than delicacy jn plate 21), tig. '3, and a 
similar subject is rather whimrsicaf than refined, as shown in a 
mosaic, plate 18, fig. *3. By reversing the painting, the inaniage 
of the Virgin, plate K37, has been ipadc literally a left-lianded 
maniage. Nothing could have helped tlie tiansfigmation of St. 
Francis, for a saint traversing the air in allying wheelbarrow, with 
the vvlucl on lircj, cannot hut boridiculous. Plate 11}) was taken 
from a good fresco, which was Wm afterwards destroyed by 
white-washing, as mon^otheis have doubtless U^eii. We would 
gladly learn something monr? concerning the ermtents of a Gre<*k 
MS. of the eleventh eeiitiny on surgical operations, of which pliilc 
48 contains some cuiious specimens; and we slioukl above all 
things desire to know whether' it has been ascertained that none 
of the ancient MSS, which M. (rAgincourt examined were pa- 
limpsests, whether they do not contain the lost dccads^of Livy? 
M.d’Agiiicouit deserves at ISast the thanks of the diplomatist for 
having added to the sciente of palaiography many alphabets ex- 
tracted from ancient wiitings, in some of which the letters luxu- 
riate until they nearly lose all shape and distinguishable form. 

In the department of paiiitmg, Mosaic is included, an art by 
which, at the expense of infinite patience, eternal duration is 
given to a picture ; the Komans have been eminently successful 
in all ages in tlih difficult and elaborate kind of represcnlation ; 
at first the effect of evrn llie best specinietivS is unpleasant, but 
by degrees the eye accustoms itself to it, and learns to regard only 
the beauties and to forget the grand defect, that the piece Iras 
the same appearance, as if it v^ere^j^ceu through a sieve, * 

Engraving has been called 5f marvellous invention, to w^iich 
the productions of the art were indebted for immortality M, 
(CAgin(;ourt adopts ^he eulogium in its utmost extent, and has 
devoied some attention to this part of the graphic art. The hjs- 
ioiy of engraving cannot be brought ' within a narrow' comp^iss: 
the invention of jl^aper made of linen or cotton necessarily pre- 
^ded the discovery of printing, ajad^was still more indrtpfmsablc 
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to engraving. The use of rituals was favourable to the inyeution 
of printing; there was perhaps no volume in the ancient world 
which il was deemed necessary that evewy person should pb^ess^ 
like a prayer book or missal; the art of engraving received during 
its infancy similar assistance. We acknowledge the mafiifbld 
beiielits that have been derived from this elegant art; feel> 
nevertheless, that much money, time and tkil! are employed upon 
engravings, which afford a gratification that is somewhat selfish; 
prints are hiddtm in the portfolios of the rich, and when ttji^y are 
framed and exhibited, the exhibition is confined w'ithin thC' walls 
of a private house, but we must except our priiitshops, which 
arc spectacles for the public at large. 

(rAgincourt speaks of %ome unusual modes of painting, to 
which we have not leisure to refer at present, and lie discourses 
very fully of the revfval of Jthe art by the great masters of Italy, 
and accompanies his remarks by specimens of their works; as 
that part of the subjoct is more generally understood than some 
tilliers upon which wc have enlarged, we pass it over altogether, 
merely referring those who nlay desire iufornuUion to the judi- 
cious observations of the author, to the Valuable work ofLanzi, 
whose extraordinary merits arc often mcognised with due respect 
by tlic Historian of Art, and to other popular volumes. 

Tlie following passage, in which an oljl Italian historian of 
painting endeavours'to account for *^the eminence of the painters 
of the Fluieiitine school, is not less just than it is interesting for 
its quaint simplicity. 

'Mn Florence more than elsewhere,” /»ays Vasari, men become 
perfect in all the arts, especially in that of painting, because in that c|,ty 
men are spurred on by thit;e things. Tlic one is the blame, which 
many men bestow, oftentimes indeed in order to keep up the fashion of 
minds that are somewhat negligent by nature, and not to rest contented 
with works that arc only moderate,* but always to tonsider them more for 
the credit of the go<jd and the beautiful than *•« ith respect to the maker. 
Another is, tliat in order to live it is neccssaiy to be industrious, that is 
to say, to exercise continually the genius and the judgment, to he dexte- 
rous and ready in business, and to know bow to make money, Florence 
not having an extensive and 'fbundant country that could easily support 
the exp/mscs of its inhabitants, as^ where good land js abundant. And 
the ^lird cause, which perhaps would not be sufficient without the other 
two, is the desire of glory and honour which this air generates to a great 
degree in men of every pmfessioni and which in all persons who have 
spirit, will not {lermit them to remain equal to, much less behind others, 
whom they 'see to be but men like themselves^ although they acknowledge 
thcfii to be masters 5 it forces them therefore so greatly toi desire their 
own greatness, that unless they are naturally kind hr sensible, they arc 
apt to bcceme censorious, ungrateful, and forgetful of kindnesses* And 
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it is vcrjr ttue tliat when a man lias Iearne<l enoiiy;li, it' he desires to do 
otherwise than live, like the beasts, from day to day. and wishes to be- 
came ricb,»he must depart frainP thence and sell elsewhere the goodness 
of his ^york and the reputation of this city, ns the doctors do that 
of thfdir studies. For riorcnco does with her artists the same <is Time 
with all things, she makes them and then unmakes them, and consumes 
them by degre^." ^ 

last pinto is occupied by n proMUiltilioii of ilie bust, 
which ill bis cntliusiahin for the glory of the French scliool, M. 
<rAgincouft erected in honour of his countrviniiii, Nioliohis 
Poussin, Ilf the Pantheon at Rome, with the following inscription : » 

Nic. PocssiN, 

PicToiii (JAllo 

JoA. Bap. Lcn. (Jior?Si:uoijx: d’AuiNcoiMn*. 

1782. . . • 

1 1 is biographer is delighted with the homage tliat is jiaid to 
tile artist by the amateur, and finds a noble .^iinplicily fn the in- 
scription. Austere critics have asserted that tlie desire of en- 
graving bis own name in that fainoiiH and iniicli visited 'temph% 
under the pri text of boiWSuring another, was the* true motive of 
the dedication, and that the iflscn|>tion, simple as it is said to be^ is 
a correct example of a rlu^torieal climax, in wliieh the <?enso art- 
fully rises in three step%, and the importance of the subject with 
it: first, we liave the glorv of* Poussin, which is tolerably great; 
secondly, that of I'rance, which is far greater; and thirdly, that 
of M. d’Agincourt himself, which is incomparably the greatest: 
and they add that iiibrc than t^lice as many words, williout reck- 
oning the date, arc employed upon the last topic, as on bolli tlie 
former. 'Phis censure, however, is too severe; the vanity, if 
such it be, is liarmless, perhaps laudable ; and precedents are not 
wanting to justify it; the Chevalier d’Azara, ihe Spanish Ambas- 
s.ador at the court of Rome, iMid lately erected a similar momi- 
inciitin bpuoiir of Meiigs, and the like offcringihad been previ- 
ously made by other worshippers at the shrine of art. 

We have spoken with die utmost freectolh of a work, whhdi is 
possessed of so much merit, that it would have been easier to 
have bestowed upon it mujualified praise, and we have done so 
fiom a persuasion that it is incum^nt on those, who diffei Trom 
the received opinions on .such aftfaedve topics to state their o?vn 
sentiments with entire frankness and an honest boldness, because 
liie greut^cause of viH^i must necessarily be forwarded by liberal 
nupiiry, and can only be retarded by a servile Mibmlssion to the 
imposing autjioi ity of great names. • 
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Art. VI. — G. F. Sartoriiw Freyberrn von VValtorshausen Ur- 
kuruUiche (hschichte des UrspriQi'^es der Deutschm If arise, 
llc'iaiisgogebeii von J. M. Ijappeiiberg. (G, F, ^Sartorius, 
FitrOin of WalUrshausen’s Docninentary History of the Origin 
of tlie (icrinan Hanse. Publishocl by J.*M. Lappcnberg.) 
2 vols. 4to. (V'ol. 1. pp, xxxiv. and oi l. Vol.^ll. pp. ^62.) 
Hamburg. ISilO. ^ ‘ 

During the anarchy which followed the subversion of the Empire 
of Cliarleinaguo, commerce of every sort was almost entirely pro- 
scribed. The seas were covered with pirates; while 'tfie nobles, 
unacquainted witli any other profession than lliat of arms, and 
despising the laborious aiul^ servile occupations of the husbaml- 
inan and artizan, were ougaged'in perpetual contests with each 
other; and scrnpl<?d not to commit every soit of outiage on the 
properly and persons of tliosc who weio unabhi to defend them- 
selves. Hut notwithstanding these nmiliplied disorders, the 
seeds of improvement were not wholly destroyed. In Ger- 
many, as in Italy and elsewhere, the foundations of a new' and 
better order of^ things were lahl in the i;nviis. Being associated 
together in considerable iiumbev^ live citizens became conscious 
of their strength ; ami b(!gaii, at a very early period, to resist the 
tyranuieal proceedings of the lay and ecclesiastical lords who had 
obtained an authority over them. ^ Unliickily the citizens were 
themselves divided into the classes tff nobles, freemen or bur- 
gesses, aud sei fs or slaves. According, however, ^as commerce 
and iiuhistry gained ground, the < class of burgesses acquired a 
nnirkctl asceudaucy over the nobles, Avbile the lowest and most 
inimcious class w as, parUy lliron'gli its own efforts, partly througli 
the iiilluence of the Christian religion, and partly through the 
policy of the emperors, gradually raised to an equality w’itli the 
burgesses. Henry V., who began his reign in llOfi, abolished 
every legal distii^tioii between the burgesses audr/ves opijices, or 
seifs of Spiros, Worms, aud some other tov os’.^and it was about 
tlie same time exacted "i.hat a serf belonging to a stranger who 
should take reftige in any free city, and continue there for a de- 
terminate period, without being claimed by his master, should be 
dccluired free. In truth, however, this privilege was carried much 
faiTCher ; and few instances ocpiirVed in which u fugitive serf W'as 
given up, whatever might have been the length of his residence. 

In order to strengthen themselves still furtheri the German 
towns like those of Italy, entered into assSciations for the pur- 
pose of mutual defence, or in order .‘to advance their common 
interests. In' F255 more than seventy cities, qt the Head of which 
were Wprms^and Mentz, joined willi the Archbishops of Mentz 
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and Cologne, in a louguc tJie object of which was to repress llto 
exactions of the nobles, to jrrocure the abolition of the tolls bv 
w'bich tb*e^ had entirely <?bstructed the navigation of the rivers 
and even 'the intercourse by land, and the establishnieni of some 
sort of law andpglicc. William the King, for so he was termed, 
of Germany, having approved of the objects of the confederacy, 
the efforts oT its leadeTs were cijowned with success.. Several 
objectionabld practices were abolished. And to use the words of 
the learned M. Pfefl'el, “ Les nobles, resserres dans leurs chi\- 
teaux; SMaveilles des tonles parts, et menaces dc toutc la rigueiir 
tics loix, ccsscreuf pour quehjue. lems Je voter sar les grands 
ckemhfs,*** Similar leagues were formed at subsequent periods; 
the eflorls oftlu* princes to dcBiive the eilii^s of the power of en- 
tering into such associations, having pVoved e^ntiicly ineffectual. 

Ill consequence of the liberty and •seemity enjoyed by the iii- 
liabitunts of the iVee towns, while the rest of the comili v was a 
prey to alt the evils of feudal anarchy and o^ipressioii, they made 
a comparative ly rapid progress in wealth and population. Nu- 
remberg, Augsburg, Worms, Spires, Frankfort, and other cities 
became at an early period, celebrated alike for the extent of their 
commerce, the magriificencb ofMieir buildings, and the opulence 
of their citizens. 'Fhe fifinous Kneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II., the envoy ofdlhc Court of llonie at the counrtls of Con- 
stance and ilalo, and who luRl travelled over tlie greater part of 
Kurtqie, says that the kin^s of Scotland would wish to lie as well 
lodged as llie meaner burgesses of Niirembc'i g. “ Qaof jjdchium 
md-es invenias liegibas dignlts ? Caperent f.am egugic Srotoruhi 
lieges, <juam medioeres Shrimbergec elves liidn((ueJ^\ 

The commercial spirit awakened in the north, about the same 
lime as in the south of Germany. Hamburgh was founded 
by (Charlemagne in the beginning of the ninth century, in the. 
intention of serving as a fort l»o bridle the Saxons, who had begn 
subjugated by the emperor. Its favourable siUiation on the Kibe 
necessarily rendered it a cominercial emporium. 'I'owards tlu* 
close of the twelfth century, the inhabilants, who hail already 
been extensively eiigagcrl in naval enterprizes, began tororm thc 
design of emancipating themselves from the authority of their 
counts, and of becoming a sovereign and independent slat^^ ; and 
in 1J89 they obtained an lmp*<»ri:d charter which gttve tJieiii 
various privileges, including amoiig others, the power of electing 
coiiiiciljors, or aldenpcii, to whom in conjunction with the deputy 
of the count, the govenyrtcnt of the town wr- ^ to be entrusted. 
Not long pfter Hamburgli became entirely bee. In 1224 
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i:itiz< ns puu.liascd fioin Count Albert the reiiuiu iatioii of all his 
l ights, whether real or pvelciKled, to any property in or sove- 
reignty over the town, and its iiiiVnC'diate vicinity- ‘And the 
goveriunciit was thus early placed on that liberal I'ootingf on which 
it has ever since reniainecl. 

Liiheck, situated on the Tiuve, was foundcifaboiU the middle 
of the twelfth eentnry. It rapidly grow to he a p^ace of great 
trade. It hocaine the principal emporium for the Vomraerce of 
the Ihiltic; and its merchants extended their dealings to Italy and 
the Levant. At a period when navigation was still jmperfect, 
and when the seas vveu; infested with pirates, it was of great im- 
porlanee to Yiv. able to ntaitiiaiii a safe intercourse b} land between 
Lubeck and Hamburgh, as b^ that means* the diHieult and dan- 
gerous navigation of tiie Sound was avoided.^ And it is said by 
some, that the hrst^political union In tween these cities had the 
protection of merchandize canied between them by land foi its 
sole objet t. lint tliks is contradicted by Lanibec in Ids Origi/tes 
Hamhunj^cnses (lib. xi. pa. 26,) And it is, indeed, quite obvious 
that tli(*y must have been anxious to acquire protection against 
pirates at sea, as,' well as robbers by land,Vand to place themselves 
in a situation to make head againct the* princes who had begun to 
envy tludr wealth and prosperity. Jhit whatever may haves been 
the molivei; which led to the alliance bolwfcn these two cities, it 
was the origin of the famous Uanscadc I, vague, so called from the 
ficrman word hama, signifying a corpoVation. There is no very 
distinct evidence as to the time when 1 IA 3 alliance in question was 
esfabllsh&d ; but the more geiieraNopiiiion stems to be tliat it 
tiales from the year 1241. • 

Adam of Hremen, w ho. Iloiirished in the elcnenlli century, is 
the earliest writer who has given any informaliou with respect to 
the commerce ot the countries lying round the 15altic. And from 
the errors into which he has fuHeii yi describiiig the nortliuni and 
eastern shores of that sea, it is evident t!a v had been very little 
frequented and not at all known in his ;dne. ljut from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth •century, the progress of commerce and 
navigation in the north wa^ exceedingly rapid. 14ie countries 
which stretch along the !)ottoni of the J>allic from HoisUdn to 
Russia, and which had been, occupied by barbarous tribes of 
Scltvotiic origin ’were then siibjo^ated by the Kings of Denmark, 
the J)ukdfe of Saxony, and other princes. The greater part of 

Aiimnp the iiUcre^tiDg Hociimcnts jn the appoi'idix to^'.h'j work before ujj, is n pro- 
clRmation (No. (jXlV.)-of the inagisuates o/ Lubcck, dutot! in 1S04, anaouiicing that 
they used ihu same iniht and li»o snnic coins that were ii>ed bv the citizens of Ham* 
bu?gh; and tlial tJiey maintained at their own expense thiriii-tivo hoVseinen, and the 
magistratc.s of Jlainbtirgh /Ight h.orbcmcn, for the protcctimt ornicrchants and incrchan* 
dize going bv Iand.botwcen the two cities, and stating the sintis charged for tficir escort. 
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the iilhabhants being eNterminatod, their place was fiUcil by Gt r- 
mail coloiiib'ls^ who rounded the towns of Strahsmub Hosiock, 
Wisinar; &.c. Prussia itiid Poland were afterwards subjugated 
by the .Ctiristiaii jrrinces, ami the Knights of ihe Teulonu* ortler. 
So ih^t ill a coiiiparatively short period, the foundatioiis^or civili- 
zation and the oils were laid in countries whose barbaj ism had 
6ver remained impel vic^us to the Itoman power. 

The cities that woi <‘ esiabli.shed along the coasts of the iialtir, 
and even in the interior of the countries bordering upon it, eagerly 
joined t|ie Hanseatic coidedoratioii. 'J'hey were indebted to the 
merchants of Luheck for supplies of the commodities prodnci d 
in more civilized countries, and they Iookt‘d up to them for pro- 
tection against tlie bipharians byii\hoin they were surrounded. 
'Phe progress of tlie league \\\1s in consequeuee singularly rapid. 
Previously to the end of tlie thirteentli cenUfi*v it embraciHl ev(‘iy 
considerable city in all those vast* countries extending from 
l^ivoniu to Holland; and was a match l^ir the ino.st powerful 
inoriarchs. 

The Hanseatic conrederaev wajt at its highest degree" of power 
and splendour (lining >lie fouiloeiith and liftcemth cenliuies. It 
then coiiiprised from sixty {o eighty cities, which weie distributed 
into four classes or circle^. J^ubeck was at tlie head of the first 
circle, and had under it Hamburgh^ Bremen, lloslocji, Wisniar, 
&c. Cologne was at the hejid of the second circle, with tw'cnt}- 
nine towns under it. J^unswick was at the head of the third 
circle, consisting of thirlireii towns. Danlzic was at the head of 
the fourth circle, having nn*lor it (iight towns in its vifiuily, lu*- 
sides several that were m«re remote. "J'lu* supreme authority of 
ihc League was vested in the deputies of tlie difl’ereiit towns 
assembled in Congress. In it iiicy discus.sed all their measures; 
decided upon the sum that each city sliould contribule to the 
common fund; and upon the questions that arose betw<*en the 
confederacy and other powers, as well as those that frequently 
arose between ihv, different members of the confederacy. Tln^ 
•place for the iiici ting of Coiign^ss wn^uipt fixed, but it was most 
frequently held at Luheck, which was considered as ihcM.ajiital 
of the Leagm^, and there its archives were k(?pt. Sometimes, 
how'ever, .('ongresses were held at Hamburgh, Cologne and other 
towns. Tlu^y met once every^tUree. years, or oftener if occasion 
required. 'I1ie letters of convocation specified the principal sub- 
jects which would most probably be brought under discussion. 
Any oftc might be Vhosen for a deputy; and the Congress con- 
sisted not of merchants* only, but also of deigymeii, lawyer.^, 
artists, &cf Whpn the deliberations were concluded, the deefro 
were formally communicated to the magistrates of the cities ai Ihi' 
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head of each circle, by whom they were subsequently communi- 
cated lo those below them ; and tlie most vigorous measures were 
adopted for carrying them into efifect. -One of the burgomasters 
of Lubeck presided at the meetings of Congress; and during the 
recess the magistrates of that city had the sole, or at all events the 
principal direction of the affairs of the League. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, there wer« others that 
were denominated confederated cities, or allies. The latter nei- 
ther contributed to the common fund of the League, nor se^nt de- 
puties to Congress; even the members were not all onjihc-same 
footing in respect of privileges : and the internal commotions by 
which it was frequently agitated, partly originating In this cause, 
and partly in the discordant interests and .conflicting pretensions 
of the difteient cities, materially impaired the power of the con- 
federacy. But in dt'Spite of these disadvantages, the League suc- 
ceeded for a lengtliened period, not oidy in contiouling its own 
refractory meiidicrs, but in making itself respected and dreaded 
by others. It produced able generals and admirals, skilful poli- 
ticians, and some of the most tnierprizing, successful and wealthy 
merchants of ino^Jcrn times. \ 

The Golden Bull proscribed aull sorts of leagues and associ- 
ations, as contrary to the fundamental l^iws of the empire, and (o 
the siibord,ination due lo the emperor aiul^ the dift'crenl princes. 
Hut Charles IV., the author of this /ainous edict, judged it expe- 
dieiil to conciliate the Hanseatic League; and his successors 
seem generallyMo have followed his cxafnple. 

As lh€^*power of the couJ'eileratetkcities w'as •increased and coii- 
solidated, they became more ambitious^ Instead of limiting their 
etlbits to the mere advancement of coimiierce and their own pro- 
tection, they enilcavoured to acquire the monopoly of the traoefof 
the North, and to exercise the same sort of dominion over the 
Baltic that the Veuetiatis exercised^ over the Adriatic. For this 
purpose they succeeded in obtaining, partl\ In return for loans of 
money, and partly by force, various prialeges.atul immunities 
from the Noithern soveiV^lgns, which socuied to tliem almost the 
whole foreign commerce Scniidiiiavia', Denmark, Prussia, 
Poland, Russia, &c. Thev exclusively carried on the herriiig- 
fisherj;of llic Sound, at the same time that they endeavoured to 
obstruct and hinder the navigatioa^of foreign vessels in the Baltic. 
It should, however, be observed that the immunities they enjoyed 
were mostly indis]>ensabie to the security of their commerce, in 
consequence of thfe barbarism that then prevailed; and notwith- 
standing their attempts at iixniopoly, tluhe cannot be the shadow 
el’ll doubt that the progress of civilization in the Nortti was pro- 
digiously accelerated , by the influence and ascendancy of the 
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Ilanf^eajbc cities. T]iey repressed piracy by sea and robbery by 
land, which must have broken out again bad their power been 
overthrown before civilization was fully established; they act'iis- 
tonied.the inhabitants to the, principles, and set before them the 
example of goorl govermnent aiul subordination; they introduced 
amongst them convenie nces ami eiijoynienls unknown by their 
ancestors, oi^ despised *Ly them, and inspired them with a taste 
foriit^raturc and . science ; tliey did*for the people round the Baltic 
what the Pha nicians had done in remoter agOKS for those roinid the 
Mediterranean, and deserve, equally with them, to bo placed in 
the iirst rank amongst the bcnofactors^ of munkitid. 

" In order/* as it has bccMi justly observed, to accomplish their' pur- 
pose of rendering the IValiie a l^rge itcld for the prosecution of eoni- 
incrrial and industrious ])ursuits, it >vas*iiccessary. to insti nct men, still 
barbarons, in the rudiments of industry,, and fo*l‘a!niliarizc them in tlie 
principles of civilization. These great principles were laid by the con- 
federation, and at the close of the fifteenth ccvitury the Jhiltic and the 
neighbonring seas had, by its means, become frequented routes of com- 
munication betw ean tlte North and the Soutli. 'fhe people of the foniu r 
w'ere enabled to follow’ tluc progress of the latter in knowledge and in- 
dustry. The forests of Jjwcden, ^Poland, gave \)lace to corn, hemp 
and flax j the mines were wrought, and in return the produce and mu- 
nufacturcs of the South wer? imported. I’owns and villages were erected 
in Scandinavia, wdierc huts only were bcfVirc seen : skifts of the lu'nr 

and the wolf w’cre cxchanj^ed for woollens, linens and silks r learning 
was introduced} and printing was hardly invTiUed before it was prac- 
tised in Dcrinrark, Swedcn,*ilx\*’ 

The kings of Denmark,^ wedcii and Norway werelVeqnenlly 
engaged in hostilities \v!tli the Hansc towns. They regarded, 
and it must be admitted not without pretty good reason, the pri- 
vileges acquired by tlio League in ihcir kingdoms, as so many 
usurpations. But their eflbrts to abolish these privileges served, 
for more than two cenlurics,*oiily to augmen*t and extend them’. 

On the part of the League there was union, subordination and 
money; whereas the half-savage Scandinavian monarclncs were full of 
divisions, factions and tioubles; rcvolution'lt’as immediately followed by 
revolution, and feudal anarchy was at its height. 'Fhere was another 
circumstance, not less important, in favour of the Ilaiiscntic cities. 'l‘hc 
popular governments otablished arnt^pg'?! them pos>«tessed t.lic rctjicct and 
confidence of the inhabitants, anti were able to direct the jmblic cryi gics 
for the good of the state. The asto tithing prosperity of tlic confede- 
rated cities was not wholly the effect of corhmercc. 'Jo tlic undisciplined 
armies 'of ihe princes' bf the North — armies cainjn/''('d of vassals without 
attaclmient to their lords—^-the cities opposed, be^. les the inferior iiohlcs 
whose servfccs they liberally rewarded, qitizens accustomed to da^ager, 
and resolved to defend their liberties and property. Their military opc- ’ 
rations were combinetl and ‘directed by a council, composed of men of 
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tried talents and expcriciiee, devoted to tlicir country, rcspoiiftible to 
their fcllow-citizcns, and enjoying their confidence. It was ebiefly, 
liowever, on their marine forces that thcleities depended/ /Phey em- 
ployed their ships indifl'crcntly in war or commerce, so that their naval 
armaments wcic fitted out at coniparutivcly small expense. E>tciiisive 
too of these favourable circumstances, the fortifications of the principal 
cifics were looked upon as impregnable; and as their commerce sup- 
plied them ahnndantly with all sorts of provisions, it need not excite our 
astonishment that Lubeck alone u a^ able to carry on wars with "the sur- 
rounding monarclis, and to tcrniitiHte them with honour and advantage; 
and htill less that the League should long have enjoyed a deeided pre- 
ponderance in the North.*'* 

Waldeinar III., \Uio ascended the -Danish throne in 1340, en- 
gaged in a furitiiis contest the Jjeirgnc. Success seemed 

at first rather to incline to his arms. T IlimaUdy, however, he wa*; 
completely defealed’l)\ the ^ forces of the League and its allies, 
and was even obliged to fly from his kingdom. Jii liis exile lie 
])re\ailed on the J^mpeior and ih.e Pope to interpose in his 
favour. Hut neither the imperial resriipts nor the ihiuuleis of 
the Vatican wore able to diverl: the eon leiltua toil cities from lln ir 
])nrp<>ses. Ai kvigth, in 1370, the regciiVj, to whom the goveni- 
nu nt of Donmark had been intriVsteit during the absence of tin* 
inonareli, coin'Iuded a peace with the heagiie on the conditions 
ilictated byvlhe fatter ; one of which was. that' most of the strong 
places in lim kingdom sliould be given uj) to the Lcagne for iif- 
leeii years, in .security for the faithful perfornraucc of the treaty. 
Wnldeihar Jinviug assented to these liifiniliating teims, returned 
.soon aflef'lo Denmark, Jn the earl^part of ihV fifteenlli ceiitmy 
the J lanse towns having esjmiised the stile of Uu’ Count of Hob 
stein, who was at war with Jiric X., King of Denmark, .sent an 
armament of upwards of ^(X> ships, havinj^ more tiiaii J^i,00|L) 
troops oil board, to the assi.stance of their ally. This powerful 
aid decided the l oiitest in Jjis favour 

Nearly at the same time the liCague rai i^ d llieir ally, Albert of 
Mecklenbuigh, to the throne of Norway, who cbftfirmed to them 
several impivMaiit comimrrtial privileges. In their contests with 
Sweden, during the fourteentn and tifteenth centuries, the League 
were equally sueccssl'ul. Such, indeed, was their ascendancy in 
that kiugdom, that they were authorized to nominate some of the 
primripal inagi.strates in most <?f 'Ihe Swedish maritime towns 
of any importance ! 

Tlie cxlir[>ation ol pirui'y was one of the} objects which had 
originally led to the formation of the League, and which it never 
ceased to proseente. Owing, however, to the barbarigiii then so 
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uiuvet'sall)' provalerit^ and Uie countenance openly given by «jan\ 
princes and nol)les to those engage*! in tliis infamous profession, 
it was ti6t possible whollf tfi root it out. lint the vigorous cftorls 
of tb^, Itf^ague to abate the lutisanco, though not entiudy succe«^s- 
fu)^ served to render the navigation of the Nortli sea and the Baltic, 
coinparaUvely secure, and were of signal advantage to commerce. 
Nor was thS^ the only^jnodc in which the power of the confede- 
racy was directly employed to pfomole the common interests of 
mankind, 'riicir exertions to protect shipvAreckod mariners from 
the atrocities to which iluly had been subject, and to procure the 
restitution oi shipwrecked properly to its legitimate owners,'*' 
though,' most probably, like their exertions to repress piracy, a 
conserpience of scliivsik considerations, W'ere in no ordinary degree 
meritorious; and contributed rtot lesspto the advancement of civil- 
ization than to the security of navigalion. • 

The town of VV’isby, situated on the west coast of llie island of 
Gothland, became, duiiiig the ascendancy of the l^eagiie, one •of 
its principal depots, and nUo one of the best fretjneiiteti empo- 
riums ol the Norlb.'l' But W isby* is chiefly famous from its name 
liaviijg become identified with the code of ryaiilime laws that 
was long of paramount antliority in the Baltic. Giolins has 
spoken of those laws in Urms of high and deserved coimnendalioiK 
“ Quie de murilimijj negoliis ” says .he, inspIte *Golhlandia‘ 
habilatoribus placueriuit, tavitum in rc habeiit, turn a*quitalis, turn 
prudential, lU omues oc^aui accolai eo, non latiquanr proprio, sod 
\clut i^entium jart^ utjftUur/' The principal Northern juiists 
and historians, regard the Wisby code, or compilation,'*<i.s anterior 
to the code, or compilation, denominated the liules or Judgments 
of Oleroii, and as being in fact the most ancient moimmeiit of tlm 
npiarilime laws ol tlie middle ages. But no. learning or ingenuity 
can give plausibility to so impiobablc a theory. Navigation had 
made a considerable progress in Italy and the more southern 
countries of liuropc, wliiclj had preserved some kiiowhnige of the 
maritime law» of IJoine, winie the rounlrics loufid the Baltic 
were sunk in the depths of barbaiisif^i^ It is, therefore, far more 
reasonable to suppose that the magistrates of Wisby, or the indi- 
viduals who* framed the rules or regulations issued in lliat cily, 

• In llie ApptmJiK (No. LX VII.) fo •ya: worK before ii**, is a .soiics of iv*^flntions, 
purporriiig lo liave been 'oii.uiiiiiously '«*gro d lu by the loerdi.'iiii.s fri-quciifiog Uk* pnrf 
ol Wisby ill l providing for the resiorUion nl .sliipwn ekid propers to ils oriy[inal 
owners* and tbrcaleninc ejeet from the v(m(Xf!a[itale tn-rcuiorwie' aiiy vity dial did 
nof act I’oiifunnably to the regulations laid down. 

t Olaiis Alngiuis, speaking of VVisby, says, Conflux .* illue Ci.nlii, Smdt, 

I Rcutheifi, i)ani, Prussi; Afigti, Scoti, Flarnitt, (JalJI, i'inni, Vandali, S;ixoMt#i lli>- 
f)iiiii, singuitvquo suos proprios vicos el plulea' incolciites, nitfli 

~ ]Jb. il. cap. ^4. 
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compiled them from the codes or custoi^is of the foreigners 
freq Homing tlicir port, than that the latter should have de- 
rivetl llu'ir maritime laws from the^'fdrmer. There are .many 
things, indeed, mentioned in the law.s of VVisby* that are quite 
inexplicahh* on an}' other h} potlujsis. llad.tl^e code* been att 
original (‘(unpilation, that is, liad it heim drawn up from observa- 
tions made liv native inrrcliants or jurists on the 'conduct and 
proceedings of those engaged iii the cominerce of the Itallic, and 
notcoj>ie(l from foreign codes or customs, the illustialidhs given 
in it would undoubtedly have been, for tlie most j»art at Jeasr> de- 
rived from die laws and practices of the principal trading towns 
on that sea. lint the very reverse of this i.s the fact. Almost all 
the places mentioned in the la’ws of Wisby are situated without 
the tiallie. lt<?pealed refefenccs an' made to tlie Scheldt, to 
Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Rpchellc, Bordeaux, &c.; and regula- 
tion.s are laid down as to what should be done in the event of 
certain occurrences taking place in them. But from oiie end 
ot the code to the other there is not a single alhisioii to Stock- 
holm, though in the immediate' \icinity of Wisby, to Dantzic or 
Riga, or indeed io any port in the Baltic, with the exception 
of l^ubeck and Cop^mhagen! Thfc 2oth article gives particular 
direc tions a.s to the stowage of w^ine, amhthe circumstances under 
which the owners sliould be obliged to imloinnify the merchants 
for any injury that had happened to k; but wc look in vain for 
a single wofd respecting timber, iron, corn, or any one of the 
peculiar productions of the countries (Contiguous to the Baltic, 
It is not cbiiceivable that such should'bave been the case had the 
laws of Wisby been an original compilati6n; and, in point of fact, 
the article now alluded to is a literal translation of the 1 Itli article 
of the Judgments of Oleron, in which, being intended for the re- 
gulation of the maritime affairs of France, it was most properly 
placed: but for a detailed statement of the various matters con- 
nected with tim history of this celebrated ^'>de, we beg to refer 
our readers to the chapter upon it in the lirst volume of the very 
Icitrned and excellent worlrtf M. Pardessus, ‘‘ Col/erlioii dcs Jjoix 
Maritimes anterieures an dixhmtieme SikkJ* It is there shown, 
ill the most conclusive manner, that the laws of Wisby have been 
copied \\ith very little 'variation from J.hc ancient maritime laws of 
Lube^k, the Rules of Olerou, at^rthe ancient maritime laws of 
(iolhmd. 

T-lie northern jurists have not been lcss/;rroneous indheir 
statements as to the antiquity of the Wijibv code. It is abun- 
danljy certain, from allusions in the code itself and othc^r circiim-* 
stancc^s, that it was not pmpiled previously to the end of the 
fourteenth, ^or the beginning of the fifteenth century. A more 
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aucienf ,and> extended body of nmiitime law, compiled undeT 
Magnus, King of Sn^iden. \ya.s promulgated with hi» sanction 
and atiibnrity between tln^ yf^ars 1320 and I3(j0, JJut this (’ode 
seems have attracted no attention, and was entirely forgotten 
wlufn it was published, for the ilist time, bv Iladorph in KiSl. 
Th^ codi^ Teferretr to by GrotiuvS, Lei1>nitz, Locecnins, &c.„umler 
the na^.,of llm Supfcme Maritime J^aw of Wisby,” to which 
the preceding remarks excliisivcly«apply, consists, in M, l^ardes- 
sus^S editlbu, of sixty-vsix articles, and was liist printed at Copen- 
hagen. in;i50o. 

But whatever may have been the origin or the date of the lav>s 
of Wisby, the regulations embodied in them are for the most part 
consistent with the soundest princijdes, and arc, and ever w ill be, 
of grout authority in all qiicistions of maritime Jurispnidcncc. 
Their promulgation must have been of grefit use to nuxigution. 
As the historian observes, maritime siiLts were much more ex- 
peditiously decided by them, than other caii^s by tfic courts upon 
the main land. Ah hue etiam Insulti (Golhlandia) in omni 
nuvigantium conlroversia, jinesertim a Consulatii Visbyceusi pe- 
litnr ct datur jus, ct septoitia definitiva, quid qnicuic[ue permit- 
londum vel auferetidutn erit. Certe, jus hoc mercafornm, ac mu* 
larim, vatde prudenter dinesiam, citins Hies adimit in Jiuidis aquis, 
(juarn a/ionnn dccisio iji terra fir ma,'^ , 

In order to facilitate and qxtciul lljcir commercial transactiems^ 
the Lc'.aguc eslablislied various factories in foreign countries, the 
principal of which were at Novogorod in Russia, London in Eng- 
land, Bruges in tlwj NetherWnds, and Bergen in Norwify. 

Novogorod, situated at the confluence of the Volkof with the 
Imler Lake, was, for a lengthened period, tihe most renowned 
emporium in the north-eastern parts of Europe. In the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, the inhabitants obtained considerable 
privileges that laid the foundation of their liberty and prosperity. 
Their sovereigns w^ere at first subordinate to the Grand Dukes or 
Czars of Russia; but as the city and the contiguous territory 
increased in population and w'ealth, •^hey gradually usurped an 
almost absolute independency. The powder of these sovereigns 
over tlieir subjects, seems, at the same time, to have beem exceed- 
ingly limited; *and in oft'cct, Noy)gorod ought rathcf to be con- 
sidered as a republic under the tlurisdiction of an elective inagis- 
trate, than as a state subject to a regular line of licrodkary 
monarebs, possessed of extensi/e prerogatives- During the 
twelftlT, thirteenth, Snd fourteenth centuries, Novogorod formed 
the grand entrep&t betlveen the Countries to the east of Poland 
and the Hiliiseatii: cities. Its fairs were frequented by an immdlise , 
concourse of people fronk all the sjarrounding countries, as well 
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us by numbers of merchants from the H arise towns, who engrossed 
th(5 greater fiart of its foreign comiiierce/and who furnished its 
markets with the rnanufucturcs and f»r<jkli!cts of distant countries. 
Wovogorod is said to have contained, during its most Aoufjshing 
period, 4owards’ the middle of the fifteenth century, upwards of 
4f)0,0(X) souls. I1iis, however, is most probably an exaggeration. 
Hut its dominions were then very exlensc\e; and its Wealth and 
pow'er seemed so great and well establislied, and the city itself so 
impregnable, as to give rise to a proverb, Who can resist the Gods 
and great ^Jovogorod? Qiiis conlni Deos el maguam JVouog'or- 
dia m ? 

Jliit its power and piospcrity were far from lieing so firmly 
established as its eulogists, and those who )vad only visited its fairs, 
appear to have supposed. Jn the latter part of the lifteenth cen- 
tury, Ivan Vassilieviich, Czar of Itussni, having secured liis ilonii- 
nions against the inroadii ot the Taitars, and extended his empir(; 
by the con(|uest of,, some of the neighbouring principalities, 
asserted his light to the prrncipalitv of Novogororl. and supported 
his pretensions by a formidable army. Had the inhabitants been 
animaled by the spirit of unanimity andj>atrioti8in, they might 
have defied his ciforts; but their dissensions facilitated their con- 
<jnest, and rendered them an easy prey.^ Having emtered the city 
at the head of his troops, Jvaii received from the citizens the 
charter of their liberties, which they ^either wanted eonrage or in- 
clination to defend, and carried oft' an enormous bell to Moscow, 
that had been long regarded w ith a stirli^f superstitions veneration 
as the pailadiuni of llie city. Hut notwithstanding the despotism 
to whicii Kovogorod was subject, durmg the reigns of Ivan and 
his successors, it continued for a consiilerable period to be the 
largest as well ns most commercial city in the Uiissian empire, 
'riie fainoiiK Hichard Chancellour, who passed through Novogo* 
rod in 15.54, in his way from the court, or the Czar, says, that 
next unto Moscow', the city ot^ Nevogorod is reputed the 
chiefest of JIussia; for although it be in majestic inferior to it, 
yet ill greatness it goelh J^/iyond it. It is the chiofest and greatest 
mart tow'ii of all ]SIuscov'^ and albeit the emperor’s seat is not 
there, but at Moscovv, yci the coiiimodiousness of the river falling 
into the g,ulph of Finlund, whereby it is well-'frequented by 
merchants, makes it more famon$ than Moscow itself.” 

Hut the scourge of the destroyer soon after fell on this cele- 
braU'il city. Ivan IV. ha\ing discovered in 1570, a correspoii- 
tlenco between some of the principal citizt^^is, and the King of 
Poland, relative to a surrender of the city into his hands. 


See Forfi.i:« Qntirtcrly Eeview, vol, iiu p li>5. 
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punished tlxMii in ihe most inhuman manner.* The slaughter by 
which the bhKjd-tliirsty barbarian sought to satisfy his revenge 
was all her extensive anti iinihscriminuting. The crime of a few 
citizens was made the pretext for the nuissacie of twenty-live or 
thirty thousand. JS'ovogoiod never recovered from tins dreadful 
blow. It still, hdvvever, eoiitiuucd to he a place of considerable 
trade until the foundatiion of Petersburgh, which immediately 
became the seat of that commerce* that liad formerly centered at 
Novogofod. The degradation of this ill-faled city is now com- 
plete.. is at present an incoiiHiderabIc place, with a population 
of about f ,(K)0 or 8,000; and is remarkable only for its history 
and aiitiijuities. 

The merehauls of the llanse tovvps,.or Hansards, as they were 
then commonly lenncd, were •cstabli.slrcd in London at a very 
t'aiiy pt*i iod, and their factory here was of cotvidernbic magnitude 
and iui])orlaiU‘c. 'rhey enjpycd varkftis piivilegcs and immuni- 
ties; lliey wer(* permitted to govern themselves by iheir own laws 
and regulations’; the custody of one of the gates of the city 
( Ibsliopsgate) was committed to Jiheir care; aud the duties on 
various soils of impork^*! commodities wore considerably reduced 
in their favour. These privileges necessarily cScited tlie ill-will 
and animosity of the English inercbants. Tiic Hansards were 
every now and then accnseil of acting with had faith; of intro- 
ducing coinmodilics their own that were really the *p*'odnce of 
olheis, in older to enuWe them to evade tho iiutics*^willi which 
they ought to have been charged; of capriciously extending the 
list of towns belonging to J:he association ; and ohslrivclirig the 
commerce of the ICnglisli jn the Baltic. KiTorls wi le conlimudly 
making to bring these disputes to a lerminalioii, but as they really 
grew out of the privileges, granted to and claiiiusl by tlic Han- 
sards, this was found to be impo.ssible. The latter were exposed 
to many indignities; and their factory, wl^ich was situated in 
'rhames Street, was not uiifrccjueiitly attacked. The League ex- 
erted thcmsclvi^s vigorously in defence of their piivileges; mid 
having declared war against England, Uigy succeeded iu exclinling 
our vessels from the Baltic, and acted with such encigy, tlial 
Edw'ard IV. was glad to come to an accommodation with them, 
ori terms_ which were anything but honourable to the English. 
In the treaty for this purpose^ y<?gutiated in 1474, the piivileges 
of the merchants of the llanse tdwns W'erc renewed, and llic*king 
assigned to thorn, in absolute property, a large space of ground, 
with the buildings «pon it, in Thames Street, denominated the 
Steel Yard, whence the Hansc merchants a ;ive betm commonly 
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denominated the Association of the Steel Yard; the property of 
their establishments at Uoston and r^yiin" was also secured to 
them; the king engaged to allow n<c> t^tranger to participate in 
their privileges; one of Umj articles bore that the Uanse merchants 
should be no longer subject to the judges of the English Admi- 
ralty Court, but that a particular tribunal should bo formed for 
the easy and speedy settlement of all disputes that might arise be- 
tween them and the [English; and it was further agreed that the 
particular privileges awarded to the Haiisc iiiercliants should ba 
published as often as the latter judged proper, in all the sCa-port 
towns of iMiglaiid, and such Kiiglislnneii as infringed upon thoiii 
should be piiuislicd. In return for these concessions the English 
acquired the liberty of freely 4:raf ling in the Baltic, and especially 
in tlie port of Dantzic and«iii Prussia. In 1498, all direct com- 
merce with the Netherlands being simpended, the tiadc f».d1 into 
the hands of the llanse merchants, wiiose commerce was in con* 
sequence very gicatlj extended, .But, according as the spirit of 
eoininercial enterprise awakened in the nation, and as the beneiits 
resulliug from the proseculioiii of foreign trade came to be better 
known, the privileges of the Uanse nioroJ;ants became more and 
more obnoxious, ' 'Phey were in (;onsgqiience considerably niodi- 
Ijod in the reigns of Henry VII. and ilciiry VIIJ., and vyerc al 
lengtii wholly abolished in K>07, 

dilTereut individuals belougiiig to tfic fartory in London, 
as well as Humi belonging to the other* factories of the League, 
lived logellier at a common table, and w'ere enjoined to observe 
the strictest celibcuy. . The directk^i of the iactory in London 
was entrnstt'd to an alderman, two assessors, and nine councillors. 
The latter were sent by the cities forming the different classes into 
which the League was divided. The business of theso functionaries 
was to devise means for extending and securing the privileges and 
commerce of the association ; l6 watch over the operations of the, 
merchants; and to adjust any disputes that might arise amongst 
the inciiibers of the confederacy, or between them ^ndthe English. 
The League eiideavoiire(P,at all times to promote, as much as 
possible, the employment r.f their own ships. In pursuance of 
this object they went so far, in 1147, as to forbid the importation 
of English im.*rcliandize into tlic confederated cities, except by 
tlieir o\Vn vessels. But a regul^tUn of this sort could not be 
carried into full effect ; and waS enforced or modified according 
as circumstances were favourable or adverse to the pretensions of 
the l.^eague. Its very existence was, however, an insult to the 
English nation; and the irritation prochiced by the occasional 
^altt^itipts to act upon it, contributed materially tp the subversion 
of the privileges the Hanseatic merchants had acquired amongst us. 
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By jneahs o( their factory at Bergen, aiul of the privilege^ 
which hail been eithe«* graiiUxl to or Uhurpeil by ihem, the League 
enjoyed fur a lengthened j[)ty iod the monopoly of the connucrce 
of Norwsjy, 

But the principal factory of the League was at Bruges in tlie 
Netherlands. Bi uges became, at a very early period, oiie of the 
first coniinercial cities of Europe, and the centre of the must 
extensive tr:ule cariied on to thip noith of Italy. The art of 
navigation in l!ie thirteenth and fourteenth cenluiies* was so im- 
perfect, that a voyage from Italy to the Baltic and back* again . 
could ndfbe performed in a single season; and bonce, for the 
sake of their mutual couvetiieuee, the Italian and Hanseatic 
merchants determined on establishing a maga/.iiie or storediouse 
of their respective jirodiicts, in some interniediale .situation. 
Bruges was nxed upon for this purpose, distinction which it 
seems to have owed as much to the f»eodoni enjoyed bs the. iiilia- 
bitants, and the liherality of the govei umeiit of the laiw Countries, 
as to the conveniency of its situation. In* conscipicuce of this 
preference, Bruges .speedily ro.se tp the very Idgiicst rank among 
commercial cities, and [became a place of vast wealtli. It was at 
once a staple for EngH.’^h wool, for the woollcif and linen manu- 
factuies of the Netherlands, for the limber, hemp and lla\, pilclr 
and tur, 'tallow, corn, i\Af, ashes, &c. of the North; and for the 
.spices and Indian coHnnodities, as wtdl as their domt'slic manu- 
factures imported by tlu‘,ltafian merchants. The fair.s of Jiruges 
were the best frequented pf any in Europe. Ludovico (iuka'iaulini 
mentions, in his ^description of the Low tkiuntries, that in the 
year I J18 no fewer than tue Venetian gallea.s.ses, vessels of- very 
con.sideruble burden, arrived in Bruges in order to dispo.se of their 
cargoes at the fair. The liaiisealic merchants were the principal 
purchusers of Indian commodities; they disposed of them in the 
ports of the Baltic, or cairitjd them up the great rivers into the 
Iieart of Germany. The vilifying effects ot' this commerce were 
every where felt; the regular intercourse opened between the 
nations in the north ami .south of Eurjape made them sonsiblo of 
their nuitiial wants, ac.d gave a woiidertul stimulus to the spirit of 
industry. This was particularly the case with regard to the 
'Netherlands. Manufactures of wool and flax had been established 
in that country as early as tlip^ uge of Charlemagne, and the re.soit 
of foreigners to tlieir inarkets,*na(i the great additional veiA that 
was thus opened for their manufactures, made them be carried on 
wdth ap vigour and si*ccess that bad beeii hitherto uiiknpw'n. These 
circumstances, combined with the free spirit a their institutions, 
and the moderation of the government, so greatly promoted cjjery 
elegant and useful art, that the Nelherlan||l|» t^rly became the* 
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most civiii/ed, best cultivated, richest, and most populous country 
of Europe. 

Flanders/' says Mr. Maepherson undent the year 130J, ‘^’being the 
scat of the best manufactures to the northward of the Alps and the 
Pyrcna'aii mountains j and, consequently, crowded with people, the 
greatest exertions were made to render the fields as productive as pos- 
sible; and the encouragement afforded by so nymerous a population was 
a most powerful stiiuulus' to the industry and ingenuity of the agricul- 
turists. It is generally allowed tliat the other countries in the vves4 of 
, Europe- have been instructed in agriculture and horticulture by the 
Flemings ; and have been earlier or later in their improvements in those 
arts in proportion to the earliness and frequency of their intercourse w4th 
their masters. Literature and the fine arts were also more flourishing in 
Flanders than in the neighbouring countries during the prosperous ages 
of their manufactures and commcrc<^. So true is it that plenty and 
politeness are produccdtnnd nourished by the genial influence of \vell- 
dircctcd industry.” 

commerce of Bruges continued to flourish without iiitcr- 
riiplion till about 1490, when the Emperor Frederick IIJ., in 
revenge of the imprisonment of his son JVlaxiinilian, treated the 
cit} with great severity. In consequence^. tlic commerce that had 
been previously carried on at Jii iiges \yas gradually transferred to 
'Antwerp, which .speedily rose to the highest rank among com- 
mercial cities. 

< 

From the middle of the fifteenth centitry the power of the con- 
federacy, though still very formidable, began to decline. This 
was iH)t owing to any misconduct on jhc part of its leaders, but 
to the progress of that improvement it Ivid done so much to pro- 
mote. The superiority enjoyed by the League resulted as much 
from the anarchy, confusion, and barbarism that prevailed through- 
out the kingdoms of the north, as from the good government and 
order that distinguished the towns. But a distinction of this sotjt 
could not be nermnneut. The civilization which had been at first 
confined to the cities, gradually spread from them, as from so 
many centres, over the cojjtiguous country. Feudal anarchy was 
every where superseded by :i system of subordination.; arts and 
industry were difi'used aiui cultivated ; and the autliority of go-, 
vernment was at length firmly established. This change not only 
rendered the princes, oier whom ^ the League had so frequently 
triiiinphed, superior to it in poHver, but the inhabitants of the 
countries amongst which the confederated cities were scattered, 
hqving learned to entertain a just sense of'^the advantages de- 
rivable from commerce and navigation, ccmld not brook the supe- 
/ioffty of the association, or bear*to see its members in possession 
of immunities of vitScIi thev were deprived: and in addition to 
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th^j^e ISntlillijffencM vrbldb must speedily have Oc^ioaed the 
dis^(!|ied of the LMgaOf t(|«i interesu et the cU^reat cttiee of 
whim it GonsMted more and more opposed to earh 

otheii, JUih^, .j^men^r end th«,«ewiie io^their 

vi^qity^eQIgl^ tatter}; the ooV aa/ioterest in it» 

'!nio cities ra ZeaMd aad Hofiand joined it» 
I thejfamaphl othetyviae have been excluded hom the 
^thf wlqpir^apd diOae of Pmssia, Ppland* and: 
\ «amd, Imiiiae^ had, dtey not belon|(Qd to tt« they 
sen siMtt Ottf&mm idl Weneonrto with Wangeis. 
er, idm Zealahdere and Ho|}andeiriii 'hhcame auf- 
ficienti^jtkwrerfttl at eea to be ahleto'vidd^te jEbdit Hgbt to thO 
fito 'ttav^tio^ of the, i^aitic fay fore* of an^ ^«y immediately 
seceded fmtn.dbe.ljaague^ and no looner hno ^ aliipaof the 
Dutch, the l^nglish, 8U;.‘ 'heguotto ttadet diteetly with me Polish 
and Pmsuan Hansa Towni^ than these nationp abo embraced the 
6rst oppoiluoity of withdi awing fjteniat, - ‘The fall of this great 
confederacy was really, therefore, a coosenuence of the impioved 
state Of 'society, and of the development of the comntetctal spiiit 
in the ‘dijSerent nations of Europe It was moat serviceahlo so 
long as those for whom i^ meridiants acted aa&ctoraand cariicrs 
were too barbaroQS, tob much occupied witli Odicr matters, or 
destitute of tfae tieces&ary cahitaf and skill, to act to> these capaoi* 
ties for themselves. Wheit they were in a* situation to do thisi 
the functions of the Hbuseatic merchants ceased as a ^matter of 
couisc; tbeii confederacy |eil*to pieces; and at the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiy foe cities of Imbeck, Uambuigb, and Bremen 
were all that conunued to ackno'wledge the authority of the 
League. 


Atcp.'Vllt.-^J. Gii^hiehtt des Teutseken Fortes. Von Heinrich 
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busy scene of general action^ even whilst the swarms successively 
thiown off were either locust*like temporarily over-running huu 
desolating the woikb or permanently hiviti^ themselves iu its hapr 
pier dj^ti lets — a disappearance^ roi^vyed in later times after the 
fall of the lIohen&tauAcu or Swabian emperors. Anpther cause 
may be the want of a good (jeiman history^ either in the lan- 
guages more familiar to the reading public, or even in the vcriia<^ 
t*iilai tongue, the GfTmans themselves uftually proving, it must be 
confeshcd, heavy liistoriaiis. Put the prihriparl cause we conceive 
to be, that one of the last of those conquering swarms already 
meiuionedl the li'ranks, bestowed their own nsune upon a pait of 
the land they conquered and occupied ; wdiilst they's'b amalga- 
mated themselves with the more civilized ygnquisbed inhabitants^ 
w'hosc language they ailopted, that they lost even those personal 
charaeteiisticH described ay almost universal amongst the "reutoiiic 
races^ and soon ra»nc to be coiisidoied, if not actually as Gauls, 
yet as French, in cotitradktinctioii to Germans. Hence, as also 
iiom the general adoption of the Frenchified version of his Latin 
title Carolus Maguiis, that most brilliant meteor iliiimiiiadng the 
daik ages, Chailomagiie,** js to this day esteemed a Ficuch 
piince/ although he was not only a G,ennau Fiank, but one of 
thobo Franks ^ho^ having settled in the provinces upon the 
Hhine, had reifiatticd puie unadulterated Germans; although he 
habitually held his coiiit at Aachen, di Aix, (which even to a late 
pciiod continued to be a soit of mctro{i^lis of the German eni- 
piie, wdiere the emperors wcie, t>r pught to be, elected,) and 
spoke German as Ins mother tougm^; nay not only spoke, but 
endeavouied to raise it to tbe dignity of a wntten and cultivated 
language, by collecting all the national poems then extant, iii- 
ckidmg' .perhaps those metrical records of ancestral fame meu^ 
tiom^d by Tacitus as oommoii amongst tlie early Germans, These 
songs, so invaluable to the bistoiian, the philosopher and die 
philologist, to say nothing of the antiquary and the poet, were 
rejected, if not destroyed, by the piety of bis son Louis le Debm-^ 
naire, on account of dicir heatheuism; 

But however uaturallyjt may have arisen, such ignorance edn- 
ceining the only nation that* with petmanent success, lesisted the 
gigantic power of Roriif*, partially at least foiling her vaticinated 
destiny, re^re inlpetiopopulos, and which, in the end, actually sub* 
jecieti the' lai^ger portion of the lyestcrn Roman empire, is not to 
bd therefoi'o approved or ius;ided, Assuredly there is iio other 
niodcm nation wlifose early history can possess equal yrfaiims to 

* More facSUiwik. pp>li«p>» ttan our AKivd, thrAigh kn wi»«» low lew 

•Sliod. . 
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general intcrei^t with (bt$ German^ to whom we may* with but 
little alteration, apply what Skmondi* in the lutro 4 uc 1 »on to hm 
IJibtoire des Franfats, says of France. 

The cetttnd situation of France* her powei* the long thiration of hci 
monarchy! the supremacy which at two or three different mtervak she has 
acquired over the wliple of the West! l»vc «<> ht»ktd her destiny with 
all the others* that the revolution of European nations proceed almost 
always from those of^Fradee^ so that next to the national histoi'y, the 
history of France is that which eadi of iliem ought to study. Germany. 
Italy* Northern Spain* Sax'oy^ Belgium, llollaud, and Swita;erlaiid* alt 
formed part of the monarchy of the Merovingian or Cfirlovingian Franks, 
With their subjection to that moniwdiy commences* for these countrie8> 
the history of all the nations which now inhabit them/^ 

OF com sc we cannot We pietend to supply the historical 
tin alum to which we have alliuicd, but wo ’may brieffy indicate 
the points of stiikiiig and general Eui)^pean Interest that mark 
llie cm ly annals of the Germans. * 

The Ociinans first present themselves to^oui notice as wai- 
ijois ulaiiniiig* nay teiiifying* the ariogant Romans* and that 
not 111 the infancy of their pow^er^ when the Samnites or the 
Volscians weie foimidabTc antagonists* but m the very fullncbs 
of their stfength^iu the first* vigour of louthful, tnanhood* when 
Italy* Spain* part of Gaul, eke nortliem coubt of Afiica* Gieecc* 
Syiia and Asia Minor^ wcic subdued to the republican yoke. 
Then was it that the Cimbri and Tcutpiics* issuing from tlic 
North of Germany* (which* with the iioitheiii coast of Gaul* 
is the situation where wb first find tlie Teutonic laccB, the 
southern division of boUi cwutries being occupied by Celtic oi 
Keltic tribeSj*) invaded and harassed Italy* chilling the mistress of 
the world with fear* Nor was the fear groundless. Tbc7 were 
only to be kept from thundering at the gates of the Capitol by the 
talents and enei^ies of tfiat mighty plebeian Caius Marius* who* 
upon this occasion* was allowed by the haughty patiicians to hold 
the consulate year alter year* uuopjpdscd^ and wo apprehend up- 
euvied. Marius*r^pulsed and utterly defeated these ^eadfnl bar* 
barians* and the Eternal City recovered her disdainful lobfidciicc. 

The Germans neai meet us in Caesar’s Commentaries. The 
principal resistance which the future usurper expeiiencecl in sub- 
duing Gaul* appeals to have b^n offered either by Gv^rnian 
tiibeS settled in that country* tarrflermw armies from ibe i^glit 
bank of the fthine. such an arsiiy was Anovist the teadpr. 
He etitqi^ Oau) ally of oiiij^^i^Rnid} Gallic state against 

another; Wde bitnse&> after the fashltm Off Such allies* mastci of 
both paH^oq^ atid ac^knpwledged by the Uoioans of 

the Germans in Gaul, ^hen Csrsar*s victor; ovci the lleUoiiaiT 
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hail filled the GatiU, con&cjous of their hopes and schemes^ uilh 
terror, they lisi*<teni'fi to lay their bubniission and liomagc at the 
feet of the e<»iupu loi, and endeavoured to^propitiate lain b\ hillei 
coifiplcuots against the oppression aisdityranny of Ario\ ist. Ca^sai 
ptoin])tl^ iindeitook to relieve them from all despotism but his 
own. I'he superiority of the Komaps in militaiy science, joined 
to his own e\traoidinaiy abilities, enabled hitti to defeat Aiiovist, 
and diive him back across the Uhine^ vith {he rofiiaindei of 'his 
ioices. llio f/eitnan tribes^ occupying Belgiiim and some pio- 
viiices in tlie noith of OauU tveie next compelled to submit, il that 
state tuny fahly be called one of submission, in which the reluctant 
native watches for every oppoituiiity of iiisuircction/aiid seizing 
it, often inflicts gieal and seiious evil upon the detested master. 
Twice Julius Ciesat ciossed the llhine; but if we judge from the 
shortness and inactivity of his ^ay upon the light bank of the 
river, lather for the puiposi* of daz/ling the imagination of the* 
Homans by tiu' name of *the thing, than with any hope of really 
extending iu that djrection the dominions of the haughty Republic, 
of which lie was even then meditating -the subveision. 

Riom this peiiod the Geimans inhabiting German} beyond 
the Rhine seem foi some centuries to liave contended ineiely lor 
then own iiulepeiidence, leavipg ^heir biethren in' Gaul (who 
foiiiicd loui Roftian provinces, ie. l|t and t^d Geiinania, Ist and 
C<l Jlelguiin) to themselves. The struggle was allended with 
tliu tuutmg success, accoidiiig to the individual chat actci ot the 
seveial cinperois who successively occupied ihe throne of the 
woild. During the reign of the all-powerful Augustus, repeated 
and sticcnssful incnrsions into Geynany wme made by Diiisus 
and 'f'lbenus; but they effected no pi^riiianentestablishuient, and 
iheir temporary success was amply avenged by the defeat, 
the actual aiiinhilation, of Varus and his aiiny of occupation. 
"J'lie son ol Drusus was sent to avenge the disgiace of the Roman 
eaglc'^, and is stated to have been still more fortunate m his einci- 
pii/es than las father oi his uuqle. Rut he va'* icrulled from the 
tliciitie ol his tinimph^by the suspicious jeah asy of Tiberius, and 
hiN own surname of G^rmanicus w'as the most dmable nioiuinient 
of his di hn veineijts. Perhaps the^iiticess which he and his piede- 
ce<sOJ s di^ obtain, might in nl>^lnll|t measure be ascribed to the per- 
petuuldivisions of the diffcicnt German states amongst themselves. 

A^ Uie ))ower of Rome dwui|IM in the hands of insane or pio- 
fli^ate tyraats, and of a peopte corrupt enough %o submit to an 
aiithofity ottTy redeemed from contempt fey its atrocity, the com- 
plexion of tile content^ betwixt the empinre and tke* Germans 
changed. The instead of merely struggling to preserve 

4beii own freedom, became in their turn the gggrestors^ Rome 
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VI ns &UU not altogether and Ute fuilut>e$ of eidiei party 

alteinated a# bpl[btc,but ivith « coiutant Icadrncy in favour of the 
purer and nobler, if wore haibwpu* Gennans. Whilst Oemaii 
adventurers how ocaasiuoally wore the impel lai orown, dimrent 
tiibes giaduallj extended* their conquests ni different ilirections, 
until, towards tJiv close of the fifth ceptury, — the Ostrogoths otc,U“ 
pjuig Italy— the Visigoths, Suevi and Burgundians Spain, Poi- 
tugal, Southern Gaul aud Switieiland— ^te I'raohs Jf^thciii 
(jaul, and Ihe Saxons England; the western Roman empire was 
at an tiid. In the coursp of riiis contest, the Germans, by repuls- 
ing Auila aud his Iluils, saved Europe, perhaps, from being 
assimilated to the barbaiism ofsCcntiql Asia, (tlic Fiaokg^and 
Visigoths undci their lespective kihgs, in voiiinpctioii with AShus 
and a Roman army, consisting almost euliiely of Germans, de- 
feated Attil.i near Chalon^; and within the next 300 years the 
Planks iindii CJiailcs MaiUd .meiitcd siiuit^ malitiidc Irom 
Cliiistiaii liluiope, by defeating the Sjiiaeoiis near Toms. 

But It is not III tlioir nnutial chaiactei alone, i.t is not meiely as 
the conqufiois ol ancteiit'Biiiop^ or even as the fouudcis ol the 
stales ot model u Europe, tba*t the oaily Gei mans command our 
attention, Ol our mteicst. Tllcir simple institutions, either such as 
we first find them, or as^lhcy necessarily developed themselves m 
the couise of theii tonquiyinfl <urrei, are the true source of all 
the systems of polity that hstve since prevailed. Fiom these aic 
deiived alike the fciipalism of die most i ntbrallcd of conliiiental 
nations, and the fiee couslitq^iSii of England, hei pai liafiicnts, and 
her tiial by jiiiy . Fuillier, .to the puic cbaslily of their manners, 
and the consequent respect euteitaineil for the weaker scv,< may 
be asciibcd much of the lofty spirit of chivalry, much of the just 
rank now held by woman, aud consequently «(nuc)i of tlie inim^'a- 
surable supciionty of tlieioodchi structuie of society, cveu in its 
lowest stale, over the boasted civiluation of Gieece and Rome; 
and we think we ^over the origin df tnpeh of the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, ceitainly oi the mysticism that ckaracierucs mpdern 
Geiiiiau piety, iu the deep leligious feelings with which oui com- 
mon anccstois, disdaining idols' and temples, worshipped an in- 
visible divine iuflnencc in the sohimtf*^ooimof their forests. 

Nor to the philosopher, to fiie.c'issic^ scliolar, apd to the hislE- 
rical student, is it Uie loftt tsf ttf« «f CNdtiMS ttiat our 
knowledge of tbosfc iwfilutions and mantes JdHh'iffly derived 
froip Tacitus* His cdttntryin«ii> tbey c6ttld not <yoii- 

temu the boldi warriors, whose prowess tnstydieaded* still regarded,, 
them as raeie satages, whoi« courage was the only quality they 
, possessed dfiserving notice. B|rt tbe high-minded wondist, who 
shrank in diigust from die vices dial surrounded him— ‘tbc.'philo- 
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sopliica) poliliciau, who beheld in t^Obc vices the soiirrc of the 
slavery and degeucracy of the once soveieigu Republic, felt his 
best sympathies kindle into 'admiration whilst |i<sconle’in(>lat^l the 
rude, ’pel haps, but genuine virtues, the uucoptpromisihg i^iiit of 
liberty tlml dwelt in the primeval forests of Geimany. He maif 
have colotrred these excellencies too highly Rio is taxed with 
having so 4<}ne) to enhance the contrast wtth Roman license 
and baseness, but he has painted th^m with a giaphic truth, 
which, through all the changes of tithes and seasons, of govcin< 
ment and religion, of tefinement and coriuption, we can slill 
recognise. 

'‘We must now turn to tlfc twp distingui^ed authois whom it is 
our present bubiiicss to “review. Bom are known and esttonied 
for various histoncal, biographical and geographical noikb, and 
will assuredly hot lesben their established reputation by the pio- 
ductions before which the hUturical btudeut will find iin.il li- 
able magazines of information, although we would by no nu aii>- 
iceomuiend either for 'translation, Oeiman liibtoiy being in tiuth 
untranslatable^ “Both Luden and Matmert 'profess to wiite their ' 
several Histoiies for the purpose of iufUtling into their toaih is a 
veneration like their own for their early ancestors. In othei u- 
spects they not only treat their suligect very dissimilaiiy, hui take- 
very opldOsite vi^b of some main points ; the diftereuccs being, 
pcrbap9,'of the kind that might be anticipated from the compara- 
tive bulk of their Histories. Konrad Mahncrt, who gives us the 
histoiy of the Pranks to the death 'bf Cbail^magne in one inodc- 
rjite octkvo volume,* takes fnCts,, fof tho^-most part, as he finds 
them recorded in ancient aufiimx. He if somewhat diy and cold, 
from his brevity, (an uncommon fapit, by the way, in a German,) 
but his statements arc clear. He presents the received <-i>diion8 
of historians and legal antiquarieB*tli fi distinct and compact form, 
paints broadly the good and bad <yualkt''‘t of all paities, and if he 
neithci iulcrests nor delights, instructs bis reader. We should 
add, that he occauo^l5r illiumr^likhis positions with incidents of 
the times he is describing, w^b afe wml told, and afford a pleas- 
ing relief to, the mind. ' ^ 

Heinrich d.rflden, on the 'othar b,and, is a Uue German. His 
Histoiy is of fins Gormnn and to be completed in ten 

thick octavo vt^ume* t or ribould It to-a.few ntore, he thinks 

no icasonabm man can deject, ^m-.hi^ns with the; very first 
mention Oendribs in Ronmp hjstory, and intimates ‘that he 
^may pOssib}yetlfi’%itibi the fifteenth century. He dpes not impart 
his raasotts, aikfi,^^ra;,,confess onriolvea unable*to discover, why the 
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histoij of the Geimau*n8UoQ,«h0ttl4 ceabe whett the Geinian cm* 
j>iio 'about to rPSHOolt' ac^v« pait iu Khi'opean politics.' 
Jiut oftbh when the tttoc coaxes; that is to say^ WheU ottraiMhor 
shallfhavc brought clpiwn hi$ tvork to the period in rioe^on. l^or 
the pieseut vrena^e only to do with the first fpur volumes, whk'h 
eud with the eoroiiafiol^of Charlemagne asRouiao enipCior^ and 
we take thorn without awaiting tbC^foithcotniug of inoio> because 
they comprise l^e whole of the interesting peiiod conceiuing 
which we^ave jost^given our own views> au 4 moreover ueaily 
coincide with that selected by Manneit. ■ ^ 

Ihilikc'Mannert, Imden takes no fact as he finds it in ancient 
authois. Ot him might indeed bcasaid what Sismoudi says oi 
Get man jurists. ** their prodigious research, thdr ingenious 
(iiticisin, their skill in detaching tes^mhlanees and connections, 
di awing new truths «out of the well of old facts, have intnoie 
rctent tunes, tbiown a blaze of light on thu antiquities cointuon 
to both Tranks and Gcimans,” (a part and die whole.) Liidcn 
icnsons upon the piejudices and interests that must have coloured 
the statements of foime4;*histmians, ppon what ^ley sa} and what 
they suppiess. He puts togethot hints casually dropjied by dif- 
feieut waters; shows whefe tlm subseijuent couise ot events 9011* 
victs tht m of misrepre^ciitatioo, or at least of omission.; and sup» 
plies a coujectuial nairadvC i^rom all these sources. This he does 
by the Greek and Latin wutbors in behalf of the Germans coI> 
lectiscly; and b> the Frank cbioniclers, on behalf of the Saxons, 
Bavarians, Tkutiugians. Bn 4 in short of all the tribes who resisted 
the supiemacy assuiped by their conquering Frank bictbren. Vfo 
baldly need subjoin, that the facts thus elicited or surmised arc all 
favourable to his and our common ancestors, or that it is requisite 
to read so speculative an historian with caution, tcstUic unlemncd 
should take these fanciful relations fOr established and admitted 
.history, at least for what, according to the Ftench wit, on at con- 
vem de crotre. « * . ' 

Many of these argumentative disquiridons have, we must s.iy, 
afforded us consideiahb pleasure. Before reaching the end oi 
the fourth volume, however, such uucearitig, laborious, subtle and 
conjectural irtveSUgations'of wftatpuftor may have been tlie con- 
catenation of events, becomes ataarisfttaOt and Lu^n’s illu^tiativc 
incidents want l^e to Maoneit’s. In 

riiott, aldiough thi^j»«;aaby«r on Immiilkw'tiie rild Germans has to 
us proved On the wbifle gr^ktifying in dtataeiusdl, wn would uever- 
thdess fain hope, that the'immor imiiy iSWpdeem it ue^stary to pur- 
sue the samI couise throu^ktt his mdahiiug v<dume^,jsrlmtevc>r im . 
their number. But W9 ooubt such hope were idle, since. he UlW 
Vs iu an apologetical ihtrp^Vctbn prefixed to his font ih tolutm — 
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*' Had 1 had nothing new to offer, I should assuredly never lia%e 
'undertaken to write the History of 1h^ fieiman nation;” and ue 
grievously fear that such novelty must still be evolved out of the 
same kind of sifting of old recoils* ^ ^ ^ 

Sonte of the new opinions advanced in the present ^lume arc 
sufficiently bold and original. Of couiSe v^e cannot pi etend, within 
uiir limits, to discuss, or cven'to enumerate 'them all; nor, if we 
could, would the subject prove eutertahiing to the general teadci ; 
whilst to the lover of histoiicnl investigation we decidedly lecoin- 
luend the origiwlt work.. A few of these historical heie‘<ies, how- 
ever, we shall briefly mention, sheeting such as possess moU 

i eucral intcicst for a d(*gieiyor detail tliat may give a fair idea of 
mden’s talents and ’ manner. Amongst •tbe.sc are his denial ol 
any wandering propensity jn die eaily Germans as nations, and 
consequent assertion that almost alf their conquests wire made hy 
bands of youthful adventurers w'itliout property at lioinc, led foitli 
some distinguislied priiire or leader similarly (*ii<-uinsiiiiiced ; 
his defence of Bfuiihildis and Fredegundis, moic lommoid; 
known and reprphated as Brunch.ault arul Fiedegonde; his an i- 
m^nt that the last Merovingian kkig8,.tlie RoU faineam of J''tou( h 
histoiy, were treated w'ith all exterind decorum by the aspiitng 
Carlovingign Maine da Palais^ whom |ie deuominates Hans 
MUester, or HoU8C*Elder,' and conceives to have oiiginaily been 
the fiscal chief of the Gfleit, or body iff udvcntincrs constituting 
liic king’s household, or iiimtly; Irom the very nature of which 
Cekit he ingeniously deduces the necessary n$e and development 
of the feudal systeiA* This subject is,«>ve tliiuh, skilfully bandied ; 
so is his inquiry into the fiame of Germans, given by the Gauls to 
their warlike neighbours, as oar .author conceives, because the 
fionticr guards, .wttli whom they come most into contact, «‘;dled 
themselves the Wehr Manner, mei) of wdr or defence; lurthcr 
deriving many names of tribes or from similar sources, as 
Marcoinauui.Marchmen; BavauatiS, We^ren against the B.vji or 
Boji ; Franks, not from frank, Miflabifog free, nor from ^paxTot, 
meaning ainicd, nor from their ftiVUdritfi weapon thefranrhea, 
which he tliiuks more likely to have Wn so named fiom them, 
but from the word Wrangen, still used in Lower Saxony for to 
light ui* to brawl; whence the uardeMmlght mean quarrelsome, or, 
peihaps, bold* vrarriors. But Ludett’s speculations conceming 
Tacitus’s Motihus must, we think, 

whether afi|>r(n^ rqectedj interest evdry classical scholar, 

eveiy adinlrer bFtlie great Latin historian. This treatise Luden 
„ ctoisideis as siMtrei|^ notes or materials, prepared beforehand by 
Tacitus for that poHion of his was to treat of his 

countrymbu’s wars with the Gj^rmaiqs. The .German author says. 
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This vrork^ sttig}e tu itb klnd^ ba(» often been over-^Telaed, ee well on 
aecountbf its author^ as oflbcFgreat iinportance wbieb the nation to whom 
if is ilediqatcd>bas siiioo acquUed j yet^ tic>ei can it be sufficiently valued. 
Wrongfully has it been esteemed a masterpiece , but it contains the cs* 
sence of^aU thjtt the^omans knew concerning i^ermany and^Cktrinan^. 
Kvery stateiqent is wrflitei^ with tbe genius that never deserted l^acitus^ 
because it was peculiarly bis, amd tly; whole ol his notices present them- 
selves in that pUre light ot lofty tnomlity through which bis woikt so pow- 
eifollyaSect well ordered mindt^ Bnt the detached statements seem loostly 
strung together, as tbe farts became known to the author; they au jK)t 
wi ought into a whole^ into a lucid representatiom Hence^ it is not 
probable timt Tnbitas ^signed to make these icoiarks ti{)On Gemiany 
known in thi«> foim. There is teoiaely any thing in the writing that 
should induce such an opiniotf* Jt%would rather scent that lacitus 
had collected these notices for the sake of the ofber woiks which he had 
wiittcn, or iitigbt iuUntl to wriie^ They wete matemls fur histone al 
representations, ---i»epai ate sketches, such a$ evcijf historian makes ornceds. 
To gi\e hti> histoiy the truth, life, and intiuisic tiuth, capable uf com- 
pensating for want of iullacs$,.he fc^f; it indispensable to know the worhl 
v\hi(h had produced iluit IMnce Amiin,* bcfoic vvhosc might the Uonmn 
cflglcs had deti. As he«*fnight judge it imposhible«to obtain a complete 
knowledge of this wdrld, lie sotight from the detached pieces of infoi- 
mation he met with to elicit general principles, the Individuality disr 
tinguisliing Genmn from other nati0|i$> the i>eculiar nature of the 
land upon which tfaeii life dtsveltqied itself. He (•ought to attairi to a 
pciception of tbe originahconstUirtion of tbelr citil society, ot whicli the 
coii&litution of boinany slates, wbicii topaiateiy he could neither unde r- 
stand nor dcsciibe. were Only braticiieB, similar in cbaiacler, with paiti- 
culUr deviations, prodneed^by situation and circumstances. In like man- 
ner he sought to investigate the essence of their morals and lehgion, be- 
cause the enstomi of single nations could raacly known to him. And 
what information be gained be put together inartidcially, in order to stand 
upon a spiritual gromad^work, in bis lepresentation of great events C^ir- 
cumbtances unknown to us ledbim perhaps,, aflbiwards, tp publibh the ci nde 
reomrkb which he couMnot work up, or they may bave b^n made known 
accidentally, and then ntuy a neceiMiiy connexion have been given to 
the detached parts, which otigineUy they neither had nor wanted. TJuib, 
it should seem, arpse tMs and'bmotnprehenslble bdmktcf 

1 o this sbulemeut of opinion k appended a note, expluiiiirig the 
grounds upon whidb it ruau, hf too long to translate, but which 
we will tiy 10 condense aiid^eMn^ so a&to do it justice. « 

. Hardly anyonaeun ba^fcad nod ns^tated tbis tieatise through, 
widiottt jfeerin£ to acknowledge that he 

. does not wdi ltnow*wWlof^ i&dUkt, and that it wants 

the pure ^ * 

As fdt pxpeU, l>€0a£m, a^ doubt ^Inh Often Crossed mind wbctlnu* 
it really were wi^tten by ISmxk 4kis doubt I vyaa scaicd by the 

— — . ■ ...... ^ ^ i»- ■■ '■ ■ 

* ^ llie Ammiiai at Latin, the Hermann of hwai Gernum 
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geniuk Uiat iu vatious detachtid parU spoke to jue iirefiagalily, and 
wbxdi 1 could only a^oue as the genius oKlWtus*; this doubt n as like* 
wise opposed by a feeling of bitter |n>n that 1 coidd pot subdue." 

This terrible doubt rested chiefly upon the cirfumstunce of the 
MS, ife Mot. Geim, not being found with any'bf the oMi^st MSS. 
of TaLitus’s other woiks, and of its not being mentlbiied by any 
ancient it liter upon Oeiniany elcept Casstodorus, who quotes it 
thus, •qitodam Vomelio saibetUe, and who could say * one Come* 
lljus,* of Tacitus? This quodam, however, Luden ai gnes fioin 
the context to be the blunder of a copyist for quondam, and thence 
that Cussiodoms knew die Geimany as the work* of Tacitus. v\ 
stone foil from our autlioi’s haart;^sUll it was not a book tncaut 
foi publication, but nolamtiM stodtes for bis own use, an opinion 
gioUtided upon nine Reasons 

1st, Thu title is botrowed from Livy, with thenicie addition of 
the vtoid poptiftSf-^de iitu, motibm, popnlis^ue Germamte. 

£diy. It has no introduction. The hrst sentences of tlie 
iVnnais, Histoiy, and Lite of A^ricola, respectively state the pui- 
poit of the severakworks. *' 

** It may Ibeietoic be confidently averted that it was the style of Ta- 
citus,{n thcwoiksbedcsignedfor pubUeation,toestablfsbatucndlyundci- ^ 
standing with bis readers, tq greet tbeib, and givatbem notice w bat they * 
would and wbat they would not find. Bat tbeCrersMUita begmi without 
addiess, without definidon, without tba appear&Uce of tbe author, or men* 
tKiii of the reader, in a woid, wi^ut iotrodbetion , Ckmania (mom — 
separatiit , &c. No one will deny that this heginning vs a deviation h om 
the usage'ol Tacitus, no qUe will deny fur^r that this deviation is the 
uiuic unaccountable from its stiiEing meiUblaiice to Csesar’s GeJAa a/ 
omnts ditu<tf &c. So b<tht an imuadon would ceitainiy have been 
avoided by such a wiiter as Tadlm^ ibuugh >t is natural enough if he 
thought of no leader but himself," * 

. ddiy. The same absence of all cotdmaiikatinn between author 
and madei |MevailH tbioughout ^e "tcept when some ha- 
bitual tuin indicates it, or where tflnde seotenc^ may have been 
subsequently inserted. , ^ 

“ ithly. Tim whole cbaractei dt tbo book presents a want of soli- 
dity, of coiuptetcness, as belongs JO .gdilfkal remarks and portraitures. 

M Imt it contains are sketches, often sinadbl^ {‘oppy sketches ; but no- 
ihiog Is wrought out. Tbe outHrie Oely^ln .nven , the fhunes only aie 
piep tred. ObstUHe, for fostaoisa, ^ feW bofloes relative to Germany's 
geo<,iapbicHl fivers, itDodntsins, nature,,, and character, the 

doubtful iiotiees dH the dtea df difleeent naflebs. Impossible that Taci- 
tus^houid have flnu thftlan, bad be pnrobsed a pictiuc of Uonuany for 
tbe wotld, a rofmaanimi Cri^timoua, CHlier parts again are so citcum- 
stantial and fo positive aa not to accord with a wbw, containing parts 
so loose and onceitain. . ' 
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• ' ' 

“ $tUy. Tbe i«tioleilvQr}&fe 1(1 sktudonct taken ont of time. In vein do 
wc ask onrsclves->->wh^n ^ Ihe state of thingsdesoribed in tbe Gtmunta 
exist in'tieraany > We find no fixed epooh. Sometiinos we incline to 
ttilnk of en euUer, sotnetimes woeretorcibly referred to a later aj^ It 
is no condition eWred by tbe changes of litc, and extant at any definite 
peiiod; it i| ratber a'^cne(aIiza(ion of life, tbe ground-woik, tbe pei* 
niauent tbrougbout all (.bangc.” « 

The 6th, 7th, and 8Ui reasons are the aftparent want of plan, 
or order in dbe book, iostaiiced by the frequent introdMCtion of 
leflexiops, of irrelevant, or rather misplaced matter, suggested by 
a mere expression employed* The abiuptncss of somd sentences, 
unlike any thing but mentoi^nda) and finally, senteuces, oi poi> 
Uona oi sentences in prose or veriY, thkou, without alteiatiuii oi 
ackiioyyledgemeat, from other autbars* * 

Otiily. The notices constituting tbe Othna/m ore used in the Annals 
and History. Tbeir impression is indispidabty^inanifcst in the account of 
the wan of Arroin and Civilis Parts ate literally repeated, as, for iustaiice, 
in the Annals, compare cap. 89, with Ann. te. 12; cap. 31, with Ann. iv, 
<il , cap. 28, with AttVxii, 27. Yet tuoieoccuisip the Histories. Othci 
passages are hiiproved* so as wltoHy to deviate from the Germania. Ant 
)i.ul wetbe test of the Hi^rics, ft would perhaps appear that tbewbolcul 
tbe 6cm<n»e had been used. When, tberefoie, any contiadiction ap> 
pears between ih6 GUrmania and the Annals or History, these last induhi* 
tably merit tbe preferenqs n^ single points-, nbce they pehite actions ; 
but the general truth in the Gtrmanta, which contains the perma- 
nent, the csscnce^of Qendan life, wli&cin ihtne actions originated. 

" But enough 'of Ipdicalions I It would require a huge treatise tho- 
roughly to cstwlisb R vieV, which, fpr the present, can only solidt tole- 
ration and pardon.” ' 

We have already said that we do not propose entering into 
coiitroycrsy for or against Luden's opinions, and we shall adhere 
to our determinatiea noiv, notwithstafiding the dvid inteiest at- 
taching^ to every fbin^ connected widt (he name of Tacitus. We 
caunot, howlver, quite fotbear obser^ng, that we base ourselves 
been struck with (be unconuecfpdfbqte of which Ludeh sjidaks, 
with (he verbid repotitkms and tiie occasional discre}>ancies, al- 
though without consi^iiug their, bhatiags ijnito as piofoundiy, as. 
ri^tically, or as atftrmingly^ astow^Om'tnan'hiBtorian. . We shall 
next select^ as OUr speciqt^Vf bistorlcal style, Jiis His- 

tory of Armiltiua^ a fhVo#i(e |ri)dse advcpturcs, since the 
ris&of a mone q|d(on4 ^tte^.Sjf^t m Germany have again 
beSconip a ehoseo siil;geot (f» ^ . Wo shall pio- 

ceed at^l^ore, sdteniately sib8tr»dtii% apd extracting. 

Our diligOdt author fiift derotera page and a half to an inycs- 
figation of the sharacte/otQaini^ius Varus, fro)(n dte accounts of 
dtfierSht historinos, fiom kiiowh facts, atuh' from proba^itics. 
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deciding tlidt he nas a man very mu^hdis men go, and tbal his 
idto«>nr<ai>jr had notlung to do isrth the catastrophe, nblch, t n- 
tiicly through the (uire of ciicuinstances, otcurred during his 
command *oi the German piovinces. Germany,- af lei the suc- 
cesses ot Diusus and Tibcnus, appeared /a be traiiquillircd, 
peace and amicable mtercuuise iKtneen Gei mans and lloinans 
pievailcd, the foimer diseoveiing an incipient taste foi the higliei 
< iiltivatioii and fine arts of the latter. Itwould thcncc bemluud 
at Home, that the country was iipe loi the establishment bt the 
custoniaiy toims of provincial admimstiation, and Vaius was 
accordingly uisti uc ted to introduce them. This the rouhmer Vai us, 
incapable c>t appii;.(iating the ^liilenencai between the vvoin-ont 
Syiians and the youthfully vigoioua Germans, set about as acom- 
nion-plaro business, ^ie observed the usual militaiy, hut no 
tnoial precautions. lie left two legions undei his nephew to 
guard^the passage oi Yhe Hhinc and secure his c ommuiiu atinn 
with Gaul, and advanced witli tljiec of Home’s best legions, su 
cohoits, three sqtiadimis of cavaliy, and annmbci of Gallic ausi- 
liaites, 111 all 60,000 nieu, from the Rhine to the Lippe. In the 
country of the Ghciuscans, upon the left bank of the Wesei, he 
heed a statioijjiy camp, where he sat in‘|)ra:toiian dignity, issu- 
ing cnlicts of ( ivd administration, iipposingtrilfutes, oideiing con- 
tributions, investig.iting aud judgiUg Qie,disputci of Gcitnaiis 
with Itomaiis 01 amongst themselves, acccuding to foicign laws, 
pruuounciiig sentence in a foreign tongue, and indicting coipoial 
punishtacUts undieamt of by tliefiese natives, whom be was thus 
bending to the yoke. All this wfts enough to esasperab, a gal- 
lant lace, independently of the probable individual vexations and 
outrages piactised by an insolent soldiery. 

« Amongst ihq men who most deeply A!lt,the whol^ wei^t of misfoi - 
tunc pressing upon their country, a yontb named Awniii stood by far the 
liigbest. He was the son of Segimer, a Chermc u prince * • * When 
Aimin plswl himself at die he»d,ot hii nation, he was twenty-five yeais 
f 1 «««gtb of bis arm, the keenness 

of his fatuities, the pionipiitude c i bit judgment, have been extolled by 
his eocmies, they have acknowledged that the hie of genius flashed fiom 
his eves aitd anutiatwl his features, £ut no details of his eaiber kfc 
have lictn tiausuiitted to us. He had Ippg been in the service ot Rome, 
mih ips during eipechdoo of Tiberint. He sow senomned m tlw 
Komnu c»inip, &$ tie ledAef of tbD anniiHAty bandiji winch the Che- 
iiiscaiis wue bound tma^pply. 'Borne had bononred IKta with the lights 
of citi/ciishii), and wifb e^uianrank. ' Vsfims preferred him above all 
his W«ow cmuntiymeo, and tritb bun, fen bis sake, his father S^mer. 
it^^s the esteem which Mnius, energy, and activity must always meet 
with. In ihis youth the barbarian disappeared to the Roman eye, and 
only the Jistiyguished man was seen ** 
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Scgestes, another Chcruscaii piincc, was one of tliohc whom 
iilleifesby vanity, or blindness, had reconciled to the Ronian \oke. 
He also had been*honouicd with the lights of citueiiship, but 
was jealous of Arming %upeiiority of every description, and 
sought by caUimniotis acciisatious of falsehood and tieachcry, to 
rum him in‘ the opinion of Varus. Varus might possibly see 
thiough the motives of Segestes; or in his proud sense of Uomaii 
gicatncssha might disdain such insinuations; or he iniglii he na« 
turully unsuspicious. He rejected the infonnailon ot ^egesies, 
and continued to confide iu Armiu. The insuriectiou of a dis- 
tant Gjcinian nation, neither the iiatnc nor the seat of which uio 
kiiovvn/first disturbed the security of Vuius. He btoke up his 
camp, and summoning the German princes to accompany liiiii, 
marched against the insurgents. ^But considering himself still in* 
a fiiendly, oi lutber a subject landjkhe marched without the older 
or discipline lequisite in the neigh upiirhood of an enemy. Hie 
legions moved at a distance fiom each other, separated and cn^ 
cumbeied b} their baggage, by women, children, and a crowd of 
other unw'atlike and unarmed persons, who had gathered atound 
the slationaiy camp, and would not be left behind. 

‘^But when the adja^cciit Gettnan states bebehl thc\idvanee of the 
Koinan aniiy, when the dhtanS heard of it, the long-AupprcHsed rage 
burst forth. A strong ligift flashed through the mulniglit diiikncsa, en- 
kindling the licarts ot men. The cry of freedom rang from community 
to community, the cty of vengeance from district todisliict. Kvery 
man saw his own danger jn the danger threatening his brother. One 
iceling iiupellcd all io oge resolve. The whole (Jennaii people, as t.ir 
as the tidings spread, rose like one roan ^ ^ ^ Jilveiy ^hcrc the 

Homan scddiers were surjffiwd, every where the Roman citi/cns slain, 
and iioni all sides the Laimiiirm^ came maring on to surround the Ho- 
man aiiuy. to cheek its march, to assault, tp annihilate the foe, and de- 
liver the common country. So uhiversal u'tis the inspiring indignation, 
that Sigminuud, the sou of Segestes, who had been sent by bis father 
to serve at the altar of the Upman pities beyond the Rhine, tore off bis 
sacerdotal fillet at tlic voice of his ceuntiy, and hurried back across the 
Rhine to join Jiis struggling bretliren. Not Scgeste$ himself remained 
unmoved— the torrent hurried him onvtaids wjiltr his people despite his 
previous blindness, uespite his envy and hatred of Arniin. 

Meanwhile the Romans leisurely pni'siied. their march down the 
Weser, sensible only to the difScuUlea of the way, tjnconscious of the 
circle of woe that was rapidly rl(*smg m^ound them. Varus, upon the 
first report disorder and ^ opf]|;>wHk}ll bis German tauxilta- 

ries, issued a juridical snmttons to thc^tigleadcrs, either because lii$ 
ddimjou was still undissolved^ or, jvbatis moi'C likely, because be judged 
it needful to maiotafii k show of But the distress 

^ The ri vrtg of the pupofiaioa at the call tlf government. • , 
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grew, tbe (lunger (»nie neuret. The patbf vv’er6 aheady ob(itiuct(}(l niih 
large trees the rempatiiot gods, faTonring tbe^ pious eflll<Hrpr}se, sent’ 
tempests and deluges of rain; the disromfoit abd sfaivedng of tbe 
chilled body rapidly in(7ea<ed tm anxiety KSlUg upon the inindr add the 
shaken spirits were further harassed hy ghastly apparitions in heaven and 
upon earth. Bloody passages already occurted bettreen tbe Romans and 
the frcrman auxiliaries accompanying fhenriny.” • 

Varus was now aware of his danger, bQt*' 9 tin -aflFertod uncon- 
sciousness, treating all as tneto oraoary squabbles, and issuing 
useless orders fur uicir suppression. The various eviK continued 
to aiignicut, and tbas the army reached the dofileo and ijnngmircs 
of th<> Teutoberg forest Then did Artnin stand foi ward with Ins 
Cheniseans. His known charactoi;, or evident abilities and ener- 
‘gies, procured him the chief e^mmafld; and he felt that the etn- 
hiirrassAient of the situation, ^f Uie Eonians rendered this tbe 
iiJotneiK to effect their dostruetion. * 

" The Romans hindered, preued, and weakened, by repeated attacks 
under bis guidan^ w«aj||ied by the forest, tbe wind, and the i.uij, and 
pel haps not less mchatistcd by hunger than by their glowing auxicty, 
saw the day draw ’tp a dose, without bringing them nearer the end 
of their troubles. They once more attempted ,to fortify Uie ramp they 
bad pitched upon a dear s]iace, but fhdr strength and courage pinvcd 
' unequal even to Ibis work of haUtwil dlscijdine. Tbe wonted fortibta- 
tions, however *deep the sense of thdr necessity, remained uuiinislied. 
But Armin did not assault thn (^n camp dming the night. If is 
Germans likewise requiied mt, the smmny conld not escape ; and a 
nocturnal engagement mighi be hazardous from' the mode of svarfaic of 
his conntiymeii, and £n>tt the total wmft di order amongst their hn.'-tily 
assembled inassdU t 

'* But when on the fcBowing mntniog^'the Rojnao army, discou- 
raged ot boj^csi, broke iqi from Ha encampment, the projected attirk 
began on au dilto. Armin, stdioniugltHnsittt upon an eminence whence 
he couM overiook tke fidd, directed m cffoirts of his men by woid and 
gesture, by shout and exfaortdritm, and di»ected"the shock of the w t dge * 
to tlic point tvherc 1^ foresaw (hat H Allould pi moet destructively. A 
fearful battle ! Ibtf ftomant in gldoniyktkti>air» fought for tbe last of 
c^ly possessions^ t^ GerM id joynas expectation for the first 

of blesHUgis, lihcity j bodk wfth t V JHifiott exertooii of which human 
nataye is c^hle. Ott thp hue i}#'m tnoan of suitring, tbe yell of 
agohy j od dm other, the bswe vofMh ^'SSont of triumph j wh mingling 
in tbe Splash of peprii^ ^ hemlfiqi of tempettnous winds 1 

Vw» sw ’fromiiltd. '|)veipodyeiK4%.t^^ pain of his wound, nnman- ' 
net, b^j^he sento of eMudH|f,,&BOVeHngtHO chance of pteserration, hot 
perceivttig in himself b^fdit^comnge'lpdfedmtt to brave death, he wi^ 

' ii. f i iiiit saJS-i ■' .■■■A t j, 

^ ta .1 note fiudiSjr esmeSttovtoi doubt* oMW'hrtig thU umstwit Mut aSaiher, 
Wdmig that thv vsnqtnAml it W bOrti&iUa (o hare MtKdofealKi by 

lli<*(len»nMli.mby mt». ' ‘ 
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his pwn baud glunged hjs sword into )ii$ breast^ thus at once cscnplttg 
frona tke sight pf inevitable misery, and from the hist revenge ot an 
enemy 'intoxicated with success. Many followed ibis exani])le of 
despaix $ jfOjEiny lost all ree^lly^tioii in the terror of impending ileath ^ 
few were energetic enough for resolve to seek for death in battle. 
Cejonius/one of the camp-prefects, would Imve purdiascd life by sur- 
render, but his colleague Eggius prevented such a dis^^aee. *Botl] fell 
honourably. Vala*Numonius, Vnrus^s legate, attampted to fly with the 
cavalry, but destructionbvertook the fugitives. A very few accidentally 
escaped the common lot. At last, the multitude, deprived of their com- 
manders, and rendered indiflereiit to life or death by long exertion and 
suffering,^ allowed themselves to be cut down witbont resistance. And 
now, whefl a hostile weapon was no longer seen, the slaughter ceased, 
the defenceless were made prisoners. Then did the inspire<l warriors 
send up from the ensanguined field an inflnite shout of victory, a thanks* 
giving to the patron gods of their pat!vc*laud, a signal of recovered liberty 
to their wives and fatliers. . Y 

• 

Such is Luden’s* view of Uie great battle in the Tciitoborg 
forest. Now follow tlie contrary sjtatcny^nts of the iloniaii 
'^'historiaTis, who attribute the whole series of events from Varus’s 
passing the lihine, to a dcep-lakl conspiracy of the Germans, 
organized by Amuii, and carried on and kejjt secret for tlirec 
years, by whidi the liompn genera! was lured away ffoin his 
resources. Against this^our patriotic author argues upon the 
general principles of human nature, the ordinary course of buinati 
affairs, and the national character of the Germans, lie observes 
moreover, that TacituSf although he tells the same tale of 
treachery, refers it wholly to the authority of the renegade 
Segestes, concluding, " Varus fell a victim to fate and to the 
might of Arniinius.” Luo^enadds .: 

The Roman authors undertook a toHuoos work in a tortuous spirit, 
lliey endeavoured by inculpating ihe Cierm^n nation, and Arihin, its 
* saviour and fouiulQr, to maintain the hdtiptir of the Roman arms, mis- 
used in unsuccessful atteinpt8,8gain8t ^od and uatum. The duty of a 
German liistorian of the German nation is to defend and assert the 
holiest posscssioitof that nation, — ^its honour, and to clear the founder of 
that nation from Che stains which havp iicu'v, for ISOOyemrs, hung upon 
his name. This is so much tha more his duty as be is able fully to 
refute such imputations, and need not them by cQiintei* charges. 

The Grerman nation avenged iU wroiijgl ^d . assei^d iti$' liberties bur- . 
ried on by the force of its own jspirit, , impelled to resplVe apd to act by 
the holiest feelings of the bumdrl^ lieart; Armtn ser'^d tbe Romans 
faithfully $0 long as his engagement la^edV He joiiml his countrymen 
with his whole soul when they burst ihe chain upon which that eng^e- 
merrt hung; and he fook the high ^tatiott bphtting him, when the force, 
of circumstances, the presstire of the bpuir, hroiight m the-dccision of the 
great quesfion, ^betlier a Gcrinj^' nation-- whether ^ber^ — shoald. 
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tbcnccfarvtratd exist, or whether a univei^al^arery showltl entbra^^ 

world, stidin^ genius, virtue, anti all that w <ioble|^d 

This was the conspiracy of the Germans^. ' 

Xiuden next oiideavoura to ^displfbite fay 

Roman survivors, to have* been ^sracU contj^rors upott; 

their prisoners,, He allows ^at some few deeply outraged indi- / 
viduals might* thus revenge themselves, but that the main body 
must have presertfeiSt tireir ceptives to tilh^the soil.; a businese^ 
always devolved upoa thosc^whom Latin aiithors slaves^ 

but modern 6crnla^s or Korigens the German tennafi^; . 

the worst degree bt feudal yUlepage. , 

When the first bnrst of passiobi -of rage^ and revenge, of joy and 
rapture, uneoiUroUable in the.fetoj^dcm rf victory had subsided, 
Arniin raised his voice amidst /the of freedom. As in tlie hour of 

piessurc he was the leader, so the hour of victory he was the orator 
of his nation. . Wha^^had ^feed w^as now to be preserved. 

Ch^scans and Bructeri, Mar&i and ' h*d •fought the great 
in common. But it was a, mere impulse of patriotism, irresistible in 
anxiety and donjger,.th«^t, like blrndjCnance, bad drawn theni'|;fegctb^r.^ 
Nothing was accomplished^ if every atate, every warrior 
their several ways to enjoy the h^Pty, to employ the thrales ootfibbd 
in the fight. What hM originated •in; *M;?cideQt Was.fo be maintaid^d 
by reasoL U tbls’sebsCvOt^rH^e cot^es ipf slapghterdd fees, in the fair ■ 
and proud ofomeot of victdiV, sjfeke 

German country, .He found opj^^ es^ and minds, and thus became tb^.. 
founder of a giNeat confr^ert^tfen'fer defence against a common 

enemy, now doubly fe Ifeldreaded 'a|fev;?sfecft^di^gracc. Avmin bims^f 
became the bead of the Co^ in the battle be had 

earued tbebigbeVt meed of gl^^ be^fe .be;govgh^ed men and things 
with the most potent bead of Varus to 

Marobodi* It waaji fea^n that if hif 

fermidobfe poshi^ bad cfeahfed hijp W might to preserve the - 

German iciaine wttiutrtedi in spot bad now been washed 

away in the Ndiltb by 

great hem as there 5 and that, it^wemfe be proper to act in 

one sense, in ohe dliajliceV said toTMtarobod ; 

we know not what Mifobq^ iiS' Avatib? But fee token was 

understood. MafolNJid to ^erius. The Romans 

mi^t perceive feat confederj^on, ex- 

‘pasilog^^p • 

Moiself 

'• M«ti>bod h'.^ 'if,''4gf«Mi»yi'W^>we, b. 
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legions, and making ofte short oxcnrsiou acioss tlu^ river al'ier the 
earlier fashit/n, in ‘\vliuii*^l:iei does nol appear to have seen an 
<^ueiiiy, \v.c learn liltle of the proceedings of the Germans. 
Liidcn, however, judges that the coiiii'deration prodnued by 
danger must have become relaxed in traiuptiliity, and that 
Arinin’s povve^' and iiftKienec imist have declined. 

** Betwixt Annin, the deliverer of GAuiany, and Segestos, the blinded 
creature of Rome, arose a bitter enmity, wbicb led to war and irciubery. 
This enmity doubtless sprang from the irritation felt by Scgc'^tes, when 
be saw the ‘irtan whom be bad laboured lo min by cuhimniatiiig, crowned 
with glory, and idolized by the whole nation. He hated Arinin be- 
cause* he was conscious of having fruitlessly as craftily plotted against 
him, and he persecuted him the n^pre atVnnoniously the higher be saw 
him raised above himself and his artifice^ We k^iow not the cause of 
the explosion. Arinin was married to a daughter of Segestes, whose 
name, Thusnelda, we learn from Strabo only. The time of bis marriage 
is unknown, its manner is enigmatical : according M Tacitus, be carried 
her off forcibly." 

'The improbability of Armings having committed so lawless, an 
act is discussed at great kuigtli, but no iinporlant*fact is brought 
forward, save that Thnsneldtrs fifst and only child was unborn in 
the fifth year after the gr«it battle, whence it seems jirobable 
that the marriage took» place stibsequently to tliat event. What 
is known is, that Segi stes, a Kltle before the death of Augustus, 
surprised Arniin, seized biifi and Thusiiclda, and for a while held 
them both in captivity. Al this period the Homan legions upon 
the left bank of th^ Hhine«were in a state of mutiny, provoked 
by their desire to raise GeNAianicus to the imperial throne instead 
of Tiberius; and the Caesar, Gt^rmaniciis, after having in a man- 
ner reduced lliem to obedience, sought to give a vent to their ill- 
humours by leading them across the boundary river to surprise 
the iiriprcpared Marsi in thcir*slecp, of whom they made a great 
slaughter, without incurring any loss. But the news of this in- 
cursion aroused 4he slumbering confederation, and, as Lmlen 
conjectures, 

** awoke a longing for Armin, so that the hero of his country’s liberty 
probably owed his own to the companions of hh fame. He appeared 
once more at their head. ^ But his wife •was parted from him, remaining 
in her father s custody.” • 

When the Romans had recroased the Rhine. Armin attempted 
to recover Thusnelda «oiit of her father’s hands ; but Segestos, 
through his son Sigismund, applied to GtMuiauicus for assist- 
ance. The# Caesar detained Sigismund as a prisoner or a 
hostage, but hastened to the, relief of his father, tlum br siegi cl 
by Armin or his friends. He attacked and dcrcuKil the bi- 
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.sicg<;rs, (lt?livered Segestes, recovered inuih of the booty taken 
upon the d:i) of V'iirus’s ilisastor, ari#l #aptured Ariitin’s wife and 
unborn heir. Segestes made a long speech to his deliverers, but 
was tfxo insigniilcuiit, too much despised by bis cowiiirynien, to 
be valuable as an ally. He was sent across the Uhine by Ger- 
inanicus, and Thusnelda bore her son i^t^a Konjjaii prison^ to 
langnisli with herself in thraldioin. 

Artiiin, inuddciied by grief and rage at this complete loss of 
his wife and expected child, Hew from state to state of ihc Con- 
federation, imprecating curses upon the fake Segesles, culling 
upon every Gorman to arm in vengeance for the* wrongs inliie.le.d 
upon their chief, llieir brother. The Chernscans and oLln r allied 
nations obeyed his call, auJ bis^iiiii le, Inguioiiier, for the lirst 
lime gave them tiUfsanctiem of his coiicurience. Inguioiner was, 
like Armin and Segestes, a Cheinscan pnnee, (for every district 
had Its own prints) but his > dominions lay remote from the 
Roman bordorsi and his consequence was enhanced in the eyes 
of friends and foes by distance, Tlic Caisar, fearing an attack, 
endeavoured to prevent it by again ciurying the war into,Gcr- 
inany. lie sent one division of Jiis ^army under Cajciiia, by land 
to the banks of the Bins; embarlCed in person wnlh the re- 
uiaiudcr; sailed, or rather lowcd, t^r the mouth of the same 
river, which he entered, and landin|j, re-ifinted his forces, • The 
Chauci submitted to the terror of Jjis arms. The liructeri, 
according to a conimou German praclice, removed or destroytjd 
their property, leaving tlie enemy a desart ,to traverse. Ger- 
manicus advanced unchecked, and reiyched the Teiitoberg forest, 
where ho ct)l!ceted tind interred the bAtes of the Roman legions 
that bad lain five years unbuiied. The army raised a tumulus, or 
barrow, to iheir honour. 

When this pious duty was dischargpd, the Caesar proceeded to 
the Lippe, where he iound Armai* . The Gmnan leader fell 
back to the edge of a forest, ai^d the Rom sent foAvurd his 
ca\alry to occupy the ppen grounJl; but Annin now turned 
suddenly upon the foe, and some ambushed troops, ruslmig forth 
at this signal, assailed them in flank and rear. The Roman 
xavalry were broken aiul fled, hurrying along with them the 
auxiiiaiy cohorts sent by Gfirmanicus to their support. The 
legions remained in battle anw, and were npt attacked. Never- 
theless the Csesar's plans se< m to have been foiled, his higli- 
ruised hopes iUsap|^oiiUed, and he began lii^ retreat. 

He himself re-embarked with his division, and returned as he 
fiiad ( ome, except that he sniTerod some loss through Roman in- 
experience of the ocean tides, landipg his men upon ground left 
dry by the ebb, where they weie surpused by the roturning Hood, 
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Csecina'liad to' retrace his steps by land, and experienced hiaiiy 
of tlie ewhf that had atfcnfled the inarcli of Varus, Annin and 
. the Germans attacked his troops in every diflicult pass. I'iie 
Romans were cut down in numbers, they lost their baggirge, and, 
upon one occasidn, they were indebted for the power of j>ressiug 
forwanls, solely to th^ (jermans’ eagerness for piuiider. The next 
day the same scenes were repeated, the progress of the Romans 
being still less, and thus it would probably have continued, 
to the consumniation of a second TeutOberg forest catastrophe, 
had Armfn’s authority been equal to the emergency ; but Iiiguio- 
iner was impatient of his nephew’s prudent dilatoriness: lie 
urged the immediate stomiing of tjje Roman camp, at once to 
complete the annihilation of the eiidmy, and to secure a larger 
booty in better condition. This advtpe suited the temper of the 
impetuous warriors: Annin was overruled, and the camp at- 
tacked. This operation created a good deal confusion amongst 
the- disorderly Germans, of whicli Roman tactics and discipline 
enabled Ctecina to avail himself.* He broke thiongh with the 
remnant of Iris division*, and made his way to, the Uhiiie; but 
tidings of their disasters h^id preceded them^ and the bridge by 
which they were to crosj^ would have been broken down, and 
their destruction thus rendered inevitable, hud it not been pre- 
served by the firmness of Ag4‘ippina, the wife of Gcrmanicus, and 
grand-daughter of Augustus. The Germans did not pursue 
their advantage, hindered*probably by dissensions betwixt Annin 
and Iiiguiomer. t ^ 

Germaiiiciis now detewniued to trunsporl bis whole army by 
water, thus avoiding the evils seemingly inseparabh^ from a marcli 
by land, and prepared a consuleraUlo fled. Again he directed 
his course to the mouth of the £ins, landed and proceeded to-" 
wards the Weser. Upon tb^ left bank of »this river the iiornans 
halted; upon the right was drawn np the German army, willi 
Annin at its honjcl. Armin accosted the liomans across the river, 
to request that the Gvesar would allo^v him an interview with 
his brother, who had remained in the Roman service, and lo 
whom Latin authors give the name of Flavius. Gorinanicus 
coniplied, and die brothers met, with the Weser flowing between 

tbfsin. • , * g 

• 

Armiu first accosted bis brotlie inquiring, in accents of horror arni 
sympathy, Ikiw he liad^lost his eye ) Mavius jnauicd the place and th«: 
battle. Annin, in hopes of recalling Ins brotlu i from his dclusiou. In- 
quired further, what had been the reward of so great a sacrifice ? Flii; 
vius replied, 'that bis pay had been increased , tiiat he had received n 
chain, a cimvri, :uid other nrihtnry d^oratibns. Arriiiig no^t without 
hitter mockery, ifcpreciated all these thnigs, us the paltry wjigesitl hihour 
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SIS tlie coinnio!* pay of seivitiulo. Flavioo^ eoTivpeHccl ta defend the 
wliolc pi'oilucr. of his lift;, strove to conviyre^ Armiu of the^^adness of 
oftei inp resistance to Uoine. Ilo sjiokc of Uome's g:reatnesis, of the 
C’afsar’s power ; of tlie harij lot of comjneied nations -j ami the mildness 
displayed towards such as submitted. Even Arniiti s wife, and the sou 
she bad Ikmiu- him, were not, he said, hastilely treated^ Armin rejoined 
more nrpently } ‘More than once has Home’s greatness bowed before 
tHe strenglh of German nations^ even ihy Caesar's might' has repeatedly 
yit lde<l to (iernian avms). and now will victory again be with us. and 
our cause. Come over! our country has the first right to her sons; 
only licr miserable or criminal offspring will endure the overthrow of 
luT hereditary lihei ty. 'J*hc Gods of Germany reerd thee I Hie mother 
whose woinl) bore us both implores thee conjointly with me. So long 
as tlioii ahidest with the Homan# must thou be a deserter, a traitor, in 
the eyes of friends, of kindred, *jbnd of the world. C.'oine over, and be 
one of thy nation's leaJlers to i/ictory and glory.’ Flavius burst into a 
rage at the iMiergy of this fraternal exhortution, ami tlic more so for its 
being sluiuted to Iriin \^the face of the Homan army, within car-shot of 
spies and caves-droppers. Furiously he culled (or his horse and arms, 
ami would have crossed the river to^ulhl his unhappy destiny by trying his 
sword in Jvinglc combat against hia brother, ^jtertinius hardly withheld 
the wrath-inflamed man j and Armin, postponiilg all personal, considera- 
tions to the interests of hi« country, referred the decision to the im- 
pending Imttle/’ * ^ 

'FIm! following day the Germans again •appeared upon tlie 
right bank of the Weser,. Germamciij preparcil to cross the 
river, and sent over his cavalry, together Avitlf his Batavian alKc.s, 
who were practisSed swimmers, lo drive back , the Germans and 
protect the construction of the bridges# The Germans, always 
rejKly to facilitate an engagement, did not, it should seem, dis- 
pute., their passage; but a oonftict ensued upon the right bank, in 
wiiich most of the Batavians, with their leader Cariobald, fell, 
'J'ln* Germans thou retired into a forest, and suffered the llomiuis 
to crus.s uninterruptedly. The noise* of men atid horses throng- 
ing ill the forest, and intelligence impacted by a deserter, led 
the Cffisar to apprclicnd a nocturnal attack from a formidable 
gathering of the confederated nations. He made his preparations 
accordingly, sought to encourage bis tfbops by depreciating the 
Cjcrmans, and listening unseen to the conversation of the soldiers, 
saiiff^ed himself of their alacritj^for the engagement, an alacrity 
piylessedly inspired vby.gratitud^ for Jils kindness, affability, and 
gruerosity. Ine expected nighl-attnck . was not made. What 
prevented it, and how the Germans, spenttthe night, are points 
unknown to history. , tint Liiden inliages to himsdf and* his 
• leaders ilic probable anxieties of Armih, and his exliortation to 
his army in the inoniiiig, nhcii both « get^rals gave the signal to 
nurasje. * 
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. 1>Utle is. ^scribed by Tacitus; but Luden, uotwitlistuTul- 
itig hyy gryfeakerf admir^ioji' for the Wince of Historians, as lie 
calls him ^ cavils at the wifolc account, which, as he avers, ^rCsSls 
less upo'ii the authority of Tacitus than upon that of the Caesar 
Gcniianicus, w'hose statements the former must •have <lc- 

rived his infonnatkop* ^nd who, having undortaken hiiS German 
expeditions ^against the inclination — if not the express iii jutictions 
~of his imperial uncle Tiherius, and being upon the whole niisuc- 
, cessftil, w'ould inevitably be the more desirous ot mleeming his 
reputation by partial victories. We must conless that the aecoiml 
given by Tacitus of the two divisions ot the (Jeniiau army ttyiiig, 
the one backwards, the other, as it should seem, torwards, is 
somewhat perplexing to ordjuary apprehensions: but we doubt 
whether onr readers would thank ii^tor detailing all our eiilliusi- 
astic historian’s reasons for believing that^Gormaiilcus, who by 
the bye is no favourite of his, saw his eight eagles in a waking 
vision; Uiat the battle, so far from being unbloody, was hard- 
fought; that the division which fled forwards really giiiticd the 
advantage; and that the failure of Annin’s plans, with his con- 
sequent discomfiture, arose from tlie unbiidled pnpeluosity with 
which this forward-flying* Chcrnscaii division attacked prema- 
turely. ‘ llie certain facts are, that Armin was wounded, and that 
the Komans remain^ masters of the held, where they erected a 
trophy in honour of their victory. 

What is eciually certahi is, that the Germans' were not so tho- 
roughly routed hut that they were ready to renew the conflict, 
even before Armtii was iraflicienlly recovered trorp bis wound to 
resume the command, winch in consequence of his incapacity de- 
volved upon his uncle. This second battle gives birth to a second 
disquibition like the last. Tacitus aiBows this one to have been 
hardly contested, since he .states that Gcrnrauiciis, in* the lioiir ol 
pressure, taking off his heloiet in order to^bc the btHtci: known by 
his ineli, hurried from post to post exhorting them to perseve- 
rance i and that ArmiUj, notwithstanding his wound, did the same. 
Tacitus further asserts that night puf an end to the. engagement; 
that the Romans, in the camp, which oilc legioiv had fortifh^d 
during the continuance of the battle, erected a trophy ol captured 
arms, dedicated to Mars, Jupityr, aUd Augustus, and recording 
tlieir subjugation of the* n3ti<>iis ■ between the Rhine aq||l the 
Elbe; immediately afterwards, diough but liltje past Midsum- 
iner, beginning their retreat. ' Open reaching the banks of the 
Ems the army rti-^mbarked. The flfcet was surprized, we an*, 
told, by a violent tempest,* in which mknv vessels, a large part of 
the troops, and almost all the horses and baggage perished. Wc* 
need haidiv add Jmden’s' conchiston that upon this occa.«»ion his 
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countr^'iTien gained the victory, at least repiained in pog^sioii o 
the field, and that the tempest was merely an excuse of the Romao 
leader to account for his losses. * ^ " \ 

In the autumn, Gerinanicus, to revive the spirit of Ws army, 
undertook two simultaneous devastating expeditions across the 
Ithine, leading the one in person, and comniiitiug the other to 
Cains Silius. Roth commifted great ravages withoiit encounter- 
ing an enemy. The Caisar, who had set his heart upon the con- 
quest of (Jermany, meditated greater exertions for the next cam- 
paign; hut his amhitious projects were finally checked. Tiberius, 
either Jealous of the reputation — or fearful of the power — -his 
nephew was acquiring, or perhaps impatient of his thus lavishing 
lionian blood in fniilltiss if not disastrous wars, recalled him to 
Konu!, and aller allowing hi^n the honour of a triumph over the 
CjcrinaiJ nations bet\/een th^ Elbe and the Rhine, sent him to 
Asia, where he died, as was supposed, by poison. The principal 
oniamenls of fiernmnicus's triumph were the wife aild sou of 
Annin, of wliose subsequent fate nothing is known, except ,thirf 
Tacitus says, the son, 'riiunielieus, grew up at Ravenna, Where 
hUlibriia confiictatns cs/, which Luden translates, was exposed to 
insult and outrage. . " 

After the recnl of Genuauicus, the Roman commanders, by 
the orders of 'I'ibciiiis, confined themselves to precautionary 
niensures against Gcrinati aggression. Bu\ the Germans medi- 
tated not as yet such aggression. Content to enjoy their own 
freedom, or perhaps engrossed by intestine discord, they sought 
not to emancipate the trans-Rhenanc Gorman .and Belgian pro- 
vinces from.tlte yoke of Rome. Of tnoir history for some c(‘ii- 
times fronrthis period we know little, the Romans deeming the 
squabbles of iusignifican%..barbariaiis .unw-orthy of notice; and 
their domestic records were probably lost with the songs collected 
Charlemagne. Some few hints ^touching Arniin, however, 
lacitus has prose n-ed, an jd with the use L^jdon makes of them 
we shall conclude our extracts from his fViblory of the German 
Nation. , 

The first of the remaining events of Annin’s life known to us is 
bis quarrel with l^Iarobod. Marobod, as we have said, walking, 
of the Marcomauifi, and by. conquest sovereign of an extensive 
realm> or rather perhaps confdt|jeratioKi, ih Southern .Germany. 
U'hifiit the ^ free nondtern , coufederatidn beaded by Armin was 
struggling" agaihsf the power of Rome* the authority exercised 
by a German monarch, however arbitrary^ Could be no object of 
kaloiisy or,di$^ 1 ^£^tion; and ATmin»>after die victory in the 
^Tlcutoberg iorc«|;,?^ad evidently cqdrted an allipucc yrtth Maro-; 
1)0(1. /rii^ recat of Oermauicus, and the subsequent forbearance 
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o£^ i|ie Rbltaaiis, cht^gcd the relative position the Gorinuii 
leaders. % t 

Armifi was, according to tlie nature of man, the author of the con- 
test. Marobtxl, as an absolufe prince^ although by no means inditferent 
to the gradual enlargement of his doililnjons, might easily rest satisfied 
with, his situation. ATiniii, on the contrary, as the free chief of h free 
confederation, must necessarily destjc and strive to effect tin; union of ‘ 
all Germans in one anc| the same association. But with regard to Ma- 
tbhod such an attempt involved a coutradictioii. He could not place 
himself iHulcr Annin 5 Armiri could not be willing to own him as bis 
superior, and side by side there was no room for tlierii/' 

This difficulty, combined with the incotupntibility of Marobod's 
iiiouarcliy with the free Cheru^caii (^oiifcdcration, and, as Ludcii 
imagines, the discord-promoting arls^of Home, produced dissen- 
sions, only to be decided by the sword ; and in the year of our 
Lord 19, the North-west of Germany marched against the South- 
east.* Bat iieitlior army was unatiiaious. ^Khe people subject to 
Marobod inclined to Artiiiu, attracted%y his splendid faitie, and 
by the liberty of the Cheruscaii Confederation \ whilst some of 
the princes who follow^Kl Arniin w»ere at^nce, pi^rhaps, envious of 
that very fame, and dazzled bf the brilliAiicy of Marobod’s sta- 
tion. Amongst these lAt was Inguiomer, who had long been 
jealous of his ticpIiKw’s pre-emltieiice, and .now with his wiiole 
force deserted the Cherusoans to unite with the Marcomaris. 
Tlic place \Vherethe kiiiffied foes encountered has not been asetr- 
luiiicd. Each leader sought to animate his army by a harangue ; 
Marobod eudeavduring im transfer the reputation of Annin to 
Inguiomer, who was nov?his own ally; and Arinin lecapitulatirig 
the achievements of the Cheruscans aud their allies against the 
ilicaded Homans, whilst he reviled Harobod for basely striving 
through a servile submission to Rome to revel undisturbed in his 
regal pomp. In the hard-fought battle that followed, the, right 
wing of eitlier army was defeated, and night interrupted the mutual 
slaughter, leaving both parties in their original positions. With 
the dawn*6f morning the Clieruscans T[)reparcd to renew the en- 
gagement ; but Marobod had shunned it by retiring to a new po- 
sition upon a hill in his rear. This retrograde movement ajipcared 
to many of his followers tautamqpnt fo a defeat; and such num- * 
be'i^ consequently deserted, ttfatdie.was'coiistraiiied to retreaj into 
the ebj^f seat of his (H>^r ; and the war seems to have 
yfeeii for a white kusjieuded. Marobod^ eager for its prosecution, 
sought for assistance in an alliance Rome. But Tiberius 
met his advances, coldly, reproached him with his own neutfolity 
during the recent wars between the Romans and the Chcruscflii- 
Confederation, and sent Ids son DrUsus into the adjaccht Illyrian 
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provinces, nnjnifijstl) to watch, direct, aitd {trofit by the course of 
cvonlH. DriisuH, whose mission was of cciurse to act cither 

party, as should seem best, appears to have craftily iiiduced Ma- 
robod to cross the Daiuibe, aiid trust himself, nearly unarmed 
and iiindteiided, in the power of the Romans. * lie did not re- 
cross it, but was sent into Italy, where he |^K;ssed the remainder of 
liis life in a soit of rather lionoiirable captivity. 

The fate of Armiii was nut subjected to the caprices, even if it 
were hastened by the aits of his natural enemies, although it was 
d(‘( i(led inudi about the same ittiieas Marobod’s. From 'TaeiUis 
alone do we learn tlie catastrophe, and Luden, as usual, distrusts 
the aecnracy of his narration. Tacitus ineiitions a proposal 
iira(l<* by a Piince of the CluvUi to Tiberius to poison Armin, and 
j ejected by the Emperor W7lh a noble indignation similar to that 
witli whi<ii such a proposar for poisoning Fyrihus was rejected 
by the Roman Senate in its prouder days. A coinpariaon by 
which our patriotic 'lustoriaii conceives that his great ‘j)re(iece3'- 
sor meant to inliinate his disbelief of the rejection. For his own 
part at leUvSt, louden believes only so much of the tale as goes to 
piove that the idea of nu^idering Annili had been entertained at 
Rome. Tacitus adds, that Armin, aiuiing at sovereignty, was op- 
posed by the, free spirit of his countryiribn, attacked in arms, and 
whilst struggling with fluctCiatiiig succesu$,^was slain liy the arli- 

lices of his kindred. ^ 

• * ‘ 

Except these few words we have not the slightest hint. With 
tlicse does Armin, (lie iiniti of such mighty deeds, •disappear from his- 
tory. But upon these no conjecture can be ^founded, from them no con- 
clusion can be deduced. ♦ * * It was his happy fortune 

to nieet death in the flower^ his age, in the vigour of Ids powers, in 
the plenitude of his fame, in the full consciousness of his deeds, with- 
out spot, disgiaeo, or error, pure and free beyond all historical proto- 
type, a great example for cvei^ generoUs spirit in days of op])rei'.Hion 
and anguish, a brilliant star in the night ol His task was ful- 

lillcxl. Ills country was saved, her lil^rty Vvfts assureef. But a sorrow- 
ful and inexorable destiny Ifty upon bis beloved wife and lipon the son 
^vhoni he bad never seen, whom he must never hojHJ to see. lie had 
no further tiesHo life. * * * So for as the history of the 

hunnm race goes, no nalion can bf>ast of such an early age as the Gbr- 
iriaiis, of ifueh a inan, and of such flfeefe. And yet how dift'erent might 
Jill a][lpear, how much greater, tiiore4>euutiful and more sublime, if in 
addition to the reports transmit te«l from tlie enemy’s camp, wc possessed 
the Qorman f;i*Hditions of Armin and Ids faithful tpllowei-s. ■ .* 

^ * It is frohi the hiiiiaIs of the faostjle power time Armin and 

his timts have passejd hito the annds of the German people* Ronricit 
Wiled tije living and when dead gave bini hot- due fohic. Home 
Jiad cau^C lor her hatred.^ sbe'UcMl her oWii path, ami fulfilled her own^ 
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<}&stiny« Atnbngsl^ ps Ar^lin wants not for aclntirers anil ciJo^ists ^ but 
wc should Jibhour him if a Tacitus arose amongst our eiicnues 

wlio bore witness to the vrOrUl and to posterity tUal we are worthy of 
him. Then will the last hour of Gerniany strike, when none is found 
amongst her chiLdrcn who wjshes to live and to di<5 like Annin?*' 

Enough, and trust our readers will not say more than 
eiioiigii, of Arminius and Litdcn^ We have given more pages to 
them than we had iiileixk^d, seduced by feelings in wiiich we 
would fain hope for some little sympathy ; e. a real love A>r the 
geiuiitie>iitliusiasm of the luHtorian, a thrilling sense of the ro- 
mantic and patriotic interest glowing around the earliest Hero of 
Gorman} , through the dim haze with which time has veiled him, , 
and a warm deliglit in tlie feruid adj|gration that has impelled the 
national German poets of our ow a day 40 sing his 4 ex|)loit.s. 
Our bosoms do not equally yearn towards the heroes of the siib- 
sequent struggles between the Empire and Germany, and with- 
out bestowing a thought upon the ImrbarianMimperors who suc- 
cessively arose, or iijion the conqyests of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
Eurgundiaiis, Loiigobjy ds or Loinhurds, and Saxons, we shall at 
once proceed to the Franks and their long-haired Sicambrian kings 
of the Merovingian dynasty, who ac;cording to their own early 
Ciironicles diuKed iheir^ origin from Troy; Furaiiiiind being a 
grandson of old J^rimn, nolvvitbstanding the little chronological 
dillicnlty of his being likewtse a contemporary of Attila, the king 
of the Huns. And witli the Franks we ii»hall take up Professor 
Manncrt. ’ ^ . - 

The Flanks first appqdTrcd upon the stage in the last quarter 
of the siMMind century. From this tittle the names of iiatioiih 
with which wc have previously beca familiar, as Cheruscans, 
Chatti, &c., are gradually superseded by those of Fi auks, Saxons, 
Ailenians, and Goths,. ^vhich, u'itb!the exception of the last, 
nanuj ofu distinct tribe froib the^iorih-eak, seem to be the appel- 
lations assumed by difi'erent confedei’utlons. As the I’ranks are 
first inentionecf during the reign of ike pbilosopliic and pacific An- 
tohines, Mannert concludes that their coiifcderation was nut the 
result of ho.stile aggression froiti liorne, but of internal wars; and 
these wars he tom eives to have been chiefly of selWefence against 
the Saxon confederation, which, occupying the north of Germany, 
sought to extend itself to the Khine, I’lie iifftions 

lying between the Saxonsi'an l that river, found jt necessary, U> 
unite iu order to their i^rthi>rn invaders, and did so suc- 

cessfully, uiidi^r their ijew name of Franks* T’be Saxons then 
turned th^ir energies to the sea, atld became formidable pirates, , 
W'hilst the Fiaiiks in the consciousness of power invaVfed Gaul/ 
and incorporated the firsthand secoifd and tSefqinm of 

the Korfliins with, themselves. ' • 
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About the year />00, Clovis, or Chlodwi^> his proper ll'eutoinic 
name, b^ ntduein^ the several Frank, prjinapahtics under his own 
sceptre, and comjucring the last remnant of the Western Roman 
b^mpire in Gaul, is held to have founded the French monarchy. 
11 is ]^Vunk kingdom was, nevertheless,^ by no means comuiensu* 
rale wiili rnoclern .France, consisting of tliti northern German 
provinces on probably both banks of the Rhine, or the present 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and of iniidi of France as ii^s 
north of the Loire, with the exception of Dritaimy, where large 
bodifis of Ui'itons, expelled from their insular home by- the 
Saxons, hsul established themselves, and long maintained their in- 
dependence. Of the southern half of France, the larger part 
situaUid to the* west of' the IJlione.was included in the Visigothic 
kingdom of Spain; wliihst tjie provinces to the ea.st of that river 
wt'n; iic'ld, together with Sa?voy and Switzerland, by the Burgun- 
dians. Chlodwig attacked both. Against the Burgundians ho 
eifected little or f;v/ihiiig; but he was more successful against 
their wcjstcrn neighbours. Assisted by the hatred which the 
Catholic natives entertained tow^ards their Arian ina.sters, (the 
I'laiiks were thcr only ortHoclox barbariaKs,) be before his death 
reduced the Visigothic dominions in Gaul to the single province 
of Languedoc, incorporating all tlie rest^in his Frank realm. His 
son.s and grandsons in time not only siili^ucd Burgundy, but 
brought many German states, as the ^Thuringiuns, Alleinuns, and 
Jlavarians, into complete feudal subjectiVm. 

I'lie sovereignty of the Merovingian dynasty is, almost unin- 
terruptedly, a scene of reckless, oiie might really fancy of uncon- 
scious cruelty, of moral and political proftigacy, from which the 
mind recoils in disgust. Wherefore, as we are not bound to nar- 
rate its loathsome annals^ we shall, dismiss this period with the 
single remark, that the incessant division of the realm amongst 
the sons of every deceased king, constantly scvcViug the ea.slern 
provinces, under the name . of Aitstrasiri from the western, 
or Neustria, tended much to prepare the way for the siibse- 
(]|ucnt separation of France *and Germany, by promoting two dis- 
tinct nationalities: since Australia being inhabited Entirely by 
Oennaos, (a few towns upon the left of the Rhine,, that had been 
Roman colonies, excepted*,) remained 'German pure and unadul- 
terated, whilst ill Neustria anc^ tHe western portion of Bur^- 
gundy, FrankSj^ Goths, and Burgundians being thinly intermin- 
gled with coloiuzed 'Romans, and R^bmanizedGauIs^ amalgamate . 
with their more numetous subjects, conformed insensibly to their 
luatiners, becoming hiore polished aud^nibre corrupt, learned to 
* speak their language, (a barbarous Latin, which, slowly Formed 
itself, through the intenhexiiate state of the langue Romane of the 
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TroubadourSf into tnodern French,) and in process of time lost in 
the Ffenrh ‘^haratlcr afthosi: every trace of llicir German origin. 

We come*iiovv to the v%o»ous ami genuinely Gorman Carlo- 
vingians ; and from the history of their rise, which may, we con- 
ceive, be loss fanriliarly known to the general reader than their 
more brilliant era, th^^reign of Charleniagno, we shall take our 
specimen of A^;jnncrt’s* mode of treating his subject, alternately 
abstracting and translating as before. 

The Carlavingiaris, or Pippins, were a wealthy and noble 
Nethcriand family, whose landed domains comprisi>d nearly the 
whole tract* of country between Liege and Holland. 'Fhe lirst 
mention of them occurs during the final contest of Brunhildis, 
(called Brunechild by Manhcrt,) in behalf of her great grandson, 
Sigibertthe Second, of Austrusm, against Chlotar the Second, of 
JMeustria, which was decided in favot^* of tl^:: latter by Arnulf, 
Bishop of Mi'tz, the most influential man in Aristrasia, who, from 
enmity, io the old Queen, induced a large body of the nobles, with 
PiPFiff at their head, to join, the Neustriaiis. "^rhe consotpience 
of their defection was the defeat of JLimiihildis’s army, the death 
of the royal family of Au«trasia, (the old Queen’s being uUeiidcd 
with circumsSlances of tfie mos^ atrocious cruelty,) and the re- 
union of the whole Frank tjionarchy under Chlotar the Second. 

But the union of the nioniirchy, under one king did not now 
imply its union under due administration. *Austrasia retained her 
sciparate Major domus, aii pfficcr W'ho had now become rather the 
actual sovereign than the prime minister of the kingdom he ruled. 
The first Major domus of Aiistrasia appointed by Chlotar was 
one Kado ; but he quickly disappears from the unna)s of the 
times, and is succeeded by Pippin, strengthened by a family con- 
nexion with Bishop Arnulf, whose son Adalgisil married Pippin’s 
daughter Begga : a marriage no wise disreputable to the Carlo- 
vingians, inasintich as married nobles, fat)|crs of large families, 
frequently entered the churefi late in life for tfie sake of wealthy 
bishoprics. Bu( indeed the celibacy of the clergy was a law which 
in those early days il^vvas found so diflScnlt to enforce amongst the 
German nations, that the chroniclers Have not thought it worth 
while to inform us whether Adalgisil was born before or after his 
father’s taking orders. These two alltest thus wielding the' tem- 
poral and spiritual power, now^g^v^criied Austrasia in Jfact inde- 
pendently, though nominany under a Merovingian king; tmd 
after a few years, choosing (it is hard to cbnjecture why) that this 
king .should be a .stparate one oi their own, they compiled 
Chlotar to appoint' his infant son, Dagoberis king of Austrasia. 

Chlotar it^tainod a nominal sovereignty ^Ver his soo^ which, 
might have been ["hought dt:rogatbry to the dignity of Austrasia. 
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But what was only nominal was not i^Oiisidered so deeply, vvc 
imagine^ in the seventh as it is In the iiincte^^tU century^, and 
that Chlotar enjoyed no power o*vei!* his son's kingdom whicli 
could in any manner controul lhe*frec-agency of the Major domus 
and Iris episcopal colleague/ may be Judged from the following 
anecdote : — 

“ 'J'hc young inonareh bad been taught by the influffiicc of th© reve- 
reiul Jhshop Arnulf, of the Major Domus Pippin, and of the great picii 
of their faction, to detest Chrodoald, an Austrasian noble and a inciiiber 
of the illustrious family of the Agilolfingas, whom they had represented 
to him as having amabseef iiiiinoderate wealth, as rapacious and over- 
bearing. Chfodould^s death was decreed 5 but he lied to King C'hlotar, 
to negotiate a reconciliation through his means. 'J'he old king' fii cu- 
rious epithet fora monarch \yVo did (.not live tobe forty -live,) '‘obtained 
a promise tliat bis petitioners life should be spared on condition of his 
improvement. Jhit ^for this* no time was allowed him, hi» head being 
struck off upon his reaching Treves- (.'hlotar’s intervention in Austrasia 
was no longer of aiij^avail. 'i’his private quancl with a great mt^n of the 
opposition is the more deserving of historical notice, from its being the 
first time that the family of the Agilolfingas'’^ appears by ntiinc. M'c 
have often before, seen Dukc.s of tlie Allcincns personally interfering in 
Austruvsian aflaii's; but never any of the roy?il or rather ducal family of 
the Havarians, who must long have been past of the Frank monarchy, 
cre a branch of the Agilolbngas could ajfjpe^r amongst the most exteii<» 
sivc Austrasian lando\v^ei*s; and w’e learn from subsequent history that 
a large jiart of the present Wetterau was the property of Chrodoald, 
inasmuch as we find his son posscxssing it »is his patrimony.*’ 

Diider the tutelage of Bisliop Arnulf and Pippin, Dagobert’s 
aeparato reign in Australia was energetic and prosperous; and 
upon the death of bis father Chlotar, he was acknowledged King 
of Neustria and Burgundy, the duefiy of Aquitaine, consisting of 
the proviip:cs tliat had formerly belonged to the Visigoths, being 
given lo^mis younger brother (J^aribci t- But now the aspect of 
affairs changed, Bishop Arnulf died^and Pippin lost his influence, 
to which the Neustriafl\Major domus succeeded. iEga is 
•described as a wise and good man, and the chi^f transactions of 
liis government were thd wars carried on with the Sclavoniaii 
nations for the protection of Austrasia; nevertheless his original 
.subjects presently con#eIved an aversion to Dagobert, w^ich 
could only be appeased by hiseappointing his infant son Sigibert, 
Kigg of Austra.sia, sending hii|i fo Metz, tlic usual residence of 
the Merovitigiau sovereigns of that kingdom, and committing 
him to the superintendance of Cbuuibe!\, Bishop of Cologne, 
and of PipphTs son-iiii^law Adalgisih ^These regents were pre- 
^scnily joined by Pippiu himself, and for a short tinie,,the govem- 

* The Uukos of Davaria were ahvays cliobvii from the AgHulfinga family. 
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nient prospered, as previously to the disfavour of the able Majoj 
dojniis. 

'Fho death 'of Pippin prodAced general coiifiivsioit. His son 
(vriiiiould and Adulgisil co operated strenuously for the preserva- 
tion of their joint authority, but a stiong parly was formed against 
llicni by Hadulf, L)ul«& of Thuringia. Such contewsts for power 
were decided in those days, not by the voles of Lords or Com- 
mons, nor even by court intrigue, bift by the swords of parti/ans. 
'Fhe political antagonists met at the head of their respective 
armies, Gvgnoalii and Adalgisil carrying thfe young king with 
them. The treachery of some of their adherents turned the for- 
tune of the day against them; but they siill retained possession 
of SigiberFs person, and the benefit derived by Radulf from Ills 
victory was, not ascendancy in Austrashi, but a degree of 
pendfence as Duke of Thuringia. . % • . 

At court the influence of the Pippiri family increased daily. 
Of Adalgisil we hear no more; but CJrimoahl^gradually got rid 
<d* his various opponents, and in the year C40 obtained tiie p6st 
of Major domus. • 

Meanwhile Sigibert had ripened to manhood, ain\ wrtis already the 
fulher of a* sou ; it wdH time he** sImJuUI die,* being hi the twenty- first 
year of his age, and Xlie eighteenth of bis nominal reign, (iri mould, now 
decmefl himself so secure^ that lie ventured, through the instrumentality 
of the liishop of Poictiers, to 'seivi away the baby-prince, Dagobert, to 
Scotland or Ireland, spread a report of his death, and proclaimed his 
own son Cbildcbert king, under pretence of the deceased Sigibert’s 
having atlopted him« lly this violent ipcasure many of tlie crooked 
paths to the throne w’ould have been shortened but it failed. Men's » 
miiHls were too much accustomed to the glory of the Merovingians 
to hear the transition to a short-hairedf race without more preparation. 
Streams of bloo<l w.ere yet to jlow, ere gradually such an idea could gain 
admittance,' 'anif even Grirnoald's partizans do not appear to have con- 
curred with him on this occasion. He was fraudulently overpowered 
without any one’s moving to bis assistance carried a prisoner to 
King«Chlodwig of *Neustria, and thrown into a dungeon, where he 
found the end of his life* The fate of his son Cbildebert is unknown 
to me.” , 

The Pippin family was now' throfrn for a while into the back 
ground. Chlodwig the Second acknowledged king of the 
whole realm, a separate Majdr dotnua of a different race b^ing 
chosen to govern the . German Upon Chlodwig’s death 


'* This was the regtilhr lot of «the letter MeroriMlan Kings; Atffi considt^^g tiiat 
their' history transmitted ia u» by CarloriUgUia^hrDi’HJes, certainly olfers ground 
of suspicion against tliq^ who profited by their deatlis. * • 

t Was I here in ihosc days po jiubstitole for Hacas-iar oil that could promote thr 
growth of ChiIjicbertV short hair? Bwris j^rcase was surriy not wAmiug,^biii perJiwps 
no one knew' its ustc. ^ . * . . 
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Austrasia und Nciistria were again divided between two of bi^ 
sons; and afterwards, upon the deat}^» of their King Childerick, 
the Auslrasiaiis applied to Wilfrid,*' Bishop of York, to negotiate 
the return of the royal exile Dagobert. Dagobert came, and 
was at first well received, but ere long murdered, at the instiga- 
tion, it is said, of his bishops and nobloo. And now the Pip- 
])iiis recovered their pow'er, not again to lose ft, until they in 
tlieir turn should degenerate as the Merovingians had done before 
thetn. Pippin of Hcri^tail, (so called in history from his family 
estate near Liege,) the sou of Adalgisil and Begga, and coiise- 
qucully the grandson of Bishop Aniulf and of the elder l^ippin, 
together with Martin, another grandson of Arnulf’s, now took 
the lead in Austrasia, supported^ by all the malcontent nobles. 
Lbruiii, Major domus of Neustria, with his King Tiieuderich, 
marched against ari?i defeated them; Martin fled to Laon. 

Thither rc[)aircd Agilbcrt, Bishop of .Paris, mid Riol, Bishop of 
R helms, for the purrosc of luring him to court, by pledging tltcir oiiths 
for his security. A Frank was not to be duped by an ordinary oatb> 
even when sworn upon the Bible, he knew that it was broken and 
laughed at. But when a shrine containing ‘^he relics of any celebmtcd 
saint was brought Toiward] an oath t*ikcD tbereon was deemed binding, 
because a iiriii conviction was entertained ^hot the maityr liimself would 
instantly avenge a perjury which tims became a personal offence. So 
did the bishops swear, and Martin, feeling hi ms'^lf perfectly secure, went 
to court, where Bbruin immediately pbt him to death. 'When com- 
]daint was made of the perjury, the bishops proved that they had indeed 
sworn upon the shrine, but had first carcfufly taken out the relics/* 

11)6 pious fraud, was of little as Pippin could not be 
ensuaretl like his cousin, and remained alone at the head of the 
Auslrasian government. After sopie vicissitudes he gained, 
A. D. (i87, a decided victory over tlie .Neustrian King I'lieude- 
rich, and his new Major domus, Berchar. at' llstri, near St. 
Quentin: Pippin entered Paris .as *b con(|v»eior, but oflFered no 
injury to the king beyond seizing his tro^ures, and did not even 
take upon himself the' office of Major domus, when Berchar was 
iTuirdered by treacherous friends*; ^Coutcnliiig liimself with ap- 
pointing a Neustrian parti'/.ari of his own to the vacant post, he 
returned to Austrasia, and gcH^enied that state untroubled by any 
separate king, although acknowledging the sovereignty of ^eu- 
derioh. In process of time he^inade his second son, Orimoald, 
Major domuaof Neustria, and the eldest, Dro^o,,Duke pf either 
Champagne or Burgundy,* and was thus really master of the 
whole Prank realm. 

« VVliich of tlie two it was, is inatter of grciit dispute, becausb Burguruijf- lind never 

^bcen a duchy. But Cbainpagne would have been aothing for Pippin's eldest son; and 

Pus a Major diMinib was tin unaccustomed officer In Burgundy ,^wc do not see wh^r Brojxo 
should 4iot btive had Uie^third dbtiaet kingdom with a new tide. 
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Biit Pippin liad the misfortune of losin^^ both his sons, nor ihcl 
they even leave liiin the consolation of lau fnl heirs lo their gual- 
iiess — an illegilinialc infant Child of Grinioald’s, 7'headoaki, was 
all that I'ernained of these late mighty rulers. To this boy tlu* 
dying Pippin endeavoured to assure the inheritance of his j>ower; 
and nis able and* ewergelic widow Plechtrud or Jiilichtriid, a 
Bavarian Prirtccss, asstiiniiig the regency for licr grandson, main* 
tained herself in full authority. •Theudoald, however, did not 
prove long-lived; and upon his death came forward the cele- 
brated Quirles Martel, from whom his family derive the palro- 
nyiiiic Cai lo\ingian. Charles was the son of Pippin by a second 
wife; for Christianity had not hitherto abrogated the old Geruniu 
privilege allowed to princes of marking more than one consort, 
as matter of state or policy, not of appetite; and Pippin, anxious 
for more sons, had thus espoused *theihigh-ljt>rii Alpheida, whom 
the ecclesiastical chroniclers, however, treat as merely a < 
binc, and whom the influence of the clergy, of Plechlruil, pre- 
vailed upon him repudiate after she had borne him two sons. 
The eldest of these, Charles, J^letrhtrud held in custody during 
her grandson’s life. lJ4^on 'llieiidoald’s death she had iu> further 
motive for confining, and*«prbl>ably released llim, although the 
chroniclers attribute his iiberation to the immediate intervention 
of angels. Howevet;it was effected, the Austrasians gladly wel- 
comed the youthfully blooniing son of their old ruler. 

They wanted such a deader;, and his hereditary talents were 
forthwith put to the prefof; Austrasia u^as invaded by the com- 
bined arms of thti Neustrians, the Saxons, and the Frieslaudtjrs. 
Cliurles was defeated anil put to flight. But Plechtrud appears 
to have purchased the retreat of the enemy, who luul besieged 
her in Cologne,, with a part of Pippin’s trea.sures; and the fol- 
lowing year Charles found himself strong enough to retAiliate by 
the invasion of Neustria. King Chilp^ria led an army to oppose 
him, and the enemies encountered neapp Cambray, where, after 
some fruitless negotiation, a battle was fought. Charles defeated 
and routed the Noustrians, pursuing them as far as Paris, but 
made no further use of his victory., He returned to Cologne, 
where Plechtrud delivered up to him the remainder of his 
father’s treasures, and retired wuh her daughter, his half*sistcr, 
to Bavaria. • • , 

Charles now set up a sepai ale King of Austrasia, ClilotSr the 
Fourth, respecting whose birth we are uninformed, (of course it 
was Merovingian,) *atid under his auspices again invaded' Neus- 
tria. Chilperic had recourse lo Eudo, Ihike of Aquitaine, who 
is couceived to -have been a grandson of Charibert, the brotlx^r. 
of Dagobcft the First. CHiiljwic confirmed Eiido in the posses- 
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sion of liii) iiucliy, lofuied hiiii with presents, and besought bis 
assistance. Kudo led an uriiiy to his support; but A. 1). 719y 
“ Charles routed the allied forces near* Soissoiis, wlio all fled in the 
utmost disorder into Aquitaine, carrying with them lioucver the foyal 
treasure. I’lie whole conduct of Charles, though clearly known to us 
only in detached and prominent points recorileii. by the conlinuator of 
Freclegar, displays so well conibincd and well digested a plan, as could 
hardly have be<Mi anticipated from his youth and in xperiencc. Witli 
reasonable expectation of a happy rcMilt, might he* have pursued the 
beaten and scattered enemy into Aquitaine; bnt ht' did not pursue 
them, lie rcinaiued upon the Loire, procured his ow'n election us 
Major domns of Ncustria and Burgundy, entered into negotiation with 
all ills adversaries collectively, and concluded a treaty afl’ording ssecurity. 
and advantage to all parties. ,^harles acknowledged Chilperic the Se- 
cond as King of the Franks, w’lioreupdn his Chlotar died;* DiikeEudo 
oblaincd peace, and the reco{,nition of his soveieignty, in return for 
which he delivered Chilperic into Charlc.^’s hands;* the former Major 
donnis, Ragiiffiietl, was made C’ount of Anjou, and retained nniiit;ernjpted 
possession of his coirfity, although his cqpduct occasionally compelled 
(Jharles to make W'ar upon him. ,A universal peace suddenly prevails; 
anti Charles, the ruler of the rc-united Frank piouarchy, entitles himself 
Major dotrius of tl^e Franks, Duke, and sewnetirnes Prince, of the 
Aiistrusians. Austrasia tvould have ndNeastriau king, consequently no 
separate Major domtts. Charles was, uude^ whatever title, the freely 
elected ruler of the Austrasians.*^ 

The cotiditioii of the Merovingiao kings was now changed. 
Thc'y no longer took the field at the head of their armies ; but 
with the least possible show of royally, were kejpt in a species of 
confinement in a country house, which ^hey were only permitted 
to quit at stated times, to receive foreign embassadors, and to 
preside over the assemblies of the nation, or rather of the nobles 
and w'arriors, in tlic fields of March or of May, which it should 
seem had previously fallen into disuse, and been revived by 
Charles or his father. Upon these occasions the captive king 
was brought, it is said, in a carriage (a w^agg«m probably, for we 
hardly conceive there were any other,) drawn by oxen, and driven 
by a servant clad in the garb of a peasant. On his arrival, he 
was placed upon a throne, with the Major domus by his side, 
performed the external functions of royalty, delivering the speeches 
liictaled by the Major dorri us, and was U^en rc-conducted to his 
villa yi the same form in wbicli^he had come from it. This 
mode of conveyance, Manncrt, in common with . most other his- 
torians, considers as intended to degrade the J^Ierovingiati kings 
in the eyes of their subjects, and thus prepajre the way^ for a change 
of dynasty. Luden^ more subtly, argues that the actual rulers 

* Was lio one of ilio parties tu whoiiL^this treaty rfflbrded security and advantage ? 
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woujd have disgraced themjselves in die opinion of foreign ponors, 
and insulted die national warriors, by producing the iioiiunul 
sovereign under circumstances of contumely; that if the Mero- 
vingians did still possess itiftucnco or interest v^ilh the nation, 
they could not safely have been insulted; liiat if they possessed 
neilhor, they woujd not have been peiinitted to wear tlu' crown 
during another hahll centur) ; and lie concludes that the tcain 
of oxen, 8cc, is either an idle story invented in after times, or was 
the remnant of some old natioifhl custom, not mentioned by 
earlier writers, only because it was universally ;lnd familiarly 
known when tlicy wrote.’^ 

Chailes was now the acknowledged master of the TVank nio* 
narchy; he was addressed by the rope as l^iiiicc of the Franks; 
and he further secured to himself ^e oddly liereditary rights of 
his family to an iudcpendciit and uncdutrolfed prime niiiiisteiship 
by marrying his niece, the daiigliteV of Wppiti's daughter by 
Plechtrud, Ins first, and ui fact only lawful wife. Put Chailes 
did not enjoy his sovereignty in peace. Upo^ his eastern fiouticr 
the Sclavonian nations harassed the southern piovinces, as the 
heathen Saxons and Frieslatidcrs* did the northern. At home, 
several Burgundian nobles, though too wea^ to rebel openly 
against the potent Major dToaius, took advantage of his being 
cupied with foreign wan^ to elude bis authority, and Kudo of. 
Aquitaine endeavoured to establish his own absolute indepen- 
dence by means of an alliance with the Saracens; who, having 
conquered the Visigoths, were ^at this time the sovereigns of 
Spam. Against these eittcrnal and internal foes Charles was in- 
variably successful; althoiigh to be so be was obliged Id take the 
field incessantly againsf one or another. But the great, the 
.splendid feature of his goveiameDt, was bis war against the Sara* 
cens of Spain, and the ever-memorable victory by which he finally 
repulsed their repeated invasions of France, and thus, perhaps, 
saved Kurope from Mahometanism, 

Charles was first called upon to oppose these dreaded — and as 
it was believed*irresistible — children of the desert, in defence of 
his rebellious vassc^l the Duke of Aqbitaine. 

£udo was soon taught to fed that 'an alliance with the sworn foe 
of the Christian name was an impossibility. f To tlic fomicr Moslcni 

• We ••hall not deviate from our of waiving the diHCu&ainn of thtM* novel 

viewb of Loden, but wc catmot refiatif frifm observing, that in the prc'tent bin 
opinion is aKi that of the learned and pi tfosophical Dr, Jacob Gnmm, in his rietttiche 
AUertkdmer (Gorman Legal Antjqvyties^ 

+ Such alliances were fifterwards Tfeqnettt, Und it amst be tcnvmbeied tbit Budo 
made n mistake. He gaVb his daughter in mairiage to Mumi/a, Guvr ritor of Sara- 
gossa, and like himself a subject aspiring to sovereigi Whid tbe*Kmir of Spain, 
had aabdiicd*the rebellious^Iunusa, Ladoga connccUun with him was nccessanlj^ a^ 
cause of Modem enmity, not friendship, 

VOL* VII, NO. xni. 
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generals succeeds the enfcrprisiiig. Ab<lerrahmanj irresistibly lie presses 
forward over the Pyrenees of the Basques^ defeats the opposing Duke 
£iido at the confluence of the Dordogne and Garoriue^ apd devastating 
and plundering every thing, but especiali) tl(c churches, raprdly possesses 
himself of the whole open country, even beyond Poitiers. His dcsire$ 
now fix themselves upon the richly endowed Church of St. INlartih at 
1V>nrs, witlioiit ilic slightest consideration of the cii^unistalico that this 
city belonged not to Aquitaine, hut to the dominions of the West 
Pranks. ' 'I’he whole Chiistian world was his enemy. 

' '' But now the cvicr-ready Charles appeared as his antagonist, with 

liis well ordered Frank troops: Charles's aid had been implored by 
Duke Kudo, and he required not solicitation to march against tlic corn- 
inon foe. 'J’he two ainiies met betvreen lonrs and Poitiers, and for 
seven days did they rcinaiii in position observing each other. To the 
Pranks the rapid evolutions of the .‘^ara^'ens were novel phenomena, 
wbilht the latter beheld with »ctjual w’nnder the steady regularity of the 
Prank order of battle. * At Ler^th the general onset begins (73l2). Vain 
are the ever renewed assjuilts of the .Mahometans; the Pranks stand 
iinmovealile as wallfi, and pressing forwards with steady aspect, cut 
down all that oppose' them. Abderrabinan fell in the action; yet w'as 
nothing decided, and njght put an eml to the mutual slaughter. The 
next morning found the (Christians ready to renew the engagement; 
before their eyes stQod the tents of the hostiIerc:inip, behind which they 
conceived the army to be arrayed for* tbe* encounter* When after long 
waiting no foe appeared, the out-posts wer^ ordered to reconnoitre, and 
all xVtia found vacant j the Arabs had employed t^he night in rapid fliglit. 
He who know's the Pranks need Hot be j^old that their first thought was 
not the pursuit of the enemy, but the plunder of a camp teeming with 
•wealth. Piven Charles, who earned in this hard- contested battle the* 
name he bears in liistory of the Haiiynerer (A/ar^c/te), thought not, of 
pursuit. For the moment he w^as satisfied *^ith having established the 
superiority of steady tactics and ciiduranc.e over the impetuous onslaught 
of Araliian fanaticism, which esteemed death in battle tlic surest pledge , 
of future happiness. * * * . U is true that the Franks derived 

no other immediate advantage from their victory. The Saracens long 
I’etaincd possession of Southern Gaul,* wlicre Charles Mattel repeatedly 
fought with them in after years;- and it Was o>dy h^s son Pippin, wlio, 
by immense exertions, succeeded ih expellin^^ them. But it is likewise 
true that the Saracens thcnceforwai’d lost all inclination to be the ag- 
gressors with regard to the Franks; that upon this battle rested the 
question whether Europe should remain Christian or become Maho< 
inctan ; (or Mohammedan, as Afannert more etymologically denominates 
the followers' ot Mohammed;) for^bad Charles been defeated and slain, 
like tke Moslem general, tlie strong^^band which lield tiic Franks togc* 
iher would bi|ve vanished, and internally divided, they must have 
veinained ex]i«^gd to the rapid and violent inundations, which had 
recently brou^t' destruction upon the Empiro*^ of the Visigoths in' 
Spain/* ' " * * • . ^ * 

* *Thete exipacts'wilV we think, be sufficient ‘specimen of the 
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Munich professor^ s historical manner; but as his dryness may 
have been found wea'^isonie, will, ere runcludlnj; this <ntii'1e, 
at onc^ display his best s^U| and endeavour to refresh oui readns 
|>y translating the most amusing of the incidents he relal«*s m 
illustration of the state of Fiatik society under the Merovingians. 
• 

• '' At I'ours dwelt tvo noble KtanWs who )Kmes^c(l extensive domains 
in the viciuit\f. \)ne of tliese» named Auntiegil, slew and plundered 
some of the /Vn, oi aimed attendants ot biclmr, the olher. As ti»e 
slain vveie not Ircc-born Fianks, but hueigai, or tliralls, nUiiough aj»j)ei- 
laining to that aimed poitum of the household uilboiit uliosc 
no man of any consequence nndeitook a jomneyj the atlriir was itlcLu<l 
to tiie buigher tribunal which decided fliat AuMiegil had iiuuiud 
piinisliiiienl. liut ^icliar learning that flic stolen goods ucie in Ins 
aniagonisl's house, troubled binr^clf no'fcirther about the verdict, col- 
Itctcd a body ot armed followers, attacked the lyansion by iiiglit. slew 
Austregil, and plundered his pro|>eity. 'Fhc town was alainicd for the 
consequences, and the bishop in conjunction with the judge, (probably 
the Frank fr/(n 20 ,) invited tlie parties to appeauheforc tliciu. ilu'y 
came, the assembled citijEcns being llkcwi^e piesent. * Piosecute tills 
quarrel no fartbci/ said Bishop Ciregofy, * be placible, and let him who. 
has done the wioiig makc/ompeiisation ; should his^wefilth piove insuf- 
ficient, the church shall buy Iljm ofl with hci.gold.’ But Chiamnisuul, 
the nearest Kinsman of the niurdcred uaan, rcliised to accept any com- 
]K)sition, and the assembly biokc up, ft was soon afterwards reported 
that Sichar bad been iiTurdercd upon a journey by his own attendants; 
(he was merely wounded).^ Iinmcduitely ('hrt^mniMiid and his paify 
fall upon Sich.ir’s country rqsidence, kill sOme of his servaufs, bum his 
hoascs, and drive away his cattle. Both parties were again siurmi(>in‘d 
before the Gravio, and the jftdges decieed that he who, rejecting a just 
composition, had burnt the houses, should forfeit one half of the com- 
posifion picviously adjudged to him, but that Sieliar must si ill pay the 
other half. This was a proceeding contrary to hnv, devised as a means 
of lestoiing peace. The church paid the money; both paities lespcc- 
tively swoic that neither would .speak a word against the othei,* and so 
the dispute seemed to be ended. 

** Not an ide;^ appears of royal intervention, or of the 200 ^nhHf 
fixed by Salic law as the price of the blopd of a frct;-born Fiank. it 
was to be a voluntary bargain in which neither party could Ijc coiiipcllcd 
to concur; and the sum offered must have been huge, since it was pie- 
supposed beyond the pecuniaiy ability of the wrong- doci. 

Bdt what has been related is o^ily half of thi$ strange inciflcr»t, 
which so clearly marks the latvlrts l|abita of the Franks. 1 he foes^vere 
so thoroughly reconciled that they fiequently feasted together and slept 
in the same bed (an edd (j^ermati custom). As they sat one day at 
Chramniaind's table, effinking together in miithful mood, Sieiisir said, 

^ Thou slioiildsf thank me, 'good brotbcr,/or h umg killed jhy kinsman, 
since tjie codipositi^n has made thee a li^ man.* ^Thcn thought Chran^- 
uisind in his heart, 'If I leave my kinsman^s lilooil imavengccU 1 am 

N ti* 
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‘ not worthy to be ciilled a man'.’ He put out the lights^ plove Sichars 
head ill twain^ and hastening to tlic king, told^how the thing had hap- 
pened, and prayed for assurance of his life<- He believed^ therefore, that 
he had acted with perfect propriety; out he had Bruncchild against 
him, because Sichar was a follower of hers, and Chramnlsiikl vras con- 
strained, to seek for safety In exilc^”* 


Anr. VIII . — Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller uiid Goethe y (Corre- 
spondence between Sckiller and Goethe,) 6 Bde. sm. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 18.‘{0. • 

These “ Epistolcc Clarorum Viroruniy^ we are afraid, will some-- 
,what disappoint expcclaliori ; not because they do not contain 
loaiiy letters eminently eharaiJtcristu: of the writers, and important 
towards fonuing a right estimate of their respective minds and 
literary habits, but because these letters are not separated 
sufficient care, from others which are neither characteristic nor 
impurlftnt. Men ,in real life, who write with the view of coin- 
muiilcating their-4*espectivc wants aiul wishes to each other, must 
touch on many topics which a\]udicious collector would omit as 
ill no way interesting to any but the pafues themselves. ” Wha); 
the deuce is it to me,” said the oWor Scaliger, “ vvhetlier Mon- 
tague loved white wine or red;” and this querulous observation is 
somewhat apt to occur to one’s mind iiiq)erusiiig these letters^ 
particularly those in the first volume, which were principally 
‘written, shortly after Schiller had begun to publish the perio- 
dical work called “ Die Horen/' and relate cliiefly to matters of 
bookselling and bookbinding; questUms of fine or coarse paper 
copies; engravings, contributions to- Writers, and so on. Not 
but that tliesc little details are occasionally amusing enough ; but 
they suit better with such persons as Madame de Genlis, than 
with the two greatest names in German literature, Schillei: and 
Goethe. Hence, we must say, it would h iwc been better for the 
purses and patience of the reader, if neni iy a third part of these 
letters liad been retrenched. * 

One extremely interesting poiqt about them, however, fs the 
perfect contidcnce which th^^y proveto have subsisted bctweep\the 
writers, each, in his respective style, at the head of Uterature in* 
Germany; Goethe, the inore^ Catholic in his genius, the more 

- . - — ..■■■ — — I 

* article was entirely written, mid in t^^pes, previously to the appearance of 
Luden's liftb volnm^ copies of which, have only recently arrived in this country. That 
volume •carries op the History to the (innl divkiou of the Frank empire into its French 
uiid German portions, dufin]§; tiie dissvntinns of the sons of /..ouis the PiouSt an appella- 
tion whicii the abthora have translated, strangely enough, le Dfbmnaire, We 

shall pi'oh!ibly%tan} to ihp ^yOrk, when some mow volumes have appeo’-ed, and enable 
us to exhibit a period of siniHitr character, although of shorter duration, than tliat em- 
braced ill the present article. . • , , * 
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conijirehetisive iu his*views» the calmer in his opinions, the luoio 
classically graceful in \n% cpmpositions ; Scliiller, with more of 
that irregular strength still clinging to him with which he had at 
first entered the field of literature, hardly yet settled in his notions^ 
either of philosophy^ life, or art itself, and, therefore, constantly 
changing his principles of composition ; yet, from his industry ' 
and fervour, ihakhig a deejper, if jiot a wider, iniprt ssioii on the 
public of Germany, and certainly far more generally read and 
understood in Europe. These men, so closely united in some 
points, and so very different in others, had not altogether harmo- 
nized on their first meeting; Goethe even thought that some of 
the doctrines in Schiller’s “ Essay on Dignity and Grace” were 
aimed at himself ; and as Uie^ one vesided in liis civil capacity 
at Weimar, while the other was attached to the univorsiiy of 
Jena, considerable time bad elapsed w'ithout materially aitering 
the terms of mere acquaintance on w'hich they stood. The cir- 
cumst^ce which brought them into that union .whicli gave rise to 
these letters, and to which both ac^^nowdedge their ohligutions for 
many important reciprocal benefits, was Schiller^s undertaking the 
literary and philosophical .periodical already mentioned, The 
Hours,”) with the view of .i:ou*iitcracting, in some measure, the 
false principles in philosophy, taste, and morals, which about that 
time, (1794,) disgraced the literature of Gennanv, in common, 
indeed, with that of the greater part of Europe. The co-opera- 
tion of Fichte and Jacob? iu the phHosophical department, of the 
Schlegels in the cfitical, and of Meyer in' matters relating to art, 
had been secured; Schilljflr,'\vho had already shown that lie could 
pass from poetry to philosophy, and from philosophy to history, 
was himself a host. But Schiller felt the want of some one w'lib 
would teach the ^public more by example than by precept, and 
who with his lighter productions would counteract the too didactic, 
tendencies of his other coacQutora. This assistant he sought and 
readily found in Goethe, . ^ 

From the commencomeiit of their qjcquaintance to the death of 
Schiller, in 1805, tiiesc two great men continued in. almost daily 
cofFcspondence ; communicating to each other the projects in 
which they were engaged, soliciting^or giving, advice on the con* 
duct of their respective workp, and exchai^iog opinions also on 
geneml questions of taste aigi literature. Eachfedt that the«criii- 
cism or encouragement of the )lber was the strangest incitement' 
to . renewed exertioa; tliough i£fe feeling wWv which Schiller 
contemplated some .of -the produotaoiis of his "riaal was occa- 
.sionally blended with a distrust of Jiis own, powers, and dissatisfiq:- 
tion with his own performances. Speaking of Goethe^a Wilhelm 
% M cislcr, he writes, I cannot exj^ess to you the panifiU sensalinu 
I feci on tt]irning from a production of this nature ualook into 
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iwy own being. With you, all is so cheerl^l, so, loving, so har- 
• nionioiisl\ blended, so true to humanity^ with me, every thing so 
liarsli, !so rigid and abstract, and so unnatural; for all nature is 
hypothesis, and all philosophy antithesis/' In another letter, 
after alhuliiig to what he conceives to bq the peeeltar characteristic 
.of Gootlie’s mind, its intuitiveness, he observes ; “ My under- 
standing works rather by symbols, and thus I waver between idea 
and perception, between rule and sentiment, between technicality 
:iiid genius,; I was surprised into poetry where 1 ought to have 
been philosophical, and into philosophy where I should have 
p<M tised. And even now, iiuagination too often destroys iny 
philosophy, and coW understanding my verse.7 Both his estimate 
of Goctlie’s genius and his ^wn were to a certain extent incorrect, 
flioiigli both were also substantially true. Goethe had undoubt- 
edly succeeded in cflbcting a rare blending of all the different 
elements of feeling, iancy, wit, and pathos in bis works, but he 
bad often carried ^Kis principle of repose, and this balance of 
contrary qualities, too far for the actual practical effect of his 
compositions, and thereby given to. them. an Utopian and unreal 
aspect of tranquilhty. Schiller, on thq other hand, though doubt- 
less the intellect and the imagination bad never co-operated in his 
inimi with that complete fusion which ihey had doue in that of 
Goethe, had, on the whole, addressed hiii^elf with more effect 
to tb^^ mind of his countrymen, and* if his intellectual armoury 
was less numerously furnished than tha( of his rival, he made up 
for it by the skill and strength with which he launched bis weapons. 
It is certain, however, that his interdbm*st' with Goethe was of 
essential beiielit to him in that particular in which he felt his 
deficiency ; — the effecting a harmonious miiori of his imagination 
with that abstract spirit of research which too often destroyed the 
cn'ations of his fancy, even iii thc.moment of their forinalioti. 

On the other hand, the restless* activity, the intensity mid 
fervour of Schiller, exerted amidst all the depressing inffuences of 
aUnost continual sickness,, together with his lofty principles of 
morals and criticism, seem to have .imparted a no less striking and 
beneficial influence to the iiiind of Goethe* ** 1 rejoice,” says he, 

** to tell you what pleasure I have ifferived from your conversation, * 
that 1 reckon thosodays to liavebee^ an epoch in my life, and how 
glad 4 am to have proceeded oh my way witliout much encourage- 
ment, since it seetn$ now, that after so unexpected a meeting, we 
are destiiicti ter proceed together* .1 liavcw always valued the. 
honest and uficoixiuiori earriestnoss whicU shows itself in all you 
liiivc writlcn and dou^/* -He speaks still more decidedly. on flic 
subject ill, the late notices of bis literary life, (vol. xxxi. p. 42.) 

Amidsttihis'pressurc of annoyances, what surpassed , all my ex- ’ 
IpectatioitS was my increasing coiiuectioii with Schiller; froni .the 
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ii»t U «n irrepreBsiblc progress in philosophical eultuie anrl 
hterarj uctiv%; the buAt «f a now spnng, tn which c\cny twig 
and seed shot forth with renewed activity. Of this th<‘ newly 
collected and arranged letters <m both sides are the best evidence. 

'pnjjr ceitainly do affoKl evidence of extraordinary and most 
varied literary activity on both sides. While Goi'thc is* performing 
his duties as imnistei, and losing ®f course much valuable time in 
the coienionial of a couit, he is at the same time finishing William 
Mcistoi^ composing Faust and Hermann and Doiotheu, each a 
mastci-jikrc in its way, throwing off iniiumciable little poems, 
many of them gems of ait, writing philosophical cssajs, iians- 
laling plays and novels from the Fiencb, Memoirs of Kenvenuto 
Cellini fioin the Italian; cridieising,. and tliat eaicfully loo, and 
with many suggestions and alterations of hiaown, the ballads ami 
poems of his fiiend ; and blending with ail this the study of gid- 
yaiyisin, of a new theoiy of culouis, and of butterflies. JNolhing, 
in short, is too exalted for him, nothing too* iiisignificaut, in his 
desire of Knowledge and enlatgemcnt of mind. Sdullei, on the 
other hand, confines himself a little luoie to inatlcis more strictly 
hfpiary ; but be snppli’es, Jjy flic most careful Ktudy for eaeh par- 
ticnlai subject, his want of general preparation; if he wiites a 
jjoem, be studies the habits and customs of the couiiliy, or the 
featiiies of the seene whicl^ be describes, in order to lelleet them 
at once with force and with fidelity. Many of the most interesting 
lettoi in these vo1unics*rolate to the I'omposition of Jus Wallen- 
stein, in which flic magiutudc and ronflicting nature of the mate- 
rials with which he had Ho deal, occasioned the most iinpoitaut 
ami icpeated alterations. Of Goethe’s works, that which is most 
fieqiiently alhided lo is Willyjlm Mcister, which was submitted to 
Scluilei III Its progress, and appears to have been viewed by him 
with flic greatest admiratiqii as a whole;, though in reference to 
particular parts he suggested matiy valuable currertions and itn- 
piovement.s, o( which several were adopted by Goethe. Many 
other interesting paiticulais may bu gleaned fioin these letters 
relative to Faust, 'A he Maid of Orleans, William Tell, Schillei’s 
sniallei Poems and Ballads, and other works on whith the writers 
were engaged dniuig the period to which the eoiffespoiidencp ic- 
lates. And to the futdre biogrjifiher of either, they will luidoubt- 
edly, when divested of tlie nwi) trifling and unimportant iflatlers 
with which they aie at present clogged, afford niost^ valuable 
Materials. We wdUld recommend, howi ver, the addition of an 
index of subjects, without wiiich, pcftitidaily in their present 
form, icfefence'lo them is exceedingly tifoubicsoine. • 
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Art. IX . — Der ylajktaml der Bmumchweiger am>&^ T*-" 

Sept ember j seine Verardassung and seine ndchsten Folgen. 
(I'hc Insurrection of tlie Brunswibkefs on the 6th and 7th of 
Scpteilibcry its Causes^ and its iomiediate* Consequences*.) 
Brunswick. 1830. 8vo. 

Thk pamphlet of which the title-page is prefixed to this tirticle, 
has been lately published at Brunswick without a name. The 
author of it, however, seems to have had access to the best infor- 
mation, and it contains a detailed and apparently impartial ac- 
count of the events which led to tlje late expulsion of the reigning 
Duke of Brunswick. We will avail ourselves of it to lay before 
our readers a brief narrativec6f thaPremarkable* revolution. 

Few princes ever ^nscended a throne with greater advantages 
than Charles, Duke of Brunswick. Under the enlightened and 
paternal sway of his grandfather and father, Charles William Fer- 
dinand and Frederick William,, the Briinswickers had learnt, not 
only to honour and revere their rulers, but to esteem and love 
them, as mixitig in private w'ith their subjects, and identifying 
their own interest txitli that of theii; peopled liqually well satis- 
fied M'ere the citi7.ens of Brunswick with the public administra- 
.|Jon under the llegeiicy of George IV,, Vhich followed the death 
of Frederick Williajii Quatre Bras-^ Fro& experience, .there- 
fore, they had reason 'to think well ihpit rulers. Nothing, ac- 
cordingly, could exceed the loyal hopes, and enthusiasm of the 
people of Brunswick at the accession of the youag Duke Clrarles. 
In' the tumult of popular joy, the suspicions of those were 
drowned who thought that they could trace in the deportment of 
the duke marks of coldness and wanf of sympathy with his sub- 
jects. The first year of his re^gii passed in apparent tranquillity, 
but not a. day V went by Mbicli did not d^amp the hopes and increase 
the melancholy forebodings of the people. The taxes vrere either 
increased or retained unaltered; wl^ife the expenditure for tiie 
public benefit was dimiiiisbed. Faidiful counsellors were dis- 
missed. ' The assembly of the ditatos, re-established during the 
Regenevi vyas not convened. ’^^The people in vain looked for one 
act of the sovei^ign di^ctod td^the ‘public welfare; nor had they 
even the poor consolation to tbruk Ahat the tnisgovernment was 
owlng^to the irregular passions of a youthful prince, when they 
> saw his delifoemte distrust and the phlegmatic iadiiference of his 
‘ disposition. * Sbbu i^terwards, the chie mhiisters of state, who 
had earned the gratitude and . esteem of* the people, vvere.dist 
missed, and, ’with Oh<e exception, forced to seek* aw ksylum in 
foreign, countries from tile insults niidoppiessioii to which they 
were exposed at fitomie. It was after the duke hud thus got rid of 
the disagreeable restraint of honest advisers, Uiai^be openly quar- 
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relied with his foimer*guardiau> the late King of England, ^ This 
indeecnt procei^iiig w»as dtcanipanied with a fcscissioii of tlio laws 
passed during the last ;year of the Regency, and a plain avowal 
never to recognise the represewtative constituliou, re-established 
during that administration. A set of seivile flatterers ifow rose 
into the favour of the dul^e. Foreign puiasites, prostitute writers, 
lawyers and piofessois of low i<jputation, obtained the liigbesl 
posts of the state. ' With these willing tools of despotism the ’ 
duke soon broke out into actb of lawiess violence. A young 
*inan who*had passed some censure on the thoalie, was, at tlie 
command of the duke, thrown into prison, and detained there for 
several weeks. The citizens began to tremble for their personal 
safely, and to communicate thoii itai\to confidential liiciuis. To 
prevent such expressions of alarm, police agiuits wcie Hcnt about 
in secret —Icttei s were opened and lead in the private cabinet of 
the duke. To be favoured or couutcnanced by the ^jirince, once 
the highest favour, was now the greatest misfoilune, as it was 
surely followed b\ winivcrsal distrust and aversion, liflt no mea- 
sirr<‘s of the government were more unpopidar than its financial 
legulalions. Although Inanv oiSces, even in the courts of justice, 
were left unfilled, and a parsimony very diffeieiit trom a wise 
economy introduced into fhe public expenditure, the public bin- 
dciis w'ere not only*not diniimshed, but increased; and taxes 
seemed only d^slined cither fo increase the duke’s treasiiic, oi to 
buy up newspapers. By these acts of rapacious extoitiou and 
shoit-sighted avarice many opulent families were driven from the 
capital; the poor were tXirowrt out of employment; llic lent of 
houses fell a third, their value one half; and the sums expended 
upon public works ami improvements were still fiiithcr icjluced. 
JMot satisfied with this unjust appropriation of the taxes, the duke 
next laised large sums by a sale of pujblic lands, which was 
expressly prohibited by an ’edict of Duke WiUiam Ferdinand. 
Bittei, a man yho had risen into high office from being a ’com- 
mon clerk, and was employed ^y the duke in opening piivate 
letters, had full powers for eflfectiag tlieae sales; and was paid by 
a percentage on the purchase monies, and a permission to ie<‘Cive 
gifts from the purchasers, It would needless to enumerate the 
other illegal apd outrageous Of thy duke* Men of rank 

and station were waptonly insultcil and driven into baiiHiinffcirt ^ 
inembeis of the Assembly of the Estates were annoyed with petty 
perisecution) just punishments ulipropcriy i emitted; the 
seutences. of the regular couits of justioe wore attacked, and the 
Estates wefc convened. Wbei| at last this assembly, in a<»- 
cordance with its constitutional righi^ nietw;ithout siiuimons tiom 
the sovereign, in M^ay, 1899 ^ the duke applied witlioiit success to 
the German Diet for* an abrogation of the law for the asleinbling 
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of llte Estates, wtiiidb produced an open breach wHh thfe Piet, 
and destroyed all hope in his subjects of his ever exercising a legat 
and constitutional rule* 

In thi.s state of things, with the decrees of the Diet hanging 
over his head, the tfuke left Brunswick in. the frarly part of 1830. 
The country was sitfi'cring'froin the vanious evils o/ the most de- 
plorable rnisgovernment ; anxiety, mistrust, despondency, alarm, 
distres?, every whpre prevailed.' As was expected, the absence of 
the duke tempted him to measures which might have endangered 
his personal safety if he had been within the reach of those who* 
were to Slider by them. Thei ^Cdmmcr-Collegium, a high board 
of administration, ‘was remodelled, contrilry to the law which re- 
quired the consent of the £8tates,'iand .was tilled with nleu of the 
desired subserviency. Even new tribunals were erected, so as to 
make the administration of justice dependent on the duke’s 'will. 
At the Same time an edict was issued, prohibiting all public ser- 
vants fmm being 'Absent from their place of residence single 
night witlftiit permission. Xni Some matters the ministers had no 
discretion without receiving instructions* from Paris, to the great 
hindrance and eiubarrasstnent of pliblie4xusiness : in others, Bitter, 
who was the organ of communieatfon* with (he duke, had full 
powers, and chieHy in the sale ofHhe'public lands. The grants 
which liad always to that time beep annually made for agricul^ 
tural works were for the first timfe wi^Jiheld, and immense sums 
of, public money sent to be squandered at Paris. 

Such w»a8 the state and such were the feelings of the Bruns- 
wick people, when they received the nWs of the French revolu- 
tloii.. All were naturally eager tp learn how this event -would 
influence the conduct of tlieir sovereign. They soon heard that 
the duke had fled from Paris, on foot, attended by a single 
officer, and that after a walk of several hoivrs, he had hurried to 
Brussels in a 'miScrable carriage. . Atll liis money and treasures' had 
been left in the custody of another dflficci', who was forced to give 
'iJP *nos| ol the arms to tho pei^pte of Paris, but saved the other 
eflects without any loss. Oii dw?, 13th of August, Hie citizens of 
Brunswick, who had expected di4t the duke would cross* to Eng^ 
land, heai^ that ^ bad aitived that morning in his qwn city^ 
attended only by a Frehcbmipi^'ilti^ Alloard, having travelled 
oA horseback, smd had reached his c!astle^ undbsetv^/by a back- 
Way. ’ Bitter^- the duke’s favourite, in vain attempted to per- 
suade Ihe people to ilkiminato, their houses ,at the return of their 
sovereign; aha a. procession of torci^b^aiers, cothposed, of the 
lowest public seiyAnts^ and other dependant perspils,; aftuie, amidst j, 
the silence of the cro'Wdy saluted the "dtikc with a few faint shouts 
wlien qU the balAony . oThis palace* 
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The duk©immediaitely . after his return appeared to anticipate a 
repetition of the events Vfhjch he had witnessed at P^^is. lie 
went to the theatre by a circuitous way; he rode out armed wuli 
pistols ; and one dav when a wheel came off his carnage, and some 
foot-passengers called out to warn, him of his 
their exclamations for seditious cnes, he took refuge in a e ^ 
boiirins house. It was generally^ understwd that he was pre- 
pared fo resort to extreme measures. The Baron von bierstorpff, 
who had been illegally banished from the territory of BtifosWic^, 
and was expected to return under a decision of the (rerman Diet, 
was to be received with some public rejoicmgs by his neighbours. 
Orders were accordingly issued by the duke, that •" this c^e the 
military were to fire grape-shot into the crowd— ortkrs which llie 
consequent absence of Sierstorpff alone pjevented from being 

cariT^d into effect^ » . , • > j i « i,:* 

The unpopularity of the duke was further 
breaking up a stiid kept for the general improvement of the breed 
of horses, which was sold to trading Jews at ^ 

iutimacy of an unknown foreigner at the palace bkewise height^ 
cned the suspicions of the.people ; apd placards po^ 

remote quarters of the city, complaining of. want of bread, and 
calling on the duke to reihara at home, and dismiss his foreign ^ 

^'*'At"tltis time an event bap'pened which nearly brought matte™ 
to an issue between tile prince and the P««P‘«' 
iiig example of the truth of the remark of Aristotle, that revolu 
lions 'though niado for g^at objects, often arise immediately from 
ZXoZli circumstances, f 

self at Waterloo.and. generally es^med and 

citizens, was, even at the duke’s table, assadfd with the 

liating foprbaches. The old “SS S 

and anguish at #uch a cowardly 

an illness which seemed to thrcatei^ JtoftJtfc*-^ When he. a P ^ 
recovered, the duke was pleased^ bestmV on him a y‘?tt* “ 
which the subject of the fonqer c^versatto* was renew^ m foe 
same style, ‘aoa witii such efect. thae.ffie ho 

next day. As soon as tbedpkp’wna apprized of tins eveiftihe 
. hastened to, the mom where the q^se lay almost warm , l^n 
revffing ^e wioicbed man who fa* just cxpir^, 

mams to be . forthwith 

that he must accustom himself fpt the ught 
Thd difiiiston of these words ^^ugh the tply 
' .. au im^ntaneous alarm. .Every bbe appropriatod . j _ 
feirfulpr^hacy : and when such was the avowed detoiiaination 
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, of the duke, all hopes of a peaceable arrangement between him 
and bis subjects were {dainly at eitd^ t 

Only one peaceable ,Kt followed this sad tragedy. On the 
Ist of September a deputation of citizens waited upon the duke 
to lepreseiit to him the dcploiablc state of public affairs, and* the 
necessity of convening the Estates in cider to consult with them 
on the best means of lelieviiig the genet al distiesst as the minis- 
ters possessed neither the confidence of the duke himself nor that 
of the people. only repl> vouchsafed to this application was, 
that Ciicuiiistances would give a clearei answer.*' 

Orders wore iimnediatcl> given to increase the watch, to lecall 
ait soldieis on leave of absencci and to serve out cartiidges to the 
men. On Monday,* Sept, {hh, si»tecii cannons with aiumuuition 
were diawii out in f|;ont of the bat lacks. Up to this time theic 
bad been no disturbance or liot on the part of the people : no 
breach of th6 public peace had been committed. But alter the 
signal bad been tliwi given by the duke, the contest could not long 
be deferred. In the evening pf that day the duke's caiiiage was 
attacked while returning from the theatre, Alloard, the favourite^ 
was niistakcii forhis master, and pullctd back by the crowd, as be 
was mounting the steps. Several stdties struck the cuniage, and 
one passed through the window; but* the duke succeeded in re- 
gaining the castle amidst tlio shouts of the populace. 'Fbe crowd 
dispersed over the town in separate iSodies, and broke some lamps 
and the windows of different public Jiuildings. The infuntiy 
woie soon st'cn mai;chiiig from their barracks into the casfle-yard: 
and the duke appeared on horseback v/tfh his sword diawin The 
people, unarmed, stood ia ciowds outside the castle: but nothing 
further took place than that Lientenant-Gcneral voii Uerzberg 
was sent to pailey with them, and (hat the duke was with dUH* 
cult) peisuadcd not to order the cannon to fire on the multitude. 
At last the space nesn the castle was cleared b) a regiment of 
hussars, and at balfopast two in morning tlie 7tb all was 
quiet. . , 

Early in the same day A^OOIhsu of gunpowder were, by tlie 
duke’s order, brought from their place of deposit to a church 
within the city; but, in cbmpliance with the immediate remon- 
strance of a tradesman, the ordeij; was recalled, and the gun* 
povrdcr restoicd to its former magazine* 

At 1 1 o’clock in the morning, the chief magistrate of the town, 
with sis dcputies> appeared at the castle, and requested an au- 
dience of the duke. They were twice repulsed by Bitter with the 
lanswer, that the duke was not yet drossed:^ but,«*at last; at 
]2 o’clock, they were informed that in an hours time the duke 
would grant them au interview. . At the appointed hour, there- 
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fore,- the deputation, having been aUmitted, represented to the 
duke the strong excifemetit of all classes of feis siibject8,, and the • 
necessity- of some immediate measures to-Wvert the impending 
storm. They recurr^i to their former i . tition for the assembling 
of the Estates, and requested, as the first step towards an adjust* 
ment, that the cannons should be removed to the, arsenal. In 
answer to these proposals, the' duke promised, in general, relief, 
to the poor, and labour to the unemployed; authorised the. chi^ 
magistrate to withdraw the cannon into the arsenal, and gave into 
his hands a poper'in which 5000 dollars were promised for the iut* 
digent, ahd employment in some public works. On the assetnbbng 
of the Estates, the duke was silent : but be desired that no cifi- 
zen should be allowed to carry fire-arms, or come near the castle, * 
adding, that he knew how to ckfend 1)is Own castlq, and they had 
only to defend the rest of the city# TIvJ King of Eiance,*\ 
added the dOke, had taken imprudent measures, had not kept 
liis word, and had thus offended subjects: but that he would ’ 
not adopt any half measures, and suffer things to comc to siich a 
pass as at Paris.’^ The deputation returned dissatisfied: and a 
proclamatiou, aiinounciag the results of the negotiation, Was re* 
ceived with distrust •All th® cannons, with ^ the exception of 
those ill the castle-yard, weira carried back to the arsenal, and the 
crow'd dispersed. * . 

On the same morning the^duke sent a notice to tfic inhabitants 
of the street opposite the castle to remove their effects from the 
front of their houses, as 5t was intended to fire upon the people 
wdtb grape-shot on the first Symptom of a tumult, and no damage 
would be made good e?K;ept that done to t}»e buildings. The 
effect produced by the diffusion of this announccnieut may be 
easily conceived. ' . ’ . 

. After the departure of the deputatipn, the duke, in the presence 
of several of his household and his ministers’, communicated to 
<3eneral voii Herzberg his intention to repress any future com- 
motion of the pipople by military force. The general represented 
to the duke the danger of such ^violent measures, and the expe«- 
‘ diency of listening to Ijhe demands of ibe citizens : the difficulty 
of maintaining any of the public buildings besides the castle, and 
the inutility of holding that post when the, rest of the town was 
either occupied of destroyed.. .also reminded his master, from 

. a late, example, of the diffiifiilty ofii^sistmg a people when dll Are 
animated by, ‘the same . spirit. *]^lse.d[uke inquired if he could 
depend on the fidelity of th6 kfiny* Hfe was answered, that’ the 
officers knew only the duty of Ubi^ietiCe, but, on account of the 
ill-treotmc fit which they had of lute years #received; the scantiness 
of their pay, vUnd tHe privatioiis to "which they had. been exposed. 
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they could not be well ' afibeted to their sovereign^ and; that the 
, privates could itot be expected to act \vith ieal and determination 
against a multitude fornx'd of their hinsineti and friends. To 
this statement the duke » e joined, that it might be true that he 
had not been suflicientlv liberal to the officers: it was not, how- 
ever, too late to remedy the omission : that djfi public monies 
were at his disposal : but that the officers nuist lirsjt fight for him 
against, the rebels, and show ^hat they deserved their reward.” 
The general declined to Ke the bearer of such a proposal ; and 
the conversation here terminated. 

About noon the duke was anxious and uneasy, inOving from 
place to place, and giving instructions to his officers. . The com- 
♦ iiiander of the artillery twice received oyders to fire among the 
people at the first disturbance. At 7 o'clock in the evening the 
iinlitary again assembled ki the castle-yard: they were distributed 
by the duke himself, so as best to defend the castle: the body- 
guard was posted in the castle-garden, and all the outer doors and 
wickets were dosed. By this tinie a large crowd had assembled 
without the gates, and after committing some smaller oiitragos, 
proceeded, with, loud shouts and imprecations, to attack the 
Chauceiy, or Ardiive-^Ofpce (the Cansle!), a building connected 
with the main* body, of the (Castle, ancl two other door-ways, one 
leading into the ca$t1e, tlfe other into tRe garden* At this critical 
niomcnb ihe-duke, by the represent|tiqns 8f his attendants, was 
convinced, that even if he ordered th^ military to fire, his life 
would be exposed to the utmost dahgei^ on account of the great 
number of the assailants. . While, therefore, ffie people were as 
yet kept back by the militaiy, he determined on iiiinaut flight. 
This resolution was tminediately executed. ' Taking with him two 
aides-de'^cam'p, a regiment of hussars, "and the body guards, as an 
escort, he sallied from the garden' jiist as the people were break- 
ing into it. He was escorted for some tuih> on 'his flight by 
these regiments ; afld about midnight,; neither disturbed bv the 
loss of his crown, nor the anxious convertutiqb t#f his follovvers, 
nor the sight of the flame of liis palace which lighted liim from* 
hi^ domimoiisi he unconcernedljr^tcok leave of those who returned, 
threw himself into his carriage, aiid drove away. 

In the mean tijine the efforts of the attacking party had hot 
been relaxed. The duke at hi& Jj^ari£ure had left 'General von 
Ileribeig; 'with ful|;jpoy^ers tp act pis hh-might thiuhbest Herz- 
berg attempted ito galh the assistance of the chief hiunicipal ma- 
gistrate and the civil force, but his cflforts were fruitless, and he 
iiearly lost his life in returifing to the c^tle. ' T^ decision was 
ndw to be take^ vyfaetber the csrstlevshpuld be jd^^fenfled or not. 
Witli the advice^^d in accordance to^t^e gehenil fepHiigs of the 
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officers^ he gave the command to the troopa not to Jire^ but to 
retreat when the crowd could not bo reHisted.>>vUbout firing. At 
the nioinent^or the duke's dej^arturc the Chainier; had boon forced, 
and the entrances into the castle and garden broken open. Tlic 
•troops accordingly. vvitlidrevv by degrees to the back of the castle*- 
yard, and thence ipto the gardens. The fire now burst forth from 
the windows of the Chancery ; in vam had the chief magistrate 
attempted to Jheck the fury of thj^. multitude; nothing could be 
beard but the yells and imprecations of the victorious besiegers. 
The right wing of the castle, in which were the rooms occupied 
by the difke, was next on fire ; every thing, of whulever kind, 
found in them, was thrown out of window, ^and eagtfrly destroyed. 
The chief magistrate wished to use the fire-engines, which hud 
been brought up by the burgker-guai'ds, but a thousand voices 
exclaimed tliat the engines would be bix)ken^if the attempt w'as 
made; tliat the castle must be levelled with the ground, liy 
midnight the fire had seized the whole right wing of the clsiie. 
The roof hud not yet fallen in, but blazed on Ifigh, tlirowing a iv-d , 
glare on the castle-yard and all the^neiglibouring buildings. The 
fire-engines were now fis^d for securing Xht houses of the citizens, 
w'hich w'erc endangered by {|ie intense heat of so* vast a coiiflagra« 

. tion. In ihh work both sbldiers and citizens joined. In the 
midst of the stunning noiaa caused by the crackling of the fiatnes, 
the crash of the fallifig walls, and the shouts of the infuriated 
crowd, and impeded by the boiicourse of men, some plundering, 
some saving from destruttion, Hjtj^rzfierg ;c6ntrived to preserve 
many of tlic most jprecious eftccts contained in the castle, ami 
particularly the.contents J^f the treasury. Numerous valuable 
articles and papers were the next day restored to the proper au- 
thorities. It was hot till break of day.Uiat.fir^engiiies cptild be 
brought into the castfe-yard, and even then the ofter of four days’ 
wages would not persuade any of the cro^d to join in working 
them. At last, when it beciine evident that the flames would 
spread from the left w'ing of (he. castle to the adjoining houses, 
some fe\y hand's gave assistance. But^it was not till near noon 
that, with the bi^lp of the military, the fire was completely extin- 
guished ; after the right wing, the centre, ahd part of the left wing 
of. the ducal castle had been' destroyed,. . • ' 

The chief magistrate now perceived, the necessity of organizing 
a Burgher-guard, before thjB^iower.^sses could proceerJ to Other 
acts of .violence^ unconnected with 'the expulsion of the reigning 
duke, and not prompt^ by the de^re of .wreaking vengeance on^ 
an oppressor. In the course of the day a body of 1800 men was . 
organized, and at seven o’clock in the .eventing the most profound 
tranquillity preveiTed throughout the whole city. 
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Ou the same day a committee of lb<^ Estates mpt and debated; 
and in a declaration of the 9th of September, the assembling of 
the whole bod} was promised withm i short time. It w^as now 
necessary to provide for the vacant throne* All e}es were turned 
toviaids \\ ilham, the \ouiiget brother of the late duke. An ad- 
dress, inviting him to appear in tlic n^ids^ of the lirunsnrckeis, 
and b} his presence to atiengtheu the bond of the laws and of llie 
social union, was prepared foi^ signature, and nuinerou^iU signed. 
On the 10th of September, Duke William made his public entr) 
into the town, amidst (he. cheers and congratulations of the 
people. He soon addressed his new subjects in a proclamation; 
tlcw ministers wore appointed; and in tlic space of a week the 
general tran<|uilluy was so far restored, that all peisons had le- 
turned to then usual occupatlonstand amusements.’^ 

The revolution of f3runswick, no less than tho^e of Saxony and 
Belgium, wa.s th'e child of the Fiench revolution of July last. 
Although in all three cases, and particulaily the iiist, the govern- 
ment had been most oppressive both fiom tlie intciest and igno- 
rance of the lUleis, the oppression would doubtless have been 
endured, if the had hot been /oiiscd to^ resistance by a 

sympathy witli the French, and the ^oscample of \heir successful 
conflict with the military.f It ^hid, we believe; by Madame 
de StabI, tiiat the Russian constiiutioh was a despotisme hmit6 
par rassassinat.’* The four revolutions of the last six months 
must consflnntly and forcibly remhifl^all 'monarchs, whether con- 
stitutional or absolute* that if all ,lawl are trampled upon, then 
power 1 $ at least limited by itisurrectiou. Tlje inemoiy of these 
revolutions, following each other in ao<!^ quick succession, will be 
a warning to all future piinces* however bent on arbitrary rule^ 
that it is their intciest no less than their duty, to respect the 
writteU laws, the established constitution of the state, and the 
unanirnoul^ wishes of their subjects-^ 

** Ne popolm frequens 
Ad arma cessantes, ad arms 
Concitetj impCriufuqua frangat." ** 


* A ireneral persuasion hia prcvaa<<l in Ihia vaOntry, founded on the cofiduOC of the 
Duke of Brunswick to oor late ktnj, thatdi^ luliid of the duke was, partially at least, 
<Utfanged. Ihere is no intimation ofisuch a suspicion iu the pamphlet which we have 
reviewed; whether because the belief doe« not exist among hta former sub/ects, or out 
of rqipaoi to his broUier, the reigmng duli^» vftt know nok There is eertaiuly no part 
i t t)ie duke's conduct, as there represented, vdiioii mi^t not have been the act of a 
weak, seliishf obstinate and unprincipled mam * An necount of his quairel with his 
guardian, the late Kkig of JBiigland, may be seen In the foreign Beview, No. VI. and 
the Annual Register, Vol« LXfX. p. SS8. 

t We use this expression with reference only to*tbe u»ue of the contest. In fact, 
•the military were not beaten by the popotacO either at Paris oi Brftnswick. In the 
otie place they retired for want of nuiiiiuaition snjl provisfions ,*in the other they refused 
to act. , , 
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All revoliitioiis, liovvevtir good and dfsirublc llic object for 
which the\ are eflbctcd, are evils in thenisolve.s. It is a dangcioiis 
tiling for the friends of o^der and the laws to set the example of 
desti’oying that order and breaking those laws, and to call lu the 
a.ssistati(‘cr of the lowest ranks for that purpose. If the disease is 
deadly, the remedv is also perilous. A double guilt, therefore, is 
incurred by rulers such as the Duke of Brunswick anil Charles X. 
that by their fnisgovernment they not only inflict great suflbrings 
on their subjects, but drive the p*eople to relieve their suftbriugs 
by a desperate remedy; when recourse is had to that snmmum jus 
to which till laws niUst indeed bend, but which is never resorted 
to witliout destruction of property and life — the disturbance of 
credit — tlie suspension of commerce — and confiscations, banish- 
ments and executions for political oiiinious and crimes. 

When a nation has past safely through such a crisis, niul has 
recovered from the eiVects both of the disease and the cure, it is 
the })art of all honest men, who wish, well lo their country, to 
attempt to perpetuate the constitution in its* new form, and to 
w'ilhstand a counter-revolution. ^ These considerations should 
w cigh not only with native statesmen, but also with foreign courts : 
nor can any thing but tlfe necessity of self-prcs^irvatiou justify an 
interference to restore a fulkn dynasty of a deposed monarch. In 
the case of Brunswick there seem to be the strongest reasons 
why the (Jerniaii Diait and the chief nations of Europe should 
abide by the decision of the*tfeoplc. The reigning duke is of the 
ancient uyuasly, and nowtrules by the free choice of liis subjects; 
the deposed sovergigu haS proved himself to be a cruel, heartless 
and incorrigible tyrant'; yud the territory of Brun.swick is of so 
small an extent that the changes in its internal government cannot 
be of much importance lo foreign nations. We hiwc therefore 
seen with sincere pleasure the recent conmiuincatiuii of the King 
of England to the Estates of BrunsUdek, that “ they may look to 
him for protection and aid ill their endeavours to obtain redress of 
their just grievances, and that he will proceed to lake such mea- 
sures as are best calculated lo secure lo his beloved nephew, 
Duke William, the rights of sovereignty/* This declaration ot a 
powerful and beneficent monarch cannot fail (whatever may be 
the secret wishes of the German courl.s) lo secure the reigning 
Duke of Brunswick on bis throne, and to save the Biunswickcrs 
from a second infliction of theirTo^rnier oppressor. • 
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Art. X. — 1. Lafcu/ctie en Amcriquc ea 1S(24 et 1S25', on 
Journal d^uH .trials I'uis/ Par M. Lovasscur, 

Sccictaiic (III GciKMTil Lafayette. ''PSiris, 1829. 2 vols. Svo- 

2. .Lajfnfcite in America in 1824 and 1825, or Journat of a 
Voyage to the United States. By M. Levasseur, Secretary to 
General Lafayette during liis Journey. Translated by J. D. 
.Godman, M. D. Philadelphia, 1829* 8vo. 

3. Lettres s'ur les Etats Unis. Par le Prince Achille Mnrat. 

Paris, 1830. 12mo. 

We have been singularly unfortunate in the class of Iravellers, 
who have professed to give the English public information on 
the subject of America. While our Clarkes, our Burckharclts, 
and our Denhams, men on yvhosc eandour and powers of observa- 
tion we could imphcitly rely, have explored every other part of 
the globe with the minutest attention^ we are not aware that any 
traveller of uniinpeached character for impartiality and accuracy 
has yet published a^volumc on the United States, wliich has the 
slightest pretensions to be called philosophical. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is less necessary that we should have any direct or minute 
accounts of the state of affairs in that country. An acute observer 
of human affairs wwild arrive at a* knowledge of the slate of 
the people without them. He has oftly to consider (a difiicult 
task we allow) what would be the condilidn of man in a highly 
civilised state, untouched by the corruptrons of fashion, unbiassed 
by a veneration for antiquity, his facultifcs allowed to expand bee 
from those checks which the tnanucrisui of long establislied 
governments and the despotism of opinion impose among our- 
selves, excepting such as are absolutely necessary to the security 
of his person and property. This possibility of duly appreciating 
the American character and condition, by means of a simple 
knowledge of the fundamental principles on which their govern- 
ment is founded, seems to have .struck Tnllcyrand in a letter to 
Madame de StacI from the United State? 

J’avois envie,’* he observes, d'oerire qilelqiic.^ chose siir fAmc- 
riqite ct de vous Tenvoyer; miv? je tn^ suis aper 5 ;u que e'etoit ini projet 
insc«st\ Je i-envoie le pen rl observations que j*ni faites aux conversa- 
tions que j*€sperc avoir quclque joUr dans les longues 8 oire 6 s avee vous. 
L’Amerique est comme tous les antics pays : il y a quelqucs grands faits 
que taut le inonde connaft, et avec l^qneh on p^ut d*un cabinet de Co- 
penhague deviqjBr VAin^ique loute entiere* Vous savez quelle cst la 
forme du gouvennuent 5 vous savez qu'il y a grands ct inimenses 
terrains inbabites, oik cfaacim pent acqtierir.mie propriete k un prix qtii 
n'a aucuii rapport avec les terres dTuropc : vous connabisez la nou- 
vCaiile du pays, point de capitaiix, et bcaucoup d*ardeur pour faire for- 
tune, point de manufactures, pareeque Ih main-d’oeuvre y est ct y sera 
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encore 1on|2:-tcmps trop chCre. Combinez tout ccla, et you* savez 
TAmcrique mieux quo niHjprit6 c1c$ voyageura." 

We Yvould not have it viigposed that it is onr intention or re- 
commendation to discard or under-rale the accounts of travellers, 
in estimating the social and political condition of the United 
Slates, but wc thijik that this principle may be safely opposed to' 
the assertions of the Americans themselves, thot they are the 
most difficult ^people in the world* to understand. On the con- 
trary we consider them the most easy. They have none of the ar- 
tificial distinctions of rank, none of tlie multifarious 'restrictions 
wliich, ill the Old World, warp and oppose the developments of the 
human mind, and which form the chief obstacles to all a priori 
reasonings on political subjects. The Americans are left by tludr 
government in a state of nature, or nearly so : we do not use the 
phrase in an offensive sense, but on the contrary as implying the 
highest praise to their rulers : our definition of a good govern- 
ment being, that it is one that leaves its subjects in a stale ot 
natural and uncontrolled freedom, so far as is#consistent witli the 
preservation of peace and the maintenance of justice. Such is, 
or we ought rather perlyips to say, such with some excep- 
tions, the condition of toe American people, for they have lately 
bejviin to swerve from that vrise course which had hitherto marked 
their conduct. , • 

Captain Basil HaH is the latest of our own travellers in the 
United States, who has ftvoureri us wW* bis observations. 
Captain Hall is an able alid accomplished man, who, we have no 
doubt, wrote in piJrfect sincerity, and believed himself to be as 
free from prejudice us hej says he was; but an impartial reader 
can hardly rise from a. perusal of his work, without concurring 
in the opinion of one of his American review^ers, that he was 
under the influence of a feeling, which utterly incapacitated him 
from seeing the country ns it is.’^ Ho^has consequently been 
led ipto innumerable errors,* which have been exposed in detail, 
though in a spirit far removed from that of fairness or impar- 
tiality, in a pamphlet lately published in this country.* We 
trust that the obseivatious whicli vVe shall have qccasiou to make 
in the course of this article will be such as not to lay us open to 
similar imputations. We do not mean to limit ourselves to the 
topics suggested by the two works whose titles we have prefixed, 
but shall draw freely from otiier satirces, and also endeavoar to 
turn to account the opportunities derived from some persomd 
acquaintance with the sufcyect* But we must first say a word 
or two on the books before ns. 

— .... - 

• A Review of Cfiipt. Basil Travela b) Nwtl« Araetica. Americas, 

kondoai, 183Q, • 

. 0 ^ 2 * 
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.M. LevaN-st ur accompanied General Lafayette in the capacity of 
secretary, in the visit which the General paid to the United States, 
in the years 1 BCi4 and \ 82,5, at the iuvitrtion of the Congress. On 
his return he wrote an account of tfiis interesting expedition, of 
whicli the original, and a translation, published at Philadelphia, 
arc now before us. We cannot conceive a niore heart-stirriiig 
sight than the spectacle of the friend of Washington and Franklin 
visiting, in his old age, the scenes of his early reno\;n, and, as one 
risen from the dead, beholding the splendid maturity of a nation, 
in establishing whose liberties he bad played so conspicuous a part. 
It is seldom given toman to witness such a magnificent realisation 
of his lio])es. Lafayette had fought for the United States when 
they contained but three millions of inhabitants, when they were 
engaged in a w^ar, the success of which appeared almost hope- 
less, and which, when their independence was secured, had left 
them in a state of poverty and impotence, w'ith no other re- 
sources but in the genius of the people. Now, when he returned 
to visit them aftet* the lapse of nearly half a century, the three 
millions had increased to twelve, they possessed a territory equal 
in extent to two thirds of Europe, their poverty was a revenue of 
five millions sterling without internal uxes, and their flag Nvas 
known and respected in eveiy quarter of the globe. 

Of course the General was recciveckwitb the most unbounded 
entlmsiasm ; iiis joiirnoy was a triumphal progress from one end 
of the Union to the other, alul his»whole time was taken up in 
receiving addresses, and attending mijetings, balls aud dinners, 
given in honour of his visits Amidst *$uch continued scenes of 
festivity, it w’as of course impossible fo» M. Levasseur to take an 
impartial view of the condition of the^couutry, and his book is 
consequently tinged with the agreeable feelings, which he must 
have experienced at so hospitable a reception. His account 
must therefore be received with caution, except in those points 
wliere he criticises what he saw; •for pM.cisely the same rea- 
sons we put Confidence in these stalcrneiits, as we do in the 
few laudatory paragraphs with which Captaiit Hall has inter- 
spersed his travels: in bdth eases they are the evidence of an 
unwilling witness. The fxmpcTor Alexander, when he visited 
England, surprised at the number of well-dressed persons that 
crowded his steps wherever .he went, asked where were the 
canqille? M. Levasseur, less Shrewd than the autocrat, seems 
to have almost persuaded himself that there really were none in 
America. The quantity , of Unappropriated land must doubtless 
cause their number tp be infinitely fev^er than in old countries^ 
but the fact that iu the city of New York alone, which reckons 
under 200,000 inhabitants, 31,000/. is sometitiies expended in a. 
single year for thP supfiort of Uie poor, ought to make us hesi- 
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tate in bBlieving in tlie Hoi^existence ol pnupciism anion<r our 
Transatlantic brethren.^ 

The ui^prcteiiding letters of M. Acliille Murat, ,son of the 
celebrated King of Naples, are written in an amusing st}1e, with 
all the vivacity of a Frenchman, and with a fair mixture of can- 
dour and in){y!lrtiaiity. Having l^st all hop(*s of succeeding to 
his father’s crown, he collected the scattered remains of his for- 
tune, uaturalized himself in America, and is now a slave-iiolding 
proprietor in the state of Florida. 


There is not a little to excite the ctiuour^propre^oi England in 
the contemplation of the United States, p^irticularly when we 
compare their condition M'ith that of the ill-starred colonies of 
Spain. In the former case, we see the seeds gf liberty, which 
ourselves have sown, flourishing mth unrivalled luxuriance, and 
the tide of civilization, to which we^ have given the first impulse, 
rolling on with continnaUy increasing force, carrying our name 
and language over the^algfiost tronndless regmus of the New 
World. Ill the Spanish paft of America, since the inhabitants 
have thrown off the voiced of the mother country, revolution has 
succeeded revolution Ihdth awful rapidity; the state of ignorance 
and debasement in which they were kept is now visited on the 
unhappy colonists themsc|i^es as well as on Spain, who, by obstt** 
nately refusing to •recognise their independetice, deprives herself 
of those advantages whiclS she might derive from their commerce, 
small as those advantages are to what they might have been, had 
she acted from the beginning in the liberal spirit of England. 
We are far, however, from joining in those anticipations which 
the prognosticators of evil and abettois of despotism are for ever 
ringing in our ears. It is difficult to collect authentic accounts 
of the state of Spanish America before the revolutions, but from 
the slight grounds wc have for fomiing an opinion, we should 
doubt whether tlie disturbances epsuc from their present 
anarchical liberty are grealef ihaii tbe miseries which were in- 
flicted by the murders, robberies, legal confiscations and cxecii* 
tions, which resulted from the.prpfi^tion of Spain. 

The state of the Ia7us and jndic^i polity of the United Slates 
is, or ought to be, to ‘Englishmen a subject of the deepest interest. 
Burke, in his speech on American ^conciliation, said of his 
American contempor^ies/*^ in no country perhaps in the world 
is the lawift) general a study Xhis is still substanlially true^ 


* M'Viclcat’s Introductorv Lecture on iPolhical KconoidT, deliTered fu' Columbia 

College, New York. 
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ilicir descendants iiave translated Byr.kcfrshoek, Martens^ Pothier, 
and, in fyict, we believe the greatest part of the continental jurists, 
and added -to them valuable notes, while several periodical pub- 
lications are specially devoted to the discussion of legal questions. 
Deriving their laws from the same sources as our own, the traces 
of the feudal times, ao indelibly marked on the whole system of 
English jurisprudence, were, at the period of their revolution, 
equally prominent in the American. It becomes consequently a 
subject of no slight importance, particularly when we are endea- 
vouring to remove those blemishes which the lapse of time and 
change of manners have caused in our laws, to investigate *by 
what means those which liere equally felt on the other side of 
the Atlantic, have .been got rid of. We are confident that a 
richer harvest than is commonly imagined may be gathered by 
the legal inquirer, from a consideration of the several judicial 
systems in the twenty-four states of the Union. The constitution 
of the Union guarantees to each individual state a republican 
form of government, without which it^ would cease to form a 
member of the ^confederacy. Consequently the main, features 
of each of the state governments, that is, the governor, the senate, 
and the house of representatives, as t^ell as the general mode of 
elections, being the same, the effect of the dflffercnce in the crimi- 
nal and civil laws maybe more accurately judged than in the 
case of Europe, where the dissimilaritj in the forms of govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the difference of language and manners, 
oppose far greater obstacles to our endeavours to discover the real 
excellencies of the several systems. 

In conformity with that apathetic spirit, with which English- 
men, we know not why, have usually regarded every thing relating 
to the United States, little is known among ns of the numerous 
ameliorations of our law% which have been carried into effect by 
the Americans. Perhaps it may be Jiuie flattering to our pride 
to see our ancient colonists so much in advance of ourselves in the 
application of the principles of jurisprudence to practice. Some 
there are doubtless among us who imagine that little is to be gained 
in any point of view by an acquaintance with the legal system 
of America; but whether pride ^rdgnorance is the cause of this 
indifference, we submit that, considering the source from whence 
it has sprung, a system cannot be undeserving of our atlentioh, to 
which M. Comte, one of the most celebrated Prench political 
writers of the day, and who at least \vill*be taken as an impartial 
witness, has applied the following brilliant eulogy : — 

** Nos ^h^ories lesplus brillantes sont, sous le rapport des institutions, 
de beauepup en arriere des pratiques Am^ricaines; lea legislateurs de 
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VAinertque ont execute* saus violence ct presqne sans eSgrts^ cc que ky 
philosophes -anciens ou moeftrres n'auraieiit pas oste coiiecvoir/’ 

A useful iutrocUictlou to a knowledge of American "IsCw lias 
lately been published in this country by Mr. Parkes, of Binning* 
ham^ in a single* octavo volume. It contains the statutes and 
orders of th(>Court of Chancery <md the statute law of real pro- 
perly in the State of New York:*th‘e author has prefixed to this a 
short but clear account of the equity jurisdictions and law of real 
propertyj.as it exists throughout the whole of the United States^ 
and we shall make considerable use of this introduction in the 
following observations on American jurisprudence. 

It is now more than four years since Mr. Humphreys, in his 
able work on real property, pointed out the defects of, and siig* 
gested remedies in the English system. ThSse defects, which ex- 
isted equally in the American laws, have long since been removed, 
while interminable delay seems to characterise every endeavour at 
a similar reformation of our own. It is remarked by Mr. Parkes, 
as a singular fact, and wc may aJd not a little humiliating; that 
the parliamentary reporiC and discussions on tli|3 English Court of 
Chancery have actually been of more use to the Americans than 
to ourselves. • 

Though in the ch^ters which were granted to the original colo- 
nists, the feudal rights of life sovereign in the soil were formally 
recognized, yet even ihc^, for all purposes of enjoyment and alien- 
utioii, the lands were really allodial; by a statute passed by the . 
legislatures of New YoiJ; and Massachusetts, since the establish- 
ment of their independence, this allodial title of the piopriclor in 
his lands has been placed beyond ail doubt, and thus those numer- 
ous sources of litigation, which proceed from aiir absurd adhe- 
rence to the forms required by the obligations of military fealty, 
are among our ancient colonists entirely removed; for though 
laws distinctly ^recognizing this principle have not (as far as wc 
are aware) been passed in all the otbqfr statevS yet for all practical 
purposes the allodial right of the landed proprietor is formally 
established. The grievances resulting from our system of copy- 
holds and manorial services, from uaes ami trusts, from the inca- 
pacity of married women to fiuivcy,, from the necessity which ex- 
ists with us of naming the heiri of ' the alienee in all alienaimns in 
perpetuity, apd from the cumbrous ittachincry of fines and reco- 
veries, are in America either considerably ameliorated or entirely 
removed. The state pf»the lawrespec^ng estates tail may be seen 
from the fdllowiiig extract from IMfr. Duponceau’s ** Dissertation 
on the Jurisdiction of thetCourts of the United States,” quoted 
by Mr, Parkes. ► • • 
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“ Of estates tail in the several States of the Union. In four slates 
these ct»tate.s were never known to have baeii''tii existence^ viz. \'crniontj 
1 llinois^.f Indiana, and Louisiana. In one, viz. South (yurolina, the statute 
dc donis never was in force, but fees conditional at common law prevail. 
In twelve they have been abolished, or converted by stgitutcs into fee sim- 
ple absolute, viz. New York, Ohio, Virginia, Nortlj Carolina, (Jeorgia, 
Missouri, I'encssee, Kentucky, Connecticut, Alabama, Mississipi, and 
New Jersey j but in thq last four a species of estate tail still exists, being 
for the life of one donee, or a succession of donees then living. In six 
they may he barred by deed, acknowledged before a court or^^iomc ma- 
gistrate, viz. Rhode Island, Maine, Pennsylvania, MassachUvSetts, Mary- 
land, and Delaware; but in the last four they may also be barred by iinc 
and coiUTTion recovery. And in one only do they exist as in England, 
with all their peculiar incidents/ viz. Ntfw Hampshire.” 

All the irnprovemewts that Mr. Droiigham desired respecting 
the conveyances of estates held by married women in their own 
right, or in which they would be dowaWe, have been effected.*' 
l^iie absurd doctrine of tadcing, by which a second mortgagee, if 
he was ignorant of the prior chatgc when he advanced his money, 
may, with us, by getting an assigtitnent of\any legal interest ante- 
rior to the first mortgage, take pretedtyice of the first mortgagee, 
lias boon utterly exploded, and the simple rule of qui prior est 
tempore, potior est jure,” is every where obsqj*ved. ■ 

I1ic absurd rule in our law, by which, if an estate is given to a 
plurality of persons, without adding any explanatory words, they 
become joint tenants of the lands, ba^ been remedied in the 
United States by the obvious plan of jreversifig the rule, as in 
nearly every case the interest of the parties requires that they 
should have a tenancy in common and not a Joint tenancy. 

''In New York and Delaware, estates conveyed to executors and 
ifustocs arc excepted from the mle of construction introduced by. statute. 
The propriety of this exception is obvious. Tl»e actual law of New 
York and Delaware, both with regard to the general principle and the 
exceptions, coincides exactly with the piovlsioii proposed by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, who says, ‘ where land is aliened to two or more jointly, W’hether 
with or without distinction of shares or interests, or in whatever terms, 
the share of each of them, upon his death, shall pass to his real repre- 
SLMitatives, and not to any surviving proprietor, unless an express right of 
Mirvivorship be given, or in the caseof qptive tnistees/ 
c 

The custom of primogeniture, so firmly rooted in. the English 
system, would of course c^use tlie American law of descent lobe 
in great measure iuapplicoble in England; stilly hojvever, the 
Americans have introduced several improvements in the law ,of 
ildscent not touching on tliis point, wliich might be advantageously 


• Pi\|lses^5 Introduction; p. 7^, 


t Ibid. p.72. 
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transplanted to this side ^of the Atlantic. The English law, by 
whicii a parent cannot suc^d to the son's estate, and winch 
requires a collateral heir to be of the whole blood of the anot^stor 
dying seised, a law, wliich Mr. Humphreys justly stigmatises as 

repugnant to ev^'v principle of property, and to the moral feel- 
ings of kindrej,'* has teen abrogated in all the states, Black- 
stone's seventh canon of descent, ty vvhicli kindred derived from 
the blood of the male ancestors, however remote, are admitted 
before thqse frpm the blood of the female, however near, which 
Mr. Parkes properly characterises as violating the feelings of 
nature, is observed in very few districts of the Union. Therd is 
no uniformity, how^ever, in the several^ States in the law's relating 
to this subject: in Georgia a preference is given to the brothers 
and sisters of the half-blood in the paternal dine, while in Penn- 
sylvania the inheritance is divided among the next of kin of equal 
degree to the intestate. 

The very obvious improvement on the English law, recom- 
mended by Mr, Humphreys, which should render the real as well 
as personal estate of thc/leceascd liable for his simple contract 
debts, has been carried into effect in most of the*statcs. Also du- 
ring the life of the debtor, Jiis real estate is liable for tho payment 
of his debts, except ig the State of Virginia, which all travellers 
concur in describing as the tinost aristocratic part of the Union, 
and of which, it appears^ the large landed proprietors have felt 
that reluctance, whicli Mf. Humphreys anticipates would be felt 
by ours, at a proposal of •subjecting their real estates to the pay- 
ment of their debts of mTery description. 

M. ]jcvass(3ur was much struck, and well he might be, at the 
absurd law in the State of New York, which incapacitates a person 
from sitting on the bench after he has attained the age of sixty years; 
an absurdity, which could not be more glaringly exposed, than by 
the fact of the appointment of Mr. Kent as a commissioner to 
revise the laws of the State, after he was superannuated as a judge. 
This gentleman, whose leaniing and , abilities justly entitle him to 
the appellation of the Blackstone of America, is the author of 
** Commentaries on American Law,^ which, like the Commentaries 
of our celebrated English judge, were originally delivered in the 
form of lectures at Colombii! (Allege. 1 hey contain a fujj and 
luminous account of the legal institutions of the republic, and 
though not quite completed, are considered, we believe, throughout 
the States, as the standard work on AnEiericau jurisprudence. 

It is an anomalous circumstance, that in a land which we are 
accustomed to consider as a model of simplicity and uprightness, 
the practice of gambling in lotteries, and places devoted to tliis 
purpose, which befs been some time forbidden in Englp^d^ 
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now appears on the point of meeting with a similar fate in France, 
should be sanctioned by legislative aCktiiarity in the United States. 
In York, several lottery offices exist with the connivance of 
government; the legislature^ it is true, has forbidden the cstab- 
iishinent of new ones, but with what we cannot but consider as a 
culpable weakness, it has rt^fused to withdraw^ its protection 
from the old one.s, on the plea that they exist in virtue of privileges 
anterior to the constitution; the city is consequently exposed, in 
the words of M. Levasseiir, ** to a scourge niorp terrible than 
drunkenness or prostitution, which extends its ravages through the 
city of New York, and daily taints the public morals.”’**' New 
Orleans also contains numerous gambling establishments, to which 
licenses are granted by ihfe government in the same way as at 
Paris. •* 

Slavery and the laws relating to the free persons of colour form 
a foul spot in the picture of the American Union. On this sub- 
jcict wo are persuaded there is little accurate knowledge in Eng- 
hind. The travellers of our nation who liave visited the slave- 
holding states, have, as far as our observation goes, been either 
persr)ns whose morbid horror of slavery has prevented them from 
taking a sufficiently close view of its fitate, or whose unfounded 
prejudices against the whole American ns^tion have utterly dis- 
qualified them from judging impartially on any subject relating to 
that great republic* For this reason we shall abstain in the fol- 
lowing obsei'vations from quoting the Work of any Englishman, 
and should have done so even though w/; had not been warned of 
its donger by the sweeping denunciation of M. Murat, who de- 
clares thot on the subject of slavery, there is not a single page, in 
any Engiisli traveller, that has been dictated by cotuinon seuse.f 
M. Murat himself, however, is chargeable with entertaining pre- 
judices against the English government, on the subject of slavery, 
not IckSs unfounded than those which ho ascribes to our coun- 
trymen, when he accuses it of employing writers tb exaggerate the 
evils of American slavery, Vith the view of discouraging emigra- 
tion to the United States. This is a mistake into which, to say 
fiothing of its intrinsic improbability, he could hardly have fallen, 
had he been aware of the evils which excess of population is now 
inffiqtiiig on England. 

In thirteen out of the twenty-four States slavery has been 
abolished by law; in the eleven ^thers it exists 'in full vigour, 
though variously tnpdtftefl* according to ^e genius and character 
of the several goyernmeuts. Much more inquietude is felt with 
ifespect to the free blacks than the ^'slaves, for there, as every 

* Lafayette in America, voK i. p. 124. f bettres sur lesEtatsITnls, p« 114. 
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where else, the whites ^ave an unconqueraMe aversion to any 
connection 'or intercourse wfth persons of colour; and this puts 
a complete check to an amalgamation of the two raceSi • Dis- 
content is not unfrequently excited amongst, the slaves by the 
sight of their bldck free brethren^, who usually live in a state 
of complete idleness. By a law. lately passed in the State of 
Soutli Carolina^ every traveller \?ho enters that province with a 
black servant is deprived of him on. the frontiers, where he is im- 
prisoned,, .and. only returned to his master when he is about to 
leave the State. The reason given for the enactment of this law 
is the fear that tumults may be excited among the slaves by free 
black strangers, who never fail to to thena- of liberty,* A 
negro, whether free or enslaved, cannbt travel without a passport, 
and every white has a right to stop and detain him in prison f if 
he is not able to pVove his freedom. The .desire of some States 
to rid themselves of the free blacks has induced them to impose 
a heavy capitation tax on these unfortunate persons, and even to 
authorise their sale if they are unkble to pay it4' This appears 
to he a most impolitic ut*easiti e, as without diminishing their num- 
bers in the Union, it can ortly serve to increase the dislike between 
riie two races; and in ca 3 ^ of an insurrection the contest betw'een 
thorn would be maintained with a more determined hate and 
ferocity. In most of the iitates, they may be sold to pay the 
debts of their masters contracted before their emancipation, and 
even the expenses^of theif imprisonment, if they should be detained 
while travelling for not having certificates of their liberty .§ In 
thirteen of the States, tfio constitution expressly forbids them to 
vote, and in all the others, except Pensylvania and New York, 
they are deprived of this privilege by special laws. Some of the 
southern States have forbidden free negroes to enter their domains 
under severe penalties — a law which, equally 'with some of those 
above-mentioned, has gh'en rise to long discussions as to its con- 
stitutional character. The constitution of tlie United Stales de- 
clares that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’’ But a 
free negro of New York is a citizen of that State: now we have 
just seen that so far from enjoying the privilege of a citizen in 
some of the southern Statei,Tie*is even forbidden to enter tljem — 
a plain violation of the constkution. In some parts, slaves are 
only allowed to be emancipated, on ‘^the understanding that they 
shall quit the.State immediately on obtaining their freedom. 

On tht! admission of Missouri into the Union, m 1821, an article^of 

^ ia Americti, voL u p. f Letlret sur lettf Etots Ikib, p. 143. 

sur le» Etats Unis, p. 147. f Ibid. p. 144. 1 
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its constitution which forbids the entry of fr^e persons of colour into the 
legislature^ gave rise to long and violent* discussions. The article was^ 
howevjpr, at length adniittecT» on the understanding that it should not 
apply to any citizen of another State, — a result which only serves to per* 
plex the <|uestion in a greater degree than before. The debate on the 
admission of this State, commonly called the * Missouri question/* vio- 
lently agitated the Union, and gives reason to fear thaf^at some future 
period it may be the cause of its dissolution.**^ 

The question of slavery in all its aspects is evidently surrounded 
with difficulties which appear almost insurmountable. ‘ It is im- 
possible to get rid of so vast a number by exportation ; besides, 
degraded as they are, the country in w'hich they are born is still 
looked upon by the negroes ^with th? same feelings with which we 
regard our native land : to the generality, Africa is as great an 
object of abhorrence as to a white. If they ai^e freed, the ques- 
tion is as far removed from settlement as ever, as we have seen 
that the free blacks 'are as great sources of disquietude as the en- 
slaved,, and in most States subjected to laws of DracQiiiaii seve- 
rity. Jefferson says, in his Memoirs ,t 

** Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than that these 
people are to be free; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally 
free, cannot live in the same government. Nature, habit, opinion, have 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between th^ni. It is still in our 
power to direct the process of emancipation and deportation peaceably 
and in such slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and 
their place be, pari passu, idled up by free white labourers. If, on the 
central^, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at the 
prospect held up/’ 

The increase of the slaves renders the application of this 
remedy absolutely impossible. In Jefferson’s own State, Vir- 

* l^Mtres sur les Etnts Unis, p. 147. 

t .Tclleritoii*s Memoirs and Correspondence form one of die most Important and au- 
thentic works on American affairs evor presented tc the pablio they are especially 
valuable for the insight which tlioy give us siito the character and views of the Ame^ 
rican |j;(»vornmcnt. Whoever expect^ to meet In them eloquent passages, finely turned 
sentences, or deep erudition, will be Woefully disappointed. Nearly all his letters 
hear marks of being written curtettfe ealimo, and have never since received any polish 
or correction from his hand. The writer was above all subterfuge or chicanery, he 
always went direciiy to the point he had In view,— 'he was one of that rare class of 
Mutesmen, who speak us they think, and act aaN>they speak. Some prejudices, it is 
t'*uc, tofclly unworthy of his liberal mind, defile many pages of these memoirs. Ills 
detestation of federalism was only equalled ^ his hatred of England. Federal, he 
declares, is synonimoui mth lie. ** Nothing like honour or* morality,** lie says, ** can 
ever be counted on in transactions ^ith England,^ and he accuses us of playing the 
hypocrite to Spain, on the occasion of its invasion Eonis XVirif; a charge which, 
it is almost neediest to say, is wholly false. These, however, are blemisltes of a trlviaf 
ca^, compared with tlie valuable information which his volumes afford; wherever he 
relates a fact from his own knowledge, we can plan implicit confidence in bis testi- 
mony, and hia work may be> safely ^erred to as a record of facU of the most unques- 
tionable authKity. 
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ginia, nearly half the population are blaolcN. It reckons l,0Go,3fW> 
inhabitants, among \yliich 4GC«C!S1 are coloured people, and ot* 
these only 37,1 13 are fiee. Georgia also, in a population of 
340,000 inhabitants, reckons 1 ,50,000 slaves. 

It is unjust, however, not to mention that the AinericiAis are 
fully sensible of these enormous evils, and are doing alb in their 
power to mitigate them. In 18^1 the American Colonization 
Society cffter#d into an agreement with some African chiefs for 
the purchase of some land at Cape Mesurado.’**' There they have 
founded a colony under the name of Liberia, aiid it is their in- 
tention to,pcople it with free blacks, to be transported thither from 
the United Stales: we trust that they will have better success in 
tlieir philanthropic attempt than lias been experienced in our 
kindred colony of Sierra Leoye. There are numerous other so- 
cieties dispersed throughout the United States having a similar 
object ill view', to describe which would rSquire, says M. Mu- 
rat,“ cent bouches, chacun avec cent langues, et des pounions 
d’airain.’’ Not possessing these requisites, \wi shall content our«- 
selves w'ilh referring to the fact of their -existence, as a proof of 
the groundlessness of the taunts diat are sometimes thrown out 
against the Americans s^n their indiifereiice tojthe continuance of 
those evils, and to the inconsistency which they display with the 
free tone of their institulioiis. Notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs to the ptospenity of the southern section of the Union, M. 
Mural contends that there arise from this very system many 
advantages, which in same measure counterbalance the nume- 
rous evils. According fo him,, the custom of being perpetually 
in the habit of conimaii^ling, gives the slave-owner a more noble 
bearing in his intercourse with his equals, and an independ- 
ence of view^s in politics and religion, which form a perfect con- 
trast W'ith the reserve and hypocrisy which often characterise the 
inhabitants of the North. He declares (hat the southern inha- 
bitants disjday an iniinite superiority of talent over the rest of the 
Union, and that the elections, instead of being those scenes of 
tumult and coiiTusioii which the lower^ classes, who reign supreme 
in the North, cause ihem to be there,* are conducted '• tfanqiiille- 
ment et raisoiinableuicnt” by the agency of the upper classes. 

All this must of course be received with many grains of allow'- 
ance, especially as M. Murat is a slave-holder himself, and de- 
sirous of inducing his friehd/toVfaom these letters arc addressed, 
to emigrate to his part of tht country. When we hear of the 
public business being conducted in a way that is characterised by 

* Holmes's Annals of Amenca, vol. ii. p« 49T, 

* 
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the above oily epithets, and in the same breath compared vvith the 
•• turbulent” scenes which are charged on a freer stale of lliings, 
we an) instinctively recalled to the .established language among 
despots and tyrants, and arc led to suspect that M. Murat has 
not yet forgotten some of the ideas that were instilled into him, 
while he was yet heir to the throne of Naples. ^ M. Murat, how- 
ever, seems to be rather prejudiced against the north(;fn section, 
and particularly against the si^ States which go by the name of 
New England: these, he insists, consider religion to consist in 
eating nothing else on Saturday biit cod-fish and apple-pies, and 
relates a story of a New England brew^er who was publicly cen- 
sured in the church for having brewed on Saturday, by which the 
beer was made to work on Sunday. 

By way of counterpoise to the cK-prince’s notions on this sub- 
ject, wo shall translate a passage from M. Comte\s late work, en- 
titled Traite de Legulation, quoted in • an article in the Ilexutc 
Francaise, and we do so because the able reviewer declares that 
the author, to whoiti he is by no means favourably inclined, has 
put forth all his talent on the discussion of the slavery question, 
and has left nothing to desire ; that he has investigated it among 
both the ancients and moderns, and cqnsidered its effects in every 
possible variety of aspect. M. Comte is speaking of Louisiana. 

It is expressly forbidden to eveiy siave-lioldei* to cultivate the intel- 
lectual powers of his slaves. A master who slionid be convicted of 
teaching one of bis slaves to write, is subjected to a punishment seven 
times greater than what he would incur iffhe was to cut oft’ his hands 
and his tongue. Any slave-bolder who chances to< meet on the public 
road more than seven slaves collected tog^her, is empowered to flog 
them. A slave, unless he be blind or maimed, is forbi<l(len to appear in 
public with a cane w stick, under the penalty of receiving twenty-five 
lashes; if attacked, he is interdicted from defending himself. If he is 
fonnd bleeping, without a written permission, in a place belonging nei- 
ther to his possessor nor to the person by wh'.'in be happens to be em- 
ployed, be is punished by the infliction of iweuty-five lashes. Even 
these precautions are insufficient to remove all fear from the minds of the 
masters ; they believe themselves peipetually menaced with an insurrec- 
tion, and always go armed \rith daggers. The custom of indulging in 
arbitrary rule and violence towards the slaves, renders the masters uu- 
conti’olled in tlicir passions, vindictive and cruel towards each other. 
Quarrels, which ordinarily terminate in f duel, are frequent among them, 
4ind the general result is the death of one of the combatants. When dis- 
putes take place among the inferior (dassas, they are cpnducthd with a 
degree of violence almost unknown in countries where domestic slavery 
does not exist. The combatants iU their fii |7 endeavour to maim each 
other, to cut oS the nose, to tear away the eyes and eai's. Jlic wives of 
the slave-holders go themselves* to the markets to buy whatever slaves 
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they want, cl font elles^ntvmeSf pour nt'trc pas trompecs* toutes Ivs Vvrifica- 
liott 6 usitces at panillc cinouslancvs dies tie paf'&Lssent pas meme scduutvr 
(ks lois (k la pudeur, A coiulctiincd foi* liis crimes would disdain 
to caL at the same table with a ftiaii of colour, and it is necessary in ilic 
prisons to have separate tables for eaAi race. In those paits where, there 
exist a great number of slaves, esteem attaching almost exclusively to 
the aristocracy of colour, a white woman loses nothing of her I'c'putation 
or sell -respect by the most debauched course of conduct ; while a woman 
who carries in Iftr veins the slightest yV)ge of African blood, cannot rise 
into public esteem by the most virtuous behaviour. The wives of the 
Louisiana slave-holders are so proud of the whiteness of their skins, that 
it is difficult to conceive the extent tq which this feeling is pushed. 
One of them, famous for her incontinencies^ entering one evening into a 
ball-r^m, exclaimed in an Imperious tone^ ’ there is black blood in the 
room.' This was instantly spread about, and it was discovered that two 
ladies, one quarter of whose bloSd was •African, and who w'ere well 
known for the excellent education they had received and the propriefy of 
their conduct, wei*e in the room. They were immediately advertised of 
the disgust their presence occasioned, and were ol)ligcd to decamp in 
haste from the presence of a woman whose compaify should rather have 
been considered as a stain in their soc4;ty.''f 

The comfiinfion of the*lJnited States presents a novel and im- 
posing s[jectac1c in political history. It was an ex^periment, accord- 
iiig to Vvashington, to try with how much power the subject may 
be safely entrusted, and it *3 impossible to say that it lias be(?n as 
yet unattended with success^ Tliere are, however, germs of dis- 
cord in its bosom, which, it would be prcsimiptiious to deny, may 
at some future time, whin the popuiation begins to approach 
more nearly to llTe condjtion of a European Stale, cause a civil 
war, or dissolution of lhc*Unioii, The Missouri question, whir ii 
we have adverted to before, is of this nature. While it was under 
discussion it produced the most violent agitation from one end of 
the Union to the other. Jefiersoti declared that it filled him with 
alarm. Ten years ago he wrote, with reference to this question, 
I have been among the most sanguine in believing that our Union 
would be of long •duration. I now doubt it much, and see the event at 
no great distance, and the direct consequence of this question 5 not by 
tbc line which has been so confidently counted on — the laws of nature 
controul this 5 but by tire Potomac, Ohio and Missouri, or more proba- 
bly, the Mississippi, upwards to our northern boundary ."J 

* Surelj^ with respect t6 Uiis fact as i-'clf as. the preceding; oni', M. ComfS iimst 
either have exaggerated. cr been grossly imposed upon. Had wc nipt with it in the 
pages of an Duglish travcllar in America of the coniinon ^;laiis, we should at once have 
set it down us a mUrepresentatTon. 

"t The testimony of IDokc Bcivard, of Saxe 'Wetniai*. as to the slatf* ol i>ocicty at 
New Orleans, («cc oor Third Volame, page 634,) coufiriTis the fidelity of this picture 
in all its csseiidal polnM. . , • 

t Jefierson’s iv. p. 331. . 
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M, Murat also declares, that in the present slate of the Union, 
the annexation of Canada to it would probably cause its disso- 
lution, owing to the great preponderanvc of power which this ad- 
dition would give to the Norther/i States, and which would enable 
theiri to pass measures dictated simply by a regard to their own 
interests, in hostility to the wishes and welfare of the South, 
What ettect these causes may have in bringing about this niiidi to 
be deprecated result, it would be idle to conjecture, on this side 
of the iVtIantic. But this much we may say, that the causes 
which vve hear commonly given as likely to bring about this 
event, are utterly inefficient to that end. The old fejud between 
theTederalists and Republicans, which is not unfrequenlly referred 
to as tending to a dissolution, has been extinguished by the anni- 
hilation of tlie former part^; nor indeed did it ever threaten more 
serious results than the contemporaneous contentions of W‘ higs 
and Tories in this country. We have as little ^conlidence in the 
assertion which we have sometimes heard, that the election for the 
Presidency will endanger the permanent tranquillity of the coun- 
try, We arc aw^are that Kent, in his CoiiiinciUaries, maintains, 
that if ever a civil war arises, it will ta^e its origin in this cause; 
but vve cannot help thinking that the experience already obtained, 
particularly in the celebrated contest'^between Jefferson and 13urr, 
warrants a contrary opinion. The nation, it is true, is violently 
agitated while the choice is making, and tlij vilest calumnies and 
reproaches which the bitterest spiiit of parly can suggest, are 
scattered with the most unsparing haji^id. But the day after the 
election, quiet is restored, and the threats which have been used 
by either party are in a moment forgo^eii. How socui do you 
lay siege to the Capitol?** W'as the natural question of M. Levas- 
seur to some violent supporters of General Jackson, the day after 
his opponent, Adams, had been elected. Such also, vve are con- 
iident, would have been the inquiry of most foreigners. It is 
curious, indeed, to see tlie perpetual mistakes which arc made by 
nations in judging of the dangers to vdiich their neighbours arc 
exposed by popular coimiiotions. England has been predicted 
by the French a hundred times to be on the eve of a revolution. 
A public meeting in this country is invariably supposed to menace 
the existence of the monarchy. We are now making almost 
daily the same mistakes with respect to France. Not a petition 
carube presented to the king, bui tfie alarmists are instantly on the 
alert with their prophesyings of secret plots and consj[>iracies 
against the nation. ISven Jefferson is perpetually falling into the 
same ci rOr with respf^ct to England, which he imagines is visited 
.with an insurrection every six years on an average ; said his coun- 
trymen seem all to be labouring under simil||r* delusions. Eng- 
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^ the perfomiamrc of the ^ti^uktions in thi.s ai tide wouM iiiatantly 
have itivotved the United vStaten in liostiHties with this country. 
Upon this, Washington issued a jj'ocfamation enforcing the 
strictest neutrality on the part of America^ and this was the com- 
mencement of that system; ctf iH)n-inteifejreti<pe in tlie affaiis of 
foreign nations, tp which the goyermnent has ever since inflexibly 
, adhered. Happily, the circanistaiioea of the. *case, and the word- 
ing of the article', eimhled Atnerica lb femaitt negtter with perfect 
• good faith} there being ;ai thi&t time »b iinuly established govx'rn- 
ment in Kratice, America iliight the iuliilment of the 

guarantee on tfiis plea, and though it was not exprjesafy. men-^ 
tinned in the ’'IVeaty/ sIiO certainly could not be justly required 
to stand to the »^trict terms of the obti^utiou, unless the war in 
which her ally wjft engag^l was defensiVo. This is thf implied 
principle on wdiich inutnbi guafantee^t of hiiritorv are always 
juade,^ k was expi»;5ssly stated b\' Mr; Canning on tlic occasion 
of our seucling troops to Portugal, a ineasuro to which vve should 
not have icsorted^had the hostmties liecri jiustly provoked by our 
ally. ' . . 

Ever ^ince that tim^e Amoricu hm cautiously avoided entangling 
herself with any similar obligatldn. The spirit of her government 
is essentially: pa<fiiSc ; her arrtJy .'coumsl: under O()00 men, and war, 
unIcsH with' a nation far inferior to herself m power, nitist se- 
riously dimmish the only sources of . ;l^cr^,vc\eiiue. importation 
duties. The most conciliatory has always been dis- 

pfayed by he> government ‘in negotiatJons with fon^ign suites, 
never showing any want, of di^iity or ^irit in urging just claims, 
on the oue hand, or of^ readiiicijs to eut^i* into ’‘any reasonaljle ar- 
laugeinent that mtghi be - proposed, the oHier, When Na- 
pulcon’a > Berlin and, Mt|un Dccr^is ,^nd the English Orders- 
in Council fenderedl it impo^bl^ ,for American ships to cross 
ae ocean in safoty, she resorted t^ thejsitr^ we beiu ve, 

Hne.Xfiinph'd measure of bdr Vf in port. After- 

wards all iifliercoMi^e betweeii^^^ij^ee ioai ^teat Britain was 
prohibited; and oil the expira^n this i proposition was 
made to both poWersy that-if rev^ its hostile 

edkts, that other. Surely no 

gOvernuiw^^ and' 

jf utmost, " 

prirM^^I harbouj's*^ 

appCaredr 

having oi^piliid'more thim of i^'^ip|^;and’i|npr^^ some 
^ thousmuls^of he**vatfamcn, ai^Kg nephews of 

Wasbingtorty‘4ia( "she.; was engage in; 

. fcbstilities\vith;*i^ cou^ 
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Nothing tadoed c%nt^tiioi«hoiioni«b)olfttho Ameiican govorO'^ 
meat than the temper and IWbearance vyhidi it dni4>U|ed t'hnHi£b> 
out the tiylng tioies that swe«teded the l^tcnoh revolution, l^ir 
some rime it had even to struggle the opposition of the people. 

fV hen Washington issued hia cde^ated neutrality deo<re> th^ foeU 
iiigs and prejudices^f the majority of fbe AmencAii pei^lo'weie 
in opt n hostility to tte measure, Oven the veoeraule character 
and yrell koovru*patrk>tiiism pf^ident did not preserve him 
from those attains, which were now^ for the tSiat time, openly di- 
tected 4gainst him. The teteoU of tlMt aiiOlituatiarion, to which 
America bi^ never since seen oM earned the vqwel of state 

safely riirough tlie dan(puo that medaico|) WajshitM^ and 
Addins filled the offices of ^sident and vieimpi<|ipweitt, Hatn^ton, 
one of tins autheUs of the l^eralist, and defl^rso^, were aUo in 
th< inbinct. iHad the Buropean 
the siino spirit of moderation, the 
to plunge their countries ipHi the^ 
niiicli lo say, that half the evils Whmb this piestitonce has itiflictod 
on Btiiope might have been avoided* , 

Wc must now, howevei, 4 i}rn ^th r^ref to a point, in which. 

It appears to us, that tho A9>e<l(^twjhave sadly^faUen oft firom 
the wise com sc pointed out^hyriimr forefadicrs, namely, their 
ronmerctal pohci^, it is ^dhtgulat indeed to remaric tlie deep 
rout whub ant}«)uated%oi^m>, that are hegioatug to be ‘scouted 
by every enlightened nation m Europe, have already taken in^ 
the ITmti^ Stales. Faiglaud has for some time proclaimed her 
rt cognition of the ptiuciple of commercisd fieedom, and though 
a long course of contrary <policy offeis inuuoietnhle obstacles to 
its luiiMediaie and Umversdl application, the is assiduously endeil> 
vourittg to Hitrodisce k into every part of hot system, 'Sweden 
also has beeu throwing off the shnekleatbid bound her tiadeA 
and prevented the importation of lcHrai||n goeds. Prussia again, 
to whom belongs' the merit of basdng nnoed us to retag our 
navigation laws. Jus beeht for aohse tmtw pursuing tlie same 
pobey. Under umpiffiKtiifel giy^hily increasmg, and her 
commerce inopotoomilly^^renqitig; harireu mnnufirnttifires have 
so prodigiously .jshace ^ i*ee trade, 

that we have some id llir f|ii^ em pte>«mmeuee» 

in this art may be tQdat^er||)r doubt not, will 

sliortly fi^tow m Chp mhoA has in sowm 

former aitidbi V the miseiy die has 

mffacted on heiww ^ ayafeem. Thtee fooph* 

of the wars that hsnmVesffn^ fm the last two centu* 

rios have tsdkihn mm rut^ip jduB.i^iaitiOp ounsed by commcioml , 
jprchibttiods. Ifapohipirs mihotence to this peffic^ was one of 


govem^li^ eo^taatly dwwib 
same disiuclmarion causelcssljr 
‘^miseries of war. It is not too 
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the tnajin rouses of bU ‘ downfal, and hj >t he inflicted 
haps a't ^reat nttseties on the na^tuoa under hit Control^ as 
by the (hrert oppnessiost of his cofi(|uests. If there ever was 
Qn.iiivriiHon by which the, halcyon state of universal and pei> 
petuai peace ran be secured, in free trade the secret lies, the 
application of which binds men ti^etber by the strongest and 
roust indissoluble ties that human nature can leei-o-tbose of mu- 
tual inteiest and common adtaUtf^. Wtsll has it been observed 
of the prohibition system by Sii Henry Parneil, in his evi client 
work on Fmancial Hcfmtn, *' fliaC those statesmen who invented 
this system, who have sii|ppoaled it, and who still' auppoit it, 
deserve to l>e tdassed among (he greatest euenues of mankind.” 

Can it then, ought it to do otheiwise than raise our waimest 
iiidigoaliou, tp see the Ameriesns, whom we have been a< cus- 
tomed to constdercas among tbe great promoters of civilization, 
as the steadiest ftiends to tbo iinfmvement and reiincment of 
the human imce, thus casting off dic4r philanthropy, and willnlly 
takii^ their stajflmr'* among did greatest enemies of mankind 
Their adoption of the probibiuva System iv of very rOcent ongiii , 
down to abobt six ago, the polisy of unrevtiicted trade with 
all the world, a poli% under Irotr wealth and piospeiity 
advanced in a degiec unparalleled **10 die annals of lutions, had 
been constantly adhered to; tbe sf shorn of the UniUd States,” 

wiites jeflci*s,oo, “is to use neither proHtbitions nor piemiums. 
*Comroetce then regulates itself freely, and asks nothing, better.” 
We idiall presently sOe hoiiv,dbetr progress has been ch«ked since 
they have dopaited fiotn^thk wise cotine. s 

While fepioathtn^fhe Americans ffith the folly of their, taiift, 
we do not wish to c^ceafthat tbe example of England has, more 
than ap/Wng else,* induced <1^eca to maintain it. For centuries 
iflio atercanulc tbemgi of whitliflt^iiifas firmly fl&ed in the minds 
of our Statesmen; the hilfotV of ow tidtmuettcial IssisiaUon pre- 
sents a* continued series ^f fasm Mniy to be broken, fot it 

was impossible to enfdro«'llMffii( far thpir object the pre- 
vention of the impoTtatApi And of late yeais, 

when vrlter cdunsels havmraRa ^ mi^ire. it cannot be denied 
.•tliat the^good wbicp^iilkWvis iretmlCsd flom the change, 
* in thp wai^Fexai^ple to |aa|tiW, have in a |;tcat measure 

bOMi reaeom^kh oni' ihiuisjters have^adduced 

foa bhluid<mi|i(Lw|id^ib^ ^ich were never 

the elTonffe^ eM the tfee one** Thej have 

acted i%W^w>t reau»owed Iffo greater edvaertoge can be 

given to il^ of #«» right prin- 

^ ciples on dl«ttCOu« grofiodla 'jTWe m ijvfeet unfortimati^y 
been dom? m 1$itg}enM. Mr. trddo ia bn 
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heatt, had {N^itntMO jkarDetoalty aq hia’Kps*' He declared he 
took oflF tlw iiDjpo^tioii dwy ed 75 par cent, on cotton goods, be* 
' cause dtei^aupenor cbeaftmns to England was aft cfibtlual prt^ 
hibition to dteir tatro^ctton withoiit the ntd of Utia high wty* 
One of bis nfur^ipal relutons agm for reditcing; the daty on 
woollen gOods fionM^O to i5 per cent,, and on ulk goods Jdroin 
prohibition u> w pMr‘cen^, was, SW diesc low imposts were sttU 
high enough to .prevent the i>^patst cotmng into competition 
with the Buglidi tnanohihtttTe, mr, u> o^r words, dtase measures 
weie to be'Auerly inefficient, aiidtt> laave ns tu the same idate of 
piohibitioo as before. In ffie words of Mr, Seizor, ** diesa^ in<^a< 
suret aie defended as osrdess» iuid (q^;Kiaad ds imnefidal;*^ be* 
ing the constant practice of ^tne nho, oppose^ them to declaim 
oil the quantity of ibreign goMs sdiith wey jrilt thttoduce, that 
14, on their benefidni tendenig^. JPar too^modh usnis also made 
of the argninenC deduced fMna ttrmggitng. Mr.^uskisson coi^ 
stantly urged, and wtdi perfect Mth, ’*if yOq wt>|it allow the fair 
trader to mbodure formgn goodsrUih smnggier will do iti” but be 
did not odd, which be ought to hash done, with eqnal earnestness, 
'Mfyon can shut out die smnmddivffie result stUi m<nredis> 

astioir, than it is widi httn,** dressing as he did vidi undue force 
on this aigutncnt, powerful >s it no doubt is, led hiS hearers to 
believe, tliat if we codid suppress ffie Stnagglei^ prehibitive Inu s 
Would be highly benedcTal j nhemasi to tram, we should be lufi- 
nitely WoiBeoffunlhont tliMi wilh Hm; for this great evader of 
otii taxes applies » salutaiy correction to the evils of our faulty 
conimerrial legisladnu, ailEi as such deserves to be looked qpou 
vilh peculiar veneration pnd esteem, \ 

Unhappily fOr dm Americans, by this faulty reasoning of Mr. 
Husliissoii their attention has been prinmpelly caught; and theg 
have been wofiiUy deceived by it, as mitopSttlM^as proved. If Mr. 
lluskisvon made such k point of iMrt*l»twfring the dudes to that 
level, which sboptd readdy admit Ihreign* gocm, wh^, amied the 
Amciicans, inconsideralefe enough" .we ^allow, but^yiib some de- 
gree of plausibility, dtoulff not we fgise'oiir dijfdes to that height, 
which should {wodoce thhaatte,ai^ %u in. England > 

The speedies of our liea‘4tode IgdilUida^ltytpli^ito aqsuer, and 
their tariff is the restdt. ' lA « . K > , •“ * ' * 

While We obieict U the ffiat prevailejf in 

Mr. Huskissoo^ tf^aachqfb sniiMP|biglpnt that he was in a 
great maasnre fercedf Into it by mMhs^trdttjes and intea^te he bad 
to deal with. Fiwoly convincdif di^ tmwd policy of his asea- 
V^res,' the nboeasingtdameur' of 'Ms .opponents wav pt^touaiy 
'tcompeltmg him .vb. tp<'arruttgMr^hk that oearhf dm npnimuin of 
effect migM tie proinced. Hg. cowsequently attnek u^bdunce 
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betvvccn the free-tiaders and the pro)f*blrionislji« To the latter, 
h|f dedaied that the effect of Ins -tneasme^ w6tdd to adoitt 
few^ veiy tc^i, foreij!;n goods; to the toimei» who nutiiially iii- 
quitcd m what tUeo consisted then utility? lie answered, they 
would admit ^ome^ and that too laige an inipoitution would 
eause gieat immediate dwtiess. lie had a diflicult pait to pei- 
foiin, and the imjno\ett)ente he had *Rt heart could <'nly be 
earned into effect by thiowing div^t in the eyes of tUost \\h«)sc 
opposition would otherwise have over^ybeloied him. His nioi 
lay 111 savtng top much, from neccasity we admit, to please 
the piohibitioinsts; for hia acts wete all against them, and in 
fat;t, as In as they went, were m complete accord.ince with the 
doctriiios ol Adam Smith; tliA the Anutnans will di«»(iwti 
if llicy will condi^^cerid to ei^amme the Wealth of Nations'' 
a little luoie closely* They are peipetiially accusaijj* us ol fatiu;^ 
inconsistent suppoiteia of the free»Uade thcoiy, while we nnpo 
chutes as high as CO or 30pei cent, on foicign nuniifai tun W e 
answer in me words of Adam j^mith, “ ihc second case, m whu h 
It Will geiioially be advantageous to Uy'soine buidcn upou ton li^n 
for the cncoiHag^ment of dcnncitic industry, is, when aoiiic 1 1 \ is 
imposed at home upon the piodtieo of the lattei.'"* Now this is 
exactly the case with Eiiglaiul. Several of, out maimracturcs ate 
dintUy taxed, but it will be said ^lot to the oktvut ol W oi 
per tent., consequently, only pait of the duty is aciounled loi. 
Again, with tiic same ulustuoua authority, we say, the casp m 
wliith it may somctmies be a matter of d^hbcrhlion* tu>w fai oi in 
wh?l inanner h is piope^r to resioto ibe^Vte mipoitaUon of toieian 
goods, aftei it has been fpr some time lotermpied, is, when pai- 
ticular munufactuies, by means of high duties or prohibitions 
upon aU foreign goods which rati come into <oinpct]t» tn witli 
them, have been so far extended mn to on ploy a gie^t nmUitude 
of hands, llumarnty may hi this case require that the Irecdom 
of tiadc should be lestoted on|y by s^ow giadations, and with a 
good acal^ ol reserve and cuc^MP^ccUoru'^ This again is the 
Mse ol Euglaiid> and a snjEqdeiU: reason vyby our duties 
sbouiq not tu the tlist i.istimce fch lowered to a less rale tlmn fiO 
M 30 per tonsidermg that ikp oU duties wciv 75 per cent., 
or profaipmoai* JNqw neither oCwe^e €as<^ applies to America ; 
the^ have not ouxbmden of iplenial they^nd not 

meiT taiiff, eott^uently, m vain cWi thev assert the example of 
England ui ra^g tfaeii^diittas evpti to this he^bt; and we are 
sill pinned tbdt hfi\^mbreicn|F^afihi$ cxe,elknt|b^’'l to Congress 
.on Cominprci^ asid Navigation, idiould say tha( SO cent, duty * 

• \5 puhS of >auput, bao^ 4, ih, S, 
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^‘lias i>een ascertaicH'fl ftindf^eUled in Gie^t iMtain. an tUe saiV^^f 
foi the ie\^nu<?, the hcsl for^waoiifactui^, and the nio^it fKiui* 
table rate fo) alhcldsscs and 'rhe only lea^r^Ms 

VI h} there sbouM be any dut^' ai all, are eotilaiued iu die above 
tno quotations frijAi Acladi Smilli, both of svliieti ttre niuiipH* 
(abit* to Amoiara'. It is tiue timt uiiportatioti «l«!itie<r ina^ be 
made a source of i^veiaie* btit in l^t cai^e tbeie mi ho no donbl 
that the nirtouiit iovied would bo mtub greater jf the dut^ is 
lonnod raq^ideiably brneath 3(> percent* Aftei sjnhut’tvo liavc 
said. It i& abnost needless to stale that see Are as miirh to 

owi corn laws as the American* jure. They sbouH loam* Iiow- 
«.\er, that their rrpioaches for oti* iiieon^wfeliVy on this scold’s fall 
nllf'iiv {xuntirss, as tliose \i:ho a3voc*iU'*ftec<loni in other iirnttois 
(\uih on<’ or (uo e 7 i< eptroiwi) adwitute it m«thi* hhx>^ umlmr* 
i.’Mr/ j cumsequeuily, the imputed meonsi^tenej" d<MS» not e^isf* 
Ills c^rion'^ toicad iheicasonsgivoub^ the Amdri^atipiohibUioiH 
isi^ foi .umie of the addiiknml diitii** cemiamed ip tin n 

last tnrifl*. U 3 then previous tattff. tlmy had imposed dutte<i sutli- 
<ieiul\ hiLh, It vvan suj)(lot^e<b to prevent llu/ impoiiutioii o( 
oiir woollen goods, wJieti tfatji nice t<dcu!uti<ittfif vycTo cumpktfly 
upset by that politic measure of Mr. Hnskki^on^ W'hich i educed 
the duty on loice'U vv^iol unpoitud into li«i^lai>di.from ftrf. to I//, 
or id, per pound, which of ^urst- gas^e cmjii nntnuiaclurers nii 
iinfookcd^'for achmitago, 'rhii waa not to be botne; an in’s 
dignitv, U was drclaied, iivas piH oii ibc republic; could it 1 m* 
tiiduiod, e\clainn*<I the 'IJiamatlaatic wiscacu*^, that our ^evviiue 
laws hboidd Jn- icpea!ed*by an act of tte BritWi legislature,^ 
A simple and obv urns cp 4 ir*o wa* #nigge*te<l %y M>mc, that they 
should al‘<o repeal iluur duties on foreign wool, and lhu» pliicc 
the home luamihutuier oU the mme footing with the British; 
but here anofhcj difficulty occurietL Thfo wool-grower wiusl 
have his proiectmt n» w^ll as the mtu^iF^turer, Uml would it jnot 
Ik' a dihgiacc to rtie conoirj to allow this protection to be taken 
awuv by. the act of forc*ign tuUiou Only on© qtlier doursu 
remained, which w«s to|pcre 4 u»e tli^j duties o» woollen goods, and 
they were aecurifiugly raised to fltMk 45 t5- 108 per ceuL As 
miirlii naturally be OApecled, the elfedVof these imyioiitic pruhi- 
bittou* ha* been $e«^ibly felt 'ill siqug- 

gling ti4iid% they have Sfn M'Virfcarj^tlie iutc 1 lf|eijl 

lecturer on polutent cconofsny'^R C'oHege* iiays* i« hb 

intioflttctoiy lecture, "J 'T . ’ 

*'Oar populaiioti i* not only checked^ It is acluaily diminished. IriftW 
year theit* yras a faJlitig off of dollars in the amouitt of duties* 

^TT"" ^ - ■■ 

^ \\t imri oji Coamre^'iuiO igauoK, pr se. 
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rollecteil in tb» port, csqual to iraportalion uf 4,000, 000, 

dollars. Our ibrliip-yasds are abanduoecl^* our ships rotting ^t the wharves, 
and piir tonnage less than it was twenty years ago*”. 

llie prohibitive syatem* once admitted as true, can «top no 
where till every trade id subjected to it. The Ameiican hemp- 
growers asked why they shoi^d not W protected « us well as the 
w^oobgiowwa, the iron maiutfacture^ Sec. ; the duty on hemp 
was consequently raised to 5«t a toa> and after 18 >1 it is to be 
13L The consequence is/ that the manufacture fast disap- 
pearing umier the competitjpii of 4ht Russians, who imported 
into the United Stales, in 1819; only ^.*>1,350 pounds of cordage, 
and in 1809, l,84H,0M pounds, while in four Jem’s, ending 1809, 
the cousuniption of the iioston cordage inills deci eased from 
4il0 tons to 147.'*'* JJut iliere are jpther insults behind even 
worse than this; the 8 h 2 {>-ow tiers, imtnrally prefei ring the nutastd 
cordage of Hussia to the taxed American, send their ships out 
on the Russian '^yage lialf^^rigged, to the hazard of the seamen’s 
lives, for thfi sake of completing their equipments at St. Pc tors- 
burgh, and bringing back a double sup'ply, thus depriving Uk ic- 
vemic of tlie dv^ij on its consumption; ^or large as is the use of 
Russian cordage, as slated in the figuj’cs given above, it is m fact 
inoic than one tiiiid greater than this, as appeals fioni the Rus- 
sian accounis of enpoitatioii to the,lJnited Staten; the mode in 
whicli the vessels are ringed explains 'v>hy llie addition docs not 
a])pear in the Aineiicait rovemie accounts. By these vaiious du- 
ties on saib cloth, On hemp, on iron, apd in fact on eveiy thing 
that is employed iu^ ship-baUdiiig, Mi.*^Cambrolcng states, that a 
piemiuin of nearly* four hundred pounds sterling is enjoyed by 
an English compared with fax American ship-builder in fit- 
ting out a shi[> of 600 I4ced we then wonder that the 

ratio of foteigti to Aiheficau tonnage, on vciiug^iuerican poits, 
has been rapidly increasing f that Ts''igland in paiucular has 
advanced fiom 16 J per cent* ht 18®0, to .36j| jler cent, in 1828, 
while, under the system of fref4:rade , granted them by England, 
our North American coioujieii,Tti^|pite oL their smafl population, 
have a greater quantity oi engaged in foreign trade than 

the whole Unltod States. 

But even articles which are^^aplciy produced in the country 
havi-not escaped thia du^ fevh^ me <,freedoiii from internal 
excise, SCI bn^e fepoast of Amenta end the envy <if England, in no 
more* Salt brown spgar )m sUbjoct to taxation, not wholly, 
fcow^cver, eaciase/ frooa 80 cihnt., though jthe internal 

<i«ty alonqiis hieome of^he States as high as W per cent. 




* ileiiorf on OunUttSveo *nd NaviooiStm. 
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Under this mistaken tjstcm, smu^^lhig hfts of eoutse nn ieas« li 
to an eiionnoos extent^ j^mcipalty acro6*i the Canada ftontnr. 
If ever) man in the Ameucan aimy, uliicli reckons nmlw Oooo 
men, Has employed ni gtiardmg the frontier, theioinfroiOii be too 
few to pie\rnt the mgre<*s of the $nrug£cler« If that army hsi** iu- 
cfcasod t\ve»tyfold, it would b^ stdl inwifficient to watch" the 
immense boundaries^ How cAi the Americans suppose that, 
Awih sOch small Tneaiis, tboyvCaO eflect what Fratice and Eng- 
land haie been utterly unable to do with their small comparative 
extent of fionlier, anci immense array 6f picventivo service? The 
answei, Hhich the American probibitlOttisls maketXthen pressed 
with this argument, is inconceivably abstii<|« A {tamphlel, pub- 
Iifthed at Baltimoic, with life apprbpriatc si|pnatme of Mephis- 
topheles, as an answtf to Mr. Cumbrtdeng, declares that American 
luatiufucluies have been so inmroved in quahtyand lowered in price, 
since the pafcsing of the tariff, that they ai-e beating the Eng- 
lish ill foieign markets. Kved now the British cottons in South 
Amcnca owe their currency to friutd. They are flmi‘»y iiniiations 
of bubstatttial Amcficarf wares, bearing counterfeit maiks/’ The 
North American seems to b^ th^ Coryphwtis of 

American itliberabsm^ ip* its Number, has a long and la- 
boured article in d4'fence of tbo tariff. It endeavcniis to irpel the 
assertion, that encouraging their JrtiatmfiicltiTes by these protective 
duties Will produce a" spirit of ^iiisilbdrdmalion and ferocity m 
tbcir border inhabitants, from the smuggling pursuits in wbich 
they wall be constantly engaged. An^yticle in the JBdtnburg/i 
lievtcw is alhided to American writer begins with the fol- 
lowing flottrish: — 

“ Lest the reader shoaW' be tempted to question the testimony of our 
eyes, which we have found some dlfficitfty in believing our&eivob, wc 
quote the passage as it stands in tlie icicle heTore us. * 1 *he Americans, 
instead of haying the population on their frontier engaged in the clearing 
of land, aiid*esetending &e empire of civilisation, v^l imbue them Hjtb 
picdatory and ferotkius habits, and teach them to defy the laws, and 
place their bodies of rising in the world, not in the laborious operations 
ot agiHculture, Imt in ^s^cmea ,10 def^ud flio poblie revenue.’ 1 be 
Latin poet tells m that it is the culllvaiioti pfc fins arts that prevents men 
fiom being ferocitifus, ^ ^ #4. . 

^ « logenmis dmiliase $Ae]|ter ait<» 

JEmoIlit mofl^nee mit esse feroa* ^ 

i. f * ^ M ‘ 

Our critic, im the contrary, I# dlicbvetpd: that it makes them bo, and 
that the inferior of the rbpuhlic, baa now, it seems, become all at 
mre a {lafadise of imiocence and ^ri&ement, is to be deoiomlised by,tb^ 
invasion of the demon of ddpie&tic indostry V' 

Wc pass^ver the ignoraoee of the aense in Jthc jbo^c hack- 
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ue^i^d Latuj quotation (vie ni^iiotiki be tsorfy to take it aei a 
specimen of Anieiican 'Classical knowledge) dj«p}a)<\i by the 
cHtir, ^ttli a leconimcndation to ittqusie of Mnne scbooNxjy il>e 
tneanuig ot lugeiiuas artes*’ before be again a]>plic;i» it to nis^ 
nutirturing or doitirauc iodnatiy.^' What wc wish to re- 
inafL xhf tlie species of ri-asoiung and unsre|^psentatJKiu, by whnh 
the Aiiicnunis arc deluded into a^upportW tlieii taritf. No on^ 
that we ever heard oi, certainly not the Edinbuigli ni 

the passage quoted by the Atneiiran entity ever maineaitied t<i n 
the piactKe of domestic mduatry Jintbued the peopkvijth im< •« 
dtitorj kiid fcrouotib habita^a^ the viritei intimate 'Vhe hcoku 
ciitic exprofti^Iy says, ^*|>oputabon on the frontier/* the Amernan 
transforms t^in into^Mlie uitchor of the republic,” as §io«s a mis- 
repiesentatiou as could well be ma*ie 'jbe mtrodm tion ol rna- 
nufactures by these meuns must infallibly cau^^e these ferocious 
habits to become genet al attipnj^ the bolder pci»awu’. I)<w s 
the example of EiigiancLiiud fhmice go loi nothing, oi au utri 
our coast pcasatiiry m and fbMM|>shiro in the sUk }ki» 

desciibed from ti^o etieet<' of out clinging p> n smuH pait of tiu 
piohibitne «\jftet« Nations^ it aie alv os nnwilii ; 

lo be taught ijoln the e\jw»nenre of each otbet, and tlie Auit- 
riraris mu^t learn in the school of advetsity> ky (Ik actual mil c 
ijoii ut these evils^ the inith of unhappy idlect of pi oluhujons. 

Anutlioi mjuimus effect of mrasLiies, of the inif'^t Mtai 
iotportoiire to Ametics, is the dimJtmtio«i fhc\ hni\c caused in 
her shipping* Ml, Cainbrebng give'* ample pi oof in snppott 
of tins, Notwitbstamling the vast lucreSse of !ur popuhitum 
since I807t and the addiuon of the conaaerre of the fittilr couii- 
lues of Floiida and Jjoutsiana^ it appeiirs that the tcninace bc^ 
longing to the United States, entering liom ahioad, m iSSb, v is 
actually ?S0ud)<)^ tons less tbaqeiitored in * .0^^* S!$omc ot thtOr 
statements «»t Mr* i'ambreleng the tariff <ugueis have endea- 
voured to contj overt. But it is qdtia dear, without reference tc* 
that some ditnittutioii fakco place. This' is one 

of those quoijtlons on whic^ the unffi^ated aio^of tfaeorv th#ous a 
oleai and certain light, and m tlie data being laid doi«rn, 

wo mgy fittnve at a coucluaion without the hui:ard of being wrong. 
Mow it fioaaiblf^ that when thn ^^atevieaciH have imposed 
hibitive butted on aloHist ^every nttigh nl loveign gmWth and ma- 
luitacture, wbeii they have dcnie all in then power to exekde 
from Uieir country every thmg tliat fbreignbrs had to give m ex- 
change, the reault cau be oihcrwiae than Mr-Cartibieleegassi^ita 
it tb b( When ihure are fewer tliingii.to be cairied, must there 
^iiol be fewer carriers? But, besides the accounts of the Anie- 
pcan shipfjl^, ^ can give othci proofs of the timh of the con- 
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citittion to ^hicb Mr. Cambrektig has arrived* A» Cuba 
done u^n the borders of Ibuted States^ aod possesses a <ioil 
abounding with the richest producls^, aod a oapittu city, vshich la 
one of the gieatest centtes of comnime iu ij^mencan an'lii- 
pelago, the trade between it and the United States i« eouse- 
cjiioritl^ inmsense* A hte number of the fitevuo 12iicyclop6- 
di<|ue*^ contains e^ktraeS from rfbnie Spanish official documents, 
fioin which w’e have formed the following table of the number 
of ships, ht'longing to the United States and England, which cn* 
Icroil and departed from its parts in Idii? nnd The 

atnDunt of tonnage is not giecn ; but it U to be observed, dial the 
proportion, which the Kttgltyh bears to the United States ship- 
ping, is really much larger iban is irTdi^ated by the tminbei of Uie 
vessels, a circuinsbince which aris^ fiotn die greater size of the 
English bhij^, owing to the lei^th of the voyage they tiavo to 
make. v ^ 


Number of vessels beiooging to ibe Cnitdl! Statc$>aml England te- 
«^pecfhely> uhich entered and dejmited fiom Uic ports of ( uba in jBSf7 
and 1828. ♦ $ 

V L 
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Tims it appears, tioder the different systems of the tv o coun- 
iiiesi th'e United ybippiitg enieiiog‘Cuba decreased 07 ves- 
sels ia a jwp, while oars nicreased 40. We also suW, iioia the 
same sotttco, a taMo of the value of die imports into Cuba from 
tl»e two countries^ which 4hov\'B mows unequivocally the decaying, 
condi^oQ of t)«»lirad«'<^ t)u» Umted States end the iperease, fu/i 
pmu, of that of J^ngland. 


V’aine 'rf imports into Cuba Item U»e Ifelfed States «itd Enj^d rcsjicf- 
tively, in y&iM ftlS? aud 1828. .» 
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Tims It appears;, that while our expoiils to Cuba with'oiir mi- 
shackled trade increased Upwards of tlfirt^^tbousandbotinda ster- 
ling ill -a year^ the exports the Uiuted Stiites fejl off in the same 
lime inoi:e than a liundr^ aud tvvelte thousand' pounds. And 
yet the Americans talk of their having, supplarited'British goods in 
forj^gu iharkcts. utterly blind as'iidt jto sec, that if 

this statement be if they do 'undersell British goods in foreign 
markets^ if * {heh* inanii% feaHy cheaper than ours, the 

taritf is entirely m'dess;jaii 4 only ground for nraiut^ainbig it 
cut nway ? Were thi^ l3Ko xaie/ts it not ks clear as any axiom in 
Euclid, that if the a^diiusaito goods into New York 

were as qnrestricted as that of the wind, not a bale could possi- 
bly be sbldj^ And yet the Mcphisldpbeles answer* to Mr. Cam- 
brcJeng’s lrej^t, , which iiave ^Dtided to before, speaks of this 
suppluntiug of our mauufe^^ and the Harrisburg 

dd^gates gravely of American manu- 
factured cdtbm goods j|tr 0 exerted from Kew York to Canada, 
and the people ’^iife supplied withN^ttons cheaper than they can 
impdrt them fi^m'Engl^ndf the t^ per cent, being 

honestly paid that they smuggle 

cottons into EngFajd^a^pIg^f now eopvenieiit not to pay the 
duty, that duty, b^hijg 10 per^ cent. ! B e have 

either fonhod far e intellect, or 

tl^ Harrisburg delegSle^^ift have grossly tibeltecl it» 

The declamation and *i*^sdhing with the American tariff 
adyc^il^ : pretend to contfo^Wt the free^trade doctrines of Bri- 
tish are/aldidst inc^diblp^^^ lead one to believe 

that they faad« ^ir origm of Spain and Sicily, 

imtber thaV to contain the . most inteiti-- 

gent and sagacious population . On tbC" f|»ce of the ealrth« 'rhe 
Harrisburg deJegates, an /a^emhly ichosen by the' manufacturers 
to represent their wishes, idioold suppose, 

not the least sagacious* of that Our free-trade 

doctrines are . manUfecturedj* fo*' exportation 

to Ampica; as if ^lhpO. or Jtalism 

writcraw'hp if the Vl^ealtb 
of Npidos/^i?rhkh wi^ Hiefdre ihb Ameri- 

can: ittdepeodpibe^. h^ be!^.4irr^ie^;to deceit the yankees. 
The ‘hsshjSbki' thjh"'«^^'tion that * 

- 

. • In 

a 'to the <i|af||0br of isome 

oUiwm for fi^' ‘ 
Pcrhpps H "'lauoii to^ expCt a IfitMlclge Uie BoraCtati ^ ‘ 

xnetrtis in sucli a ^▼rit{bv.|>Qt: the collbibsi^oa of the wdrUs biil^plfy botrayf, 

^llkoiodo of coystrulag - ' 
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their prQhibitiQn$ injiire the ctottoa grower and agriculturist, 
by diHiitjiishing the txMiUtion of raw goods, or reiidermg>.it loss 
prOiitable, state that, this coanot be the ca,se^ because v^e)ie ^lulor an 
absolute necessity of taking their cotion?, and diat^when we can do 
Without it, we shall in spite of them; us if !they!Were ns 

their cotton, good people, for nothing, or aiif the when we 
shall be able to do without it wHl not be greatly tlic 

premium vvliicfi these jnoliibitfons give to the 
Indian/ and ISgyplidn cottoii growers.**^ ,, . 

We fortify the^e . oplhiona With a quotation ffbni an author, 
\^ ho be allowed, even by the'Aniericanu, to be free from the 
iniputatipn of manufacturing doctrinea.fdr.e:;ipprtatiou to America 
to the profit of Eugland^ "M. Say^ speaking^ the injurious 
results which would accrues to the South Aiherlcah States if they 
endeavoured to raise manufactures by. impeding %e produce 
tiou of English, says, 11 eat A craiudre que les Etals-jUnia de 
rAin^rique dn Nord aient fait mie faute pareille, pour proif^ger, 
selon leur expression, Jeurs manufactures/ Ce qui lu^ritcrait 
d’(‘tre prot£g6 che2 etixi pu plht^t ce qil^ ny pas besoin do pro- 
tection, cc sont leurs iMToduits sigrieptes^ qui pedveiU so multiplier 
indefinimenti et donpifjs Wimtrarient le di^v^oppeinent, cu refu- 
sant de recevoir des inarimaUdiaes dout les 6tran* 

gers scraient obliges de fahe" yehjr les t^etpurs etr de 

ragriculture/'f • ' -a / .1 . . j . 

, • As n»otlit*r »ii«tmice of Aiaertcaa tariif reasoning, we give the rollowing from a 
work of lij^h charac;ter and clKulaclori '* ' 

As cominerci^ is of equi valent vinliicf, «nd as the value of 'all 

objects is determined x\\9 qaHutUies< of labour respeciiyel^V be9to\i^t;d upon tbeir 
producliun, it is certain^ tbal if wc send to Europe e^rcWtige for mumifactares ilie 
produce of the labour of three mtliiujti df persons, or whatenfer lUimher 'Wc 
choose to Ssau.m^ the ruanufucturas we In i‘ctum.must a1^ be the produce 

of the lubuui'.of.W same, number^ i^atid, if made al, home, would give cm|ni>yiueiii 
to an equal ouinber of our dwit citixens, ftiid wutc a dew deiiiaiiu bf prupoltiuuul 
extunt for the agricultiirat prudoee necessary to the# supports •!« other words, the 
domestic rnMnofseturcs, xompeteni tp ^kU the sriicles ^ve now icceive from 

Europe, sypu Id cii^e ns, on the above suppt^don as to (he number of persons «n* plowed 
in producingdur exports, whkh will pmbah'fy rwt he lliougbf 1 <k» biwb, a bmnufju lur- 
king population of three fWllibna, mid an idBiUtmi tneve^ making 

a total addition products. I.ihonr tif 

six luillioiv persons to ^be «nmpal rei^^MO of anotlu-r rib cl of 

tWsapic cause wottltHte, tqWe to WstutnoU a great! v increased 

cdtisomption of niatiotactai^s'^, ami' In fhe'lmue. Moportion in which yvtliis htcrense 
should take place, would tlie ^rdd^a jnid meoUk tf ilu 

greatm; than U4jmv< 8taU0^ it lUnditie, N 0 . Od. /i%e niHIbiis 

mount like 114 buemii^ i additioiii the writer cakmlaf os 

tb^between seven and' eight to tl^e American population 

by Be ermefro^ of. tbiiir tarilf I the only <d tafW 'rill 

be to mak^ Fmglaud 8eb<l,4otj Instead to, the United, ^ti^ii/tba fte 
is not a pai^aan .bf ^ baltdicse^of lit imojnmends his lukta^inf to read 

AdamSmtlbl 'Bmein , ; • V . ^ \ * 

, t 'rS^conomie ch^ ’ 
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AnoAer point in which the Americans hive also lately gone 
astray is what they the system of intfernaf improvemeut” 

Iruleech they seem to bi& fully aware of the advantage that may be 
gained by the advocates of a cause by giving it a good name- 
There 'is tto better way of coxiccatitig a fallacy or preparing 
for an attack on ah opponent. The prohibitive system,' which we 
have described d'hove, they have christened the.** American sys- 
tem/’ and every ohe opposed it they have accuSed of being 
un-AiuericaU, in the intemta of England^ &c. In like*iiianner, 
whoever is not favotlrable to the ** system of intenial iinprove- 
ment/’ tlw?y charge ^witk l^hg advei^e tc^intental imprt^cincnts, 
forgetting, that besides the gCK>diie5s of the end there is some- 
thing else to be considered) viz* the fitness bf the means* 

This system consists in investing the general government with 
a power ^ to spend the y)ubtic money in making roads and canals 
over the whole country* The AOiericans, it seems, have con- 
ceived the most eattravagant ideas of what may be effected by 
tlicsc means. *Ltnes of ^ommunicafion by land and by water are to 
branch out from Washington to every part of their immense teiri- 
toriesj from a towm which, though fite capital, does not contain 
above 13/K)0 idhabiumts, which is pot situal^d in any of the great 
lines of traffic, abd, yet is to be macie tlSe centre of works equal- 
ling, in American imaginations, any thmg*thttt old Rome or N apo- 
leoneyer produced. We believe the first attempt to introduce this 
innovation wus made in l^lT/when a'bill giving the government 
this power, after passing both bouses, , lost by the veto of the 
President. Jefferson oppo^d if to the utmost of bis power; in 
18!3a, when the- system appears to have Jtal.^en firm root, be writes, 
that he had (or il^ome conlidered the questkni as desperate, 
and that those wW thought hW were " in a state Of perfect 
Mlismay, not kubwiwg wliat Co do oi^ what to propose/** He do- 
clarwl that ihe^as^umptibit by go vemiiieptuf these powm was an 
open infraction of the coustifution^ and pre|>«?^dan energetic protest 
„ frtjin the State of Virjgipia to jJ)^ genbral Congr^^, in which be 
plainly intimates, that if Congr«^%|rroet^dl^ tab course, his 
State, tbqugb long**Cndpring^. to banner of 

dkaffectiom, A ,alK>r| with xefe- 

l^W,:;;pi^ aUd ' ciidurani^ then, tdih pur 

br<?#hrei«b whtUt tiw\8ar-3fefieclto and cjtpe- 

-rtoce a.skoi^to'ta^^pro^ the 

chapter of companfeni <Jnly when, the 

sole dteruatlyes bur. uinod with them, or sub- 

nifesto to a ^ ¥ 

Mcb*oh^,v iprtl, ij, p, 4$4. 
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iXut lliis advice was tUaiowu awav" ow U>e American 

8t:|tesinen: Jefferson decbres, that otio might as well reason* wiiU 
nmrbte colmuns* I’beJ^presea^t Prcj^ident, tieucral Jacksoit, has^ 
however, had the iirmness t& oppose the general cjurrerU^ by pulling 
his veto ou a road bil4 wiiicli passed the tiousea last sessicm: and 
in lii$ recent mesi?agp to' Congress, he has entert^l at great length 
into the policy of tlie system, and expressed Jiiuiself opposed to it: 
In' has, hov\cw'or, lost popularity by this condttti^ and laosi 
newspapers, which we ha^ii’e.se^. declare this veto to, have lieen 
not only highly injorious to, ifcie general \ycl6ite, hot al^soliHely 
uiironsiUptionaK ^ At tiie cereinany of conimeticing the MoUawlt 
anil Hudson railroads in New York, last July, being the first 
rail road ever atteiApti^ in that, State,;. made 

some juilicions observations <^n this subject. ‘ . 

No general guteniinent/' he sa 3 rs, ever clhl, or mr w3l, manage 
toiifls aixl ranals, or /ristn'hir#;c the fun^ fijr their const met ion W'hh im 
jnstiie, ceouoiny, or dweretiort, that private corporarions, local authori- 
tirs, or go\ernn»eiUSj are coiiipeltei! to exerchjtf. * *13ut Ibis «|ucstidii 
diHs not. re*4 merely on the of philosophy. We have evidence 

move im(|ucstioaable — ili« examples* of France and England. The 
l\a'inrr arts tu> tbe'natio|^systCfm, and the eohscmunich. b’a few got'«l 
rt>adft r.idiuting from the*dpitid; and the rest, by far the most mimerous, 
ulj:iO'‘t iinpa^sahlo j tn the laAef, they have bee’n iKifib'cil to^^'ow up 
MiiJcr Use local anthwitics, find 4:lic whole country h covered with gowl ^ 
roath.” . • ; 

'iltis ii ii oning is {n riVerfy correct, and t£f? examples are appo- 
siu iy <*lK>son, exa'pt thtit Mr. Cainbrekhg might have gone still 
raitlicr in depr^iciating *the rcsnlts of the French intermeddling^ 
systiMii. roarhs briMkrcIiuig from Paris are cvcjn for the most 

part infamously made; tfae'4ines of comhUmication to Lyons and 
tlouen, iIk; first towers of Ffance after tlie capital, are iluring the 
winter ahuost impassable, wlillo , in many parts, the crackbone 
pave system still >exi$ls,;to atteijt the inherit slowness of govern- 
moms in adopting improvetnofils haVe been lougeffcrled by 

iiulividuals'. would not Oidy jprohibit the General Congress, 
wc shonkl even 'dowbt. the propit^y allowing the State Go- 
vernments to. engage in mafcmg roads Atid'canals^ '^The ridiculous 
mode in which even i^hose worKs, thr CJxccufion of which would 
seem to fall nmre pcchliarly witldlr ttm p^^vince of governi^ 
are soinetnnes carried on, hippie r^son- for pcrmittMg it 

to da as little in this way . 0hr mast-pond at dPorts- 

rnotith is a mem 0 rabIe.instHri^n>t' traa,, ordered to 

be cii&contniue<|> after boiAg SSil^^ on iur being 

proved to the Fi#ahcn^Opma»Uee^mHl(^ require 170 years 
for it$ comj^lerion, and cost ih^^pblic Ji?lS'^,C^K3,OOOi an instanre 
of official foU},Vfeich WeWah oxTwrred 
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in France with respect to tbe nation^ an'ntwlertaking which, 
whim' it had been laboured at for ten years, n aS^f^l^arecl by M. 
de Tracy, in the Chamber of deputies, dnipossifele to be com- 
pleted nnder a. hmidred years, or at dt®*® expense ibari four mil* 
lions sterling. , « 

Unlimited tokratmi itf rfU^ous opiiiims is so generally the 
rule in the United StaW, that it Wbnld be perhaps invidious to 
rt'tuurk. the few excepUflMS that exist, wem it not for noting the 
anomalous' fact, ihht our W*i9> session, on the 

point of passihS a'bill^^’' wh^jh would have granted to a religious 
sect political priviteges,.^ which tlrat sect is still deprived on 
account of their opinions in some sections.of the Union. In M ary- 
land, the* Jews, as well as all persons' who deny tbe troth of the 
Christian religion, are. prohibited ‘fropi bolding all offices of trust or 
profit ; wliife in North Carolina.tbe exclusion is extended to all 
who do not hold the Frotestant faith. In no other States arc there 
any political disabilities on account of religious belief; the last 
named State may 'htill take- example from us on the . subject of 
toleration. ' ^ 

The publicatioh of newspapers 'is caijicd in ^he United States 
to ah extent unparalleled ki-ahy othcr . quarter' of the globe. A 
settlcinent is no sooner made in any^f the back woods than a 
,' n«;ws(>ap(.r is inslAntly eslahlisbed;. indeed a vehicle for the com- 
municaiiou of ideas, by' which the iiihabitaiits may, m it were, 
-hold converse .with tire remotest parte, of the Union, is deemed 
« almost as indispeusable to a village as boas^; and, we imagine, 
^ this I fact ' may serye to account for the universality with w bich 
‘ education ia extended throughout tKe} ^ion. In many, we be,- 
lieve we may say, in inq»t, |ia,rt«, it % impossible to, meet with 
a person ktiany- rank of. Ufe/’tlpD is unable to read and write; 
such being ffie 'ease, itise^dei^ thut i^owerful an iu^trunieiit 
of civilization, Unless perverted to a I^;i|iid, must bring into play 
a mass of intelligence which, wh riug^, fstp'iset would produce tlie 
happiest effects. . - x' ■ C' ■ , ' * , 

Hut is it pel veitod to a bad Wj^' rtogreat^e cannot an- 

swer this ^ueBdou lio.itetisfafeto^t^ wuiCO^d wish. > Jeff^-son, 
whom,. we .love -to ,;q)iptc .tesdiihmj ca« .he made 

available, gives^a htusk cpiaion pomU ; 

dft i* hc.JtiW^ 1‘. thft.a JWop«Bsipn of the press 

by its be be- 
lieved is beoqhM»,‘,itiS|HdTO 
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' Aguin, AVi iting to Jt>oclor Jont's : — * . 

Ldcplojy Avitli you ttuic iulo wbich our uvAV'^pHpviiN h.i^r 

nil 1 ihc malijrnity, vulgan<.y, anU mrinlacious ^piJir^ oCfhOvSo \vl.v» 
ivrif.o Tor tlicui ^ and i i ucioK^o \ou a rcccut the productiou ol i 

Xcw Eni^laud jiultV‘'» h proof ol' UiC ahyss ol Hvrgi'aclation ii,j(o wliicli 
nc h.'ivv; i'allC'*n. These ordures arc rapidly clcpravihj; -the public taste, 
au<l li s.»eniiig tye relisli lor souiul luo^. As vchicltrs' lor ioUirinalion aiul 
a cnib oil our inuctiouaricfs, they luiVe rendered thc|:uselve^ usclesi?, by 
roilcitiiig all title, to bclielV^ 

This luuiciitubic picture, which happily could not be drawn* 
in tin* lii.it llnrly years of their independence ; for it isS fearful to 
think whilt would liavc been the result if Washington had been 
diivui from his post, which Jcffeisoii states he. certainly would 
have been, iiad he been assailed with the degree of ubiiiidoncd 
lieentionsiies^ aftenvanls praclistul, which*’' lio writes in 18(X9, 
is confonndiing all vice and virtue, all truth ancl falsehood, in the 
l^tjled Slates.'’ -• 

L<A it not, however, be concUuled that the freedom of liui 
press is the einesc of its (jcentiousiKss. ^riie. French pi*cs.s, which 
is inneh freer, is, al rhusatne time, infinitely h;s.s open to the im- 
jmtation of slandei; liuni oifWown, wnich scerns to hold n middle 
station between the Am«rican and tha Trench, being as nuteli 
superior to the forimu' as it is inferior to the latter. The :ibusi\^* 
lone of the Aniericaii press; is to be soiigttt for in other causes. 
.Mr, de iU Clmton, the laic (iovernor of New York, atliiljiites 
it, in a great in<\isure, lo*die injudicious provisiouo relative the 
ofli<'e <}f tile Pnishicnt.'i The election to this ollice eiigmders 
party 'Spirit to .so vi<dent a ^Icgree, that, say s t]»e Ciovernur, ‘‘ ithas‘ 
violalvd the saiidily of fcnnule charaeter, iiiv ailed the .traiU|nillilv 
of piivate life, and visiuVi with scvt;ro inttictmus the peace of fa- 
milies,” TTis cau.se, doublles.s, has sot7te siiare in the rc.sult 
ctnnjdained of; but we iiuagihc that a jnoVe fertile s(mree of ili(‘ 
evil IS to be fomul in the iiiiiitteiiccUiul character of the popuhrtlou, 
ari.'^iiig from tfie non-exislence of aiw- meatvs o/ advanceintut in 
know ledge beyond i'jc mcre.st elcnieiUs. Tn support of thi' fact, 
tlie itnimpeachabh; testimony of Dr. Cbaiming may be adduced. 
He says — • ' * 

'rhat there are gross dcficisfueje^ in our conjuion sehouLs, anffT»»'it 
the amount of knovvUalgc which tiiey corwmunjcatc, wlien ct^iprircd 
with the tinici spent in its acquisitkii, is. lamentably sijiaU, the C(nnmu- 
nity begin to feel. There is sr crying need for a Ifigher’ruul m<jt e tjuick- 
ening kind of i«:si.nJction J:hHn the labouring p of societv have yet re- 
ceived i we rejo'ice that the cry begins bo heard. We do and 
lament, tli it^howevcrwe^ slir|>ass other nations in jiroviding foi a»»d 
spreading elementary instruction, we fall behind many in puwision for 
VOL. VII. Tib, xiri. kS 
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lli( libii bl ( ii I )c, o) the iiiUiKi* fur ioij ♦'liiol •! toi cutii 

iniiiMi t*in^ (lilt ] Mifouml knemUi^^i^ «tt d linU tluist ioi tiuths 

wliulj ( III dom riioiim \iittiit{>^iiiici ituic. llii ttuth eoigfu^o 

^ be kiie vn i h«.ic iiijionq us mutli &tijHif]cial knowkilgi bifl hlik 
MCivi* I crs<\n.r«ig jektUich, littk of eliit tonsuninij; loi i.cvv 

nu<h, uiAK(s OLiCwi^d thln4^ httle u^lulu duotion to 

*i Inuh mkJkctnnl ciilturo. IIhic i% fu*\fhi&ic fe hl^iaiy ittOH k, «« 
hiidi ill accuaiulatipa ot litetary iridtiL»C(> as d^tciu^tncs tho >v!Mdo 
sii(S)tj;th ol the to its oivo t^aig^ment aud to the nja»Uestatioa of 
Usdf Jii ^nduriug 

• ihi5 i> cotifumrdi if, indeed, the !»tatomeiU oi iuilia wulti 
uquiHs confimkation, b> llit actonnts of most Uiivclkts (n 
C, it Js iht Uittulai oiioct of the AiiuaUoii ol the couutly^ W hin 
surfi A qiuimty ol land itiiutins nnappropiiatcd, it is noi lo Ik 
*> uj>|»osid that the eolU^i btuduit Udl piclii the inunoctuit toils 
and line < 1 tain i^aiti^ Ail a liieiat> life to the la^v nnkpiinJcnd 
Inal as olleiid ni the bntk woods; and, ^ucoHlniii^iv, he ha\< < iIk 
nntseiMly 01 bcliooj lottg btlore he has at cjiiiicd that tut'uc ol 
kiiowhtigo whiUi IS tonbidieitd imliRpa^usalde m kuiopi in so- 
tulv It would be as iiiipo^MiUe lo bnd uatUis as ccliloi > ioi 
(uibhcattonv uhtch skoidd dumss subjects with ausdi^itt ol 
haiiian; oi piolnndify , conseqiu nth,^ lij^ld itadnig, wlnth is lr>o 
apt to dfgciuialt^ into slamleiiis tht^ puvailun; lasit » nnl wv 
h i\< been assuiod that no-v^k alone i etui ua ha totuidnabU juoiit 
to till piiblislitts ^ • 

'lliiw tsj} IS, liowtsoi, doubUess, Old) Uawsitiit, uid as Ann- 
iica bot tnin » moic ptojih d, and liittuonibc tnou ea%) ami i ijnd, 
iin st pto^ussivei) diuiuiish, l)« while *wo astiiLi this 

<tti<t, HI jifual nuasiut, to lutiual caiiscs, wt c'umol but think 
that the giuwthol hteraturi might be t onsiUciablv hasUm d, il 
^ovi innunt would co-operate in icniosiifg some ohsl u l< s whu h 
its expansion. Om ot thcsi is the utU'* want ol 
public libiaiH s, linn) wbith thcie cannot br a goaloi djtiv\. 
balk to Uteiais <\eiiit6ii. Philatlelphia, om oi ilu laisfcsi and 
most buiaiy enup m llu Umotu is laid to contain 6>,(X)<> 
vobumsni Us public uistiUitioiis- 'I'feib, at fiist sight* looks 
(onsidciabh , but when wc^»»in 4 t,hat sixteen public libiaiits 
make up this nnmbu, auing much' under 5, 00() lofiimes lo c.uh, 

U lb tvufeiit that theie must be man) dnpticaUs, aud Us litcmiy 
ti« \o*y smaH. The absufdi^ol itppobing a duty ol ti^d 
|Hi pound" on iitipoi ted books inual bcaguat nnpedimcut tft 
the loimatioii oUfbtlttiriea, wlut reason thcie can be foi keeping 
np tins duty •wo caimol e^nctive; it^ctyua to be the duermi- 

- — — ^ — 
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nation of lite /l^iii^icaiij to cau^ ttio' blai^iiug dfccb of iborr 
tariff policy to be ftli by evtvjf^ inlcrt sl. JJut tliat spirit of pride, 
wliicb leads us to coulcniii wlt^t wo do not possess, bas unliap* 
pily bad its effect on tlic Americai^s, and ipducod iUoMi to un4ici- 
value the advantage of public libraries, as well as of many oriicr 
European iiistitutiobs, which might i^ve been iisefiilty intro- 
duced among thfiiii. Mr, Dwight, ^ traveller from* the United 
Stales, w'lio published a tour in Germany, makes some laudatory, 
observations on the splendid libraries in that coontryi and lunients 
their want ip bis own, as placing a great. impediment to the ad- 
vancement ot* its literature* for this he is taken to task by his 
American reviewer, who assures him tbdt discoveries null not be 
made, or the taste of foreign Uteraiuro promoted, by the facility 
of accumulating quotations by means df huge libraries/’* and 
that the taste of the Republic will not l>e, dictated to, a strain of 
rt'mark, wliich also forms the burden of spine of Mr. Coo})eris 
observations, in that mass of conceit and self-cctmplacency, \a- 
tioita of the /Imericam, picked up by u TraveUing Bachdoc^ Dr. 
Channiiig, who possesses a mind supbripr to these vulgar .preju- 
dices, boldly acknowledge^ that they “ want universities' worthy 
of the name, Vvbcrc a man of gi^niiis and literaryzpal may possess 
lii)nse1f of alt that is yet kn44W«/^ awd that intellectual luboui, 
iicvotcii to a thorough ^itivostigalion and a full dcvelopemeni oi 
great subjects, is almost uiikn<#wn among Jefferson also 

makes conliiiiml complaint, in his Memoirs, of tine parsimonious 
spirit and utter disr^ard ofe the inlerpsts of lileratun; evinced by 
the VirginitMi legislature, in refusing all aid to the university lie was 
siruggliug to fcmiid. * ; 

The removal of the ^eal gmernmeui' from Philadelphia, in 
It^otVand its -establishment* in a city which even now does not 
cenitain tnore than thijTteen thousand iiiliabitauLs, we cannot but 
consider as having been, in inmiy reiqicctsj hi^ly injurious to the 
country. Tluj small increase of their capital iii thirty years must 
iiave convinced tlxd Americans of llie error they have comiuittcd; 
had it liecii situated in uf the great lines uf cominerciul intei- 
tourse, as it ought to liavo been, it would tong since have attained 
a respectable rank among eities.^'/rito , vorfipb^s good effects that 
Kiiidt from, establishing the goverimi^t iju^^ppidous city are 
almost too obvious to require lltei:e> men of sjp- 

ence, of lirusmess, and of pleasure^ re-sort; there, all 

tliat the wealth, the talent, th^ mduatiy of the epmdry can pr^r^ 
duce, is, in a great measure^ cQudens^; Ihff greater fecilitifLs are 


« 
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<!;ivcu to lilt executive ior obtahiii^ indulgence and bounding 
ilic niid feelings of the while tlio presence ot the 

i<»pM*‘>ent*»ti\e^, aud'llic excitement ot constant political discussion 
diUif&cs jusUr notions of the wants and situation of the counti}, 
v\huh diveige from tins point as from a focus to cvci} corner 
of the cinpiie. 'Hic e&tabiishinont of the gosniimenl in a tom- 
paiatnel}' uninhabited xpot >nusl also dcpiiveit mi a great degite 
of that weight and iiillMeuce which it ought to possess and would 
exercise, if situated m a populous neighbourhood. An incuh nlal 
cflfect of this is aUo seen in the iion-exiatcnce of leading iicws- 
papiMS in the United Stales; foi there is no city which pos^(sses 
all the icquisitcs combined for fuinrshing a daily join nal with iii- 
foiniatiou on tliosc irnjmrtant tppics winch aie constantly agitat- 
ing the public miiuK A,straiigei, wishing lo know the slate of 
Piarice or EiiglaiU, lefers to a m wsj'aper published iii ihcir u- 
spi'ctive capital^ and would nevti think of considling imv otluM, 
li the United Scales are trbe objiHrl of his iiupinics, is he lo icad 
a journal published at Washington, the scat ol gmeinment, it 
Pluludclphia or Poston, the seats ot Ideiatuio, oi at New' Yoik,lhe 
most populous ^nul mercantile town in^ the Union ? In Paris and 
London these leijuisites aie all co;.'^bincd; the Amciicans liave it 
in Ukii power lo cause at least two ot ihcMii to he found in the 
same place; besides, we sUoukUbink, convenitnee would lequire 
that the seat of gbvcuinRiit should be fixed, not in the Ciiilie 
of the lerritoiy, but m the ceiUic ol the {lopulatioii; the disadvau* 
tage under which a few' of the deptities wyuld lie, b> having a 
giealei di'-^tance to tiavel, being more ,Hiaii eountci balanced by the 
iiuich ^mailer space which the gicat majoiitv would have lo tra- 
vel se, ^riie establisIimeiiKof some leading iiew'spaptis might also 
have the effect of banishing the piebald English and the gencial 
w'unl of talent which chaiucteii^e their journals, and of iifiioducing 
a betUi tone ol discussion among the‘»»* At pieseut, the most 
ablv conducted Aiiieii< an newspapci d< vS uol *^011 iiioie than 2, (JOG 
copie8,a number to which veiy few aUai|i, while half that quantity 
is cotisideicd to constitute a vm icspectablo circulation With 
the small profits which so lim^d a i^aie can produce, it is evi- 
dently impossible to induce a pi^rson of high intellectual attain- 
ments to devote his tune and talents to the drudgery of datly 
ctyiiposition ; in fact, the greatest part of their journab are merely 
vehicles for advei^semcntx^ like many of the English ptovincial 
ones, whosa smalt sale is the causj^ of similar results* 

^Ve cannot close tfiis article witliout making some observa-» 
tions on Ihe^nlunf dkpo^iiiom of SSnfilaml mfd Jthnericuk With 
respect tp Ibe Iwtter countiy, we to fake the tone of the 
newsgapeis as the test of public opinion^ the conclusion, as 
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a? our observattod^, go jvouUl my thing but flaltcrh!g\to 
England. Hut, for th<^ reaVogs above given, we ftre uawillin^ io 
take these as authorities on the subject; though tis periodical lite- 
rature, from its very nature, must Jdways atVord some index to^the 
state of public . feeling, and as the Americans huv,e severtrf Re- 
views, which/ in point of general talent, will stand u cbmt>arisoa 
with the ^est 6^001* own, we may nJfer to these as indicating, in 
some slight meakure, tlie disposition of w^ell-infornied Americans 
towards this country An examination of them, \Ve regret to saVi 
leaves a very*dtsagreeabte inipresaion on our minds, such, , at least, 
as convince us that the Americans cannot with atiy degree of pro- 
priety complain^of that illiberi^Hty of sentiment, w'hicb, they main- 
tain, always pervades one Or tv\o*of our Jtevic^ s w^heii treating of 
the afiairs of thuir country. As an instance ot this, we give the 
following quotation from the last number of the Ameuivan Quar^ 
Urlif Review f edited by Dr. WaUh,^ a w*ark which bears the 
highest cliaracter in the United 'States'. , In jt, •England is thus 
described: — ^ 

** .\ haughty and intercstc(rnati6n, long since arrived at that stale 
which makes it imlispensablh fqr hereto sacrifice all Hhc obligations of 
national reciprocity to that gieat monopoly of coramercc, witltout tvbidi 
she must become baiikriiDt. Ri silch a contest, whether of enactments 
of congress nucl orders fir council, or by a resort to arms, it ought never 
t-o be forgotten that we can cxpctft^tK^thlug but wtfat is conceded to oiir 
strength and resources, to our ineana of ofi’^ce and defence,, to our 
courage and skill. TIlic pr^eOt calm with England is, we think, des- 
tined to be of short durationjyor witt she ever sincerely seek. our friend- 
ship, until admonished, perhaps at uo distant period, by her waning in- 
fluence in the Old, she shall feel herself oWigecl to link her sinking £i>r- 
tunc to the rising strength and glories of the New World; Is far 
frooi our will ov hitention to revive or strengthen the rocolkctiou of 
ancient, grievances or recent struggles, with sU view to perpetuate or 
.aggravate them; But, at the sarufe lime, We feel it bur duty to indicate 
to this young nation, .apt. as it'is to forgef the lessons of experience and* 
adversity, the tbiUg^r' and the folly of beiiq^ cajoled hy Mr. Canhing*s 
lullaby of ‘ MoUier ami i:>ai|gbter/ or tlie thiic-serving praises lavished 
on the Mbi^t^agc of our presedt disttngipshed 'ChUff. Mapstvatc. Every 
thing indicates, that the popular feeling jif hourly acquiring force and 
influence in Bttglanch^aiul, iO pVoportbn.«;sit.opcrates the govern- 
ment, will betbe iuipnic^ 5 gabiiit);<iCt^JflabS^bTdg atiy.tWbg like a recipro- 
city in tbeif commercial r,dati<w with Ae The |sjeac 

mass of the people of England diahht American^, ' ami ccriainjy Ihe 
Americans arc no*wa y tj ackwarifl^h t)f rfciptoctiy. No ad- 

' • TIms gcnttenUm resided %tTm ycart m fi^rbpe dmktg the earlier pari of hiii lifo; 
aftid It 3B underatobd, (tlKwgh y^c arc bvund la'diabertcve all report^ of: articles m Rc- 
.'nfiewg being written by riiig/c indiwid«alf,)’'dw;t JlC'pontrlbiited one remarkable article ut 
(if inf. more,} td tlie Bdi^¥gh:A€vUiif ; ^ allude to that twi 
, $er^ion^ which appeared in the t^umbcr pf that Journal* % 
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AiiuistrAtfcm in England wifi gftin' pojvdarlty, by roMba^ns to. the 
United States, nor will the gfnrcmuiei^t of the United States ever pro- 
bably mneU strengthen itself witlt, the people, ‘by toying with England. 
Kvbi) the people of England h$ve bcen .tapglit by a system of exagge- 
rated, falsehoods, unquestionably. couHtenaoc^. and encouraged 'as , a 
matter of pdlicy by fbe' government, to look upon us with feelings of 
mingled contempt, luttred, a«d.jea)ouSy,’* ' « - 

We would Tain hope, that'tlw. writer; of (few piaattgt^ has made 
as false an eattbiato of .the fee.ljo^ 4jf he certainlj' 

has of those of llngliatHnen. * The seems to 

prevail ill America with respect to tins poiat fia perfectly as- 
tonishing, and wc have, it 6tr0u| belief, which W'O tnost ardently 
hope is well fouiutcd, that th^ironisapprehensipn's on tliis subject 
have c6ntributed in nO slight degree to cUerisii thc)se feelings of 
disHke, which arc described above as existing in America. Jit 
two, parties, the cxiatieitcc, or supposed existpnrc, of hate on one 
side quickly eiig'enders'.a similar, disposition in the other: may we 
not then, hope- dmt some advantage will be gained to the cause of 
peace and mutual goodwill, by denying in the most unqualified 
manner the trudi of tlie asseitioti in -die above paragraph, that 
" the great mass of the people of .Blrgland dislike the Americans^”' 
That the preceding extract rightly -describes the sentiments of 
the Ainericans towards Uiil country cannot, wc arc afraid, 'though 
we should be happy tolind.onrse^es bi error, be so psily denied. 
Wc have seen similar .assertions repeated, and their 'correctness 
assnmed, in numerous Transatlantic ’|)iiblications.' T'he Notth 
A merkan llevieie, a periodical which enjoys, with the mie above 
named, the highest credit in the United States, writes in an exactly 
similar stram. In one of its latest mitabers we read : In England, 
generally speaking, the govenmien.t party, inheriting the feelings ■ 
of the year 1776, has . not. only rehtipedjtUc sorehess.and in itation 
of that |ieriod, but through the litergry organs under its influence 
has libelled Atherica, itS 'institt»tion8,t*j.l‘: {iiaiir>cra,..^id its citizens 
atrociously and systeiuaticaliiy, aitd atiit,does it;’’ Captain Hall 
also slates that in a debate^ he gltended in the Congress, 

jiyevy, speaker seemed deiepnetm^Ju.sonte^^^or qtlw, to drag in 
'.England for tim sake of abuajnsii^^ We. have, diligently searched 
the 4h)ericaii liivlews of h» ^^vcls, in the hopp of finding a 
raj^atioa pf .thWps^Hon, and^^^dttlw have .quoted it, bad it 
coqfirmi^^m ^ sitebce of Ms criticsj who 
have ransai^^ ^ Camain’e ’TiAvsil for the purpo.se of .exporing 
his mistafiriitiriits ,w.Uhi\We; jumute^t .itt^tion. To the complaint, 
whi'ch the A^i^|i^>s are perp^rily making, that our government 
has . instigated PmjLriinctioned the ‘Attacks tMithave been made 
upon them, We' nO 'other answer than by expressing oor 
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, jfAie Umte4 §fiitcs, 

• utter disbeSef of -tlie VacV W« cannot credit' that any sot of nfiiui* 
stars has ever iitcnrreii the di^^race of th«s etidtavouring to excite 
animosities b^ween the two nations; at any rate thl: present ones 
cannot be ifabie to this impuratibu, and wc trust the ^aluntify will 
never be repeated* We'do not d^y that tfiore is a.pafly, or ratlicr 
tlie reuinantof a party in tlm. ^W'try, lo Avhbtn abuse of America 
a.s well as of* every other nation jSvii.ere a free- and liberal govOrn- 
inoMt is established, is aiwajj^ palatable. . There are" also some 
persons among lis, {as there, are in AmericaT«Mf.‘ Cooper is a 
signal in’shmcc,) who •are' affected with that Reeling of ultra-na- 
tionality, which can see, no merit in that wluph is forcjgn;,no 
' fault in* that wliich is at home. But the ‘pubJications which lay 
thotnselves out for catering to* the nppctilc.v of these two classes, 
are few in unmher, and we mhy safely assort, that, thdr feelings 
ar«' in no degree , general or even ctnhm'on in England. By far 
the greatest part of our ne,wspai>ers, magazines, and otlmr pe- 
liodical literatura, not only arc wholly fjce'fonu'fhe reprivacii 
V liieh the Anjc.ricans cast on tlietn, but arc generally dis^mstd to 
treat ■with niwc lhah ortfin^ry favour and goodwill America and . 
luT institutions. Let tfte |«ople of the Uuitjed States look at our 
parliamentary debates whioj relate to them, particularly on the 
sore subject of iheij; taritf, or the Still sorer one of' tlw duty they 
itnpo.sed oti rolled iron, in yimct .«ontravei\jpon of the spirit of a 
treaty, being in' fact a discnihihatlng duty in favoiir of a Rni(si.ai« 
and Prussian manafitctu^c against-an Englisli one. 'ITtfoughour 
ibe nutnerOUs. spec<5beft,»hot.(^^ptence, not a word vvill they fimi • 
in the least tlegrec iudidhtive (ff thtkt dcef^y-rootofl spirit oi' hos- 
tility or (dislike, that' malignwt fefeling;, which they charge us with 
ontertaiiiing towards them.,"' ' ' 

But the realirulh is, there is very little known or fbonght of in 
England concerning America, We do not profess to account for 
this utter indiffer^cc!— We ^inply'tisscrt (ho .undoubted fact, that 
rTiiglishmon be^jNivv 'a niodient’s attention on Transatlantic 

institution^;^ nnhiners, -literature, 05 gbyettimciit; whatever the 
Americans do; in' drink; dr pljoposh/^feeroa to be looked u()<m by 
u s with .the mosfcissd 4 «»^ disi^fdv , H^o thoy arc coniimially 
committing criers fact- (>t5lh number 

of th»! J^TorCft i^rf'ply. 

to aBrith^ «ri^>ii^'!l&d.'^^ ao^' wbrdthM^^^ 

fduc’ Ameriohn aiihdV®i^ NoWwe 

ard cprriideht . that riiobtedft-tt^ti^^jlff Vmi' '>e»dci«ywould be 
puzzled td^pimtion writei#,” wbtKao wrriks 

they werc.aequaanti^ witU ,^d,T^*atlantic reviewed mulcte- 
vemripg to.'makd 't)ut 'OT'ti^rit«fisi''e^laihi8'&.^^; of 

‘itu.li<pia»cri‘iVro^l(^^^:0id.'dur'Crftic never hosjr olf F«d^' Am.esr” 
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AVe ask, have a dozen of our readers read liU '^vprks? ^lolhor 
Aniericnn genius is thus described by./Iie reviewer, 

'Hw: lielovcd * adinired, the lamented Hueknnnster, a nriraele of genius, 
cut otf‘ indeed in the eftrly^moriiing of bis brilliant promise, but not till 
he had produced vrorks, which may wuH be eonipared with the umtmc 
eflbrts of the highest talent^} in the same departments of Jearning. His 
discourses arc among the most elegcmt, Bnished and really valuable pro- 
duction of their clltss to be found in the l^nglisb language .... con- 
siflered siitiply jis written sermons, they are undoubtedly superior to any 
that have appeaix'd in England since the begninitig of the present cen- 
tury.’: 

Critics are supposed to know <}vcry thing, uiul we shall douiu- 
less astonish our brethren by our bdidness, when wc confess that 
tills is the first time .fbe name of Buckminster has i euchr'd our 
cars. Have miy of our readers heard of this wjiter, whose ser* 
inons'are superior to any that have appear(?d in England since 
ihe beginning of th/i present century ?’• On inquiry we iiiid his 
works have been vepimtcd at t/iverpool, and this is literally all 
the additional iiiforniatioo we have*beeu dbic to obtain eonccjuing 
him. A book is advjjrti^ed to be pabjishM in London, entitled 

Specimens of American Poetry/* w^hich of course cotitains ex- 
tracts from •American writers of the grealcst r^ptitatipn. Erom the 
published list of the at\^thors, whose works have contributed to form 
the selection^ we take the following in the order in which they are 
given, Sigourney, Pierppiiit, Pickering, Ware, Kiyan, Httveii, 
ODoane, Hillhouse.’* Have any of <%r readers ev(?r even heard be- 
fore of a single name among these? jfor aright we know, there may 
be Miltons, and Popes, and Byrons in the list, but unread they have 
been and will remain in England uhtil some unexpected revolution 
takes placHi in the public mind. We trust it will not be supposed 
by the Americans that this iudiflcrence towards them arises from 
a feeling in any degree approaching to coiVtc mpf ; we dp not pro- 
fess to account for it,' luU w'd‘pertohdy i,haTvB it iir common with 
the inhabitants of the Tiuropeni contincntl' The “ JBSographip 
Universellc/’' w hich is 'by far the tfoqapletest biographical diction- 
ary that'has yet appeared, ;th^ 9 ti^>(lard work on the subject, 
is afinok bare of Ampriciio na^es. • Fisher Ames/' nor 

Patriott iJenry/^^Wh«) is the first of American ora- 
tors, aftd who, sictrbti^ng to J spoke as fl omer wrote, have* 

a place in ity thbiigh they both died long before the.volumes in 
which they should appeared w©te^)uWished. , ' . 

Perhaps llie gthatet pmfrnit^ civilized nations of the 

Old World to jcacii .Other ^causes tltem.tp fdl^so large a space in 
the public eye, that 4faere is no ^odm^to take in \yhat is worth 
observitig^dn the ; other side of the Atlantic, Perhaps it is sup- 
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posed that so lately fofmc^ a nation can present nothing woi thy of 
remark. Wo gi\e no opinion on this question, becau«^e, in truth, 
MO lia\e node to give. Ceitain it is, that we are mthutcly moie 
engaged nt watching what is going forwaid in France lUicTGer- 
many, and the Itteruture of those countries is infinitely bettor 
Liiown to u» than that of ^.^inerica. We are far from wishing to 
evcLisc this ignoiance and apathy sTwe allow that boUi reason and 
interest i»liould iiiduce us to becoiire better acquainted with the 
Ainei leans, and utterly reject Captahi Ualfb theory, that it would 
b<* a ^‘foolfsh wisdom” to extend our knowledge of their wiitHigs. 
At the same time wc cannot but remark that they would do well 
to impiose their acquaintance wdth England, supciior a& it no. 
doubt is to ours of Aninica* An American review just published 
uses as an uigtiineni a<j:ainbt the dtssobition qJT the Union, (u ques* 
lion to whii-h the impolitic enactment of their tariff has given 
that tlie separated paits would soon fall into the power of England. 
Little do they know’ the opinions prevalent lu^re, if they ruiugine 
wo think wo have not colonies enough, or that we would not mfi- 
iiU( Iv soonei have tlicin allies llian ajs subjects. This is a branch 
of the s^amo system of efror|, which leads theiiiio suppose that the 
leriK nibrance of therr succes^ol rebidlion still rankles in our breasts, 
and that we \iew tlieii S;rowing piot»pcrity with muligiiuiit dis*- 
satihfuctioi]. It can never be too often repeated, that such is not 
the feeling oi the spirit of Englishmen. ‘^If we have spoken 
harshly ot the Amcricajiis in this at tide, the commendations 
which we have uhspariqgiy intermingled will show Uiat our minds . 
arc unbiassed by prejudice, and capable of duly appreciating 
whatever may setjm worthy of praise; and in our strictures, wo 
have been particularly careful to take as authorities only such 
writers as cvpiy American could not but allow are wholly free 
fiom what they jcall Ibitisli hatred or profioscssioiis agumsl Aim-* 
rira. We look upon the course they have run — amt iii this wc 
arc sure we speak«,tho sentiments of every thinking English man--* 
wutii wotidei, adniiiMtion, and pleasure; and we can assure them, 
that it is no less our wish than our hiteicst, a wish which wc 
hope to see re-echoed fiom beyond the Atlantic, tlial the ties of 
the sincerest friendships and the mutual benefits of a continually 
inn easiitg intercourse, tnay bind together England and the United 
States in the bdbdk of a nbver-ending idliance^ 
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AfiX*. XI. — 1. Mnierta,- — 2. Orpbefl. — 3. Tasckenbufh -^um ge- 
telligeif VeigmigM- — 4. Frammaickefibucb.t-d. Vranta. — 6. 
MiueuAhntuiacJi. — 7. Tmchenhuch der Liebe mtd Ftevtuhchuft 
gewidmff. — 8, Femhpt , — !), FergmmemtifM’ — lO- 
‘ll. Cornelia. 

It has ofUn appeared to us nor a little singular , that oiir alinunis, 
considered as literaiy perforftiuiicesi should, on the vibule, be <<<> 
remarkably poor, tedious, and commonplace. Their otitwaul 
piosence is most imposing: they “walk in silk aturo,” fi inged 
with gold : their embellishtnents arc triumphs of tin* pimeil and 
the graver; great names adorn the lists of their conti ibtitoi s, 
while the high pressure of oxorbitdnt lemuneration is lavislicd mi 
the gettinf-tip of article^. Andyrt when the glossy bindiiip has 
been admired, die plates examined ‘ and eaiivasM'ii, what is an 
annual ? A colloction in general of tiitling tales, without intmesi 
either of plot or execution, poems generalK helowincdiornt^jtia 
gical attempts at mirth, or feeble washy sketches “ in the v)ft lin<',“ 

' —all many degisses inferior to similar pfoductions in .uiy rt'spei (- 
able niagaxine. And what at first adds tO our surpiisi', the coui' 
jKisitiuns which bear the greatest natties ate, in tiiiie raHcs unt of 
ten, the worst. If by any elinnce we light l^Kn 1 somolhing less 
commmiplacc than rest, the propahility is, that it hems the 
suporsenptiun of some one uukiiown to fame. Now we think 
tliere arc two reasons, among othci.s, tyhich make our uiinuuK 
* fiat and unprofitable. Booksellers will have groat names to rhg- 
ndy their list of contents ; and in this country, wlieie ihc annuals, 
sncceeding tlm pocket*books or incmonindum$ of Inst ruutiiry, 
have always been looked oponns a hind of parvenm in liteiaturi', 
— voiy gaudy, assuming, add rmpty*headcd : the best pi<>dnr- 
tions of great names (wc say it to tlie credit .«f our litciar) men) 
are not so to be purchased. A scrap firom some unfinished tale 
which the author has found jnmsdf uii^.<hle to wind op, sonic 
copy of verses for a lady’s attmoi, a apuy sonnet, or some juvenile 
indiscretion in the tdia|ie of a fcraged^j may no ^nbt, by file pio> 
ppr aj^dicatton of the gojd. u Wostracled from fibe recesses 
of an authoi's vNdtkig^iesk, and usbocad wiAt much pomp and u 
stroi^,0mtriA‘Qf editorial tramp^ befpM the public. But 
' invaimilyji^^'buttur worinr are xeserued for other puiposes, and 
with .the SEMCcptkm iof.p fevy pieces, bestowed f* for lore, not 
money,'’ ww bardly lefiow* aivarticic in afiy of our annuals to whicii, 
in a ^arate shape, atif (dlour distingujfsSed'autfaolh wsould have 
oared to set hie name/ • , \ 

Ariotli^ ctHug* of dtis delect is the Aodjrtiiesfi of ihc 'nrtiefes in 
such pet ydicat^A., 'the’ British public, ’tt aeeiris, hinst have v.t- 
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riety, and thrfs, in ordfr to. bring togntb^ aoiim ttvenly or, thirty 
imposing names, th« ajmne allowed' to each mliist tws p|co|K»»tk>iiaUy 
nanow-cd. Henc^ thj^o is no room for develo^emettt,' oo means 
of exciting interest by « complicated wcll-evtdwd plot, hldl less 
for any novel of mapBere.'triiere the characti^s dCveJope, them- 
selves in dialogue instead 'of ' Wng described , by the, nanttliOr *. 
nini thus.U&le else i.s ever exhiCited with its but insulated scenes, 
or mengre outlines tfvitbput!detail or colouring. ' . , - . , . 

'Pbere is* mudr less pf .both- these firitHs Their 

amiuuls* have knig beetl'^adniitted whhiii the jitentr^ pate, and 
the greatest ntmies havhivduntnrily ichosen this veliielebf coni-' 
muhichtioii with > the public. G)ije^e still, .c6ali|>ues in this , 
manner to present his neW year’* greeting- to his cduntryvten. 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War vi'asi wntleiufor 'a lady’s almauacki 
'riie philosophic Kant and . Jacobi, the majestic lliopsto<‘k, the 
wild and original Hoffman, have, in- this insinuating, fonu ' in- 
structed tiic public with, their wisdom, or-dfolightcd and 'agitated 
it with their striking and grote^ue -combinations. Here the 
grateful IJiidMie of F6t^u4 first,4wake«ed our sympathy for her 
lute ; Apei, with llio*.int^ible world at hppcOmniatid, bewitched 
us with. his dark and itenible j&ht&$ic» ; Xsipn, with his .alternate 
tales of broad humour %r roinaiicc; liafontaine, with bis calm do'^ 
mestir. pictures <« rierm^n life t-Bluthcnhagen and Van de VeWc,’ 
with .their sketches of chivalry and the fife of Uic niiddlc agcv; 
Ilieiitei'i with his quipt^and cranksthis^' Selections from the Devil’s 
P.apers,” and'* Dog-post Days,” at pmj^c the, laughing, and' crying 
philosopher — have iirthis shape passed^ before us id every asttect, 
of tlie lorrible, the, tragical, tlie tranquil, or the humorous* ' There 
arc hilt few years in wbicb one ddightfid volume at least of ele- 
gant extracts frotn Uie Taschenbiidifir might not be niade np* Au 
author in Germany is-not hampered Ua he is here.; four or five 
tales in general dil d'e volume, tb that-.ho really ha.8 space enough, 
if-he pos-ves^s Jlie other requisites, to make tbd -tales intciesting 
and effbetiv^^' Qot as'fiaguicRtsbubas n whole. And accordingly 
niaiiy of thd^deveresk and most mteteatit^ iotnances mid imvels 
witich havo’for' ycarst pas^'f{Ormed thw ChriftTnas supply of our 
German neighhoui>8, have' been coatsdbed m'timse little volumes.^ 

- Iu...bne jpwtumI(u^'mil|,«ttmmst-bc;iiKiiita(3^ pro- 

genitors of tbe-aptiuais i^- M<.^^di{«iwn ihto.the shadi^by'i^tr 
desceitdahts— w'e moan 4h4^gr8]|^c kndvpiptorial' embolliiib- 
merits with which amt inert Ret 2 scb.e<mde- 

scciids ( 0 'employ bit?gi;acerui|,^rid^ 0- des^n.Or tW0,or Naeekc, 
us in his c.ievjy illuHrattubs of de Yelde’s novels in pre- 
sent HMmhei',.of .the FfAuieiUmeUen^th .* but generally spiking, 
•the “ hari^m'{* ordrawi^ and eogtavjng dpphtlb'ti^. is in the 
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Jhianct$ of sucli persons as Kamberg, Ws^gner^ and Fleischman^ 
and most extraordinary devices they do^exhibit. There *are illus- 
trations by Kainberg. to the Mineroa of this tviiiter, from the Sor-, 
lows of 'VV'erter, which we consider as (unintentionally) superior to 
any thing in the Comic Jm^ual; and the situations and costume 
in which ^really w^buld appear to be taken froiii tlml clever bur- 
lesque upon Goethe’s youthful '<)?xtravaganza, witli which Mat- 
thews some years ago anjused the pabiid at the English Opera. 
'Diere is the same wild disorder in the cravat> the same convul- 
sive energy in the j^ant^loons^ the same desperation in the cock 
of the bat^ flia attitude in the scene where he meets the crazed 
notary^ and that where he is sprawling on the ground with ‘Char- 
' lotto’s c^iildren* are inexpressibly ludicrous. After all (we merely 
throw out a doubt), ma^ not M/l Ramberg be a wag, who thus 
with a grave face plays oft; his comic plates upon the public ?— a 
Gennau George Cru,ikshauk> fighting in- ambush under coyer of 
sober and sentiinental descriptions? Really, when we look at 
aiiolher set of iiliistrationiit by him^to Marschner’s Vampyr ( a ro- 
mantic opera of the Ereyschiita school, of which the plot is taken 
from our own melpdtama of the Vaiijpyfe,) whkli grace the 
• Qrphea of this yeai*> we feel these difubts materially increased, 
.for there is one plate representing Lord Kutluen tumbling 
over a precipice, whilq a boy seems ^to be nriug a §qnib or 
other combustible behind him, which Xvc regard as a deliberate 
and scarcely disguised Joke, ^ But the U ut^ is, plates are after all 
a very sccohdary«matter, and provided tlie ^text hhs that which 
passeth show, the, suits and trappings of gilding and copperplate 
embellishment nmy almost be dispensed .with. 

Our readers need not fear diat we iuiend to inflict upon tht?in • 
ti complete catalogue raiso^ntie ;of ‘ tjie articles in these same p<=i- 
rioiiicals. We propose to, oufs^ves noting more than a few 
rambling remarks,' on some of them, for tw contained in this 
article does not comprehend fistlf iof ‘Vaaturmial loaves” 
which strew the drawingproonr tabFqs pf our fair German friends 
about this sea$op. . Even as it is, ihk chaos which lies 

before' ns'^of; . rv*.- ^ 

Blue covers ’a^ whi^,, _ ^ . 

- l^ijEfiU'cqyeWand^^iccy^^ 

wc hafd^ begin; ptid fN 9 f^ waving all questions of 

precedency, either ground of ^ or merits ^\e pmt cop 

bands into thfi wheel of ' the first ticket 
tb^t .comes Up ,< ‘ ^ 

di^eidk^ jpi^ it (^^4hat U contains a drama ^ 
by Oehtenscblager; « pordon of the bfe of Charles 

luagiie. Of the ti]|?rn|; dramatists of Germany, &is diatinguished. . 
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"Dane is now the |irst. His Aladttih# Axel aiul Walbiirg, unrt 
Hakon Jarl abound vv^th striking scenes. Hb classical play of 
Corroggk>i \\ith itiuch of Iho severe purity ot ;taste aiid higlt poetry 
of Goethe s Tasso, and exhibiting the struggle of genius^ against 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, as Goethe's play paiiits the 
contest betweoti poetical eathusiasm and the prosaic spirit of the 
world, is i^ore touching and more natural than its predecessor; 
'rherc is much fine poetry too fu Charlemagne, but it wants dra-» 
inatie interest, and the character of Pepin, his son, is clestittUe of 
any thing either morally attractive or theatrically. effective. Oeh-^ 
lenscblager has not in this case beefy fortunate ih a subject* 
^rhere is nothing particularly striking in the other contents of this 
volume. 'I'he 1 ournament at Worms/' by Caroline 'Pichler, 
is a tolerable talci but scarcely worthy of the authoress* of Aga- 
thoch!s. Then follo.ws u Very amusing kaveIHug sketch by tlmt 
antlioress of all work, Johanna Schopenbawer, descriptive of 
a j oil nicy to Vienna and Austria; sundry, |joei«s, all protly bad;* 
and another talc by Slorcb, Mineta’s Uuin/* a story of pagan- 
ism, a great deal too 0$staiiic*aud atitit]uarian to be interesting. 
Minerva is further adoirned by ilje melancholy scenes from Wertef 
above alluded to. * 1 ' •* ’ 

“ Proxiinus ardet Hfafegotf ^ — Orphea is the next that pi^senls 
itself, with more 4 )Iates from that insidious wag, Ramberg, illus- 
irative of the V^unpyre. ,Thb two most interesting pieces in tliis 
voliiiiic arc, one of Blmneiibageii’s chivalrous pugeantSj, ** Castle 
Leiiciirode,” and a tale of mystery, by Kruse. There is great 
life and i)usile in lilinnonhagenV sketch, particularly in that sceile' 
wherc^ the Duke of* Hanover receives the deputation fwin lhe 
city, who ceime to intimate to him the rejection of his proposals, 
which reminds us, by its energy and truth, of Creveemur's magni- 
ficent dt‘‘iiaijce to Louis, or the stirribg scenes with the insurgent 
Lit-geois. HI umenhagen lias, great idttnsity atnj power of con- 
ception iu such scenes, and more iugenuityin the construcuon of 
his plots titan his predecessor in the same line, Veit Web^'. 

The JJIack I b ai t, ' by Kjuare^ lli a story in* a different vein* 
Kruse is a man of very pecuUi^r, atul at the. prci^ent day. rare 
powers of invention ; for at present, though Ijicre is no dtliciency 
ill clever ' romance writers in as far as regards the painting of 
jnannets. or character, 0^ the Natural construction of ^dramatic 
dialogue^ theije i»* a deficiency in good plots. 

Vritfi th^ extseption stones m real lifejwhich 

sbmetiiu'es adorn dor Newgate^^ali^ar, or the still apuote extra- 
ordinary occurrences which now and tteri are disdibsed by the 
criminal records of Friq[iCe, we hardly know aow-a-day» where a 
good plot is ^ be- tok with^ Nbw these are exaeily^&e ddnrees 
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fiom wJikli luii cJaelly his luatviiah* 1 fiW» oi a»ui - 
ih»i or S(‘iuL tiOiKs iliscovcicd by a ^hiuwof ^laduall) < jud^iuf* 
evtclcuc<^, aio his fa\o«ritoa, \vith whirli'hc is t*H\A bh’iuhag thf 
8 UpeiMUU 0 Ui> iniercbt arietag fioin the of tlj» siupcMiatuial. 

may boem vulgar iubtiunujuts for a novelist who atlclie.ssis 
himsdf to the public mind, and w) iii truth they aiii; in thetnsohtN, 
J5ul they aie applied iiftt inamier so new and so ailful the chaiii 
of eompicxuies winds itaelf about’ ub Jio padnally, so natoralK , 
ami apparently so J«iextricably--and tlicn nmolN itself ugain wilh 
such coiibuwunale uit mid viaiseniblaiu‘e,lhatiu this respect we < on* 
sidci soiiu’ of the tales III his CriminabOesduehteu as unnvallnl. 
The stoiy called the ‘‘ Paiice of Death/' ‘published by h»« 
sepal ate Volume, and a romance in three volump, i)eod4iii 
Biith, aie also most successful specimens of the ( iKUinsliuiUal* 
eviileuce school ol writing; though some pails oi tlie lalUi would 
|)eihaps lender it a perilous task for tninslatoi. 'n»j‘ picM ni 
tale, though not equal to bis best, is yet velV g04>d* I lit iwoH^ 
of the tale turns on the piinciplc of tesu/tbiaHi'C^ an idea whnii, 
(hough as old as Plautus, seems still capable in llu hamls oi a di \- 
trouH artist, who knows bow to steer clem «t u double JJionno 
and a double ^\impholi», of pioducittg a sliikiugly ^iriplexiue 
edbet; while ^iich (ales of real life as that h( Martin (^iitiie sa 
titsfy tin* leasouof the possibility ol such eapiicev of naliii< - »e, 

it !'> aitfully managed, and cumbiiicd most iiigcuiouslv with tin 
biipeinatutnl. If an abiidged outline could have i»iveii anj nha 
of this talc, we sliOuld have been tempted to the lash, biU < vu v 
thpig lies ill the ait of the filling up. The other mateiials ol 
volume ai 6 (liiUng. 

Tasihenbuik zum gmUigan Vergntigepi, tdittd b\ I\iim, a wij 
veuciable annual, now’ iieaily foity years old, an age by ut> 
means i 4)mnion among ihis'shcnt-hvcd cla>fc. * The illutualu^uh 
aie by llambeig again; but to tto him justice, \Uy mo lar btlu i 
than either of the other two productions wn notited ; thy 
iiio fiom pool lleiiiiifh ivleist's strange p ay ot Oalhaiiue voii 
llcilbionn -afiei nil, the btst; and nnquast ioiubly the most dia- 
malic of his productions, and one or tWO ol tliem aie really good. 
'Phe liUiaiy contegts arc di i idedly So. The Cist tale, 
imni^a Pfldpitab^' by a very industries and oceasioiially sue- 
^mfid novelist, Prnderika Lohniaun, is voiicd aud inteicbluig. 
'lliere good things loo i« the fidUnf's own contribution, 
-•l'hcAng«lSe«r,** thnugli H is too Iq^ drawn out. Krtisea 
novel, ** law*f* fuJlp4w,^^ not of 

ImppiebteCortB, diottg^ hUH tbe pwer of oxvitiug c«rw«»ty neicr 
fonwkcB luni. The Uh, which tt « stn^ of aau«sl iwsneiism, 
opeiM well, but it tUvirge* ioto other chouueU very slondeily 
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ntiuKcUii wiih llic uiiil thf wiuUui^'Up ^\l4t‘UU’h iMisatH- 
facloiy. WolfliV's “ iiujuouslte/’ ibr “ aut(>*l>io^iaph} <>l ibr 
Villaoe SohooluuNlc'i , CyiiUti^ Spanj^cnbt'ck/' is oih* oI tlui^r 
\yu cos ut 1 km\} wit iu wlucli our iu*iii;libou)s now and llu u inJuij^o, 
as they uh‘ haul by Gjifiun lo in loftpini? over cluuib,iirUu n 
auNuty to Ihj Sonu copies of \cjbc.s which cli\ei1#ify tht 

ptoso tales aiv jnetty. * 

hauenta^schnbuih^ by fJeorge Jftoring. llicrc is a story uf » 
Srotdi author, wfsu, aitti lm\ing iriei} Guiuck with a Uagedy 
ami a toirndy, both «>f which Aven? lojeclcHl; and being told by* 
the maiiagei that hb genius did not lie in eithoi, begged him U> 
i\ II him whore it did lie. We feid something in’ the same way as 
to M. JJbiing. After roluliiig bis plays, we were instuiUiy satis- 
lied bis geiiais did not lie in that direction ; and on |>orn»ing a 
lew of his noxels we felt tMjually cotivitin^d Uial it did not lie in 
loinanet * mul >ii we had a kind of impression that In* iiatl some 
avaiLdih talent abuiil him, if he cxiuld only tiud a field for it. 
\nd whi n s(nne years ago he took the eititorslnp ul the Daucn-- 
nisihculmiht om;c in the hamls of u man of difleicnl eaiibii » 
l.a iMolU* b'oiupie, we tli/nighl lie had exactly found his ^pheu . 
Hut llu mrtlncky DoctorJ w<\ suspect, isdeieimiued to dUapiunnl 
us oiUi moM‘. Ills \olui4ie ikts not thia year even the ^ucul of a 
■iiMMi sclegiou. lijs own caiilributiou is mawkish, and tla 
oliui bv Sdielei, J\iihla, a|jUl Wilelmhl Alexis, aie all indiliei- 
eiit, 'file Ix'st stoiv ii| the voUiiiie is guonyiuous, li/. ** the Mib 
lei’s DaugliUi/* 'I'his i\ told witli a good deal of naivete and 
guue- 'To balance the tjlullness of the literal \ part, the plaits, 
winch aic illu'ytiative orVaii do Velde’s novels, aie bettei than 
those m many of its iivalh« 

I huitu, Wi generally open (he Uiunia with good hopts, and 
thisytai they will not be disappointed, for lieie the fust ami 
longest tak' in. the volume i» by our old friend 'flecks— the acute, 
kuiiicil, and tastdid (judvvig Ticck—- am Italian heild with aOei- 
man heait — a ihjcp-lecling, deep-tUmking writer* but bcaltet;iug 
ovei all lus woiks a *Mnny glow of cheerful iu*,ss, and aiiy lightiKs-, 
though not levity. 'IHiis is he to whotn Sliukspeaie and tin 
wiitcisiol the duyi* of Hiuabelli ate fnimliar a^ household vioiii^, 
who iu lus own country has touched upon every depuitmentoi 
litci'iiture, and adorned them* M, uod moved the uunds of lus 
couutiyiueu lo laughttiir or leltrs* as he laid down <>r took iiji llie 
comic mu^k or tfie pall; ditimHtist of DIue and 

Pu^ain Uootb, and the Woi id turued Upside l)ow'n,of Forluiiatua 
and Getiovciia ; and here he carrios us back to tbe days of lieldwin, 
the Empcior of. Greece/ .and witti that lightness and felicity of 
touch, which) next to Goethe, be peculiarly posstssea, idiitibits W 
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. Jti irausitory gltmpsea ibe tumultuous scenes iu Gheut under 
4ho uoiniual regency of his daughter. 

Cvnipured with sowieof the beticY 'tales iu the Phaittasua/Mlic 
Emperor of Greece” may appear deficiijiit in fpree^ but none can 
be iiiseruiible to the beauty of the verses which arc liberally in- 
teisporsed through the stoiry. One ballad shng by F»?rdiMaud, 
(P* 75,) ** Will aiks' mtch v^rlosseu/' is among ^ihe ' swcetcbt of 
Inc many Irtlle cai^zonets to ivhich his, prolit)c muse has given 
birth. .Victor Hugos. *1 Orientals” have found a translator in 
Gustayus iichwabi^ He miglit^bavo. made a more judicious 
elimce frtmi the wpvks of that clever but most unequal poet. 

. Scharfeftstcin,” by Frederick, von Heyden, which follows, is 
poor ; and ** Diivecke^^^ which concludes the volume, a tragical 
laic from the History of iDeiimafk. by Leopbid Schefer, rather 
too broken, and tooiunuch in Veit Weber’s otlipiical manner for 
our taslel The plates to this Volume are from French designs. 
The editor preface^, his volume witii the Announcement of a prize' 
of ten louis d*or a sheet tor the best Tale or* Nov el for next 
year’s Umnia (not to ' eiioeed five sheeU) ; will not this niagnili- 
cent prize tempt somp of piir readers to qualify themselves for 
'the concttfreuz” bjr studying Gorman bu purpose 'I We rccom- 
mend tbe^ project all rejected cJodtrjbtitors lo onr own annuals. 

Fleittcre isl jneejoeant saperos, AcberoiMa movcbufit.*' 

The Masen AlmamcA k emjrcly poeticak and consists of short 
^ pieces, lyrics, elegies^ so forth. It boasts great Humca amongst 
Us contributors^ baflUttlp uipre. * Thi^ year it seems to ns any 
filing but interesting. A ifiiw. trifl<ss frobi Goefiie’s pen no doubt 
contains, but, they al^ tire ^merest trifles, and valuable only 
from recblfectiaBr-'and as/mciution. TCieck’s' portrait adorns the 
volu^me, — a calm countenance, marlked with strong traces nf re- 
.fmement and taHU^^^^.oer^Qce/ri e.graioi.'' and with that good-- 
^mmoured czpmsiori which ascribe to him. 

Taselienbach Lf0lfc We never 

particulariy admire^ fidsr though it is 'Vather a 
favoudfe ill Germany, mifl think if appeals tliis year 

to advaotag<$, . Its comic plalfEta (who on this occa- 
sion rea/^ wis^s 'he. comi^) nrd\ t^^ and absurd. Its 

liter-ftiy pe The jQiafr by ^^umenhagen/ a 

C tiJhtic aw4 Frederika 

ihmanp^aidieiriea: tragffcal pifUut^ FaustVedht;” 

and die . by Baroii A^writer \vjb[om w'e 

never greafiy be to be a peraeveringi if not a 

showerful,; fpfmp by .^oringr ^cbutZ|^ (the edfloi?,) 

ecmiplete the yotuiBe«. ;] .. , 
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Penchpc this }earJs gi)(>d. Two <lra\vintis by Rot/scli, (Hit' 
from Dciuliurdsloin’s pliif of llnus Sjclis, llic other iVom Auber’s 
opera of Ma-aniello, me i»toie>tio;r, pmlienlarly the hist, 'riit^sc 
me iuttanleil as the eoimnen(,iar\ciit of a Seri<'s of ThecUiicul 
Designjs, lo l)e ronlimied throuj^h fotme \olumc>». A tiay in 
the \ iiiia^fe/’ b\ fthank hea\en we have merely to v\rite, not pro- 
nouiue, ilie n*ime,) the HilUa* vmi 'J'schabusc litnj**; , a [>retty 
senlimenUil love story; tlie ilesenption of a poor stuilcMn\s Ko- 
maiu-eol'a thiy, whieli is buddenly dissolved by disetiveiihg that 
he minhuas \\ell ha\o fallen in love with some purtieidar star, as 
the cxalttMi fair one who, in an unguarded moment/’ lias been 
betiayed into an apparent leciproeity of feeling. I'he story, 
ln)\\e\(‘r, is well told, and we jiave good hopes of the (iieat L’li- 
immtioirable. “ J'he Catalinc of llanovei/’ by Blnmenhageii, 
is also good, and so is the Bailie of lloehkirehen,” by Frede- 
]ika Lolimann; Eli/abetli, Countess of Holstein Sehauenberg, 
aiomanlic histoiiral ijieture,” is rather delieiept in interest; but 
\Vai()it‘n<>( r’s *' Sketi iies fiom Italy/’ which lollow, are pirpiant 
mid inf cresting. “ 'I'he (aiumtelf/’ by Lelning, whicb eonelndes 
lilt* volume, is cleverly lyUI, and the poetical eonlrihutions, whie.h 
ase fr(>m Castelli, Hell, &c. more varKul than usuab 

'i'he \ cr(^issmeinnii'firSii fhi$ year edited by Spindler, who is 
favouiahly known U'rc by his novel of the Jew, and, as usual, 
eontmns no poctiy, hut an i|jtoresting selection of tales. ’I here 
aie *• 'rile iliive Sundays, from the papers of an Artist;” " 'I’he 
Couit at Cu'-leljaun •/’ *4 Dressing Cown and Cloak;” “ I'bo 
Uoniauee of an l^venin* */’ and ** toigel me not.” All these are 
from tile pen of liie mile and industrious editor himsell, and 
ically the reader feels no want of variety in the volume. *' 4 he 
Court at Caslellauii/’ and the “ Forget me not, ’ vvill, we think, 
bt' considcreii as the most •generally interesting. 

^\iHlengnin. “ VVinlergreen,” a very ‘plain and unassuming 
annual pui)lislied lU Hamburg, eontains nothing but a translation 
of Paul de Koch’s novel*' La Maison Blanche/’ 

Cornelia is this y . ar embellished wflli a set of engravings nius- 
Iralive of German traditions, but none of any great merit. Nor 
are llio literary contents at all striking, though the fust story, 
which turns on die loves of Suffolk and Margaret, the sister of 
Henry VIII. is from the peif of Tromlilz. Tromlilz is, in gene- 
rab a writer of great fertility of invention, and considerable skill 
in the conduct of a plot^ he is, besides, a most industrious 
novelist, being generally^ u contribulor’to at least two or three of 
the aniiualvt, but this year we seldom meet with him, and this, 
which is the oidy tale of 'Jiis ive have perused, has disappointed 
us. The opening promises a great deal, but it is not adequately 
VOL. Vll. NO. xiii. Ki 
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followni uj>. antic ipate a j^reat deal frQin ceiiain characters, 

who, ailer all, hav4' no ]>roininetit iidiut lice on the Jstoi v. 

Blit wh I call V tee] the iii-cessiiy of elm wing to a 'clo'»e; and 
lliougli l!a\c not exhanstcul nioiu than a third of the pochet 
books of the 3 ear, wo can only aasure the nuicli-i cspcctod cditoi s 
and contributors to the iemaiiiing t went}, that ^if we could have 
noticed their labours it should liavc been done. .N.e\t >eai the 
wheel of fortune may be more ^favourable to lliein, and tbe neg- 
lected Aglaias and Foi tuiias of this season take precedcMice of 
their rivals ; for this purpose vi'C recommend tlicni to send us early 
copies, addressed to the care of our publishers. AVc wish well to 
them all, for to their varied contents — tlieir tales of love and 
chivalry, of terror, and mystery, — ll^eir iinmoresques and capricci, 
we iiave been indebted for many a pleasant winter evening, and the 
reviving of many a p]6asant associatiuu connected with llie coiinliy 
of their birth . 
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Art.XJ I. — Pevsirs sur rHomm€^ ifcs rniyporh, et ses intinis, p«fv Fre<J6nc 
Ancillon. 2 volij. 12mo. Borlin. 

Tins is a'nramirHl book, fwll of profound ihinking and good feeling, 
and calculated to be eftpecialfy useful to the small wits of the nineteenth 
oeuinry. It is the production of a maft who§e fertile pen has already 
given to hhirope a numerous coUoction valuable essays on philoso- 
phical and ])alitical subjcicts, and who,, in all his works, is remarkable 
for the nobif purity of sentiment which pervatleS ihom^ and for the 
force, ch'nnujs**, and precision, with which his views are I'xpressed. 
It would, ])erha|)s, have been scarcely excusable for any writer, whose 
o})inioii hr^d iu»t already obtained great weight in the world, lo put forth 
his ideas in detached fragments, as Ancillon has here done, but he had 
previously aciiuired a repnftition which fairly entith‘d him to comply, 
a.} he says, with the solicitations of his wife, to c^lect and arrange the 
fragmtMits in his portfolip^ awl publish them in their present form, 
'i'liey are well suited for fi Jrlief and cliversion to the scholar, w^earied 
with long argnments*and dis^ubitions — to the man of business, who 
wants often lo seek other mattiials for reflection than are afforded by 
tlie busy hum of the world— and to the victim of (nnui, who would he 
ghid of some aid to the projsx’ss of thinking, which should ei'.ahk* Inm, 
Aviihout fatigue, to take» that wholesome exercise. Mxpericnce has ' 
shown tliat fragments of this Kind, when Tcklly good, arc much rt lished 
by the public, as the Thoughts of LabruytVc and Pascal have especially 
testilied, as w< II as tlie Maxims of La llocludbucault, the 1 able I'alk 
of vSeldcn, .'uid more recently, Mr. Colton’s Lacon, 

It is scarcely fair towards the author to jud^c, from one or two iso- 
lated extracts, of the general lone of His opinions. On lUdigion, par- 
ticularly, the ivhoje of his Thoughts deserve much attention, but avo se- 
loct the folhnving as a}>plicable to the connection between ('hurch an<l 
Stale, the expedient y of which is a point of so much difleience of opi- 
nion in this country. 

Uehgion and law, die church and the state, exercise upon each other .t ro- 
riprocal action and rt: -action, 'fhey arc. inseparable. Their rcspecliii' wants 
ally and unite them. The laws religion, and religion supplies the 

wants of llie laws, vivificis tlierg, loahes them loved and rc'«j*ccic*d. 
thence it in no way results that rcHgivUi should be in the state, or the state in 
leligTOn, or thru either of them o^ht to be subservient lo the other, 'they fire 
two pbweis, or means, winch concur to the same end, each in il j- niaoncr, arid 
after its nature. That end is* the reign of juslict*, Pud of true lihcriy. llcligion 
tends thereto by inward means; the laws by oVtUvard. means. The one take<^ 
human actions i# their source, judges them by their principles, and desire?^ to 
perfect them in purifying their motives. Ihe laws take them in their effects . 

K 
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Tnciy an* two distinct forces, w’Inuh ha\e many points of contact, but which can 
and ought never lu l)o confounded. If you ll»e government of the state 
in vcliyion, >oij will have a theocracy, and those who manage ii, will cultivate 
religion iind moralh siystemalieally for then- own profit. If you make religjon 
subonbnatc to the government, and place ii in the stale, you will sec religion 
descend from its e levation to btootne a incie engine of police, and that the go- 
vernment' will denaturalize it, by removing it from its jirjpcr sphere, to make 
it enter that of the government.** — p. :i9. 

'rim de^rrulatinn of Uclinion, bj.- converttnp; it into a politic al engim*, 
is undeniable. Tlicre is also imich truth in tbe following conuasl be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. 

“ In the (.'aiholic Church there is the more fixity; in the IholcAtant Church 
there is the more agitation of men’s minds, lu the foimer flic authority of the 
Pope and of CVnmcils weakens the authority of dm Gosp'd. In the latter the 
total absence of oxlcrnal authority may weaken tliut of the (losj>cl. In the one 
liberty may e\])ire in anarchy, i\i the oth6r iti despotism. In the one there is 
no church linnly established, for want of unity: in the other, the rfiurch is so 
stereotyped, tli;il there is no real life in it, no.' principle of sentiment aiul acUon.*' 
— p. ll. 

Under the liead of Science this passage is remarkable. 

“ '1‘he contradictions of men arise from each of ihein liaving difl’ercnt sen-ia- 
tions, and from all of them associating the same terms, wliilst some judge by 
senlimeat, others by undeiMundinjj, and others again by reason, lint ihest! 
three ways of judging eamiot lead to the same re’sults. The simtiini nt judges 
of objiicis by relation to itself; the understand in|> judges by relation to notions 
which are often arbitrary; the reason alone seitbs •truths by a peculiar and in- 
luilive evidence — p. ii5. < 

AueillonV, views of Social Order and (Covt'niments arc ibosc ofn man 
wholly beyond the reach of those petty political stjnahbh's, and iliose 
jiany-coloured opinions, with which the pcvwc of society is in all coun- 
trie.s distnrhed. As a proof how well he appreciates the difierence of 
ice ling hetween au aristocracy and a people, 'wo may ridlr, among other 
sentences, to this very brief one, 

‘‘ The nobles look buck on the past, and in looking back on it they often 
remain motiorde5.s. The other clas.se.s look to the future, and march on/ ~ 
p. 20d. 

The division, entitled “ Jngetnens Histoiif|uos,'’ has convinced us 
how imich historical matter maybe rea i to no pe.rppse, unless the 
reader possesses some of that nhilosophical discermnent of which our 
author lias so am|dc a share. His Iove» for the ancients is thus beau- 
tifully expressed by Ancill -n, hiu.self au ancient, in respect of almost 
all the qualities he refers to. , 

One loves the ancients as one loves freshness, calmness, simplicity, and 
nohleijess. They transport us into a younger world, less agitated by the petty 
passions.of society; they have less desire to produce effect tlian the moderns; 
they appear at a much greater height abme things and events. Have they in 
fact, or do they only appear to have, these qualilfes? Have they them because 
their genius was in fact more original and their character more elevated f Do 
they seem to have them because the world in which they place fis, so different 
from our own, makes us forget tbe latter? JVe may diflbr in opinion on the 
causes of the fact; the fact itself is incontestable;*'—* p, 358. * 
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“ To read the ancients* is take a journey; journeyst in time refresh and 
viinfy perhaps more than journeys in space.*' — p. SoB* 

Alilioiigh tlicse volumes are written in Froncli, ihcir style strikes us 
as vvliolly different from that of u Frenchman, and wc have, indeed, 
observed in othcr^ instances that German FrtMich has about it a so- 
lemnity, a simplicity, and a force of <‘lo(jnence, in perfect accordance 
viith the Gen-njin character. \N’c the Germans, lor tlio same rea- 
son that Ancillon loves the ancients, for the freshness, the simplicity, and 
the noble purity of their minds. In them we are never disgusted wdth 
attempts to catch at ephemeral applause, with impertinent budinage, or 
with matcrialisiTi assuming exclusively the name of philosophy. To 
the following passage (the last we have space to quote) we cordially 
agree. 

‘‘ The liberals of a good sort in\5ennany love liberty as the first condition 
of inlelleciuid life, and ns the nnpendage of the liberty of man. In France the 
Jjlx^ials of «'i good sort love liberty as the principle and guarantee of all the 
advantages and pleasures of social life. The fact i<, that every ihing in Ger- 
many lias a secret tendency towards the invisible worlij. Tn France it is just 
tlie reverse.” — p. 357. 

In Ciermany the principle of the yinile, the mechanical, calculating, 
materialist principle, docs not, and is not likely to, predominate over 
mm's minds. Can such* aii.assertiori be madti^df Great Britain, any 
more than France, with decree of truth ? We think not. 


Art. XriL — Poctec Scenki GrcccL Accedunt perditanm fahularum 

frvgmcnta. Rccensnit Guil. Dindorliiis, Leipsic & London. 1830. 

8vo. pp. 9fi0. * • 

Mu. William Dixdouf, the Professor in the University of Leipsic, 
whose name is too well known in this country to rf?quire any comment, 
has published, in one thick octavo volume, all the extant plays of 
/Fschylus, Sopiioclcs, Euripides, and Aristo])hancs, together with the 
extant fragments of their lost tragedies and comedies respectively. 
The plays of the diHercnt poets are arranged in a chronological order, 
and we observe ihat !Mr. Dindorf is oru; of those critics who believe 
the Rhesus to be genuine, and the most ancient of the remnining play.s 
of Euripides ; and that he does not agree with Mr. Hermann, in .sup- 
posing that it was the work of some Alexandrine scholar. As Mr. 
Dindorf had already published text editions of Aeschylus* Sophocles, 
and Aristophanes , and as his brot)>er, Mr. Lewns Dindorf’ has edited 
Euripides, no very remarkable* ndvtdties in the recension of the text 
could be expected in this edition. The editor, however, with his^iccusi- 
tomed diligence and acuteness, ht>s 'in his preface suggested many iin- 
provemenis in the text of thfe four Greek dramatic poets, in addition 
to lus former labours., Wc will select a few these criiical remarks. 

In the Prometheus of /Es(;;hylus, v. 354, Oovpoy, irdaiy 

drriflrrij where Porson* corrected Tvfwyn Oovfxjy, Sirrec a^rtfiriy 
Oiolc, Supporting his emendation with numerous instances^of the in- 
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trusion' df 9rac» Mr, Dindoif (after Wunderlich) reads— &ovpov/ 
ircieriv og avfarif citing Iliad^ ^. 634 : , 

7ru$ fiiy ivhcij&a KXvro^iihn, "Hvottoc vlov, 

* Ay Kctitiv Si TToXi} TlXevp^yioyf 6g fwi iLtdarrtf,, 

In Pr<m^ 1053, the Medieean MS. has ri yap iW^fitei ftf) irapawaUiy 
ei ravS* evrv^if. Mr. Dirtdorf restores, ^ to^e rv^rf. 

On Sept, ad Theh* 562, Mr.. Dk»doi‘f atteirtpts to sho'V tl||at the par- 
ticle Sv is sometitnes lengthened by the Scenic poets. We confess that 
the small number, and the lAicertainty of the instances which he ad- 
ducesj are' not, iii our estbhation; sutiUcient to weigh against the num- 
beVless djftampTes of the contrary usage. If should be remembered, 
moreover, that the natural progress of att languages is W contract and 
shorten ; and that some instances of this panicle being lengthened 
wotdd probably occur in Homer or the early epic poets, if its quantity 
had in later times beei^dolibtful. 

Soph,' Efectr. 882, 6XK* Xiyw rhS\ a\X Ueivoy wc Teapovra 

vfv, Mr. Dindorf, following the traces of the man\iscripts, reads — 
lt:€iv6v wg irap6vra rw, fot vSei i and i'n like manner in ^sch. Pets, 1054, 
Kol aripy ^patroE icairtSha ro Mwo’iw, he would get rid of ilie anape\>t 
by reading He likewise removes (he atiapest in Soph, (Ed, C. 

1 1*66, by writing optivia yhp adrpaitlt, ^ 

.Eufip, Efectr, 4f9Tf *iraKawy te 9ri&a:ipiii^pa Hyovv&nv t6Se. Mr. Din- 
dorf defends the shortening of the diphfc8ong4n iraXaiec by two exam - 
pl(?s, one from Sophocles, tne other frohi Aristophanes. It is very dif- 
ticult to form any safe judgment on short fragments, but we are doubt- 
ful whether in the X'erse of Sophocles we'ou^t not to read (boiftov ira* 
\at6v KrtKOv without the conjiinction. 

'I’be fragments of iBschy lus and S'ophoclSs appear*- in tliis v^olume in 
a much more correct and complete form (lu4n in any former edition. 
Mr. Dindorf states that be had not o^igmally intended to add the iVag- 
ments of Euripides and Aristophanes, as tliey had been so recently 
published by Mr, Matthias* libdminifelf ; but that, in compliance with 
the wishes of his bookseller^ he aftertitards consented to fOtroduce 
them. We rejoice that he wtis juduc^d so’, to do, as the work is not 
only thereby rendered eorhplete, byt donsldef able improvements have 
been made upon Mr* MatthiseV revision of ^ he numerous and beautiful 
fragments of Euripides. <. 

Msch,fra^, 302, MuEiaihh^^ pm , BO, OSre S^uog dr Iriyc 
Mip,** The s&rha words are died Sy ihe scholiast to Homer, wimae 
words are gitren by Mr. Dindorf in Btn^./rupn, hicerti 158* Conrmre 
in tbe Elean ]n.vcr^ti6fi (Doeekb, JmerMm No. 14,) olfs Vimi 
dtrt r^Xfora iBfiog* * . * 

idpLfrdgtn, ^(19: — * . 

^ fXQa^ ^ dftriP Ap^pA&t^ yipijy evsic, 

Airav Xoyet rAy ipyitv pr\Eoy, 

V. i. *HsuppletIIirimckinsetfp(si$cribit. Fort; S ykAir&m* Dindorf 
Besides these suggestions there is the emahdation of Jacobs, in his 

• See ForfI|^ Hcrkiv, Vol. v. p. 1235. 
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itoncs Stohenscs — yXCurtrl Iv tieroitriv avcpaffiy But. the article 

is necessary. Whether tlA cniendution of Bnmck or Mr. Ditulorf is 
admitted, ifseems that tlic sease requires hei ibr 
In Soph, fragnu 4G4, the following line occurs ; — 
iyify H ovppiyhQ dXaic iraynuprla* 

Perhaps : t okam avpptyijc vayKapitia, 

Sapk.fragtn.^Sif, from the Tproi — 

tUtov^i yap roi Kat y^vc ^voOvpiau 
In fragm. 588, Mr, Dindorf has, ** 'AntiaiticUtai p* 89, 19, 
pfa : Tvpot.” The gloss of the grammarian probably refers 

to the above line preserved in Stobsciis. * * 

Eurip. JEoLfragtn. 2 

ftp?) ydpEffTi tS ftivriff, 5 trXovffcoc 
Itcuff*, 0 S' oi irAovrovvrec Ksicrf/pefto, 

rvjaiy irivritri ’)(pi>ptrot 

This elision of < in the dative cas^ is not noticed by Dr. Elmsiey in his 
note to the Heraclida^ v. ; and it appears to offer more difficulty 
than any of the passages there corrected. * 

Cress, fcagm, 0 : — • 

irXo^TOV 5* ttvoppvipTQC ftffftrvetc ydpoc 
rt)y pev fap %hyivttav alvovair pjporol, 
puXXov Si role evSaipoair- 

The two last lines are thusYited in a fragment of the work of Aristotle 
TTcpl chyiv^UtQ preservM in StobapfUS, 86, 85, and Plutarch, irepl e5yi- 
rei'ac* c, xiy.^ica/roi r . % ow ivtnpQair o @ioyyi£ ov? 5 iroitjrijc i 

TTonfaaf; 

u>c pev ftyfyeiay aivovifiv (iporol, 
puXXov cl Ib^oevovot roitri TX^vatotc. 

In Stoba?us the MS, A. and ed. Trine, have iroitiaa^ «c Sn rify ply, 
whence Mr. Gaisford, transposing the worrls, has edited on, 

ofc ri/v ply, &c. In Plutarch the word Sn is omitted. tlank it 
more probable that one word arose from the other, and would read— » 
ovS* o Trottjrijc o Troiifffag *' 

ri^y piv ivyimav, &C. , 

Pekus, fragtn. S : — 

ohx IffTiv Siydpuimtfft rotovro ai^Sroc, 
ov c&pa yaiac Kknar&y, tySa ri^y ^iaiy 
i Svaytv^c fcpv\pa£ fty ffpfSc* 

Mr, Dindorf does not mention the anfortnnate conjectures of Mr. Gais- 
ford and Mr. Matthim, yf^ptoikiii ajo^Sc, and ftv ?f«»f 

We propose, as a moi\e probable cmijecture than any jtt ad- 
vanced, irpv'/ac ftv o6k elc , See ftfttek^r tfd Theognin* p. 89. 
Few mistakes are more frequent in manuii^ripfs (and even in printed 
books) thun^the improper ^iddition or omission of the negative. In this 
case the negative had probably faileh ouU and a later transcriber re- 
stored Ae sense by changing Wftc into >ofpc, but in So doing spoiled 
the metre. 
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varpic JcaX^c irpaV^oi/ira rot^tlrv^ovyr' del 
fj€iibf cvtrrvx^v^Ta 5* iktrOevij^ 

Those senseless and unmetrical lines are preserved in Stobaus xxxviii. 
p. 230 ; where one MvS* has Iv^rvxovtra for ivtrrvxovvra, Mr. Mat- 
thiae conjectures rbv rvxovr' ktl for roy ^tfrvxovvr aci. Hence read ; 
warpic KoKute irpatrffovtra rbv rvxpvr dci 
riOrifft^ ivtm^l'ovaa 2 * * 

“ Every man, whoever he may hcf is raised by the prosperity^ and depressed 
by the suffmngs of his country*** 

Eurip, Trag. incert.fragns* 55 : — 

pnttpft Kariicra rhv iphr* I3pa\ve \6yos' 

(K'iify Itcovaav, j/ BiXovaar ovk 

We would read /Jpax^c b X6ypc* Cof*upare Archcl. fragm, 29 : — 
intXovCii poBoe, /.o) Xiy c3* to yap Xiyeiv 
eS Snyoy tony, el ^ipet riva (iXai^nr* 

Ibid* fragm. 67 x^XcttoI woXepot yhp d^rX^wv* 

From Plutarch. The same verse is also cited by Aristotle, Poiit, vii. 
p. 433, E. 

The fragments of Aristophanes are repeated, in an abridged form, from 
the late excellent e4iticm of Mr. Dindorf, whjeh has left little for eitlier 
the diligence or ingenuity of succeeding critics. Of the fragments of 
ASschylus an edition is expected from Mr^rflerEnann, which, if wo may 
judge from the dissertations on some of the lost, plays published in iiis 
OpusculOf will be 'of th^ highest merit. Jti the mean time, the volume 
before us contains the best collection of the iragments of jEschyliis and 
Sophocles now in existence ; and the fragments of Euripides, though not 
given with such copious det’ail as in the work of M'atthite, appear in a 
much purer form than in' that edition, '^hc paper is good, and tlic 
type, though BUiall, very distinct* On the whole,, we consider this vo- 
lume a$ a most useful and laudable publication, and for the purposes' 
of reference and occasional consultation, very convenient to all admirers 
of the ancient Greek drama. . 


Art. XIV. — Afemoirr^ (fuac Fetime ,de Qualite sur iovis XVIIL, sa 
Cotf>V sou Mvgne. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1 829. 

The mass of soi-dUmtMemviree^ii'ec inedits^^ published in France 
within the last few years, ha^ in this country at least, actually glutted 
even to nausea the natural propensity of mankind for that agreeable 
. and erst fa vourita style ;of compositidii, which combines, or combined, 
the ecisy, pleasures or light reading with the dignity of historical study. 
For our ov^n have looked npon^^ these innumerable 

biographies mef^y^as so, many faistdrical; novels, deprived, for thef the- 
inoir-tiilc^ssakey OftW story and the interest which fascinate our atten- 

Hr — -H— »■— — — — . '*•— » • -i- ■ 

^ * The descriptive sins ratbci by liiconDpleieness tbtin positive falseliow). since 
wiml was unWriiten cvriUHity unpuMish^U, And wiiac vvas" uukiiuwu, even to its ‘ 
supposed nutliors, tpi*y Well be called mret. , 

f 
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tion, in the delight&I pfo^ictions we have latterly been accustomed to 
receive under the humbler name. As such, wo haVe e^oembd them un- 
deserving o(ir notice. The wtfirk now before us, however, (though in so 
far belonging to the same class that it is not written, we understand, by 
its presumed anonymous author,) ^ distinguishes itself from its fellows 
in one very important point; as we are assured that the best-informed 
foreigners believe the Femme de Qualite in question to have really 
supplied the— ^vliat shall we say?>-not facts; for the word would 
involve an assertion which we are by no means prepared to maintain ; 
but the raw materia), afterwards wrought into its present form by 
three or ibur gentlemen constituting a very respectable firm in the book- 
manufacturing line. Now since, in compositions of this description, 
the substance iS assuredly of far mord consequence than the workman- 
ship, or the auctorial claims an^ abilities of any memoir-scribbler of 
either sex, we deem the volumes in question worthy of some attention, 
as showing the* view which Madame OimpCfCon^es^e Du Cay la, (so her 
editors initiaUi/ entitle her) took, or wishes to give, of her royal friend. 

Kespecting Madame Olimpe, Comtesse Du Cayla, herself, wc hardly 
need remind the reader, that she was the reputed mistress of Louis 
XV III. She herself, indeed, deflates that the attachment was alto- 
gether Platonic, save as far as her ears were concerned,^ and in^^irni- 
ates, with French delicacy, proofs of, or reasons fgr, its being so, j^vhich 
our English delicacy forbids ^us even to alludTc to more distinctly. 
Tile lady further declares iterself to have p^sed unscathed through 
ordeals where no suedt reasons are alleged to have guarded her virtue, 
preserving her maiden puri^- through sundry nocturnal interviews 
with that fanatic and unfortunate Bonapariist, Charles Labedoyere, 
and her nuptial fidelity tlirpugh various suspicious intimacies with tl)(> 
Duke of llovigo'hnd otl^ers, th^ gallant duke himself not appearing to' 
entertain any very high, respect for the iwopriety of the lady’s con- 
duct. In fact, she confesses to only one failure of her virtue, and that 
was in favour of a noble Venetian Carbonaro, her love for whom, 
nevenbcless, if stronger than her virtue, was weaker than her loyalty, 
for she betrayed to me king the secrets she wrung from Mofosini's 
passion, and w^as thus remotely the cause of his suicide, which she 
w ept for a whole week. Let us not, however, be understood to blame 
the lady’s reserve. Wc fully agree with Madarhc do Genlis, that a 
memoir writer is hot- bound to tel! the whole truth, provided he or she 
tell nothing but the truth ; and we think a woman of incorrect conduct 
would doubly offend against public morality by proclaiming her frail- 
ties. What we quarrel with is the nimecessary mention of supposed 
intrigues for the purpose of ^y^rtjng dietr pnrity. We know nothing, 
and had no desire to hear apv thing, of her girlish amours,' dlid we 
think it would havelbeen in tn nave left the reader to 

form his own opbimi of her ponnextbo with the gouty old king, iioless 
indeed she could have boldly pronoaneeffhta affection for her to have 
been wholi]|» paternal. ^ 

* She for erer repreiehtt the vrordt aad aoecdote* to be ittcb aa ahe canuut 
repeat. 
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This connexion, hawei?er, be its character wJiaUt might, manifestly^ 
afforclcil Matlame D« Cayla. such oppartuffities of knowing Louis the 
XVIlltli s opinions and feelings npon most subjects, as stamps her 
statements, her records of conversations, her court-gossip in short, with 
a considerable degree of authenticity, and makes the book worth run- 
ning through. Moreover, although parts of it woukld certainly never 
have been written by any Englishwoman above the condition of the 
Ilarriette Wilsons, it contains n^hing bo objectionable in points of 
delicacy, as need exclude it from the drawi|ig-rooni. We liave, 
accordingly, no hesitation in recommending, even to our female readers, 
Len Memoires d*mc Femme ie Quaktl as ainusing and not uninatructive ; 
and, expecting our recominemlation to be acted upon, we shall in con- 
sequence abstain from offering either an abstract of tlieir contents — 
w hich, indeed, is pretty nearly an impossibility*^-or many long extracts. 
We shall further take leave t<3rdedine*the labour of rein ting the absurd 
notions which the fairr memorialist (as allowable a denomination, we 
think, as Mr. C. Butler’s Reminiabent) ascribes to Ilis ISlost Christian 
Af ajesty touching the perfidy and selfishness of British politics upon all 
and every occtision, find the excessive feudal opi>ression and total want 
of liberty we poor English groan pnder, and the correctness of General 
Pillcfs accounts of English women and English manners.^ Neither 
do wO intend to troo]blo ourselves with such ,a work of supererogation 
as the vindication of the Duke of Wellington from the extraordinary 
faults detected in S(U Grace by the keen* ey»S of the king and Ids 
ow/V, such as coxcombry, vanity, silliness^ theatrical trickery, cowardice, 
and what not^ We shall content ourselvn^ with mentioning a ibw of the 
leading traits of the king's character, as drawn by himself in his bio- 
grapher’s statements, and conclude with extracting a short conversa- 
tion, illustrative of his opinion of the ultra-royahsfs, amongst whom 
ranked Madame Du Cayia herself; and, as* she silently gives us to 
understand, the royal brother, ndphews, and nieces. 

Louis XVIIL appears;, from uds account, to have been rationally 
convinced of the actual imppssibibty of restoring the am:ieu regime^ 
and of the absolute necessity of conforming, p,uually at }c:>sr, to the 
spirit of Uic age ; and therefore bent upon upholding bis CAarte, to 
which lie ^vas besides attached W'ith the blind fondness of a parent and an 
aiitJior;t but being withal deeply imbued with the feelings, opinions, 
recollections, and habits of the wya of Cbnolutism, he enacted the consti- 
tutional king in a somewhat d^potie vein, more diverting than is con- 
sonant witli Engljsli ideas of Iwited sdonarchy. Jealous of his power, 

HI. I ■ ^ , ^ ,.■ ^^ ■.. 4 ,0.-,.,,^ , -1^ ■ 

* For the bene^t of such ji^S()eri u him kjlaw, neither ibe disgiudog work itself, 
nor the gxtrscU ipven, st the time of itii publhttfioa, .by one of our bioiher periodicals^ 
we will juet mcBtioM, as a feat accordh^f Ueneral Pilkt, every Englishwo- 

»unn who lias attained to Che fiMltroiily age of forty, more than tipsy every evening 
during the temporary altt^iMlinner separation of iheiwo sexes, and that every English- 
man Hills his wife vtiiU hnptlliity tired of her ; most lucn thus disposing of three 
women a^cce, in pahiahmant, we conceive; for their inebriety. 

1 1 Their preference of other constilotioftal ferms to bis Charte was, ir sbonld seem, in 
Xioofs'ff eyes, the otiguial dn of the Spluush^ PartQ|neae, Neapolilaii, and Saiduiian tc- 
vulutionists ; and' wc are nets are but we^ pT his majesty’s opinioin 
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jealous of his miiristcrs, a|id oi theic reputations lu^ yet a]>pea?s to 
have been led by every' favourite who, to< um an expressive vulgaristn, 
rould get the lenj;^ of his* foot, (Deeazes gained hia favour, it 
seems, by receiving Latin lessons from his majesty,) and wh 9 m he 
forgot the Tnomeiit he was^ teazed' into dismissing them^ His laud- 
able ambition to bb beloved by his subjects, his desire to be supposed 
indebted for botli liis restorations to their loyalty, led him naturally 
enough, but less laudably, to hate t]i& 'allies who placed, and, while 
needful, supported him upon bia throne^ more especially George IV, 
and the Duke of Wellington, the hat, as the comnumder of tSe army of 
f occupation; the former, for making public a letter in which Louis had 
professed to owe his crown, und)^ God, to tha Prince Regent of Eng- 
land, which letter was meant solely for tlie private gratification of the 
Hritish sovereign’s own vanity, nyt of his people^s. But the most ori- 
gitinl part of the picture is the king*^ Hterbry vanity. Louis appears to 
have occupied himself in concocting artici^ fo» newspapers, to liave 
claimed a sm t of partnership concern in divers Cfonedies and operas, 
!() liave v^ritten, corrected, poKsfaed, copied and recOpied his pariia- 
memary speeches, with a dtligeuce wrthy of Popb or Gray, and alto- 
gether without the partkipation of hia resnouBttk ministers, and to 
have bored every creature •xvithin Ida reach with these ami all his 
other compositions, swallowing the, grossest, ^Idest fiattery, like 
mothcr^s milk. The surest recipe for {nttting hnn into good humour 
w:^io request the gratifieV-ion of hearing him read the l^oyage dt 
i*am d Bi^uxcUcs, But the most important point in Madame Du 
Cay la’s rcprcscut«itioit is the nipnncr In which «tho whole clique of ultra- 
royalists tormented the poor old king, if not to death, out of all the 
comforts of hi'< life, in ordeyf to goad him, whom they treated as little 
better than a jacohln, inta cou\iter*^revolutionary measures. Upon one • 
occasion they exploded a*barrel of gunpowder upon a back staircase, 
and accused the liberals of having dossed thereby to blow up the 
Tnileries and its royal inmAte. After public cx3a>gratulations upon his 
escape, the M/c amie presented herself, and was thus accosted : — 


. ** Do you know that your friends, wbom you cjdl my ftiitbful subjects, give 
me proofs of their attachment that are any thing but agreeable to me t 
“ How so, sire? 

Did you not Rear the explosion ? ' ^ 

Can you suspect the royalists^ whilst tbe^acpbins— 

For this onca are very innocent. R is a machinfUton of your right- 
thinkipg men ; a little plot to frighten xncv 
** Impossible ! 

For the sake of your friends* honour, ;w^bii1d to God I may be tnistakeal 
But ere long we ^11 have an Birodf b( tbmr guilt. 

** What proof, sire? , > ' • 

^at nothing will be found but ftiis plot. 

^ Truly an extraordinaiy proqff. - , r . 

My dear Countess, (returned the king,) jf the Jacobins, the Bonapariists, 
or the Liberals, are the authors of thU explosion, before two days are over our 
heads, we shall havf thirty people arreted, and a regular prosecution eel on 
foot by Jacquinot and lus udderlinglrifft on the contrary, ttU this j$, as 1 
I suspect a pretty little trick of my good frimtda^ no one will be arrested ; 
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neither M. Jacquioot, nor his underlings, will iq^titute any legal proceedings. 
If I seem angry, the Keejper of the SeaU and the 'Minister of Police will come 
with downcast looks and implore me not td follow up inquiries which may 
disturb the public tranquillity, rekindle animosities, bring hostile parties face to 
&ice, and expose honourable names to unjust imputations. 1 shall be obliged to 
give way,' the conspirators will continue to call ihemscivea my best friends,* 
and I — 1 shall not even be at liberty to tell them that 1 would gladly dispense 
with their friendship P’ ^ « 

Need we add, that Louis’s antidpations were, upon this occasion, 
fully verifted. We must not conclude without mentioning, that in 
literature XVllI. was a rigorous clamdste^ and that, .he would 
not have objected to M. de Chatei^ubriand as a politician or a minister, 
had he not reprobated and envied him as an author. 


Art. XV. — 1. la ie Mer. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 1830. 

2. Le Gueux desBoia, on les Patriotes Belgts de 1556 ; suivi dc la Bataillt 
de Navarin. 4 vpls. 12rao. Parte. 1830. 

3. PhiUippine ‘4e Fiandre^ au les Prisonniers du Louvre. Roman Histonqitc 
Beige. Par M. H.- G, Moke, . 4 vols. 12mo. Paris. 1830. 

The innumerable -works of Qction, good, 'bad, and indifferent, hourly 
littered by the Parisian press, is not' the portion of our brilliant neij^h- 
hours* literature to which we usually direct the attention of the British 
public ; those only can pretend to be meiffioned in our pages, thaiHire 
peculiarly distinguished by ^nius, character, or Circumstances. Upon 
a late occasion we revie^red at some length the productions of one of 
the most popular French novelists* of the present day, for die double 
purpose of making his s,tyle and talent .known to 9 ur readers, and of 
guarding such of tnem as do not wish to sii^ly their minds with gross ‘ 
images, against being tclmp&d by Ins indigenous celebrity, to open any 
of Ill's multifarious volumes. Our present object is the very reverse, 
and may be more shortly attained, being to recommend to general pe- 
rusal the writings of M. H. Moke, whom we mlist however confess 
to be an author much inferior m brilliancy to Paul de Koch. 

Moke*a principal merit, in our eyes, is die having opened what we 
may call a new field of romance, since the very few splendid scenes that 
Sir Walter Scott has 8kctche4 of Netherland transactions, c^n scarcely 
be deemed sufficient to.rcnder the terlriii jncorrect.f Moke has painted, 
and wc really think to the life, th^i, -free, bold, wealthy, virtuous, and 
turbulent buijghers and yeomisnof tW Low Countries, in their struggles 
for their- civu and religi 9 us rightst and we should, at any time that 
wc had happened to meet with the^ «have recommended his Romans 
BelgePfor the mere novdty and vivacity of their Flemish pictures. 
But we are more espedally jjpipeQed to do so now, when the revolu- 
tions, bursting out aremnd us on Wery*side, give additional and im- 
portant interest tolth^ dever delineations of popular commotions; of 

• • Paul de Koch, No. 10. ^ ‘ ^ 

t Whilst vre am writing, the pobfiesUon of Mr. GtrattoA's Heiress of Bruges seems 
to tax us wipi incorrectaessi M. Moke, however, was first in the Belgian field. 
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the humane and patriotic fj^rbcarance with which William of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange, and hia confederates, sought redress by every legal 
and pacific iheans ere they wdtild be provoked to insurrection ; of the 
horrors and atrocities nearly inseparable from civil war; and of the 
almost inevitable involvement, upon such occasions, of the best, of the 
most determined to refrain from violence, in bloodshed, if not in guilt.. 
The happy choice of his subject-matter is not, howei^er, M. .Mono's 
sole merit. 116 has managed it rlhsonably well, and he has drawn 
many of his characters with vivid energy. - We could, indeed, have 
wished that in his Gueux des Bois he had coloured, less heavily the vices 
of the Spauish governors, commissioned by Philip the Second to esta- 
blish the iiupiisition; but we acknowledge with pleasure that the little 
he has given us of the Prince of Orange-aiid his pArty is good and 
striking. In the same work the^bold and benevolent Capuchin is well 
opposed, not only to the intolerant and persecuting Roman Catholic 
priests, but to the equally vrorthy and conscien#ious Protestant zealot^, 
himself further contrasted widi the pscado-fanatical demagogue, after 
whom the novel is named, who, by the cftminal excesses to which he 
instigates his followers, gives a show of justice to* the most flagitious 
proceedings of the inquisition. In PJiilippine de Flandre^ the rude and 
iialf brutal soldier of fortime, the loftily chivalrous noble, arc as hap- 
pily painted amongst the^FrencI) characters, <83 ytre the Bear of the 
Butcliers, and the Deacon* of the Drapera amongst the Flemings. 
Ei^ccting that these novels^ifl generally read, we shall say nothing 
of *10 story of any of them, (the Gutux de Mer we .as yet know only 
by name,) but shall try to selqpt a short, detaclied scene from the last, 
P/iilippwe dc Flundre^ such as may give an idea of our author's graphic 
and dramatic powers, observing however that it would require a longer 
and more continuChis extract to do him justice. 

Count William of Julieas, a w'arlike.ecckma8tic, is escorting a damsel, 
wrapped in a peasant’s cloak, into Bruges, which city is in a state of 
insurrection against Philip the Fair, v King of France. 

' “ Scarcely had he entered the city, when a barricade stopped him. * What 
means this f exclaimed Count William, ^ do the «eople leave their ramparts' 
unguarded and entrench themselves in the Stregt 'r 

Ml is the smiths, who fortify their quarter,'. said a peasant, with a flail in 
his hand, and a qQiyer on his shoulder; * and by the blood of our X.ord, well 
they may, having hostile trades to right and Itflltf But you will 6ud the street 
to your right clear, Sic Knight.’’ 

“ I'he young CotinC follow^ his advice, and reached the market place with- 
out impediment. Here bands of drapers and boatmen were in garrison ^ • 

In front of their respective stations they had erected posts, to which they bad 
affixed barrels flUed with combufUbie^ ^d the iiamOs that rose eddying from 
those immense hrasiors lighted the^ wltott;^jdaCe«>, By this sinister light were 
seen small parties of armed men.hiimiii^ lO'andi^ fro, and ranging themselves 
under the banners of their seyer^, guuda. ; lugubrious sound of the be11s» 
the shouts occasionally utterqji by the furious 'Inukimde, the distant aspnet of 

* We tra^Atc tliel^rencU by the Scotch, name of the elder of a guild or 
corporation, &r want of ’an English wuru«’ . 1 . 
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the close columns forming in the adjtkcent stree^ aU nnuomiced an approach^ 
ing and iuevitablo commotion. 

“ There was something so frightful in the whole picture that VViHiam of 
Juliers felt his hair bristle on his head. * Let us retrace our steps/ said he to 
his companion, * It fits not you should brave such dangers. Perish rather the 
name of Flanders and the lion of our ancestors!^ 

The young maiden casl upom him a severe look. ^'Already Imvc I sacri- 
ficed more than life/ she replied in melancholy accents, ‘^and nothing shall 
DOW make me turn bad^. And wherefore should 1 ? Better die here than in 
exile/ 

“ A troop of pikemcn, whom their blue frocks slurwed to be weavers, sur- 
rounded a meaft-Iooking hottse« At sight of the horseman they io-wered their 
pikes, opposing an iron rampait to his progress, whilst different voices 
clamour^. 

‘‘ Who are you^I — What do you want?— Nobody may approach Master 
Peter's house. Priest or devil, you.pass not! 

' Where i-s the deacon?’ asked he, irppaliently. 

^ If we did but kno^ I' thgr mourned, brandishing tlieir long pikes. 

* Sut his sons V resumed william Jtdiers. 

* At the old castle,' replied the Flemings. , ^ 

^ Well then, Lraust s^mak with his wife.' 

* Yes, Yes!— no!— Call the, deaconess!— Cross your pikes!— Lei him 
pass!— Drive him back!* — sliouted a thousand yoiccs. 

The house door now i^pdosed, and a* woman appeared, whose still hand^ 
some and proud face'^re the traces of deep alflictioD. She glanced at the 
cquestriaiiSi and apparently recognizing them, exclaimed; ^Open your ranks! 
It is the hope, the last hope, of Flanders 

The deaconess now introduces the strangers into her best apartment, 
and displays the wannest loyalty towardSa me lady, the daugliter of the 
unfortunate Count of Flanders^ who, deserted by his rebellious subjects, 
had been perfidiously invited by King Phtfip to tluvT'rench court, and 
upon his appearing there, treacherously sel'^ccl and imprisoned, 'llic 
deaconess eagerly divests Philippine of her rustic disguise, and the 
latter anxiously inquires for the ^eacon de Koning, who, in expiation 
of his rebellion, has devoted himself to her father's cause, and upon 
whose aid she relies, for gaiidi^ p'veit the good city of Bruges, already 
in open revolt against French oppression; 

# Tliev were interrupted by amamtine voice that called hut from the lower 
story, * Be of good cheer, Deaconess-, is in the Counfs palace, 

and we are going to fetch hira out./ ; 

" ^ What mean those woWsf aslted; .^he young Countess, starting up. * lias 
the iatality that pursues ouv fa$fiAy rei^dlied to de Koning V 
** The deaconess in tears M her tO an open window, and showing her a 
crowd of pikemeti jostling each other, dta said, ^ Those are the weavers re<* 
luniii^ to town; die tradee, had taken advantage of their 

absence to throw the deacon hito ptitaflu Now they will pay dearly fi>r it. 
Do you see how the arnw gUtbsr ondiO Pfew ^u^Bourgf They are lighting 
the torches^ they fWe unfidimg^the baottOle. ^Tbe hour of vengeance is comer 
** From the window WiUtani a^ (ikhippine saw part , of the great market 
place, and of the neij^bouring strongly fortified castle. Die neght was dark, 
'the sky clouded; but the blazing cai^s and torches cast a, ruddy and dickering 
fight over the discoverable space. The atateiy edifices of the old and the ' 

market pl?ce prevented a va^e and impedbettmtlitie^ appearing tfi h^ble as 
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the wind agitated the eddying |fiTe and smoke^ or to move with the motion of 
the torches. 

** 'file weavers were nmsteriug ft the old castle. Tliey were compressed be- 
tween a cimrch of antique and pgantic arcliitecture, and rain partsirecentjy half 
destroyed by fire. Tliey set forward, and such were their numbers that they 
seemed rather turhinji upon themselves than pioceeding, when the' Nad of 
thoiv column appeareu entering the market place by a dark and narrow street. 
Presently they stopped, without any percaptible cause. Loud cries arosa. * * 

Philippine clasped her hands, and^for a moment seemed engaged in 
prayer; then raising her beautifull head, she. murmured, ^ 1 will stay them.’ 

‘‘ Slip sprang upon her horse with the grtBse and • lightness of a dauglitcr of 
sir. Her white robe floated in laige folds over her courser’s back; her tresses ' 
fell in curls upon her shoulders. Pale, but not timid, she uigUMi her steed 
amidst the throng, forbidding all attendance. 

* 0 . 0 a « 

When Philippine reache<l the Spot; the* column was again in motion. 
The weavers had driven back a body of enemies who Jliad oppased their pro- 
gress, and the oonfiict was raging round tfie polude of the Counts of Maiidem. 
She saw the butchers and fishmongers, who guarded the palace, hurling large 
stones at their assailants. She heard battle c^es and grgaiis of pain. Hut it 
wasS impossible to make way through the infuriate mass of theMraper's faction, 
and for a moment the young Countess forgpt Uev purpose, Whilst gazing on the 
spectacle that now fixed her attention* A party of Carpenters, smiths, and 
tilers, had undertuken to penetfote into the palace, by t^owiiig asortofbridge 
across from the roof of a ndgliDouting house to one. of tne turrets. Thrice they 
succeeded in placing beams acr<gs,fipon which the boldest immediately sprung; 
but every time their enemies overthrew their bridge, and with it W'crc seen 
to fall those who had trusted to its support. Bui the assailants were not dis- 
couraged. A fourth attempt wassmade.. A longer beam was more securely 
])laced, and a throng of brave spirits. rushed on to. the tottering bridge. Again 
some foil, but many rcached^th^ turret; and immediately hrge.nlanks afib^cd 
a passage to their coihrades. A shout of triumph resounded through the ad- 
jacent streets. The body of the column pressed du; The palace of the Counts 
was won ! 

l^ilippine could now aige her horse forward^ and she arrived in the 
palace court just as de Koning, released foom his dungeon, was lifted up in 
trrumph on a shield. 

Insignificant in person, old, and blind df on^eve, Uiere was nothing in 
the appearance of the deacon of the drapers tbaV could awe, flatter, or dazsle. ^ 
He' was a low-bofn^man, with oidina^ features,^ an i^oble carriage, a hard 
and sliarp eye; burth'e indomitable resolution on his bald and bony 

forehead recalled to the imagination those .ahfique pronze statues, unchanged 
by time or tempest Ilia fetters had been broken, but ^ome links still hung 
upou his arms, which, with looks of the resentment, he was display 

ing to his avengers. Ihose who bore him in triumph, almost all wounded and 
covered with blood, presebted such contrasts iw Oiily popular commotions can' 
offer. Here was a plaisteitn’ wbito*wfdi:^ iN(K^ there a smith with blacl^ned 
hands and face; weavers^ dyers, fuUen^, 00; atjShfeixtly dressed and armra, bol, 
all alike robust, bold, and c^r.. ' Some "jNsoNta m the hostile trades, who 
had been brought to the deaepnki foirt, eondemhed to certain' death. 

Most of them were on their knees l^r dying prayers; but a few, 

more intent ou4>]ravitig their enemies thaa on tilie salvation of tbeir own souls, 
stood upright, with threatening loc^s and insulting words, defying the revenge 
of their conc|tt€rots. 

^ * 'WiiataNll we do with thc^ de Kotdngf iwpured some of thq leaders. 
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^ To death with them! To death witl\ f hem !* shouted the impaiknt 
crowd. 

‘‘ And the deacon, his heart still ulcerater}, seemed to smile 'at the idea of 
their execution, lie bowed his head in token of assent; his lips moved to 
pronounce the fatal word. But a voice, to which every nerve in his frame 
vibrtued, murmured, ‘ de Koning!‘ lie shuddered, raised his eyes, and met 
the severe gaze of the young Countess. 

“ The cheeks of the proud drape(-were crimsoned with, shame. ‘ Of what 
mud is rnan’s soul formed,'^ exclaimed he bitterly, ‘ that for petty quarrels T 
should every minute Iwiray the cause to- which I have dedicated my existence!' 
And springing down from the buckler, he resumed in a loud voice. 

“ ‘ No more honours, no more authority for me! Behold kei^ whom we 
must all obt'y !* 

All eyes were already fixed upon Philippine, who appeared amidst the 
ferocious multitude as a being of a higher nature. At first, the superstitious 
notions of the. populace mingling with'the illusive charm spread over lliat 
pure, wliite, and aerial form, they shrank from her in mute alarm. Hut when 
the name of Philippine *of Handers had been pronounced, all pressed around 
her whose misfortunes had excited so much interest and compassion. The 
oficnces imputed to her father were forgotten, togiJlher with the municipal en- 
iT»itie.s of the different trades, and innumemble voices enthusiastically raised 
the battle cry of her house, Flandcrfin den Leeuw — The J.ion of Flanders i" 

Having thus. awarded to M. Moke his due meed of praise, and given 
a fair specimen of his talents, we shall further prove our opinion of liis 
merit, by pointing out some of the faulits which we should w'ish him to 
avoid whilst pursuing the career so happily begun, uninterrupted, as we 
trust it may in future be, by such hors d'etuvre ks his Battle of Nava- 
rino. IIi.s characters are exaggerated and that sometimes to a degree 
of coarseness; and he unscrupulously deviates from the species of his- 
torical truth, which we expect in a histowcal novci, cha- 

racters and manners. In fact we think that the best style of historical 
novel, in which the historical personages arc w^ell interwoven wir1i the 
story, the hero and heroine being fictitious, as in Ivanlioc, and indeed 
as in-M'. Moke's own Gueux des Bois. This is our taste. Neverthe- 
less w'e would not quarrel with our author for rescuing Philippa, or as 
he pleases to call her, Philippine of Flanders, the alBanced bride of 
Edward II. of England, from’ the premature death to which the re- 
morseless Ptiilip the Fair is said to Ijavr doomed hei^in his own palace 
as the surest w'ay of preventing her Inarriage ; nor yet for sinking this 
resuscitated princess into the inimorata of a French knight. But why, 
to take our example from the same novel, lias he loaded with obloquy 
the memory of a queen, Jfeanne de Navarre, of whom the last and 
ablest Fren^ historian, after ransacking, es in duty bound, all sources 
of information, expressly . says, History has preserved nothing re- 
spcAing her that can enable us to judge of her character or of her in- 
fluence with her husband;"— And yet more, why has. he done this, 
falsifying tlie date of her di^ath to effect it, for die sake of diminishing 
the odium that rests upon her husband^ Philip the Fair, one of the 
most contemptibly detestable of modern tyrants ; the Aiffianly virtual 


^ des Prafipau, vol. ix* p. 
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of an aged pontiflT, whose rhief fanlts ftj>in 

tiaiity to that veiy Philip;** the legal phimlertn* and murdeu'i <>1 jlu* 
whole order of Knights Templars’; in a vtonj, for we have no h'l »uie 
to enumerate his crime?, j^e tdwiirjljr robber, wIk) eftoctod b;y giu,j 
frauds, by the tricks of a peUvfogging attomey, those spoliations oi' 
his neighbours an^ vasaala, which lie had neuhi'r couragt* nor s»kil] r<> 
achieve as a Conqueror? Further, descending to ;g^inutia% and still 
confining our lomarks to^is last ps^uction, why* ha? M* ^fokc given 
the fleircss of Navarre a brotherr^vbo must have unheiressed hci,) 
in her cousin, Robert of Artois?" Or why has he made the name of 
the deacoA of the weavers unpRdieiao by the addition of the French 
preposition^ dr f 


Art. XVI.— 1, Fcrhnn^^bngt^ over Vroag^ Welh FirJiensten 
. hehben zich dr Ncderlm^rs vooral ia d« 14c, • 1 5erC» l6V enm w hrf 
vak der Tonnkunsit rerwon^en ; rn in hoe vcm lunn0k de Nidtihruhi he 
Kun^tenmn van dten ^d^ die zhh naar tialkn hegtven heh&en, uivforf 
gihad hibben op de nntzfjkscholeut die ach kor( lialien htbbin 

geiomd: Door R» 6?, Kieaewetter t\ X Fih&* (^!hCU»sio« of ihi 
question : What services have the Nctherl'md«.'r«, espcci'iily in tho 
14 th, 15th, and Idth centuries, renilered lo the art of music, and how 
(hr could ths4l^etherlandish artists of ^ that j^J^^rlpd, who went into 
Italy, have influenced th^viicfiools ofmpsic, which shortly aftci wards 
arose there' By R. G. Kiescwetter and F* J, Fcti?.] 4 to. lhu^scl?, 
1830 . \ 

2, Curvmt&s lit ^tongues dfe /a Mufigue, comjMmrnt nke&saire dr la 
Manque mite d /h portfe^e tout ft* moade. Par M. Ffti i, l)iU‘c‘tcur 
de la Revue IVfu&icale* flvo. Paris, 1830, 

In 1824, the foroeoing question, wus pfopon'd by the fomh (’bus of the 
Royal Insii talc of Literature and ^ Fine Arts of the Netherlancl-,, I't 
die subject of a prise essay. It prodtreed, among other^eiiswcis, Oi'c 
in German, 6y M, Kiasewetter, of Vie>roa^ and «»o iu P'lcncb, by \I. 
Fetes, of Paris, which that W»ed Iwxly jaatkf OWCCtirfd worthy ol tlif 
gold and silver inedal. Both 'catdiddhbt hold, ivfl fcofievo, appoini;- 
menta in royal V national libi^ie^ and Agy tMeSntei came to tlielr 
task with those advantages of access to^dheleot MSS.^wlncli were in- 
dispensable tg itssuccessnil exfib(iHcfn[f‘‘%hh result ofthn ibvestigeiion, 
which has upon both hands dillgelUi, isitighly ho- 

aourahle totlie genius at Flaodcrs. M|p^ |jkll\'e8 stdisfootorily tkit the 
'composers of that ttatjlon, ^hc Of codnlerpomt, w^e 

the first who turned itagwPdf^ tegitii^tc ends—- exmestion 

t and refinement. . WWi ih» h^U* first practval ap- 
plication of the priae^ they may m well wa- 

tern ; and a vWw nf of various nati^s dui - 

ing the erasof tijehr meet me^taS renders 0*eit title lo it 

unquestionable, .To ns, the mcainplee iihistratious whi'’h'*hav‘ 
been ialgetiioasly cpBected ^^11. !l|.ie8ewett*r fiirnhih the moit va- 

vofc. bu. Ko. xm. ' 
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Ii 9 ^ble part of tlie volume. They prove that from the time of 
Ockoghotn and Josquin dcs Pres (whose ^louotry, by-the-bye, ieiMH 
satisfactorily determined,) to Orlando Lasso, die Flemings were 
supreme in the musical art ; and the Italians, whom we are accustomed 
lip look upon as the regenerators of music in Europe, have with na- 
tive frankness and candour been the first to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions, s The scb^lof Italy was, in fact, much the younger one, com- 
mencing only w'ttii Palestrina, in /he latter half of tlv^ Ibth century, 
during the career of Orlandus Lttssus, one of the, last of the eminent 
musicians of Flanders. Such was the reputation of the latter school 
from the time of Ockegbem, to that^ Lassus, that its masters or 
their pupils stocked all the foreign courts, and certainly with the bap^ 
piest influence upon the taste for composition. Josquin appears to 
have been a prodigious man ; his WTitings are the earliest extant, in 
which are found an instinct of the poetical, as regards conception and 
design ; and he is remaikablla, too, for expression at a time when his 
contemporaries were top much occupied with rules, and calculations, to 
believe imagination, or feeling, necessary to music. He was the ad- 
miration, of the Italians, for the constant variety of plan in his compo- 
sitions ; every one of which seemed to extend the domain of art. No- 
thing need be said beyond tliis ir. proof of his great genius. Roland 
liussus, better known by bis Italian cognomination, Orlando di I*asso, 
flourished about a hundred years later thai# Josquin, under the hap- 
piest ctrcumstances that could befall a musician ; and a life of ease and 
coinpctcnce enabled him to leave a name as imperishable as the art 
itself. Many of his compositions are sought wftli delight at the pre- 
sent day, from the grace and elegance ‘of their style, Palestrina, the 
founder of the Roman school, the first great name in (he cliurch music 
of Italy, and the contemporary and rival ofiOrlarido^di Lasso, was the 
disciple of Claudius Goiulimel, a Fleming. M. Kiesew^etter divides the 
history of Flemish art into' three epochs— the age of Josquin, from 
M50 to 1500 ; that of Hadrian WiUaert from 1500 to 1540, and that 
of Orlando di Lasso from 1540 to 1500: from this period die genius 
of the Flemish masters decKned. It is convincingly clear, that, for 
a century and a half, the composers of the Netherlands took precedence 
of those of civilised Europe, and that dieir contemporaries, gene- 
rally; could not pretend to equal their .kjll in the Wgher order of 
counterpoint. • • ■ ^ 

\Vfr^^isli M. Kiesewet^ bcoa mtUfieil with .showing tliis, with- 
out at^nipting to prove that .|psici««i$ in a manner bora in Flanders. 
In our opinion, ho would .ij«t hfvtf deserved the gold medal the more, 
for labouring to show, that Helppmene came down from Hiaven, via 
H^and, and landed in Fleers from ii<rrc*sp%f. Truth is the grand 
obiecttin histmt^. inquiry, —not tlia flattery of national vanity. 
Who the first disctrveirer of^imte^|>oint,'0r rather of the combination 
of musipal tones, was, cannot )>e known, nap is it important. Tinctoris, 
one of the earliest and most reputable anthadtiea upon mugic, nscribes 
the origin of this art fo Ei^land 5 but M: Kiesewetter, who will hear of 
no partiuoD of bonours with that dasaical teMtorji, the history of 
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whose Mrfortajioces hp b examining! tb<* Authority of t>tl 

Burney m opposition It la a matter of the most perfect iamSerence, 
since couotef^nt baslieen ^hcovered wi brought to jperfeetion, wh^t 
country has die mi^Otity of cfoujecturcs in its favour* The love of 
displaying knowle^gci particularly whei^noUiingcani>eknoWn,4s)l&iW^ 
in historians, which haspruvc^c^ the aood'^'hiitiiourcii laugh of satirHCs 
from the time of CevvaMea to the pi^seut* Ta o# iwludi the lUeiJs 
and 1 ural pipeg of Oyid $x4 tuc^frius are wmeth a hundscS pages of 
diy disquisitiou upCn the ori|^n qf music. The essay of M. Fftw does 
not manifest any impoi^^ut Vat^on from that of his fellow-labourer. 
He ascribee,^ bowbvors td the F|iffl^sh» the ht^our of forming tjte urgau 
school, for which Oelrmany has become celebrated* 

The volume entitled C^rmritrs Huiori^Vi^ ds fa is a piece of 

genuine hook-making* It has no more conpaAtion with ta ATssifuc 
m\e d fa porUe de tout It Honda !han if tt were ao essay on the steam 
engine,- One volume having sold ofTquicUyi Ffetts thought it ex- 
peciioiit to try his fortune wwi another. Ho has accqrilingly reprinted 
sc’tcral cssavs from the Rtmt his letters on the state of 

mw^ic in England (not omitting the falsehood^ contained therein), and 
joined to the^e Certain extracts from a general biographical dictionary 
of musicnna, which he is about to puultsli. This the cpgnpUmmt nteta* 
aatrr to La Mmgue unaa^i ta poti^ de tout It Mtmdt! The author 
moons that the profits are a tompUmtnt ntceaamre\i^ bis poekeu 

V * 

*# UUkSlSSfmSSiSSmi^^^i^"^^^ 

Art. XVII.— John FeUei$ton% fulbldnd^ Udtikk Ch'mmafik 0 tfter 
e£;na foi shungar oth ny *!/ ordem grundjhrmtr, (John Petenon's 
Coin|)lete Ilebi%w Ornjpwar, itic.)'' I<wtd. ’Rvo. . . 

Grammatical tieRtiseii thowmd dowli upon the 'WDild RS thick M 
bail-ktoiies. Eveif man who lets vp for e teacher leenii to think be 
must establish his title by the publkation of a School*book or a Oianl- 
mai. Till* Is partieitlarly the caw in G«niiw>y» where it it difficult to 
Say lyhether the class of yWriters or of readers is the most numerous. 
Amidst the iboals of bookt upon lanspu^, them are fow worth ip8cu> 
iug from obscurity) they afo generally daU tepetitiinM of one atiother— 
amidst a cenfnry of which, not one ray pf novelty throws out even a 
Dipraentary hi tgl^iiek^. W« could mention % man who hat written four 
Giammars ot thO'Sauie language, all emtike one another, yet e<ich of 
course protending to he tie dcs>defoto^s |^y, In an Italian Giammar 
just published, the Ufusttiout i|sid oandlrf aothoi cpnfosscs that if he had 
undeistood the sul^leet os wdl srhen ml hegail hit work as he did when 
he bad completed he thonhrlmfo made n moch better hook. As toon 
‘ as be bad ended Ml talk bis both of the fundamental 

< baractei and the eotopOoCnt {Oirta and wBkJtiOi of ibe language j aadbe 
should tbere^^Nobaw foUif bw dvtyf liad Imbee.u tboroa|dily a<^ai»ted 
with the topJe, to give Mi pmduoiioo «foc gtatx-auheeOeitidt’^^itit 
another obai^. UVaiddemn*tbat tlml<tet«ryrale svaaifot tosmfo be* 
cause yen undmstand— oot'to write because ||oa bare knowledge; bnt 

»a k 
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to write because you do not andcr$tAad*-^to^wrIte because you have not 
knowledge. 

The oi iental languages^ requiting inord attention for their competent 
understanding, have been tolerably safe fiom tlte intrusions of ignorant and 
pre<«timptuous men 3 they are in their very form and* appearance repulsive 
to vain and shallow scrib^rs^ and the book before us is an admirable 
specimen, of what elaborate study and thorough acquaintance with the 
subject can produce. « It is the fru& of long labourj and bf an exhaustive 
examination of the whole field of whiej^^it treats. No portion of it is 
written without due care; there is no^ste^ no presumption any where, 
its ^different parts ai'e all complete in turniselves and hartnodious in their 
union. It w the work of a teacher in the University of .Lund, in Sw'e- 
clcn. His system of derivations is, we believe, original: he defemls it 
with great ciudition nn<l ingenaitv^ end it is much to be icgrctted llul 
the small extent oser which the Swedish language is v pi cad, must gi\e 
to his theoiies a share of attention veiy far less than that to which they 
are entitled. We wish this Grammar were published in Latin, so as 
to give orientalists in general an opportunity of estimating it, and in 
this case wc would i^pectfally suggest to the author, that bis arrange- 
ment of the different parts of speech might he improved, and that he 
would do lyell to'take the dcrivate forms of the verb in the order em- 
ployed by Arabic* grammatians, (vi*. gafal, giftel, g6ieit IngtU, hithgattcly 
htthg'i^tU mgtat) f anb these forms should also be distinguished from 
the. variations of gal (gatal, gatel), which iy fact, in Hebrew as well as 
in Arabic, alone deserve the title of conjugations. The conjugations 
should be distinctly and fully explained bqtore any the slightest reference 
is made to their derivatives, it was, peibaps, the high authority of 
Gesenius, Ewald, and other German cnientaUsts, that led our author to 
introduce {xronoutts before tiotuis^^a precedence wlioll)^ nnsanc tinned by 
true philosophy) for the distinctioQb of sex vent long befoie their ab- 
breviates! representation in the pronominal form. The difference be- 
tween and hi (be and she), would neither have been invented nor un- 
derstood until man and womans father and mother, biother and sister, 
son and daughter^ and the thousand other gecder-rUstinguisblng woids^ 
had obtained ruriencyt The substitute ehcidd on every account follow 
^the pnuciphb And it is curlbUs to observe , by u reference to the vene- 
rable authority of the Bible, what was the progress ql' laiigoage, and 
how the noun SYibstautive Wav made the ground-work of the whole. 
** And tlw ifOrd God formed ^^y beast of the field, and every fowl of the 
air, and brought them unlo to aee what be wOuld call them | aqd 
>vbatsorver Adam oalled c\m that is the nanYd thereof.'* 

iGsa. ii. 19* 40 .) Ilcte, bdW WxLthp craatilo)| of Eve— bere we find 
the ote^pcuU of tho iiifant falnguage Oi world : H^rbs followed tiouDs ) 
and aftcrwai^^ipame 4boae ^yeottonat abbreviations which give so 
much flexibility ouMljvatiHy to languagOi. and those m^ifications which 
rept event* the dtSaixd^ shades bf Ibojoght. « 

^ Wc think the an||it»isr verbal sysfem susceptible of miuii simplifica- 
tion. lie hs& adopS^ oigbt 'cotnugationetf which in truth might be re- 
duced to one, wHh seved jjcrivative forms bq ha^gone further. 
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and int]:(>ducied passive md f«cipidca1> Which it will he obvious to 
the Arabic scholar^, ate oialyshcw deKiyetim. etnp^oynf two eon- 
structnc forms, wHch are truly onfy two sep^te Of verbs, and 
by thus encumbering fais ^ith needless refinements and fiisttec*- 
tions, destroys the Jucidijy or his general vreWs* For eaamplei ha thus 
gives the fiist coi^ttgaticm in the present ienaOK ^ ^ « 

ttCUu httr^naUk^i f * pifisktt rteipfWitfi 

gatal l^tjd gatol ^ (iBatfil) nigtal 

IVe do not think this a h^py aiTsngetnent«K*-we doubt even its omeot-r 
ness. 

We regi^et that we cannot praise onr auiliOr's orthography^ Taking 
(he Swedish alphabet as his inttiUment of pronunciatipi^ are think his 
pupils must be Jed astray, lie gives, for4»yamptey to the fetter the 
cliaiactci of It it simply and puiely ihelJViSigth and Sn^ish X lie 
writes vav, and dcsoiibes toe sdund to be It is In Vcahlty ^ 
And this misconception is callously illnstraie<l by a note, tuiged, where 
he ^ays th^ aspiiate d has not, as is commonly tup{lOsed, tlie sound of o, 
because It is bat larely interchanged with ttOw; whfeb Is just at if he 
said ^ is not ^ in English . because ft Is rarely replaced by w. He 
piesent^; QoJ by k instead of y, wbfch is in fadt the identical letter* Tbm 
misconceptions Will be afiderstood whuo we obsdhre that the tomdn of 
w and y aic unknown the Swedes> tiuiess as represented ny s, v 
and k. \ * 

In the vowels too, we tlilnk he h tnittaken in representing tliOlong 
Kholem Sy a, which has the Smnd of oe in our word broad; while the 
tiuc hound Js tliat oi oa in the word itmf and might, according to the 
system of Sir WtUiam Jodfes, have been verf apnropHatcIy writttii d* . 
'1 be Wilting of Jdd and <3f»f J^d and K&f aannot ne maintained^ lot the 
Greek wra ond the Latin ya evidently predicate the long and close 6 in 
the onginal PbmmeiaQ natocs^ Tb« letter & might, bcwVcvcr, be used 
as a fit reinei^tative those eases %vfiate, as ba Swedish^ tbefitlerum 
for thcT Khdjhkh^(o} is an Aleph {a)/ as> for instance^ (imt), where the 
Arabic abapd also clpseiy «appipach^ 10 the e!|>s In |a ^ 

These remarks^hnve been by fins? Wfh ifeHmaife ^bH Gram^ 
mar, and onr dd^'^io a Jbiipt ja^w»il9:j^fxfe0iiciin. 

It b ratine loo eniN>fsAl 4%^ginnet% air^t^vtenda 40<SOi]f pCj^est 

’Sbt a^qm- 

»l,'* jMAtf ««wr lfa»fe A** 

' AM AnftmtliySlSl# 


It U ratbortoo 


Aw.xvfii^kiA 
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but few outside the gates of Rome;; more remote are less 
frequented, partly on account of their distance from the high road, 
pai tly because they are, without ai:gr rexiaoti decried ior being unsafe. 
It was llitrefore ot no hinall importance to find a propeily-quahfiod 
traveller to examine carefully the whole country from Civita-vecchia to 
Tciracma, fiom Kami to Sora, in order to giro an accurate^ account 
of the present condition of the cdtmtry* with an 'exadt description of 
the antiquities, and to (nt the points, where it may be desirable to 
make farther r<^carehea« In tlie worh, noiy before us this difficult ta^k 
18 not only satisfactorilv performed/ bat it contains moreover«an entnely 
new investigation of the old Roman causeways or military roads, the 
old itineraries and Tabu/a are fireqnently revised and cor- 

rected, and the positions of k great number of ancient towns and mili- 
tary stations IS now fixed with the utmost precision. Ry the exact- 
ness of bis measurejm^nts the qutlior was enabled to delineate two 
maps, grounded upon entirely new data* Procemhngfiom the different 
gates of Rome, as points of departure, the text of the work is divided 
into eleven sectians/aach of which comprises one particidar bianch of 
roads, together with the adjacciir relics of antiquity. The fiist map, 
inscribed Contorai di Koma Modeina,^^ not only giics a distinct 
image of the present |hape* df (be sot), but indicates also all those spots 
where ancient remains ate still to be sCen. Every place, down to the 
smallest ** cobale," IS marked, and the'ro^ds leading to them pointed 
mil, so that this map will be even more useful to»the sti anger than the 
best-toad book* Ine other map, bcariqg the title “ Agri Romani Ta- 
bula,’* specially recommends hsclf by the delineation of the old Rom in 
high-ioads. A am ill plan df Rqtne, with its Sesen Hills, its gatesi, 

* and bridges, afibids a dislmet view of that ai^cient classical &»oil. 'i’hc 
index of the ancient and moderp names ssinmed is almost usciul addi- 
tion to a work which, for epmptetenesa end accuracy, surpasses any 
previous work oii the aubjedt* 
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W£ have heardi wiUi muoti regret, Hm Hr. Cooper, the (jeamod and flight* 
enod author of the Lettm inr% (W df k C^anetlhrie^ reviewed dv na m a 
former Number, has conceived that theeotnissi<m any reference to nia work 
in the article on Codification^ m opr Nttmber, wa4 intentional. Nothing 
could be further firoin our intentlODf than to be guilty even of the appearance 
of a slight towards so distiingaish^ avaritarw^ We were an well aware that 
Meyer's wQ^k bad been occanoned by Mr. Coeipeii'^ Idsttm, asrthtft Savigny*s 
tr.ict bod been oocasiooed by that of Ibfbadt Keidier oif dtese facts was 
stated formally to our readm, as did not py«4Mi to a IHemiy JMory 
of the controversies respecting codidcation* 4bn chief c^eot of our article 
was to examine the arguments of Mr. Bentham, as a representatiYO Of those, 
who, by codifioa^n, understand a total repeal of the emting law> and a sub* 
stitution ot newi^w in its place. In exposing (^hai appeared to n«) the 
etrors and inconsistencies of dtat doetnno, and f»e tncoactnvtveness of those 
arguments which oppose codification as neOessanly Ipiplyrng an enactment 
of new law, we Iook occasion to refer inddentaUy to somo^paltsages m the 
woiks of Savigny and Meyer, and some other pmlications; but we neither 
professed to exhaust the subject, and to weigh all the arguments o( ddlerent 
writers on each side of thf <[aOsti<i^ nor even to enumerate the^pimci(>al 
English authors on the subject. Uad such been pur fniention, we should not 
ha\e despaired of bmng able to whow that the ground^ on which we rested 
our ar^ment arc not. to be Overthrown even by the temperate and erudite 
discussion of Mr. Cooper. 


We willingly give insettion to the^followiDg toweetion of a mistatemenl 
relative to the late Mr« Marryat, in our laH Number, the origin of which we 
cannot at this moment exactly trace. 


Xb ike t0toro/ikt Toreign QunrHrfy Heujew* 

^ Isr the article iti the last Number of your Kevie^, entitled ** the PrenUi ^ 
Prohibitive Systmn/* I see with surprise, at page 40e,f the fofidwtng paragraph: 

Amongst other mjk of cotmiUatlon, Ac kte Hr* Harryat pershaded iit to 
deprive them (the Preach t^iptuxed colcwne^^ Ae power of selling sn our 
markets the lew hogAwads Hf jmgar whaA ^ Aey ceased tQ 

glOWit.^' ^ ^ ‘ ^Tc'. 

So far from Ihia thHng tasoimgW^ 
connected with thd Wdst Xndh^ iSkfmA fp« fidl bixnight foiwaid in 
Idoo, by hilF Sblws miniftm^ hf excluding the prgdoce of 

Ae island of of Great Britain. |br 

which he re«mv«dnif!«aeiedAink#mAAt^^^ ' 

A fim of dm 

d«mofvriiatA4tat«^ ' ' * 

, ^ ' |iroi|i»dWianthwb)ef^^ 

^ * V . CiasiM# Hutnf nf • 


n, <?tAlU|MCt, Ts»MW» Hmh 

Ifttk W30t > , t. 
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FR^tNCE. 

Nutt^osy —Cwirt Lows PhlBp de §e?nr ditd Ott the STth of August last, in 
the 77lh jpar of his ago. He was one of the most elegant and jwpular writers 
of ihf pitisent day,tts are very Tolaroinoos, beai evidence. 

Ona ot the latest of these, the Mm^ rf Ait 1*^^, Sn 3 vols. &vo , which only 
come down to the nenod of the I tenth iUvolut»ou» have been ex^mely well 
jcMsed both m I lartte nn.l Ivbglaod, and jt U to be hoped that the sequel of 
thf m IS ;)Ct dt^tmed to *i#*c the lifflit, M de Seg^ir served njthe American war 
of independence, under 44»fiyelte> hftetxvarda sent am^sador to Russia, 
and ^ibsequcntW to Vrttt»<ta, at the bcwrmwnfi; of the tevolution, by which event 
hrs fortune was entirely rnmt/ds Dunnulf the fiist yenrs of the revolution he 
coTiirittd io«Ctc'lpe tht‘ jfndlqtlnej nlthonph he wasi p^'Oseribod, ann retired imo 
coniiilete sKlusforj, fiotn which he was diawh by Bonaparte, when he assumed 
the WIm bf fit* emoytd the f»tvont and ccmfidence of the Lm|ieror to 

the la<<t After the Kstorat^ be ngain went into letlrcmont, but m 
tailed to the tliamber of by M De He ba< left a son, General 

Philip de Se|[ur, the heir of hib bdente imd his liberal opunohs, and whose 
litei iiy nicfits have already oblamed tnm a seal in the Freticii Academy. 

'llie J itftoK for,Umveraal whotoe fotnoatm we noticed iu 

our hbi, has oommcnfed a idonthly journal of its labours. It is divided into 
iv'o pi the iitsr* or giving ^in account of the meetiqgi, reports 

Aind decrees of the iiAd fts eonitcib abd mi 3 >cell«neoif‘i articles; the 

second portion coiwtstiua of dpeuna^ts, tables a^d atatiatkal stotmepts, and 
UKitioriciU, &r , ol whuh the publ^hUtinu has beeu^durecled by toe Society ana 
Its counciU ' . ’ . 

I he first numbeir contains doenH«hita:r-^|.i A comparative 

stautt>f*nt of tie Sfross neienu<*» of Syiwc^;with the eiyjanseaofweircoiieetiop. 

2 aV vmwof the pioip^^a of 

s* itcment^ reUtiv e to the > 4- nuBlbet and dmaain^ton oi 
the o pnr repCes. ^ J v 

Besides the tw membeu of tvhom dw,1jpbiety«fmnsist$^Aa we men- 

tioned lu our last, it, includes 200 lorelgti inePwW stdgcdea - 

b«Kt apformed of aU n«tiona, ew mid andiming %yp^ Several ' 

princes aovercjfena have i>oi }l w»^Ui ^ wrth-pri-^ 

v;tte iudj3&b fcr the purpose^ a M taowjedge oti 

which )yh<^ati of t * 


^ imdHA wirf rwived . 

tie **®'y 

[s:^Sftfy Ip. 

Aa 


A Tq*ai»e (hu 
jiehed doettt)ut^|rji»li ‘ 
coosi^emble )ig}it on 
tboiR iobr ,«M, 

Thotheorj^offl*. 

W ftqJMeof ‘ 

Iwid^oftlwciav. ^ _ 
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without the wncumeftc? or knowleago of ^ King , *» »h« 
guilt of the oriiPnal anthoni of the 

riii<,sion of a aiagle mufdet, wWchliy aceidert ttw tatodWto agre ftteri^w - 
ber, and by th# W «f 4 «asptotfd and JhnWi^-fiopu^ was conww 
into a generet ina*«»ci<j of all tl»e Hu^nott Pan*. The piiWwWion w 
allude to, enttded “MomUnew iB^jto’ de ; L-^J 

teapoDdance de Ch?t»« If « 

I'annce wra./a. Ivetta de» ^^att 

enure fallacy gf this ibeory. pt letta* ef IXj»d trf <^h^e .te 

McdioM, heiJ published, 'With the »M*^r,oPMandeIot, fta* t« ^ 13“ 
of Ailgust, acietal day* pitot *» 

eleven days before the tnasiacie, Catherine and h« *on ^ 
venior of Lyoue to intercept all 

prepaiin? liforehand for t&o mght of the Sdfo of Ati8n»t._aod «»«?»"£»« 
ail ana of pres cntioff the flight ot their vletnM end the arrival of any lettew 
from Italy (where tlie phut had been no* doubt subtnitttd to foe aipjffowtion 
jreX^eLrMwer)Whfa.Shtaetve “ P»»«lh f '•«««»“« ^**1' ‘ 

SSKeStS^c^Uots.^. Beofoet-docoinentevrUiehthebook 

contains nre otin<m$a « * 

\ ^ 

The year 1830, which may well ha dev«nated m year 
been an unfortunate one in the aonalH of Paeneh hleMtore. '^!L^ 

ctil the result* of the nieinpraWev^h ^“\y *»»y“f";;f*^P!ShibSuto 
bberiiis and permanent interest* of the nafton, it » * 

place among Xe bookaeUer* in Pail* smro lfo*t t»»ej it Wl* 

Lhdred. lotop ta«rf Wlwen afltoded Wtito loim wto^^^ 
tho govehiiwnttoiheiSgpmere^itf ihemi^ltojl*: 
re idily teen hy a cotopllwn of the hook*.pnMi*^ In l^^nd 18^ 
total nurabw of hook* tegiitewftl m ]«•», ^9 

iitrmne, for %year 18M, wa» W 2 d--the vatM for 
II ne take foeftgmM the eortespondnig ’peobdpw w two year*, the 
diflerenceWiaiJft|»dB«o«*trikHig. ^ ansi 

l>o» Jawpkiyjii to Jtd!r«5^ ' ' ' 4^8 

FlKtoiJ5toi^^toJ>o^*Cl«3<l •' * , - « . «B 


rrntkAiWiMle^toih^ 


] 3 $nni*»ee 
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MueeHmuiUis Literary Naiim* 

nf receiUl^rmfitifteii hf Fimuo Dbot Tbm ar« no alterations, 

OacOixtioj;: that in thii ne«r«atlioii theta are menty-tfaree paires added, contain- 
aiMty«rfiTe cntieaii tmaxrlKBp 'Cerioctive ot omissioxif and innocuracie^ to bt 
feuftd in certain articlea in the edbrae^arid wUeh ate iteojSit ineviUble ui iltese 
biograi^ical notices^ The tot Veliistte «f this troft was inibliaiUed in 17i3 by 
jPom Hivet, erho is the aiehor ot that and the nrbse^hent volumes, to the 
^ ninth inclusive, whieh lari mm wnbliSbed n 175(b to years ailer his death, 
by Taiilaoder; tlie tenth is % the eftventh bf iletnencet and 

Cletnenf^ the twidto h)r tlie thifte^Mb tnthe sixteenth inclusne, 

(which have appeaM sncica end the aevntoe&tb, not yet published, but 
in a state of forwa^oM, wonn mtoed bv Messrs^ Bnal, Gingpeq^ Pastorct, 
Dannott, Amsiurjr Ouval, Pent Eai^ ana IJmnic Dand^ ^ 


Mr. Beltrami, the traveller in Mexico, has veoently made a tour to the 
Pyrenees, aecompaiued hy PtofesSef Boa1% fejoere Bou^,) and has announced 
Hie intention of abortly puldH}uii]^a4escn|)^onof these cdebrated mountains 

The Mirmokfi, CmHpmid4(ni^ irnpnUisM ffWfts of Dtderot aie about 
to appear in lour ot to vdhimes Bvo. Thhse wilt include the memoirs ot his 
life by his daui^hter, Madame Vantoh tfotn nrkidi we have already given au 
extract. One Of to most intersiting portions of to collection is hib co les 
pohdanoe addi*hssed to hit mistress, MadcRndscdte Vblland, m which he was m 
to habit cjfnoto^down U IHhdtitf itoy ot his ictions, his iSbomrs, and all his 
ideas. This correspondents Ottdtode tWeoty^ive years of i>ideroth life, 
toeial amumdg exiraets from it have s^pp!|^ in the OareUt 

The second hvraisoit ot the Chevhto Bronsted& {Travel*) m^Gieece, the 
appeaiance cf which, tom thd lo^ delay ^at has taken place, was almost 
d^paired of, has. at Jmt haen nubisHied It contains among other tilings a 
desenpuem witit plat^ of the dietppes of to JPattbenon at Athens. 

The Trendi Academy, ixf iti[ sitHog of (he of November las^ elected 
Messrs. Victor Cousm and Viennm to to vacant by the decease of the 
Comte de Segnr and M. Booner. 


A new and hantotoy minted ceileeHon in to.ad an eatremely toap 
price,^ of to hast rmneh Clfassice^wt |ust annwanred by Messm. Treuttel and 
Wurtz, ai Ihris* The followmy'are some of to adranmges of to doUacUon, 
which wdlcommenfie with of to^mneh toatre ; 

1, Tha beet woto mfy mU ho givpn ^ach toto* ana^to this purpose 
the Bditohave befn competo^^to aaveml prpduOMons of* various au- 
tom, tot arewito ewontoHy # them, or aid wiworthy of their 
othet^ito deserved rcpumnqn . « < 

% the tofwtU U aQciur.«{eiyfrlnlei£ hm to JM edifipus^ 

3, iHotoi, to tonito part ongineVWillbo of the life 

and totomr todtoyfh a Sytomato mto of contents. 

4. m of jnsatness and 

d. A baaetftojim^w^lta portto ^ ^ antor. 

0. Aiid,attote]hto'#Fetoeto^ 

e the ef te te fton H Wito tomai^ (deveiy deircrip. 

tion of readers ; ana it to pieseue peto^ etoh to cuhivetion of to menut 
irf aU-Ttoe^iHr rene^ilrt eo the 
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botb Iti Ffanttenitd in forai^ ismntfkt^, "Bm fXMrtioii cdnshit 

of 23 voluraes, the {>i'toe ofii»M^ vehiia^ e6iiti^lBC eii tivereg:e 400 
pages, being only ^ t 1st bo 

published regular]^ ei^ry ittcm^i the iiOte of thoie^^I^ mpf wish lo 
have an edition piloted oil gtili dher^pffi an ^editkto ifi prepared st 4e. Gd^ 
per volume. •' .' 

The foUoenng is the lurriiogeinent 

. (Euvreede Molibre, r yols. Otwii gortifhit; ^ t ^ 

(Euvres Choisis da P;Cpro^e» d^ots/Ovo. in^ porbnkil; 
(£nms^e.J»RBidne»| t)i9iU^8vp.i^ 

Thchl^ €hoi$l Vmiimy ■»-' ' ^ ^ 

’Ihe whole 



The sccon4 vdlume o!? ttieJ4eod3a4 R^^ah IfiitGity 

has lately been published. id 

expressed in the, preface to flie^ yct^ 

remodelled throogliOujU fp.as to l:je 'H ihnch A ^ the previous 

part. 'Hie intcroaV hlstdry . ia'bno^^ .dl^.|o,;djr4> j i tfe; ^nflitaty 

history to G84, ttiflr aciront^ if i%W rirhi^ the 

Grst edition of f otu&k io 

Roman history, ^ editlcm. : 

The author states, in his three 

years later than he haafhiodded, aotde to th^ ^Welh wishers 

to Ids work, who inighlt laihe^ iiOiottg.%j(W^ haijiruieft froth tho con* 
viction which he ae(|uifed ;S|^att(^tCiwy rey Volume for' pdhib 

cation, that a substahMbn^ 0,1^%}# hi^fdty Ai^blfshed frOdl tfi4 

beginning of the Period R would* 

reward the ^ mbdl(^y^ every deiaU the 

historical naita^ve.' I%r this hoaresN^^ ^tad becoisie in somh 

measure unfitted, by tlius .nnintermpi;e4eteridoi^ of &i^en thotithk devoted t6 
the first volume $ and h change ihf sid^eot, tvhich he 

ibund ih the neiy editiptiM lh«t nft^afdS| 

when his powev Of 

first sheets of the secohd vSmik fire ^ith hhoke 


out in his.hous^VinidhtghftcoiwbtBe®' 

eveSr, presi&HS^^/ihilW^leit«te4'bjp'At>^ *‘'At 

other times liii% |hia.a^4ffcn on 

the progi^^df ml, 

^hen tl)« thd/]Fiij^^ 


a duty in finishing 
keep Off the 


htantwrnm^^U 

ptadit^ 
centiin. of-. 

and mteknai,”^'''’' ,-v'>- '■•;'«• 


andiofaefenea/^’- 

Saek'a^'di^ 




'the 
td pdrfonn 
dfort to 
tiiii ilMthietios 

It'l&Hil thd jitnid 

mmt on OTf^niSp, pwppi^ ’,s» 






Mkcellakeom Uttran/ 

cojripktei ' ,'riiiS liopgs wtikh he 
Hpxom tei6^^cfip,nptv pp >hh^f ’1t>e]ieali4e(J ; . 

A greater,'?ai(f(t*‘<Mh ^ri 
Itui th.werte4 ^ 


It sddcmii ^ con^piehcftism'^^^ 

Ifieat acquii*emeDis> o( 


is cat ofi*in the midst hit n^ol iu^ iiof^uf^hjb jb^ Wit 
suggestiiig u cl death thouid iuu 

spares the ifftiorajilU vtho .'etid the iaifiehievous. 

Wise than it is i 


5l!iib>>>- 


ib^er Iike/dese8|h6w.>ithdttfte 

Ail'iul i-.-' ’!.;-■ 


ininq^5^^ 

out sadi a loss 
there, while it 
But, it is no less un- 
tBpg> anU to cavil at 
tuaftdahdus : we tacwtiu this, as 
f or inq^iryi.W ^ decrees 

■ Alt. W tho-toimdtoipt of his history is 

neatly cpitdpleted ttpf^htbe ftmt JJnjrfcjVa^ We trus^ that thi^temaining part 
of his iiabouji^S Wriif be ^ivien to tHi$:^bipa8 a pojgthttibows.work^ But we de- 
spair of thWhfstpiy.bed^ worthy of its beginner; there is 

, iw one le(l[VhO''cm''hend*tWbdvii?^‘iJii^ 

;r; .. ■ ;ft- ‘ V' ^ ^ ' 

The Annual assemUt^c of dij^^S^iety of Ckrmaq .Naturalists and Physicians 
took|daoe in 1^ ^Vilarnbnrgt^', ' The fhbiineeling was held on the 

16th; !n«' tht( OmiT^idi\of4^ ESfeSnhi^T 

withiibiefefn^ nabte ihaii 4S6:^membcrt, of which num- 

, ber abo\^ 3ikt JWiffe.5teiife^^. . 

Stdckhol6i;^^d[ iigaidh; of Lithil, ^ Prkg!^> besides several 
men ofeeienee'fbm^I-oitott;' Bdh>fai%N^^ from 

Bidtimort;, ip the Un$^ 'Atates« Aj^ong the;xepresSliatives of die German 
Universitieil there worn Js^uin; iichtebsttein, PfafT, Harless, 

Osiahdetg Mertens, Tled^i^, of die Russian pro- 

' fessors attended,' sfneh a? PJis^r, df MpsoowJ'^Fijtt'hoi'nf PeteniburcThL Stmvo. 

. of Dorpnly and Bornptor^ ^of.^ 
and Isnbert:lfpPi — '** 


tial nnd WelMnfoi^ed citiisefis' 

^ .... ^ . 

, nptuiee gpnei^iy inieresdng 'W 
it wiaa settled ihai the ^eav yer 
"Biiiipeepr' . 
and that :t|i^ !! 
showiniat aiteptii 



i', Struve, 

6fossdts'^'Sa*oc%, Emile, 
4s, One of the most' influen- 
ts ptesiddbt of ^the assem- 
dieedprses of a 
; At ,th# .lasf lotting, dxiHhe 26th, 
takd^pface: a* Vienna, the 
to that effect, 
Jbpporttttdty of 
jly^"'i •''' * ‘ ' ' 

wlKVaa^ed on tills 
if observatiODs and . 
Wi^gmt benefit 
.be^^^^ented, atid it 
“rieshave. 
;h, and; 
kind 


bntft-'' 

erder, 
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ana to the l^oks nnd litet iry lu-^tory coooeeted ^ith \t Hie 

aitidos nrrangcd a<*eorclinj; to cotxtjj^tries, with »ppen<l»NM, 
WmSi ' It to he s» most ktioirious prodnetioot nhd entitles the 
cDthpiler to Ibe of every faer^ldto stodeot. 

The first volttfoe Cotlection of celebrated Cntntnal Tflale, by die Che- 
valier de Feuerbach/has xedeotly appenred at Gihsseti. "" 


« 



HOtlAm 

Kathenof Wilb^ina Bilderdijlf^ the wifis of the eitUbrntedi^ ))oet of 
Holland^ died at itaaiipm, on the 16th of la*tt ApnK MivrodW Bilderdijh waa 
Iiu^eif a woman of considorahle literaiy abt^ltiea, atid dlsUnguwhed by her 
taknt loi poetry. Her prodootions, however, have geoefaily beeif pmnted 
along Vi'ih those of her hoi^and. I«t IBU* sbo obtaiped ikk pme ofibved bv 
the i <ttukmidige fjrenootscKHp^et the beat pHTefO on the Qe^ile ol 

Waterlog. Her longest pmformonibe t$ her Uianslatlon «f S^theyb ' lioderick, 
the La>' of the Goths/ v^iclns also ^^crally oopildered her maaterpl^e. 

— -T— — • 

\ ew wotks of moic general fnierest h'avo lately Ustifd &om fho Dutch pms 
th.in OhvicrS hand e|i Zetttf^^n tn JStfdethnd^ voiomes give 

the lesult of the autbof^s tra«<^ in Ja^vo ^nd the ^foluceii islander iti the y^ra 
tiomlBl? to inclasi\c,iandcobta]id a Vd(i^ijSty^ofilo|iortant details 

to the geography and pofiticaV thai po1ti6hpf the efilftorKi world* 11 n 

<losLni>uoiis are frequently v^iy animated and graflhic. He doplots Amboyna 

quite au eatthly par%}i^c, eombttiiog advaiitagiaa of extreme heaUbioesa 
of climate, the most luKUnant vt^otation, and aoeneiy malting that tif Switzer- 
land ♦ Of a very diflfereut deitcripuoti th hw accoimt'yiC ah emptioii -of Mount 
Toniboro, on the island of Sumbawa, which seems to have exceeded inhoiron 
all that dK* imngmation con conceive, llie shock tm felt witlim a oirpum-'. 
fpunce* of more than tweli^geogtaphitad imliji. and produced .m ito vtcmity 
the uiosttoiriblc coliVulsioneT 'Die mation the aumoygw'osna^ftho AlCiiicrezcs, 
one of the nauve tribes inhabiting ih& hlahd of Banda, isi<e>eroedingty durious. 
hiom a iuo$i inhuman law^ requiring a humoja head to be dellvereu to their 
priests, before any one may marry, it might bp concladed that this race were 
tlu most barbarous savfiges; whereoe ttveyotprefbaikahje ibr clias(ity,h<’n^4^» 
u mperanoe, gratUude, and fidelity^ and dio revolfShgk sanguinary custom jusi 
iiKtitioncd, only ^oWs^ how far a deomidlng' soberstvtkm Oan 4taumph oser 
11 ituro and fvemio a virtuous people. ^ wodi|mffd\nf information 

as the piesont will^rdty bo confined to its o»t||mtd4enguage* 

— ^ 

Holland is net Matly heldud either G)se|t;^'9e In the number of • 

her htcraty antmate, and 4th<>agh l^Hey W’iih^ose/>f thefi^unaer 

country in the talent tltey ^ap)ayx inforior to out own in the ' 

article of rmhellislmi^ sevef*4V confiderabto merjL llid 

\vlhcli finvl is ooq^uf ine mi>H 

popular, and generally contain Sifdetdijk, an<l«mber 

adinirnd poets. Of ^ mpdlaf 

^and Moma qf the contt&utorv tq i|frej^prew%^or! hdvb aUo ^ tids. 

^ — ; 

* Olio half i*C Ihc popolation are no# it^mtestatil Cbrisliana ; a proof tIjMd the X>atcb 
government have not him indtficjrent to tbe sphitoalMmnci ros of the Wikthq^ ' 
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Tli» voltime for l$90 oontkiDs mony pioductiOfs of merif, pastieiAftrly Boi* 
ioan'» OnfifknnheiifhiM de$ aod one or two poems by Madame 

derdijk. Tollena^ lmmerg;aid| and Van der Ilo.»pO« wbue the short biographical 
notices of PmimerS; Eielberg, Hi«t«tTa|8» and cither poet** who ha\e 

died within the last two ymkn, impart 4o n m additional value* The Oronm- 
Stu^ei^eH JimumJk li am a poetical aotliolonr, Ibat entitled Voor het 
Schaom fit Oofdf, which hah ppw been pubhaheinbr a number of ycirs, is 
conducted more upon the^anof our .own annuals, but the prose ciepiitmtnt 
iS generally inferior to tlm otbolr. Tliedast volume, however, is, in this respect, 
far suptnor to its predcccsironb and contains a very clevei tale, by I ouwtnse, 
De rnmnang^iTy or Minctrel^Whieh giveean smifoaled and faithful picture oi 
the* province of Oelderlandi m the fburteen^ ocntory Neither ait the en- 
gravings without ment* The Atmtan^ M tfut tn Vtrpooting has$ likewise, i 
vanety of prose uvtioles* ^ides the above, there are sevcial others adapted 
to ipm of diilbrextt elassee of readers, one of the best is HazdhofTs 
T^dkprt^t^ which is now neatly past its teens, the volume tor the presc iit yeai 
being the mhetcentho 


The poets of HoUapd are Iky more proRfio tlian any other ebss of its literary 
men ToUons has btety published another cc^Wotiop of poetical pieces bv lum, 
miiwo ^utpaeb nmnyor whudi will ado to his former reputation, nont de- 
tract from Several (A tbm« indeed, are ffaugM botli with true poaical 
inspiration and deep rtBgmue ft^ing. Nearly M»emme remaik will apply to 
Warnstnekb Cfdmfcu** tn |fenerat| the OpbjeetSMre rathei too much wimt arc 
designated oecesicmel pbeins/^ tnpmvm aU Bngti^h tante; yet there ate many 
noblo pieces among them, pUrdcularly- that fntitled the Con^ullitions 
Although of a diiTerent turn of g«n]ius from the twots^preceding writers, Van 
Hell li a poet of iodisput|blc mayxt taste liia intimate aeqo ttni- 

ance with fdasstca) literafUm manifests Itmirm his poems, particularly in his 
lyric compositions, many of which are imitations, or rather revival of his fa- 
vouiffe/Ilorace, whose spiiit yeems frequently to animate him, and to have 
dictated some of h» most felHitoos peissge>. Nor is M Van ifull less id- 
ttiirabb as a prose writer, m which jjDwaotor his mutation is eatablithcd hy 
hb two original ami oxccedmgly interesting World, JrAnitM Setundw and 
se/i Cei'vbifs , ibe former of whlehi If the other, has beeo translated into 
rrench i 


' ^ ^ ITAhY 

* * 

W« have. no4er ^ data of Al MmiM mbticatiOD, >» one t olumo, 

octevoi'^JtfMwm Sttrkhe M awtwm^ m h'uma.fdtU, 

pTWotm *wl r«v«fi A 8 , Vbt UwfiUttitnih, 8 tt Cnt^mm MaHtttmmo Paccat 

kcralt tk%ifie8auM Mm S m rhtdtit * eWf aMor* « mtidata de 

iimw«*rfanniefiff' Cw^livat. fhtecHVVHH Setrotavy of &tate to Piua VII , m 


uo8i igim i 

fieci.tohM>]Fn<lw 
earrae4 aa^ wa 
Swoaa. iMcaMiil 
tqrenrgttfMHRtaMri 


Aome ihvoe, hcRau tiong 
• tflMt thol^opeii vriiajkapt hinuotfcon* 
iriuiA the iat«iY being 

hV'tiui gen«-4'afaws» and taken to 

tm iugefa*!* iadi ofdefonditir stKonooely, 
tiM {adi^peodein^ 


hlHiaat aoclti^hMil ■imfit tt|(en|i^,‘ailtemi(lljaf the eMeoer^f who had hna 
lypfined fee *0010 Vbw> ht &a fatfa-ete of eenestreHeg. «nlong 

tMiiMfe^r»4hM^ vmteea Ni^Ieon in* 
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dvced him to come to tetifii with the J^ope, aad libetitte the Cerdmak, 

It was not without diSicohy that be conseuted to f tucKb rdieepe. It waa 
dunng liij captivity that Pucca beitaa to write the memoiis of hie toinietry, aad 
of the events that followed it Ue wished the etiiet Cavdieds^ who had been 
toucenitd to those traosaetionSi to follow his exampte, m or^ ip form a body 
of authentic materials fbr a ^Cotml bifteiy of the thties. It aj^Mon f(om 
some fugtneots wntftit by thi flostrioue Gotwal^ whoeh Paora has iiHierted, 
that that distinguished prelate and stateuan had adopted his soj^doii. As 
doruinenU by mifitneM and a' par^ cciMlenied, the nets related by Cardinal ' 
Pacca are valnable to the histooM^ however peiliel his Jadgments may appear 
to be. The wcMrk has produced • sensatipA in Itafy, nod is now passing 
through a dutd edition, t , ' ' . 


Lucien Bbonaparte, Ptioee of Oshiptv teting effeetid MSillft excatatimu on‘ 
Ins estate near ]UoatalUi»'>whidb district anmed tt past cf gimient has 

been suocessfol in iindtng; a vast qtan^ ofi4ide vtwm besvito Mwtfngs «M 
iiiariiptions, and which appear to be iff a shniUbi dwhommd at Noh^ 

in Campania. lie has now poWshed an account or mi coUectioti, in a Cto. 
volume, Mwtlm FJnugtit d» Ucin Suqn«««L]$wtlla dr (8gflrP, with forty- 
two plates of the insenptioas ; sod has also fatq^ a splendid unwjt in foUcg 
whicli will contain a hnndnd coloured piateiii«mresenti|^ foe psiuUngs. The 
hitter comes out in monthly immbcrs of fore jplatisfosfos ahdtics^ by I^tti, 
of I lurencc. This discovery has revived t^ tptfotiptt ifooot foe n called 
I'truscan vases, which foe arehwologistJ^Odi coefoodh ere OredtrO* »t least 
of Greek invention, and vA spectiheim ^ orlgfosl ^Ituiciiit ah ttatertor to 
Greek civilisattaoi as the Frino^of^httituu teetns iadfots^ fo fohfo them. 

t'.Tioya, of Naples,' announces Ae epeady pt^lfoudegi of »» important 
w ork to which be has devoted yeecg of testteschmi, adring vniidi he has visited 
all the principal libranes of Italy. The snl)|^ is 4 PnlSfocf Httfory ^ /<«/«, 
and ef ikt soefof ronddiba ^ tk petiplt under tie drpMMfon gf the Ifingatar^ 
Tins has been, till bow, tb<i,most obscure pert of foe.htsioty cf (hat country. * 

• ^ . 1 •' 

1 be learned Tuscans, wath'Professor Eosellini at their heed, who arseomnanted 
bl. Ghampollion ih his Egyptian sdenUde entedifom, ht are aWt 

pubhslimg fob a^ttntofTfojrrea^uches and discover, under the title 
tUtuiume del viaggio /ettu in Egitto e in ffut^ datia gHsduiioiieicisnti;^ 
iMetana Totemni lu^fi fomUSSfo-P. It wiS ooaideg of two volames. 


The long^ann^nced conttmiation of fhiKcfolMhiw’* HllUniy of Italy, by 
i arlo Botti^ may soon be expected to appedr, as ^ eigbfo of foe MS., 
which comes dowp to the year 1748 , has btMfo djelivered by Om author to the 
society which haaj^rhfoen foe poWwafom, the ninfo, w Mwahidmg pan 
remains, whitfo wittemue u>*foe epoch Of fod.lmwfo tamfon^aud thus join 
IJotta’s already pnWifoed bitillKy of Ite^ koik^ foPM to fop peace of teu, 

The Marcbese V^nni wmeoaicaj/irf ^ vhm dud' ^ileadid edidw of 
ritnmuM, lu ftve yAtgam fefo, fitofod vm, ettaWWwdVfor 

purpose, and inpstMl^ Wtth v^imewm coatafo m 

appanms £4>^t(a«tow-rshfoyo foweeftw and stykh foo 

vaiiouiMSS-editKufoapd ttapshdii^a^%'llim difieak 

bVOlkt ■ nA foWaswi eeaill wiASMibA&w. dk.A AiiSlm e- 


IkM 

4r€Ai- 


»n ancient (^mpeadfom of foe srdMOfofoio of Tfltwvwfo ySm uisorttliliio 
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relatire to scrchttkture^ and Tanotis ffha wiU cbntain the 140 

plates from entirely Ae# desi9i^';aiid ptrtljr taken fropt momimeats for the ex* 
pres* purpose. ^ ■ 


Another handsome- -<^on 
Udino^ in. fc^r^ 'laT|^e eaeh 

Signor Simei^^ Stiaitf!i^' •ad#yt}^' 
^ecution c^.it. ' 


^ meetly completed at 
wo;!parU. The editor is 
hlfthiy of the ex* 


‘ V'/ ‘i . >v ."jT^TVa?* "jijj •• 


V , ,CEiU»-B*WOW<~$«IS^iCk^ .the ^1»ja pr«H»t state of tha 

with their 

Ust^Min .^Are^ iC^un^Jt|i« q6w team, for the 

peritw ^ C^-'ShTOudez, one of . 
thaini^'iai(^ui!^i4tflii!SieiB4''’^^ -ttbose labours have 

stoies oT hitherto inao- 

cese^-.itiftpiaittiih^ i'J.oro:;^]^^ waattom at Gijon, a 

the 'Jesuits’ Coltege 

’ iK*^.*****’ good fortune 

to .reftecta glory on 

hteo0j*(i*iferjih4i']^i>^^ hiwaenityr-Ms, townsinan, 

Jovittten^..j:'ftteWtfhf^-#it^!ht 1 ^!i$m?l|§^¥J|hsewgi^ country ; 

Cean<jtetihail^ , to .!)«¥&. die' ' howfll requited 

wm.wes^etS'M an(l'!wp(>«Si , After. baring spent 

two years- with-JhwdlaBfeJl-’A li^ ^n-Bermudez ac- 

<e^mpteded hm te!>1diid.)Pi^^^ in 'd^i^i>>JoTfWitos-ms appointed chief 
jtfdjw'.of ,3!?!Mher, h^^ :»« any official 

caphtfe, .jyte^t(t»»tf«.sia»e''tdteiiM^ th Seville, and 

« 4 s«(i^ili^>d^teasuJ!(r that Ceau- 

hjt,iiitte^^';d>>M^ swaidt’fkihjJ^tde afterwards 
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uAdl a^meki^ 

• however, he jw^ihrii^ed:!^^ 
1839* Wheii.Jwe^ephipiljJlift-f**” 
in obcupalio^. !K»' 
but. woarfi?r'#^#Jwp^ 
several^ Of, the«|i,'^,'^fe 
research. ]QU 
Artists, 
peared at 

derive but liltlft tbkim 


Tious onecalbe'im 

de la Caledrid‘d^^^%^?il^^ 

sketch it cotftm$ W 

the same 

ing at Seville, 

on the Seville SfijKi^,Of|^^ 
we have alreadv^autm^rr^. 


WfiltidTfJ m 3!! ‘iji a O ‘ 


of thear^tecl^ ^ , 
was orj^Wll^ eonft^edris^ 
year 1734 ; but Cwin^Bi^ 
so maey add[(tbnsi:ftijl^mi 
are entirely 

we have potiiaiM,^^ 
of Spain/' 

Ratsonn^ ^ hh^.^w/h #&f * ' 
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public, or wlucb were scattered in various pefiodicaU, sevei^l that ha\e tievi r 
been before printed All admirera of Hussian literature must feel (^rAtcful to 
ISl. Biketov, the editor, for this coUection^of the writings of one of ihr ino«Nt 
original and t«ilented authors of the ase of Catherine. This edition is further 
ennfhed by u biographical notice of von Vie'm’s Ufe, and some ac'count ol his 
literary wyorks. » « * 


Professor Dvigubsky has ootnmeiced a work that has long been a desideiri> 
turn, and which cannot fad to add^niany tmportam contributions to the study 
of zoology, namely a Description of all the Animals of the Russian Empire 
It 19 computed that the wfi^ wit! extend to about eight iascicu)ii two of winch 
appear in the course of a twelvemonth; aOd it will be iUusfImted by about 
1000 figures'^ of the most remarkable ipeoies. Die first portion contains the 
Idamtnalin, and in point of execution Ikaves little tabe desired, CKoept its ro- 
ferenceii to the works ofjuch naturalists as have previously noticed tin* sime 
species, Tiiedescrrptiooii arc drawn up with precision and judgment ; witlunit 
being diffuse, they are satisfactory, and evince great industry and oh'^cnation 
Vet perhaps it is to be*fegretted that die author has t'Ot given in l^atin a bnof 
recapitulation of the distinctive marka of enCb species, since in that c:t«c his 
work w6uld have ^en of material servico to foreigners as well as to Ins own 
countiymen, |V1. Dvigubskv ig'already known by hi<i Primitioi lauiKc 
quensis, 1^02; t^rodromus rauns^ Rossiew, 1804; and by two pircrdmg pub- 
Ucationa on the indigepous abimals of Russia; he therefore bungs to tlie 

present undertaking expericniee of years and the fruits of long applicauon. 

• # 



LIST OT THE PRINCIPAL EEVV WORKS 

• 4 

CUBUSH£p ON liliCkCpJtTWBMT. 


FxoA OCTOSSU, «a.JUinir 4 »r,' >89)< nnu.v«iT». 


THEOLOGY.^ 

'j Constant, 6t la Eeiigioa, cttnsidirf^ dans ta aottrctr ^ tai 

loppoioqiHs. Tome IV. V. 0vo. 90$ 

1 tiM work is now ooxopl^tecl m 5 yots, pHcy j)9» mu, 

2 Pc la Religion baiot SimotiSenne* Svo. ^ 

S Monod (^Pasuur de PEgliw Hefbrmfe do PvaRs), Sermoiuu dtdv 

4 Kotlic, ])r. l\ A. Concordm Die $;|NibtH>l&tbeu Bucher der h«aiiReUsch*thibatW> 

schc II Kirche mit EinieUoagffn hmutgegebeitf gr^tvo. fs. 6d. 

5 K6ii«titutiu«e)l^ Ktrchen-ayctmig atui Bajcm# fteiNiusgegjtiW veS Ak C. lUfchen*' 

niutur. gr. 4to* Kmp(en:.i&s * ^ 

0 Korner, J Katier Julian dm AVrdMilgf' edf* die tiMgan Vjerunstal- 

tung ill H reim n Canatentbuim. gr# 0vfii * tOs» * 

7 During, \K die diulscfftn Kan4eU4diK3fdMiAVJ^teniindXS!Xtei| Jabrliuftidert*. 

gr ttvo A««stadt. Its. 6d ^ v , 

8 IVJctgcf, C. H. das angeboriie alanliclie Mansclien aas der Erfidurung 

uTid Bibel gr«8vo. lifer* Ids. 

^ Quik. Clt. NicroloRium Bcciesiss B M. V*. Aquends. gr# 4to. Aic^. Ss 

10 (ji<i»t aus Uitbers Schrifieig heruusgegybeii yon D, ^Diav.rii^aA. |j[I Bd> 3te 

abthi gr. 8vo. Ummmdt, ds, * 

11 Palm, tr. d ubei die Mosidsche Eraaldung ron der Sihobfung der WelU SVo 

IVwl* 29 64. 
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Lut yVmki 


9S Urftnia,* IO 4 
S4 Orpliea. 10«. 

25 Penelope* 9«* ^ ' 

26 r«i>cl)enbu^h 6* V<ld Freundvebaft* &»* 

27 Rusen. 12b, 

22 Voi^ssmeiumcht. i2$ 

29 Rheinfsebaa T^schetikbindi 1t»» 

do Veilchen* 7 b, 64. 

dl PolitUKl^ Tfuohrobuoh* Qn ^ 

S2 jilmatiadi dnntoatticfier Sptde* 6a<64. 
dS Tasehenbitch ohno'JTfUl 
Si Historncbef'Tas^iEmbtidi 404 


JUAW, JORISPRUDEKCB/ and ADMINISTBAIION. 

36 Pinbelro Feiireira^ Pr^d^d'nn Co^ de Droit pobbe loteirne et oxteme. Ovo 
56 libcre, Ugtslatlott futile* CvimUieUo et Comoiercmlo Uc fa France. 1 umes XXll. 

XXra. 8 m> i9$, 

St De « Le^xl^ 4a Drdt 4a )a Natnrr el de* i^cni. 2 vol* 8\o« 

36 Becueit 06n6rat deaAnaNmiiea liancanaa# 4qmib Tati^tro oisqu’a la Bevo* 
luuoq 46 iTSA Tome XXI* $vo* 

SO ProceadcB4en4«r#MiiiisUeiidaOiarie$ X. t\oI. 8«ru, 16s. C4*^ 

40 Warnkom^ FroCi L« A* Doctrim^birit pbilosopbita apbojtisuns disttncta in usum 

seliolariim. Svo rntn. JnehiK ^ > 

41 Haise opd Climpi J^naSsebe Abtiandioitgetl* hut Emscheidung des Obcr^ajipciia- 

tiona^aricbu der n^lar freUh btddte Deeiactdands 2e Bd. gr. 8\o //mn6. Ids. 
48 Corpns }vrfl < YvUiS %m Paotlt^M bbemta vtm £hr. C. £. OUo. 4s lift gr. 8vo. 
8a* 6d. 

45 HuUizntbt D. dat rdmisefie PrlVRtfeabt* gt. Us'd. Letps*g» l7s* 

14 0>i}i, Ibsdttiiiofivhh Comihenl. IV*. a A* 0. HpflTter. iSmo. Bwm, 

15 Maper, D. das roiiiUc)|te Raaiii bt^b aUgieitialneh Otundsatacu* gr 8%o 

StuttgaidU 18».6d. 


MORAtS, EDUCATION, AI?D POOTICAL ECONOMY. 

nrer^ Fr4c1a 4\in Cotm de pajNMIeg|4. 8iro. 54 44* 
itdbh» da Saiot-Ainioit fdra 8^ 5tde Edit 11* IDs 

ig, W. Sjstma dor pra<d^0fiikt Fbdotepbia* Ir tfteff* Beohtslebre. 2tc 
audage. fr. Bvo. Ai. ^ ^ ^ 

pus Fl)i)aiK>pUorttiii opUane 114 ^ qtd ab teatiumtioua Attararimi ad KanUum 


46 Gamier^ Frdds d\in Cotm de pa)NMIe||4* 8ao. 54 dd* 

47 Doetiitiie de Saiot-dinioit fdre Aikdde. 8^ 5tde Edit 11* IDs 

48 Krug, - - . . 

awl ^ 

49 Corpus Fl)i)SK>pUorttiii op^TimeTid^ k; 

usqae Acqnittatit. Edt .A* G* V. |tl* j6c|» |« 8vp* maj. Stuttgardt 7s, 

50 Ohlerr, IX dcr lfdee}i«dQsfHd6 IT fteiX gr* 8vo* Nsuitodt* 6s 

51 AlveniclC D* dm ^b^itml]8^tjbsapbSe« ^tr Ad. gr. JMf Tsfdd* 

A 


MAtir&MAtlCS^'^ldn^ and (j^^StRY. 

r M.. jn. b .. il ^ t . 


AT CMltdbiirTiialbd dd Clunde et 8t ^docipaleiiieat a la 

» T... n. 

>iurMw 

5a 8(obtu46« 



isjb^e^ W gMratrices* 

^ iMiHlpliec et de divuer. 


' gotta 21 de 


Mtoe additioii 
I tdseetioo de 


lUf* ^ 8rOk maj* /Ebbing* Ids. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES. 

ij 7 Cuvier el ValeDcieones, H^toCre Neturelle dei tetssons. 


ij 7 Cuvier el ValeDcieones, Hti^toCre Natmlle dei retssotia* Tmne VI. dvo. ]Ss« bd. 
4 tif.^ 8 a. 

58 Humboldt el Bon|)laiid» Vovace* Slxidtue partie. Buupiw* EfvUibn des Gu- 

minxes. TivrtiHOfka XXI. XXtll. folio, each d Os. 

59 Gcoittoy St Hdaire et 1^. Cuviet Hijdoire Katurelle 4e» Manifui^feil^ ayec des 

bgures origtiialea eol«>ti^, dessioM d'aprds let wimauk vlvant, Uvti XL 
4to. 9i. ^ 

bO Duperre^^ Voyage autour du Hoode. PvnMiere divUlou* SSoologtfli» Uvn XtX. 
fullu. 12s, 

61 Lesson, Hltioirc Naiurelie dao Colibils* livraftbn Ttl, B^o. 

82 w.. . *..* siiiyid’unSbppIbipeut if |*llbuttres>atiirell« 

det Oiteaux IKloucbe^* Xivraliitat L 8vo, dt. ^ ^ 

63 Almanuch dn Bon JanSnicr poor 1831. 7s. * 

64 Dictionnaite Clus«'i<n)e d*His|o1rC! Natutelle. TomXVL ^voi* avtK; planches* 12s. 

65 Guilin, Mn/gasin d*£itloiuoWle, oo PescrlnlSons at d*liMtoies inddits oo 


Eiiuimoloffistis da tons let pa)rSf &:c. IL 2s. 6d. 

66 Huhamet du Mdnceou, TraU4 des Arbres Pruidars ; JNTottveile £dl6on, par Poiteau 

et 1 uipin livraisoQs LXV, LXVL eacli 30s. l 

67 Redout^, Chotx des plus bePes PleofS prises daps diOt^rentes fanMlIes du |l4gne 

v^g4ral. Livraisons 1. & XXI tL catji IBs. 

68 Wilduiow, D. Oruiidrlss dejf Kraaterkubdu an VorlesuogeA antworfeu# 3rprak- 
^ tischii theil. 8vo. Berlin, 18a, 

69 Hcsiel, D. Kr;jf«tallometrie flat Xrjrsialkmomlb und KriritaJlograpble, ndl it kup- 

f< m. gr. 8vo LtSpitp 

70 Prcsl, C. B Symbola bounil^* Fuse. I, folio Prs^ IL Is. 

71 Mcigtn, J. W. Sjrstpioadsclia BesebrefbuoA der belMtii*»ia eurdpaischen xwei* 

flugeligt n Xiisekten, 6r tbdlb ndt if sUdtfiafobi. gr. ^vo. BEameii. |7s, 6d. 

72 Blown, (t, VeroifiGlitrBbtabischh Bebmeu tibeneul >en Br* Naas von Esenbeck. 

IVr Bd. gr. 8vo, INwmbuirf^ t7s. 

73 Fiank, J. C, liastadts Flora# 8vo, HHdclberg* As. 

74 Wiedemann, D.* ausscTe^fCtpalscbe dfe^AugeTiga Insektyp, 2r Ibotl. gr. 8vo. * 

Hamm, if. 5i. • „ * 

75 ZiiumenoHnn, 2>* O^sndabge derPl^fbfoi^. gTiBvo. i7s» 

76 Martins, Hr, voii» boEfaidcm Moneceixsaa, )}6for« mil 4Kttpfern# 

77 Germatr, H. Ki^lsts^ittoSk. Kbpfent $«6, JMik* 7$^ 6d* 


MlE3)lM8Cimomr 

pbyilDlogle ebmpalafo# VviiiT 7s, 6d» 


78 Bourdon, Pr&^ipss 6a 


79 klenlere, UXotin 4a rails on Juilwt et Aaittl 8330 : HisfoSre ^ ee qui s*est 




80 Dents, Bealii2aia#]5»pd^^ sd4 k i 

81 Cruvetibier, Anatomlr PaiMbgfooe 4a Of 

82 Rirhaid, l^meaa d*l$Slp^^ 

83 Devitos, M4molr»safh^l!Mib 

84 HiatiomMilrie IBsKuAm do klfftSmiiM 

' mddi^ 

85 Bdral, NmnetielaUiji^ tSi 

86 Muro yCaildl^ 

87 Baodmqne, TMifiilpa IldssbiflMi^ ‘ 

pendant U gfol^, dfM 


leaOiifocgctnydfp jfl^ 8«o. 8s. 

ig npmahei, BVbris, 
tllmdft. liv.lX. foikt 9s, 
s^ % vals* ids. 

Aifo bfdve ef ab fttgia. 8ro. 3i. 

on ^PrScls ^ iir4* 
snSvl dq Is Wbb^Mbfo 
par fsrdia daida^ 


, ronMM;* 


. 1)4 adMtannent. 


Psjpifo Ipro, 



278 Lui ^ New Worjks 

- ‘ ‘ ^ \ 

68 11edem«inn, Tr(kt(4 Cojtnplf t de 4e £ vol. . Bto^ t »« . . , 

89 Orfiia ct LestteuTf Ti^t« ides Exliamai^a^ fk'rCmi^^fationft sur- le# 

’ ' cltangemens phyolq^cs i|Ot ^ OMvtti ^pr^o^tt <)an« ]« 

terre, dans Teatfr tow tea fb^s d’lMifak^, et daite. ^ Aimteir*^ t yol, dm 10 ft* 64. 

' 90 Devei^le, Clbiid4i^ 4« {a;^ate4te wv* ,Xiy. 4to* to 

9l DesfcourtHa:^ to rbnpuiito**^'^* ft vol. fevp, - 

9i Aulflij^ntcr, l>tetiottfiiijfr0 ii^batatte^ft A86itoti(;es «t tooiiquesi et to 

f tors pr6|jin6t^^ ^ • ' .' - - 

96 Fovi Ccmi^to‘Winwjiddl6|Jc;;V * T/ , 

9f iVlcyen Dr. F. J. F* Fti>pSomte*; ^ W iSs. 

.96 Hoiu^Qp&Otolift 8^4 "jitopatbtoW ItortopA^ 1^ B4. is hft. 

sr.'Ovo, 

96 Hacfcw, pri toV ft^(^48fla<toti ]£iB(6l|;Keilcn vota tohi^ t?94 bis mit 

197 Eosua PiS-ltondbo^ pHilttlifttoi Au^toirktui^e, 3 B4e, 

gr. 6 v 0 * 6l/9a* ^ '■ 

98 D. dte djriiamts^heii.Ovbt^ftstobi’^th 9 Bto‘ gr* 8vb; Ikrlin, 165. 

99 Thoriwssen,. 0. Ajbhni^tog.uto&to gr. Ovo. 5s* 

100 iJrooa^ Dr*,4ie lielii^ tOn 4«t mito'ftSne toftelo. ;0vp. Heidtthefg', 4s. 

101 PuiKiscbub, 0. die ftj^j^ttecton Kr^kbcto^ unci ibre Heilung. gr, 8vo. 

M'dnehek^ 9s- '' ' '7 ; '1 *' 


MUnfft«Mv 95- 

10ft Eiedel, 0.' Fnijtt lttfm4$tkit../ftV;8tro^ i'rag. to 

103 Tiedeaianii; F. Ph^i^Ategte d^.1tf<siWeA^ ipf-too* Pgtnirfadt* 17a.. 64. 

104 Benedict, U. .1le«iieton6e4 iiwe|,2j^^^ tokScele* u;j4|IViiriocete. 6vo- 

to 'J''7*'V''\ ''7-^ i. ' 

105 Britntos, 0/. die Zeikgc: ' i$. ft 

106 liaer,‘0f. r!> X WbrltolLfe^e <>lm 

ikM H6nier,'70. A/'l^dndfjoqb tor il46iiiicitticfaei 

gi;. toa. ’ ,W'’to* ^ 


' fl ^ ' 0 ” nkbei 

7a5w(u<V - 


iten- gr. 8vo. 



«.:-(?■/' •'■-f 

v, .>t . 

eftchto': . 



t^tM^hed on the Contineni. «27Q 

llUtorf ct Znoth, Aiclutetlivre Antique de U S$cUe. tiiv« Vtll. futio. 

193 CIhmc, M^lange^ dc<4 Antrqml^9 €<rrcqne^ et Kuiufuncs, 4tii OWrvations «ur (ilu- 
HU'ur<( ban,-relitf« nnliqueH i4u Mu^ee du L(»uvre, 3tr. ftiru. 

193 Hcseil* Mu^ei* de Pt*i9tttro et de S<u)|»iu^. Livrui^ens 99 «t lOd. 

134 tcii!e An^laiMr, Ut'CUiil de TaUUdiix, Statuei tt ]jHS>Hetiifh dc<> pine celehrcs 
Arii$tps An/Uis deputs ie <einp>t d*Hu){urih jtisqu'i^ nos fuuiN, feme u 
foitc »nr nu3r» MXomfMiisnd de NoU(C« deinriptivc;}, ciiUt^ucH ft Uulonqucs f.i 
riAn 9 .ti^ ct cn Au^Uit. Ltv* 1. ^ VCIL Huu t*a< h 1^, 6d« 

12 > GirauLt’Diivavicrf KiK^VclupCdte Ei^iiAntairc rAutiqiiit^, on OngUM*, Frugn^^ 
Ktftt dc Fcriccikin dCA Art* et det ncicitcca cite* Aik if nit, d’lipr^s lf« nieii* 

Icui^ iiitcui's. 4 vtiK 8 VO* it. 13^> 

19d Monfmiens FuuMires ClioUi't duns te« Cimeticres de Pitrl» ft le^ prlncipalet Villcs 
dc France: Llv« £. a {K« each 3», <kl 

137 Cornelius, Peter iron, Umrisse RO XhinteV Fatadie*. Mil 9 Kupfern. gr. ito. 

9a. 


HISTORY, biography, VOVAOES, TRAVELS, Ac, 

1 38 Precis llisioriqoe, G^'n^aio^ique et Litt/ raire de la Haifinn d'Orlcann. Of o. t>s. dd. 
Ii9 AiiittMiic ilittorjquc Vniveiael pour 1839* Bvo* ips. 

13(1 Du(»?m^, Vo;v<tgo aufottr dii Monde. Ufa Divisiou. €1istoiiqiic. Livraison VI. 
Ids 

131 S* lioell, Couth d*Ht$toire dei Rtais Kt^pdetis depoialc bonleversement de rCm- 

put* lloiuain d'Occidiiitjiuqu^ n t789, Totnes VII. ft IX. 8vo. each 1 Os 
To be cuHiplered in SO vols. 

132 Poliiki, Fraguiensde l*l&to2fcde rotoguc/^ Marina Mvisai^h. Liv. 1. Bs. 

135 Du tioniiaiie Complex Gwmtditque, Stalistiqpe et (''otuinercml du Eotauiuc de 

France et dc ses CaloniXdcc. ^ Liv. VXIL XX. (NAEir*dBS). in tOroo. 

13 £ Ln Garde Ro^alo pendaiiues ^rftnoRieQa du 28 kfoiUet au 5 Aotit^ 1830. Pur on 
OlhcfCi einplo^d & t'Xiut-Major. 2de Bdilidn, Bvo. 4i» 

13.> lloniuird, Costumes do XUIef aIVb^ et XVe siect^^&r. Tome IX. Lie, I. 4to. 
ds. Od. 

136 Rifaud, Vovagecn KgYplqien Nulfie«etltenx rireonvoiMns, dcpois 1803 jusquM 

1827, LtvTLftVHL %tio. each 10 s. dd * 

To 1)0 romplctfd m 3 vols. 4>liOi each COntamhig^tOO plates, and 5 voN. Rvo. of teat. 

137 St, Hilaire, Voj^age dans le* ProvInccH de Kio de Janeiro et de Mhma Oeraen. 

2 vul. 8vo. SOa, 

138 De Viel Caste}^ Collection de Costume*^ Armes et Meuhfn, pour servir ft I’Hih- 

loiro dc Fruuco^ depuia k rommonetmeBt de U Munarctue jitsq«i{a noa jours, 
Ltv.XXXJ. 4to. Ids. 

To he contpkttrd in (iO puna. 

139 Ktstd irc Gdnftrulo das Voiugcs« ou Noinelle Cottet^on daib llHattons de Voyage 
^Whni wuL Ct par tertL, nwsc eii ordro rt complotifta tttsqa’tl nos iouts* Pat A. 

Walckosacr Tows XX, 8eo. 9».bd. 

140 Les Incenses dt la Norrnandia cn 1830^, Sq^es hisitoriquss boittcmporaincs. 

8vo. 6stdkl/ * 

141 SchJcgel) F»cd. Ifibleau dc rilistolre Modetae^ traduit de j*AUoiiiand pnr M. J. 

Cberbulk.!;. 2 voU. Bvp. fPS. 

142 Histotre ScienlirL)Qe «t MiUt^ire de ri^kpddition Pran^oiile cA EgypU*. Tome 111 

(Expedition Militairr, 

The work ivtil be compkw in ri ^eb. itiO Uvraitom, whh an atlas 

fn 4ta« ^'ueh |iiYi|ljli 88 Bd« 

* 143 Painiiore de Mic^lcbd; Fans^ft ie Sk^Siiir* {listoriqurs et Cdnicwperaks. 
^ ionic lie. 8 ^ 0 . • ^ * 

144 .lean Temporal, de rAfriqde» caoteiinat jqa Kuvqprtitms des CapUatna Portugain 
et auftrea fuites aa dtt paj^ jusquVue ledegii tent DrkntalBs qn^Octddedtiifes, 
partiCH dePerHo, Arahie hemase. plmeut^f et d^Hoito • ensquuHie t« dCsc nptloa 
de la Hujttfe fdhiopie, pajs%i Grand'-Srigneur Pn-tc^JetM^ et du noble 8 cu«e 
, du NUf &c, 1 'ome 8 vo 4 



wo 


JjtstofNew 

145 C« CitvSer, TiitrodufsHoii « l*£ltk<l« ^Cik£taie» 

146 Cttrtyle, T» Lcben Soi4Nhw» «tt» 6«!in Engltnelieik 4iMi Oothc Bto 

FraftMtui^ 

147 5tuar(, M. rptikiaxudtifi Of0tl406ait«^6» 9^ i«riAti|;D«elen. Mil 

nUteii ISfstfi Tjnipvitj l6i» * 

148 Jalftri. A. M Btm ^ JMiuj tl«i6K<MnfMt]inopci3» in 

l8«d-r«7* ^ 

149 v«iA Bnjem, 

Karl AWi, ^ 

150 Urmfk O* Jlaff3Ms» 0«»- AlUf* ob. 

151 «r, 8*o» B«»i- 

158 0, lAutti illMlllilll JMili «W V«u^ ^ Prof. 

M HaflaiBt %56^IMei Mit Kupfeni. 

Inn^JKf vnu Il«tsa)/ 3 voL 


15$ ' ^ 

155 paft /o.oipAii<^«m mmn Mt- OirtA. t^ AlK^4lr tU ^ 

166 ScbotilEy* 1. Wa Vm #i 4 fli wte 

157 Wngfteiv <l» IMomibttiif Qrbsihcr. 


toe *.* 1.^,6 

8w. Ida* ♦ . ^ t ^ 

r W laiid Sir^b^n iu den Jahren 


IdO ILaiuotldCw^ i 


1774hSai7t8. iSf^ * 

160 Adrian* SbW«l «tfr. 

161 Getvhlibfa der 


gr. Oao* iDnt 


>6t ^ 


d^J.’SSi^-.’-i, m. 

' .’,4 .. _ 


161 Scfamid^ 3^ OMMfl# 6«f DMifdMsi. imd |7r,6iU 8ro« 1)lm 16s. 
36$ Wiccl(C>K-W.Abri<idepa11gm»Skien4^^ er-6vo. GUfg^a, 5i. 

164 Fladi^ 0r« GeaqlMfe 4£4 batikM tw dil* Gaifniftn* los. 

t ^ / 

CLASSICAL ;,lT£RATt;a:^ rniLQLClGiS’. IIBLIOQH APH Y. 

1^ I« hm«« iMiMNw on XBtMMMir* fe* ^om* IV. 

lew p»n»(ttA*a«r).*w M** 

)0ri Bibliotfaeqae t«tte» IVeUjWbe. {it. |%Vl« <<lB*W«|frtaM | g ttM»> jh Cictieq. 
Om*|MM. Xeipc UI) •mjA* . . ^ 

'*> TOwA twr Wr> fwwH Iw. 9*.^ 

167 BAMk* CteiMA SiniKNk«i^lllf& H W. A. 

165 Mwedie, Df. Aeifc /twiiwilAefc$«aitiid*w 

169mnle»ddVh«^(rdra%«WAir. 

170 neterttmtAtiOoram, ^ 

. AoA. Dwaiiii. tmmAt, eltt^ioitoe etQlr 

W«idi«t, 8M» mri. 1' .-. 

in laerioiiM Oeekiaitiit jm 


^ S*M^|[^j[lp«*. H M. A. 

mss 


r0ll7l»C,. 
1 wniintHn 


■ a i w ife Silt L * J * S> * L ** 

»«i*^ •« a*. Ebert 


17S Vogel. A. 

tuantlHwiMSttSIli' 

174 BbunegBr*.!^^ 

175 Slf«W.Pfe 

c Sfrg4 tu 

476 Trultn* P. B _ 

II BHbOie tiAdd*) 


I. lfl« AtoMi^ AeMg*" 
» VWI«l%e^^|l(*(|he. gr^'fM. 



Publhhctl OH fhc V out incut* CSl 

177 AVolfs, F. A. Vorlosuiigen iibrr \v vicr Oesinge ^on Homrr's ]b:r . )i FhI. 

gr. Uvw. Ih rn. js. ^ • 

178 Aftoli, A. Fi'ugiiicnta coUertu v\ iliu^ti'al:i ab A. C'apuilinami. 8vo. iiiaj. Hcnu. 

'.is. <kl. ^ 

V79 Ku->'., J. 0. Carinimiiii Liilinorum. Vars nova. 8vo. ni.j|. honiu *2s. 

180 G.wii, 0. von, Spi’irlioorrtTburh in scdui S|iracbcn. livti. IVie#£. 7a. (id. • 

181 .Scljv\odi«icli»"s LoNt buili, Ilcrauigt'gebon von Ficose und Lappc. Fiosaiscbcr theil. 

^•r, {;\o. 

18" Wagt'iuanii, 1). dvs I’, tlvklius funf IVaucrbuchor iruvcstirl, mil A^llcg.'itcii clcs 
1. gr, 8vo. J.ndtt'/i*.sbn>*^. 

18.'. IVl. T. ('ut roni'. (*atio j'lo A. ('Incntio. Kfl. J. ClasatMi. 8vo. mtij. (5s. 

18-1 .In-tM,’. M- Alarisjis ct PhiloHoplii Apologia;. Edid. .I.W. J. Unuinill^. 8vo. iii.ij. 

ntiuu, ‘Is. 

Ur? lA 'viv.oit (lui'cii- inmiualc ex optiinia libiia euiiciunatuui. Kditio stereo- 
isji.'i. pimo. Jyipzi^. 7h. 

I8t; Jstiiu, A. Kiirzgelas'-ie (irmnniatik der Sorhrn-W'endiscben Spraebe. gr. 8vo. 
Vniut i'n. Is. 

187 lat’iU, ('. ('. llialogiis de OniToribus od. Orell, 8vo. innj.*.Cdr 2 rA. .As. 

J88 .F-.t liN li I\ rs.e ; Quiustion .F.scbvlear. /8jiccimfn IP. Aucl. Pr. Kuupt. 8v<.‘. 

ni,»). /.f'./io/g. 7b. .• 

JiM Fi iJ/'-eise, K. V. do IV.ibs loniis Aristophaiiis Commcnlv.lio. 8vo. muj. Ar//»c. 

100 (miliii, . 1 . Arc!i.i(dogib(‘l>e Scbrilton, gi'saniineit von C. Muller, gr. dvo. Al- 
h'Hfl. Kk. • 

191 I’.d.'du t, K. Tlu'sauru.s Kllipbtuni JiUtinanim, ed. Al. KunKtdius, 8vo« nuij. lA’tpzt>r. 
7*-. (id, 

19‘J '1 aeiti, (.'. C. Aiuialcs rce. G. If. Walthrr. IV, Yoj. 8vo. maj. UixlU, U. .As. 

M ISCELLANfiOUS LITEKATU IIJZ. 

l')3 lll i iiMj'd, A. (#. (losainmelte Sc\ir(eii. i?0 I5dc. Idino. llallr, ll. .As. 
i'U kiiriiM si \ .IjIcIk'ii, F. V. Ijiiriiindiehc Werke. Ir Jid. livo. dotha. As, 

19;i Krici. k, (J. L. bi U Inende Oarstcllungen fur dns l*.(iber<\,fugend<dl('i*. gr. 8vo. 
i'.iinhi ui l. Us. * 

19t» Paid, .!( an, di.s SchiiiisU' niul (it'cliegenHle aus M‘iiien Srltrilii'ii, aiisgewahll von 
1). Doting. Jdiuo^ r. -^- \'I. I{(i|elicn. .IBs. 

J97 1 lerder Cj. (5. Satnmllielm Wofko. dO lidelien. Uimo. >'^tuitgarL '>1. 10s. 

19b liolinn ..l.ttob, Sanutitlidie Wetke, heniosgegcben von K. VV. Sckiebler. tr Tld. 
gr. 8vo. i.cipzig. 4s, 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, (Ac. 

199 Aliu.inacb de? Dames pour I’an 1831. 8s, 

■JOO Pofiilier dc,l*( rllies, Cliaids Arnmriraius, on Si iivenirs de Eassf-lVelagim, IBnio. 
"01 el Poesjes );i\ eises. ISino. 59. 6d. 

'J(»9 Mmuiiiuli lies iSRises p(;ur i'atiiie.e 1831. I**. (»d. 

J.tcinihe T^'clcro, Clia “ -o*. l8;no. 4». • 

'JOl Dgpont. La CoMlre-Lellre, on li .le^uite, dranie on deux ael(.\s, 8vo. 2s. fid. 

VO') Napoleon a IjOiliii, o i l,i isedingofe Grlse. coinlf*di(» bislortque. 8vo. 2s. 

2^0 Dnp.Uy el Regmcr, !\..pmeon,ou Schoef'.brijiiu ct Ste. liclem', drainc liistor)i|ue. 
8 VO. ys. 6d. 

V07 \iii(.ei Pi, uivLieoiv,, Napoleon, piece hist rkgue en trois parlies. 8vo. 2 h. 6d. 
v08 Mt 1( svill.*, l.a l.'.o.di5ioii, table.'ui popn*'»iM;. 8vo. 2s. • 

"09 FoiiLm, .!( riioK* kt lolle, on la Bretag.'' au Xllle Siedc ; draiue bii-torifpje eil 
cinq ii( h s. iMj (eis. 8(o. .5s. ul. 

VIO .Marti IK fli- l.i Ko^’.i, Aben IlaniPl. vu la Hovolte jlcs Maurcs <(oi!S Piidippf- ll. 

(it ^.tAe bisloritpie. Uvtj. (>s. 

'•ill Victor Ducangf’^ L«' Jesnitf, dratnt* cii trois acte.9 ct ci. six tabkatix. Hvo. 23. 6(1. 
vly Ocb ii , vori, Ludwig der llcilige in /Leypteii. Scbau3))iel in .5 Aiil'zugen. 8vo. 
Gera. .‘k. ^ 

VOL. vu. — NO. XI n. 


u 



C8(2 


List of New lVo)/ts 


Grabbe, ilie Ilohcmtuufen. Ein C^cloa voupTragodfcn. Sr lUI. 8vo. FianL 7^, 
St4 Orutlis K IT* die llcrsc rum Mimkfestf, inetieuii Oebangen. l:2qio. Zurich^ 4ti. 
215 lotii \j dichtinsciit Vcr^ache. Dvo. JL^, 

21b lUtiiiken'iu, (i. Graf von, der Wanderer, Gcdicbt in z«c) OcMitgin 8io 
lirLsluii, 2s. 6d * 


217^Dullor, Vj, die VVittelsluchcn BalUden. gr, 8vo. Munchtu. os. 
21b*lininerinann, K. Fulffaiitchen. £id Xleldengedictit in 3 Oesangen. iSnio. Hauh 
Imyg, 4s. * , 


. NOVELS iND ROMANCES* 

21 Stendhal, le Bouge ct W Noir; Cbrqniqna du XIXe Siecle. S vol. 8vo. 20s. 

220 Zschokke, Jet Matinees Sdissea : seeonde S^rie. Trad, dc I’AUemand. 4 vols. 

ISuiOt tCs. , • 

221 Rioard, Ic Diapeaii Tricolore. 4 vol. ISoio. lbs*. * 

222 Axiolplie Selinoui , on Cinq Ana dc la Vid d*on Horomc qul nV*st pas I^Tori. Roman 

Historique. 3 vol. 12nio. 

22) Bouilij, C^ontes l^pulatres,^ 2 vol. Ifino. 12a. ' 

224 rig.iult-Le-Bnin, Contes ^ ttton Petit* Fila. 2 vol. ]2mo. 

22 > i ouioe Maignaud.dcs Ktudiens* dpisode de la Bdvolutioh do 1810 1 vnl. i2iuo. 
22b Ilnrring llarro, Fini Malthea, Wildsclmtaen kliicht. Skik hi Ua^iiscbcn 

Hochiaiide. £ine novollc niit Ijedem, Bvo. I^ipzig, 4 s. bd. 

227 Ibrliii'tF. deGumii von Herst, eetic vornpionkc like Niderlandsche Roman. 

Lisu Dell. cr. 8vo. Leipsig. ids. 

228 liitbroLkc. A. die Grol^n von Lowenhaupt. Gemalde dcs XITT. Jahrhiinderts. 

2 tbk. 8vo. 12iplo. Da. » 

229 hopenliaiKii G. Movellcn. 2thle. l2too» FtanJ^urt* 14s. 

2 lO L( ssiu<mn, D. Mcister Marcola uhd dW 8vu. Bei Un* 6a, 

211 — dna SpoUgedicht. £in NacbtslWc. Bvo, Bir/m. 6s. 
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Anr, Traii^ de la Isumifre. H^M*schel, 

tiadiiiL cle TAngiaia av6c Notes par WjM[» 3 ?*^ F* Verbulst, 
Doctciir en Scieiicesy ct A. Queteteti deTObserva- 

tnjre tic l}rMX<*llea« Tome^iJremierg Parlft IBStf. 8vo. 

* 2 , Metifoires de C^cadlmk Ito^ak tUs Smnhi de FlnUitut dc 
France, — RKmoire sur la Diffraf^im de la Lu^fdlire, Tom, V . 
Mtmone i^nr la JJoubh Mefraeium* Tom. vll. Par M. A. 
Fresnel. Paria. 1 BS 7 * 4to. 

The appeorance of a m^tich traitalatitm of Mr. HeracheVa ad- 
nurabic Ks.say on Ligljit Winga H witbm ibe scopo^ of % Review 
devoted to foreign lAtei*gture and science;^ and we gladly avail 
oui selves of the circumslance to couple it with the two Meinoits 
whose titles we have transcribed as ai^ lutrwluctinn to the follow- 
ing remarks on bn© of most interesting, most important, and,* 
at present^ modt assiduously cnltivalctl of all the hrauches of 
natural philosophy. 

The w JCfighi was loriglnally published in the Encyclo- 
pedia hfetiopolhana^ and though the only treatise in our language 
which can be said |o afford any thing systematic view of 

the of that interesting but difficult branch of physics, 

it does ttoTShem hitherto to hive attracted much attention ; owing 
no doubt to itiftlaLstfUse aspect, and the* frequent recurrence of 
algebraic fomuia.% so repulsive to all lovers of scienre iHade m 7/. 
By translating it into ati idiom more generally understood, and 
placing it wimiu the reach of the eOnt^nt^l philosopheis, fi om 
whom it must have been dtbww/ln a gre^jinieasure excluded, 
not opl} by the language, but also by rae dteculty of ac<^*ss to 
that ponderoi^ expensive, and crude Itaass of literary and scien- 
tific mutter, ofSvhich it foflns one of the most valuable portions, 
MM. Vcrtpilst and Quetelat have greatly extended its sphere 
of usefulness, anjj renderct^at the some time an aiceplable ser> 
vice to science. *The two Memoirs of Brebiiel give an account 
of the experiments, and explain tlm theoretical viows,*py wbi^h 
\ot, VII. NO. xt\; ^ 
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that ingenious, indefatigable, and much lamented philosopher, 
endeavoured to conuf'Ct the various phenomena oi optics with the 
hypothesis of an undulatory propagation of light through the 
nicdium of uti elastic ether. 

"riic science of light, like almost every other department of 
natural philosophy, is entirely of modern creation. 1 wo, indeed, 
of its most runrarkablc properties, namely, its propagation in 
straight linos and the equality of the angles of incidence and re- 
flexion, w'ere known even in the school of Plato, and are assumed 
as axioms in the treatise of Optics ascribed to Euclid. In the 
time of Ptolemy the subject of atmospherical refraction had 
become an object of attention to astronomers, (hough it would 
seem that Ptoleniy himself' hud not been aware of the pheno- 
menon, or at least had not unde* stood its importance, when he 
composed his Almagest, as no menrion is made of it in that cele- 
brated work. But it may be affirmed that the knowledge of the 
fart of refraction constituted the whole of the aucieitt liioplrics; 
for the law which it follows was not discovered till the time of 
Descartes. Alha/en, Vitello^ and Roger Bacon, in toe middle 
ages, successfully turned their attention,, ^o the subject, though it 
can hardly be said that their labours hfd any influence in accele- 
rating the discoveVics of later times. Maiirolycns, \yho lived in 
the sixteenth century, has been celebrated for explaining the sim- 
ple paradox proposed by Aristotle, viz. why the image of the sun 
foniied by a bcafn of light passing thr^f^ugh a very small hole of 
any figure whatever, triangular for exdmplc/always appears round? 
I’his philosopher had some vague notions respecting the true 
nature of vision and the functions of the different humours of the 
eye; he fell, however, into the errmj^bf supposing the images of 
objects not to be formed on the dark retinii, but on the crystaU 
liiic humour; an crroiioous opinion, which was also entertained ])y 
his still more celebrated contempOra y, Baplista The 

true explanation gf the manner in which the rays sire refracted 
through all the humours of the eye, and form a distuict picture 
on the retina, belongs to Kepler, so famous for his discovery of 
the elliptic orbits and laws of motion of the planets. Snelltus 
claims the honour of having been the fijrst W’bo discovered the true 
law pfc refinctionj tlwugh the sinipid and eleganr enunciation of 
the constant ratio of the sines is due to Descartes. Soon after 
tliat period the physical scjences. bej^n to make yapid advance- 
ment, and the optical properties of light to be studied with great 
care, in consequence of their application to the theory of the 
astronomical telescope, ^ 

But thp most difficult, if not the most useful, questions con- 
nected w‘itb light, are t|fose which relate to its physical nature, 
and the manner in which it is propagated through space. The 
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first tracer of speculsitiou on this intricate subject are to be met 
with in Jthe writings of^Aiislollo* This philosopher^ laving it 
down as an axiom tliat the quantity of matter in a inovipg body 
is inversely proportioni^ to tho yelociiy, and that the velocity of 
light is iafiniti^ coueei^d it to be imoiatciriat^ or denied it to be 
a substance*^ It is not, boyiNsv^^r^ to the philosophers of iiucicut 
Greece that w'e need look foiP, Uistruction in physics^ respecting 
which their ignorance is not less conspicuous than their ^dtnince* 
inent in pure geometry' and the sciences of abstract reasoning* 
Descartes was the first who speculated^ philosophically on tlic 
essence of light. According to Descartes the uaiyerse is filled 
with an extremely subtle fluid, composetl of little globules of the 
second element ; and he supposed Tight to result from a pressure 
on this fluid, produced by; the agitation of iht^ sun or oilier lumi- 
nous body* Believing, with Aristotle, t)|^ its propagation is 
instantaneous, he was obliged to suppose Ufb ttuid to be entirely 
inflexible, in order that motion might be instantaneously commu- 
nicated from one extreniity of it "to the Other. » In maintaining his 
opinion respecting the instantaneous transmission of light, it is 
curiotis to obseri^c D^cartea reasoning as follows : — “ If/^ says 
he, the motion of liglitis piogressiye, it will follow that dm 
celestial bodies will no*! be seen in theif true places, wfaifch is 
contrary to observation#^* That the star^ are not seen in their 
true places, for the very reason which he assigns, is at present oiu^ 
of the best <^fablisfaed iacts in astronomy^ audit is u striking 
instance of die ucuttyuifd penetrating; mind of Descartes, that he 
was for a long dine the only one who, perceived this mathematical 
consequence, which,, had it been bettbi’ exammed, might Imve^ 
hastened, by fourscore y^sllrs, the important discovery of the 
aberration# ‘ . . .I* " 

Two theories, as most of our. readers arc aware, have lopg 
divktof^lie oiplnion of philosophers respecting the nature and 
propagadda of light# .^One of these coi^ists m supposing it to hv. 
composcjd of pa4if^je$ of excessive tuiniUencss, projected from 
th© luminous body wrhh .a velocity equal to about 200,<K)0 miles , 
in a second of tinse; /FUs hypotht^is was adopted by Newton, 
.and has been followed the .grek^; part of writers on optics. 
Its general pripciples a^ haying regard* 

only to tbcj more obviqu# proo^ light, it ^alfords an easy 
and intelligible explanation cer- 
tain assumptions, which without great difl^culty, 

it also sadsfactorily accoqiCbi for n^ert^us classes of fa$ts Wiich 
have been discovered by diligence of recent observers^ ami, 
which is of the utmost importiuice in order to establtsb any phy- 
sical tlieory , on permanent foundationf. It readily adWiits of the 

. 'iL ' 'It 'O. 
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uppliclitioii of iiiathomatical reasoning, and eaii be pursued to its 
consequences by the same sort of analysis which cmly*aces so 
many oUier plu noinetia resulting from the action of molecular 
forces. The other hypothesis, which is ^modiiication of that of 
Descartes, is due to the celebrated Huygnens. It'^supposes light 
to be produced by the vibrationscof an etberca^fluid, of great 
elasticity, which perv^ades all spaefe aud penetrates all substances, 
and to which the luminous body gives a?i impulse which is propa- 
gated with inconceivable ^kpidity, in spherical superficies, by a 
sort of tremor or tmdulation, as sound is conveyed througli the 
atmosphere, or a wave along the surface of water. Doth of these 
hypotheses arc rendered probable by their giving a mechanical 
explanation of a vast number of observed facts; but they arc both 
also exposed to diiKcAltics of such a nature as to require the 
utmost ingenuity on the part of tluir respective supporters to 
combat successfully.'^ 

It is not our intention^ in the following pages, to enter into a 
detailed exatiihiation of the cviifences by which flie two theories 
are supported; our object is only to explain the gcnoral train of 
reasoiiingby which they are respectively a[^)lie(l to the facts made 
known by observation ;* facts which alejnow become so nume- 
rous," that any theory which embmees mein all must cither be 
the true one, or at least have a close ai\alogy to it. 

•Agreeab^ to the received ^loetrine of corpuscular action, the 
iptensity oi^he force with which tw-o mol^^cules of^mattcr attract 
or repel each other, depettds on the mutual divstaiice of these 
molecules, and the law according to which*it varies may be such, . 
► that even within the harrow limits to which the sphere of action 
can be supposed to extend, there ntiiy be several changes from 
attraction to repulsion; that.ia io say,' if at a certain distance two 
molecules attract one another/ at a greater or less distance they' 
may exercise a repulsive force, gnd thus the forces ofj^^ction 
and repulsion uUemately prevail accordh^g as the distances of 
the molecules are increased or dirntnished* ^JSfpw in the corpus- 
cular theory of light, the phenomena of reBexion and refniction 
are referred to the prepWh rnti^ie of the one or the other of theso 
two forces; A ^^olecule of light, approaching the surface of a 
smooth^olishcd bpdy, encounters a^f^ubive force, and is thrown 
off, making aii janme-widi the surface eq^ual to that by which it 
approached it, in tliejsame way as an ivory ball rebounds when 
struck against an obstacle. Another molecule approaches the 
surface of a diaphauoiis^i&ody, where, owing to a differwee in the 
nkture or arrangement of the compeneiU particles from that 
which obtained in thd former instance, it encounters an attractive 
force, which, acting m a direction perpendicular to the surface, 
changes the direelioti of the molec|||e, and^^celerafes its velocity. 



On escaping from tholnediiim, the same effects take place in an 
inverted order. 

Admitting this reciprdbat action of the molecules of light and 
other bodies to be the physical ^ause of rcflexlom «n^ refraction, 
a difficulty pr|sents i^eif in the outset, which, bes only been 
evaded by assumptions which the opponents of Uto corpnscular 
theory regard a| . violent and gratuitous. If a series, of moUculcs, 
following one another -in the salhc straight line, aire animated with 
equal, velocities, it is natural to suppose that, in ihipi^mg against 
the same, surface, they must al) be alQhcted precisely in the samp 
manner. For example, if a molecule of light is reflected from 
the surface of a body, we naturally conclude that ^erj/ succeeding 
molecule, approaching the same point of the sanie sutfacc, must 
be reflected in like manner; so that if reflexion takes place at 
all, it must be perfect. Experience, however, ^proves that tliis is 
by no means the case; for it is found that while some of the 
molecules arq reflected from a given point, *otbers of tlieni^ itu- 
pinging against the same point, are refracted .dr absorbed; or it 
may happen that twq succeeflmg molecules are refracted dif- 
ferently, as takes place with r^^ to certain species of crystals. 
The theoretical, explknation of these i^^catonmna by the Newto- 
nian hypothesis, notwithsttoding all the mgenuity and success with 
which it has been developed; is ’unsatisfactory). and strikingly 

deficient in that simplicity which assures the mind that it has 
reached thp ,last step in- the process of generalisation. Newtuii 
himself supposed the njolecutes to. be subject to periodic changes 
with regard to theii*jtp^tude for attraction and repulsion; whi’ch 
chap^cs lie termed acceasesi JUs of eaiy r^exion and traus- 
mhiiotti terms sufficiently significative, thoqgli not very happily 
chosen. His fbllowers.jIniVe attempted to give a mecbanicat 
explanation, of the Jits, by ascribing to tbt^ laminptis particles 
attractive, and repulsive po/e«, analogeius to those of the magnet, 
and supposing the disposition, to be reflected or transmitted to 
depend on the pole which the molecule of light presetits to the 
molecules of the. body within whose sphere,^ of action it comes. 
Thus, snppn^ tvto .molecnles of light, toi arrive successively at^ 
the sapie '{mint of a^aurface; and that. the first presents its attrac- 
tive pole, the second the opposite : the first molecule, yielding to • 
the attractive forces, ia jn^acted, and said to afriyc in an access of 
east/ rcfractim; tfaeset^d, obwj^K the influence -of ihc*repulsivu 
forces, is' reflected, an^ C»n#^4iC»^y said to qrrive in to derm 
of rasy reflexion. ^ .AccordTit^ .,to 'this view of tb'c tlic 

lumindnh inoltoules'uri^ \emirely.-inmEqietHictit of.eaob .other, and 
the ' term po/s is only utod to dertoti; thal.tjieir ppposire sides 
have different pliysical proper-tiiis. In, addition. to inis pet uliarily 
of consUtutionj^ tbey^ are also assomed to. hajfc n inbition of rerta. 




tio» ih^ir centres of gravity, ivfaich'aMcreases the mechani- 

cal .resources of the theory, and gives the means of explaining the 
intricate phcnonicna of polariaation. 

VVfcen we speak of molecules, endowed .with attractive and re- 
pulsive forces, having poles, and balancing themselves about their 
centres of gravity, it is difHcult to divest oneself' of the idea ot 
sensible magnitude, or by the utmost strain of thq^imaginatiou to 
conceive that particles, to which such properties belong, can be 
so amazingly small as those^n question may be demonstrated to 
be. If, ^ays Mr. Herschel^a molecule of light weighed a single 
grain, its effect would be ^iial to that of a cannon ball of 150 
pounds, aiiiitiutcd with a velocity of 1000 feet per second. lIoW 
great then must be their tenuity if millions of molecules, collected 
by lenses or min ors, have never .been found to produce any sen- 
sible effect on the ruost^delicate apparatus, imagined expressly for 
these exueriimmts. 

Until Newton had'iimkrtakcn his memorable experiments, the 
cause of the different colours of . objects liad never received any 
satisfactory explanation^ and sucli was , the difficulty attached by 
the ancients to the subject, that Plato considered it as an usiir|ia- 
tion of the rights of^the Peity to atteimd tlfe investigation of this 
mystery of .nature/^ Hie detection of \be difference of refrangi- 
bility in the colourckl rays of the solar. spectrum, afforded a clue 
to Uie solution of' the problem; and Jbry a series of decisive expe- 
riments, Nevytoir demonstrated (supposipg the theory pf emission 
true) that ^lour depends not^^on any modi^cation oIT light ac- 
cpiired by reflection or refracjioh, but is inhe^it.*nt in the light itself, 
the solar beam being composed of rays of all the colours exhibited 
ill the spectrum, W'hich are differently affected in passing though 
refracting media. Hiis bypoUtesis of different^ species of lumi- 
nous molecules, is an unavoidable consequence of the theory; for 
if colour depended merely on a diffei'cacd of the masses or,mitiaI 
velocities of the particles, it would npsult Uiat the disporsioir of 
the rays would always be proportional b-; the reflection, which is 
contrary to experience, as is w(dl,knoy$'^n. ft is this circumstance, 
indeed, a difference in the dispersive atid refractive powens of 
different substances, of whicb^tj^ntag^ii to destroy chro- 
maiiBin in the object glasses bf refra^ng telescopes. The exist- 
1 nee of difteimtadours is One'df the ultimate facts to which 
the theory of emission %ad^ foj of the/cijtuinstances w give 
one molecule the pbysiba} pro^^ thq sen- 

^sation of red, and another ;<tbat of gteeii, it ia impossible to form 
any judgment. > , ^ 

We have alreadyr^j^lt^h amazing smaflne^ of flub lumi- 
nous molecules, anffi ehoVmons Velocity ( 000,000 miles in 

a 'second) with which are darted 'through space. "^There.is 
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anotbes circumstance regarding thein^ which caimot fail to axciu- 
still greater astomsbmdtir^ namely^ the intensity of the forces that 
muhl be exerted to caust^them to deviate from ibeij? nafilral rwti- 
linear course. These arc computed by Mr* Herschel as follo\is 
(we quote his owm wbrds): » ^ 

“ M'hatcver be the forces by which bodies reflect and refract light, 
one thing certain, that they must be incatnparabiy more energetic 
tluin the Vored ojflgtavity. The lolraction of the oartb on a paiticlc ncai 
Its !>urface produces a deflexion of only about sixteen feet in a second, 
and, therefore, in a molecule moving With the velocity light, would 
cause a curvature, Or chaugo of dirctriidl^ ahsolntely insensible in that 
time* In fact, we must consider, first, that the time during which the 
whole action ot the uicdinm •^takes place. Is only that within whioli light 
tia\crscs the diameter of the spbeie of sensible action of its molecules at 
the surfarc. To allow so much as ilic thousandth of an inch for this 
space is beyond all probabtlitv; and tliis intmal is'travmed by liglit in 
tiic pait of a i^econd. Now, if we suppose the^ dcvi<itmn 

pjoduced by n*fiMctimi to be 30'^ (a case which {pequently happcn^,) and 
to be produced by a nniforni force acting during a whole sc*coiul ; since 
tins is equhalcnt to a linear defl^ption of ^00,000 miles X ain 30*', or 
of 100,01)0 miles 3=33,000,000 x 10 feet, «ueli a (orcc imist e^cee<l 
gia\ity on the earth’s surface 33,000,000 times* Itut, in fnet, the 
whole effect being prodbeed not in one second, bijt in the small Jractiou 
of it abos^c mentioned, dic^ibtcnaity of the force operating it must be 
gi cater in the ratio ot the square of one second to the square oi that 
fia tion j so that the least^ improbable supposiiibn wc can make gives a 
mean force equal to 4,909,1 26,272 x 10®‘ limes that of tcricstiiul gia- 
\ity. But In^addifion to this estimate, aIre^^dy so cnortnqus, we haw to 
consider that gravity (^n\hc cuUh's burfacc is the result aiu attraction o( 
its whole mass, whcri^s the foicc dcfl<9riing light is that of only fhosc 
molecules immediately adjoining to it, ami within the sphere of the 
deflecting forces. Now a sphere of-^^\ 5 y of an inch diameter, am! of 
the mean density of the earth, would exert at its surface a gmuttUwg 
force of of oidinasy gyavity. w tUni <be actuul in- 

tciihit, of the force exerted by il»c niulecales concerned cannot he lcs> 
tlfau '!£'”« (sx45,353t000j000) limes \hc above inoininiiN 
number, or upward-* of 2x 10^‘ whep compared with the uidinaiy iu- 
tcmiity of llie ^-mvitating power of matter.'* 

-Kemote as anrii conaideratioiis are frorti the range of oiiiiiinr^i 
bpeculation, there la no wav inJ^dwch the subject can be viewed 
wheicby the oCriMTence.(d. nutnbera equally cnorniuns can Tie 
avoided, * Whether light be itegarded as a substance rjf/ 
or as resulting from the i.ghMlton of an elastic uicdiutit, its pro-* 
digious vekicit}', — a fiiCt riatlBg.on the most incontrovertible 
evidcni^ —involves bonclustoos nf a nature to astound even those 
who are the^ most habituated W the contcmplaiioii of the irir- 
sistible force* of the agents wdilcR h»Wre employs in aecowipfisli- 
iiig, her purposes. , 
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Of the numerous objections that, in^^^be urged against the 
Newtonian hypothesis^ some of the principal , have been stated 
with great force and eloquence by tire celebrated Euler, iiv his 
OpuHcnIa Varii. Argunmntif, and likew ise in his SMUH, Ouu of 
these is; that the sun*s mass and volume have undergone no sen- 
sible diminution since the epoch of the commencement of astro- 
nomical observations^ uotwdtbstan^itig the incessant^discharge of 
luminous particles from every point of his surface. This objec- 
tion is, however, easily met by a simple calculation. The sun’s 
diameter liJ about and his distance, a s#econd of a 

degree nearly corresponds . to 4<^) miles. If then, we suppose 
the sUn*a diameter to uiidergo a duninuti^ of two feet, which, 
considering hts vast magnitude, and the great rarity of light, may 
be thought ’cxcessii:e, the diminution'^ would only amount to 
about 80() feet in a yea^; and to |C<> miles, or V* in oOOO years; 
so that jafter a lapse of thirty centuries, the diminution of the 
solar diameter Would &till be impercepUble, because in an obser- 
vation of this sort so ^mall a variation as l" could .scarcely he 
appreciated by our best instruamnis. ^ 

Another objcctioil to' th^ Newtonian .theory arises from the 
noiwiitefference of the Imchinous p)Srticle% in^ traversing space,. 
Not only the smi,4>ut every Iumilious> body in the universe, is 
constantly sending forth rays, in all dir^tiorts ; it may be supposed, 
therefore, that the hiolecuflcs issuing, from so many different 
points, must //ec£fssr/n7y strike agaiost oacb other, whereby their 
directions would be altered ; yet no change in their diiection, 
from a cause of this sort, has ever been observed, and a multi- 
tude of rays may be even m'ade to pass through the same point, 
as the focus of a burning glass, vyuliout iii the slightest degree 
intorfcriitg \vith each other, ^^hta .objection is thus, met by Mr- 
llefschel. “ Ex perience;^^>ays he, ‘y proves, that lo keep up a 
continuous excitement hi the eye, it is only ..necessary that the 
impression be renewed eight or ten times in a second. Now the 
velocity of light is nearly>iCK),o6b mifes in a second ; supposing, 
therefore, Uiat a hundred ruofec.ules reach the -eye evciy second, 
each nioleculc may folloyv the prec<^diug a distance of SOCK) 
smiles.” Hence it is easy to conceive that the chances of the 
collision of tvi^d molecules must lie almost. m0nitely snialL 

A third oiyeetjoh isy thataccordiug^ t^tlns theory it is/iecessgiry 
to conceive, all transparent bodies. Ip ,be.|>erforated wjjth boles, or 
pores, disposed ih st]rafeh| lmes;:.an^^^ of 

their surfaces in every direction i for lid sVaight line bm be rum- 
giiied throtigh whieh a^iray of light will mt paiks:, ti follows, that 
diapltauoiis bodies, ,of them appar^iUy the mpsf, solid sub- 
stances of nkurc, is a 

palpable qbsnrciity% jf cyid^t that this jobjeclion supposes 
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the constituent moleculeif W the body to be in absolute contact, 
nud ta have a sensible inagnUude, but every thing \vhich can be 
■inferred from the discoveries of modern science respecting tiic 
constitution of bodieSi goes to confirm the idea tllat th^reds no 
absolute contact.^ The elements o| the densest bodies are kept 
asunder by heat; and, small as their muluut distances may be^ 
sufficient spacer in|iy be left to adi^i^ of. the free passage of the 
still smaller inolccnles of light. 

These (and many others of a similar hature might be men** 
lloncd) are some of the obviouf- difBcSltics that the theory of 
Kewton has to encounter; there are others, however,. of a more 
refined nature; arising from the peculiar modifications which light 
acquires in. passing through particulaf substancea, to which , it is 
much more difiicult to reply. . But the objection which prcssscs 
with the greatest force arises from its wai\t df explanatory power, 
and the consequent multitude of particular hy^dthi^es that must 
be added to the general theory, in drder to obtain a plausible 
i^xplanalion of Numerous classes of new facts that are almost 
daily occurring to experimenters. In fact, the mechanical re- 
sources of the theory being limited to a difference of physical 
stale in the opposite sides of Ihe molecules, their rotation 
about their centres of gr^vfity, it possesses very little pow^r of 
nccominodating itself to wcw discoveries, and its opposers have 
some reason for objecting that every new phenomenon requires a 
new hypothesis* 

The undulatory theory, as. w^e. have already remarked, the. 
fruit of the ingenious i^eculations of Iluygheiis; for although it 
had been muiulaihed by Descartes, lloolce, and some others, that 
the sensation of light is produced by the vibrations of aii ex- 
Iremely rare and subtle fluid, it is to tfic Dutch philosopher 
•alone that the honour belongs of having not only reduced the 
hypothesis ^ a definite shape, and leAdered it available to the 
purposes of mechanicar explanation, of having shown 

that all the optica) phenomena known at that time were deduciblc 
from it by rigoroiis mathematical reasoning* Owing to the suc- 
cess of Newton, in applying the coniuscular theory to his s)>lon-, 
did discoveries, the . 4 peci|latidns Htiyghens were loiig in a ' 
great measure neglected ; hidecd, the difficulty of pursuing in- 
vestigations of so intricate a* >Vti^ beyond, jf^hich 

the} had been by^ Ws ^ on account, of 

the dcfective ktate .df geometers were capa- 
ble df successftilly g^ppfitig iivitb. lamented 

countryman; tb^ late "Dr. Vbuftg, from whom the 

theory received aOy, valuable? ex a train of mechani- * 
cal reasoning, wbiMi in poiOt . of inge^ been 

equalled, Dl^^i Yoiii%,wks conducted fiotti the ncciiSsary dcUa oi 
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the thepry to some yery reiiiarfcable bnmerical relations among 
some of the phenoinena of optics apparently the most dissimilar, 
— to tlie general laws of diffraction which the mosf patient in- 
dustry could never have detected by simple observation, — and to 
tlic d ue principles of the coloratioh of crystallised substances. 
So late as the y^r 1810* Melos made the important discovery, 
that light reflected under ^^tain cimimstandes . acquires the 
peculiar modifleatiou which results from double refraction, or 
becomes polarized: atfl} he successfully explained the phenomena 
on the hypothesis Cff an uiululaihry propagation, lJut the Huy- 
ghenian theory has received, be}*ond all doubt, its greatest exten- 
sion from the labours of Fresnel, a philosopher, whose original 
views and persevering industry had excited hopes foi; the further 
advancement of this branch of science;i which have been unhappily 
frustrated by his primaturie death, . In^be two excellent papers, 
whose titles stand at the h^ad of this article, he has made a 
triumphant applk^ation of the principles of the hypothesis to 
many of the most difficult 'dnd complex phenomena of optics, 
which formerly had not received, or had been thought tncapablo 
of, any theoretical expMatioil. . ^ 

Among the difficulties whicR the undulatory theory has to 
*^ciicounter, one of the most fpitnUi^e Is common to it with all 
other questions which have reference' to the propagation of 
motion through an elastic medhimv ;pf which it is iinpo^isihle to 
define rigorously either the nature or its relation to ponderable 
niatten For want of a precis knowledge of t^e nature of the 
medium, the geometer can never be certain that the principles 
he has assumed embrace all the circumstances which aflecl tlie 
motion, so that he has hot vonly to contend with the great and 
inherent difficulties which Utf^d the application of the known 
methods of ahalysis to the vibration of dastie bodies,, but is like- 
wise reduced to the necessity of haying recourse & experiment 
before he canMiave any ass uranep that his results contain 4 an ac- 
curate oxpressiii^ of the phenom^a But though the inadequacy 
of our mathematical mea^lis may occasion embarrassment in the 
applications of the thebryj;' it 'Wannot in fairness be urged as an 
argument to diminish tfae probitbility of its truffi/ In the* choice 
of a system, as is lemsmed fay Fresnel, we ought to have regard 
. only to the simplicity of thp hy{fdtliesis;,that of the cafeutations 
can ^ in the bahmce 'of p0>l{abiUttes^ for nature, 

though hybids the complMd^ of means, does not embarrass . 
hei^elf with the difficuld^^^i^^ ; 

One of the arguments ifnoilit in opposition to 

this theory is ,d|^ved flroin the ihpt;,cthat the nicest astrmiomical 
^ observatioul iba<tes .oij^dse existeiic;e of a resisting 

""luedium^ iu thp rpij^ons of the planets. , It is, certain that the 
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planets encounter uo resbtji|co in tlieir orbits, their periodic times 
being exactly such as bodies placed at the saipe distance would 
require to circulate about, th^ sun in a vacuum, according to tlie 
laws of gravity* Hie phenoinepon of the aberrutton of light also 
proves that the medium is not, like the atmosphere, carried round 
with the earth in orbit; for in that case the direction of the 
visual ray ou reaching the eye musfr have sufi'ered a variation cor*<- 
respoiidhig to the orbital motion^ of the earth, and the small 
apparent change of (Kisitidn in the places of the stars, resulting 
from the earth’s motion, comh^d ^Itlt the reclilineaf progres* 
sion of light, would not have existed* Jt follows, therefore, that 
the earth and its atmosphere in traversing the medium through 
wliich light is conveyed, not only meet with no resistance thcin- 
soKes, but cause no disturbance wfaaleter of iu oquiltbriunn In 
tlii.s respect the luminous medium pres<m,ts no an^ogy wdlh pon* 
di'iahle matter; for whatever degree Of rarity We assign to such 
mailer, its resistance must still have a poailiws value, how’^ever 
small, the effects of which would be ultimately perceptible in 
1 heir accumulation. , ^ * 

Gi anting, however, the existence of *lhe elastic ether, it fur- 
nishes a mechanical reason fof alt the known phenomena of 
optics, and in many cases udth as .mtich fa^^^ elegance as 
the rival theory of emission* I«i order tiof.oxpi^hi reflection and 
refraction, it is necessary lO; consider, that yhen a. molecule of 
the luiuiiious ether is made to vibrate, U communicates an im- 
pulsioji to all thpse in its^immediate vicinity, whence it may be 
regarded as a centre, which a system of secondary w'aves 
cnianaies in all directions* In the case* of reflection, the wave, 
before it reaches, and after it is thrown back from the reflecting 
surface, proceeds with the same velocity, because tiie elasticity of‘ 
the tiiediuni in which it is propagated is the same, aiid the equality 
of the angles of incidence nnd reflection is easily demonstrated 
by tracing the path of the >yav€* With regard to refraction, it is 
assumed as one of the pmtuluies or demands of l^e theory, that 
iu the interior of refi'acting medium th*f ether exists in a stale of 
less elasticity, compared with its density, than in vacuo, (i. c. in 
space empty of all othef matter); and thi^ the more refractive tlic 
medium, the less, relatively »|>eakmg, is iHe elasticity of the ether 
in its interior.*^ - Also, V^f^ratibns conmmn to the 
ether in free space^^e tiurpugfe refecting metSa b^ 

means of the ether^m,;Jneir wtfe^r,;^Ut with a velocity corre* 
spending to mi inferioi jlegretBjjol These principles 

, were assumed by Huyghenk;‘ei^ it difficult to conceive iu 
what manner they may be sapjj^^od to delhonsl^^ tlte constant • 
ratio of the angjjps of titcideuce aitd refraction* But someibing 
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more is wanting irt order to compWe the theoretical explana- 
tion of the various circumstances wliicb attend the interruption 
of tlw frea propagation of the lumhioiis waves ; and no method 
has^ as yet been fopod of calculating generally one of the most 
important elements, namely, the intensity of the reflected and 
refracted ra^. Even the profound analysis oi Poisson has failed 
in acebmphsbing tbi8^6bjccf| although his res^'rches have not 
been altogether fruitless, inasmuch as they conducted him to a 
plausible explanation of the relation that subsists between the 
reflecting povrers of a n^edinm^and its index of refra<Stioii, and the 
diminution of the light reflected from the common surface of two 
media in contact The circumstance which chiefly perplexes 
the subject is the necessity of having regard, not only to the 
motion of the principal wave, but also to the motions of the 
secondary \v.pes, which proceed from every point of the reflecting 
and refracting surface. It was in attempting to surmount tlus 
diflSculty that Dr. Young was conducted to the theory of the 
interference of the luminoua waves,— a theory which explains so 
well a vast number of the jndst intricate phenotnena df light, that 
Mr. Herschel gives it the high jjiraisc of being, if not the actual 
system of nature, at least one of the happiest hypotheses ever 
invented by the huipan mind for Rouping together largo classes 
of natural phenomena. 

A general idea may be formed of the nature and objects of the 
theory, of interference by reasoning as follows: Conceive two 
series of undulations, originally following dijferent routes, to be 
brought by the intervention of an obstacle, m other means, to flow 
ill the same directiou, ^nd to impinge bn Iffie same tnoloculo of 
the ethereal medium, the (question ^is to determine tho intensity 
and direction Of the, resultant w’avc, or the motion of the molecule. 
If the weaves arrive simultaneously, or in tbfe $(me phase ofvihra^ 
tioN, their joint effect on the molecule 'vill evidently be equal lo 
the sum of their separate effects; but if a wave of the first-systom 
succeeds one of. the second, at a ffb tanbo of time exactly equal to 
the time of a scinUundula'tioh,. is no less dear, that at the instant 
when the molecule, is' about fo recover Us position of equilibrium 
from which it was expelled ,by*the wave, it receives an im- 
pulse from thei^ccond w:ave in exactly Jibe opposite direction, in 
consequence of which it is prev^hfed from rccovermg its original 
posAiouj and|^e; impu|siv^^ the being supposed 

equal, it must&matn abaotufdy at resti Wj^ have the si»« 

gular phenomenon .of t,\yo lights by th^r interferehce producing 
darkness; a parado^whiph^^^^ firit nptioed by Grifvialdi. These 
two extreme ctmsidqr^d by Dr. Young; the 

general problem^ ojT /deteitmning the result iii#the intermediate 
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cases, namely, \Vhcn the t\V<Avaves neither arrive siinultaucously 
nor al intervals equal to a scnji-iindalatiou, was resolved by I’rcs-* 
iiel, in his elaborate Memoir on' DitTraetion. In this memoir, 
rVc.stiel miderlook a much more difficult \uvestigation, nardely, 
to determine the ti^otion of the ethereal* molecule when- it is 
agitated, not only by Kvo , systems of waves, but by any ttumbw 
wlial(*v( r; and iiflhe course of his inquiries he was coriductctl to 
one of those forluuate results of analysis which sometimes unex- 
pectedly occur to facilitate the imputations of the geometer* 
'^I’he result in question was thc^^ry remarkable one, that, tfic 
solution of the particular case, in which it is required to find the 
n'siiltaiit of two waves separated from each other by tk fourth of 
an nndiilalion, comprehends that of tjic general problem ; tor 
whatever may be the nural^cr of the differeiU sys^ins of waves, 
and at whatever intervals they may succedH each other, it is 
always possible to substitute for each system^ its component, 
rc‘fcir<*d to two points, whose disttmee corresponds to a fourth of 
an lUKlnlation. Ilencc the total motion is reduced to that of two 
systems of waves succeeding each other at the aforesaid interval; 
and the intensity of the resultant U represented by the hypolhcs- 
nusc of a right-angled triangle^ the t>Va sides of which correspond 
to the respective intensiticsrfjf the components of the two syt^ins 
of waves. Fresnel subsequently proved, by a more direct process, 
that ilic wave resulting from*the concourse of two others, what- 
e\ er may be their relative directions, corresponds, both as to 
intennity and direction, \virti the resultant of two forces tnptal to 
the intensities of t|t€ ^imitive waves^'and making with each 
other an angle which has the same proportion to llie entire cir- 
cn inference as the interval which separates the waves of the lw*o 
systems is to the length of an entire undulation* 

Colour, which in Jhe theory of emission is referred to certain 
differtmeeS in the physical nature and velocity of the luminous 
molecules, according to tlic undulatory' system,^ffepeods on the 
velocity of the vibrations of the ethereal fluid, W the number of 
impulses it coramanicates to the nerves of the reiina in a given 
time. But as this forms, one of the most intricate parts of the 
theory, we will give the postnlatef or 1^ pothelicul principle, on 
whfch the explanation rests, worcis of Mr. Herscbel ; — 

“ As in the doctrin«iiOfsoui«h ihc frequency of the aerial piilsc«^,ar)r the 
number of excursions ^to and fro from ite ^iut of rest, made by each 
molecule of the air, detennindfe the pUch>)i^ note; so, in ihe tlieory ot 
, light, the freqpency of the pulses, or the number of imprcftsu>ns made on 
our nerves in a given time by the ctheieat molecules next in contact with 
them, dcteraiincs the colour of IhcJi^t 5 and that as thvtabsoiute extent 
.of the motions to^and fro of the particles of air determine ib’^Joudttcsii ol 
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the sound ; so the amplUiide^ dr extent the exicjursions of tlic ethereal 
molecalcs fron^tieirjioittts ik rest dcierpiines the hn^htntsa of the light.” 

To this hypothetical aisumptioix several objections immetiiately 
occur, and coiisequejaces have been deduced from it, wliich have 
been by some considered as fatal to the tbef>ry. For example, 
Hince the rapidity of the propagation js independent of the pri- 
mitive impulse, and is determined solely by the degree of elasticity, 
which, in the case of the ethereal *iiaid, mifet be considered as 
uniform both externally and internally, with reference to a refract- 
ing substance, it follows, that all the rays, of whatever colour, 
ought to be propagated with equal velocity ; hence, since refruc- 
tiott is caused by the difference of the Velocity of propagation 
without arid within the refracting substance, it follows, that U)c 
phenomenon of dispersion is impossible. .Of this difficulty the 
theory hardly affords a satisfactory explanation. Fresnel* has in- 
deed attempted jto remove it, but only by snperaddiiig another 
hypothesis, which may be admitted or rejected at pleasure, inas- 
much as it does not appear to bC.susccptible of any experimental 
test. It is a result of aualj^sis that the velocity of propagation in 
ail elastic i;nedium is the same, whatever may be the length of the 
undulation. But according to the undulalory theory of light, 
colodr arises from a difference in the lengths of the undulations, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, in the number of vibrations of 
the ethereal molecules in, a given finie; Now Fresnel attempts 
to prove that the above resuit js only true when the radius of the 
« sphere of the reciprocal action of tlie« molecules is infinitely 
small in comparison of the length of an tindMation, as is the ca^e 
with the undulations of the atmospherCi, When the radius of the 
sphere of action is compamble with the length of the wave, the 
smaller vibrations are propagated with a little less velocity, con- 
formably to what the theory requires in ordef 4o account for tlie 
dispersion. Admitting, however, the existenc^d of vibVatioiis of 
different velociffes, the way in which the Cyc is affected with the 
sensations of colours may be thua explained. The nerves of the 
retina, however delicate in atructui^^liave still a great inertia in 
compiurisoii of .the molecules o(v the elastic ether. They can 
therefore only be put in motion by Uiaf ether by ineans of im- 
pulses i^ceived at regular intervals; corre^syonding to tbeir ptpper 
degro« of tension^ ip tho sanrn^ay as 
to vdbrafe by the' by the of 

example, if the impulsive^ force is fd^e|uted at mtctyals exactly 
equal to the tmm Of one ” Now if we sup- 

^puse the fibres , to hie constituted^ that some, of them vibrate 

more rapidly than others, tb^se only which are in unison with the 
ctherial vibrutibns win be agitated, aiid hence the sensation of the 
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colour corresponding to lliut velocity of vibmtion. If there are 
no nervous fibres in uniso^ with the etheroa} vkhratioiis, there 
will consequently be no sensation of light. Pursuing this train 
of speculation, Dr. Wollaston thought it probable that animals 
may exist, insects for example, incapable of perceiving the colours 
known to us, and all whose impressions of light are due to a class 
of vibrations beyond the limits of^hose which alToctoiir organs. 

If the corpuscular theory astonishes us by the extreme miuiite- 
luiss and enornious velocity of the moFccules, the numerical re- 
sults deduce<l ’from tlie principles of the other theory arc not less 
overwhelming. The extreme smallness of the amplitude of the 
vibrations, and the almost inconceivable, but still measurable, 
rapidity with which, they succeed each other, was calculated by 
Dr. Young, and is exhibited by Mr- Herschcl in the following 
table : — * 


Colours. 

Lengths 

of the Undula- 
tioa in 

mated in parts 
of an inch. 

Ratio 
tff these 
Lengths to 
one inch. 

Number 

of Unduldtlons in a seconxft 

Extrcijic Red . 

0.000366 

37640 

458,000000,000000 

Red 

0.000256 

39180 

■ 477,000000,000000 

Intermediate , 

0.000246 

40720 

..496,000000,000000 

Orange 

0.000240 

416)0 

506,000000,000000 

Ixitcrnicdiate . •* 

0.000235 

426 10 

517.000000,000000 

Yellow .... . 

jo:opo227 

440flQ- 

535,000000,000000 

In termed i ate . . , 

♦0.000219 

45600 

5.55,000000,000000 

firecn 

0.000211 

47460 

*77,000000,000000 

Intermediate . 

0.000203 

49320 

600.000000,000000 

lUiic 

0.000196 

51110 

622,000000,000000 

Intermediate , .. 

0.000189 

52910 -• 

644, 000000,000000 

Indigp . 

0.000185 

54070 

653,400000,000000 

intermediate . 

0,0001^1 

5.5240 

1 672,000000,000000 

Violet 

0.000174 

574,90 

1 699,000000,000000 

Extreme Violet. 

0.000167 

597*0 

7?7,000000, 000000 

ISnppOiiing the vclucity of light 

1 to be li>2,00l» miles in a 


1 ' 

1 

.ocund. * 


From this table, as Mr. jfierschel remarks, it appears ^lat the 
susceptibility of She eye is contmed witbin much narrower liniits 
thaa that of the ear, tht> ratio, of the extreme vibrations being 
nearly as L58 : 1, a vallie soinewbaf below that of a minor sixth, 
and consequeutlrmucb less, than ait octa\e. 

A considerable portion Sf the' third book of Newton's Optics 
is devoted tf> tlie subject of the inflexion of light, which^has alway .s 
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forced cme of the stumbSii^ blocks Of the OorpiisOuIar theory. 
Maitj of the ^l^ohieno, ifidoed. iscapablc of.tixplahation 
on tliat tlieoryj", while they ^ all’ yuae^tible of being deduced' 
analyticatty'lVoih |iie-p^a<!i]:^''Of tho'iilhdulatory system, and the 
doctrine ol^interforence. bad remafked, tlial when a 

ray of iig^t ia adtntih^ intt> ^ foobi, through a very small 

aperttiire^Ttfae . shadows feoi^* ei^died to' it a*o much larger 
than the^iOtigbt (d bOar the extremities 

of timse bodioti in strakht tiiattlie shadows 

are botdetdd with' iTtB|re6:iof cdK^, always inorc dis- 

tiiwt in {dti^rtion as wo apo^^hud. throng .WhiGh the figlit is ad- 
mitted is ^llitilller.’ WhOtt thO' ray on wnkh the experiment is 
made consists of andecom;^sed or cwhm'on light, the fringes arc 
. only three in nu^er; but: with a ray of sim^ light, that is, a 
, ray which contains dbly 'one^dfiiffie' colours of the spectnim,,th( y 
are much' more' nitmefo(i8,i|^fluy in 'size according to the colour 
of the. light h^hich' 4h^ at<!'produced, the narrowest being 
^yen bjr'the violet rfiy,imd the largest by^hdrOd. The Newto- 
ni^ ex[danition th'd .pHendmenOn is,' that when the ray? pass 
soit^ tO'e interposed -body as Ur come wi^id'the sphere of tire* 
action' of its nRdecuks,'an trtiexfii|ip^^t^ pailial red, exion or 
refraction takes place, by whieh tl»e W decomposed, and the 
coloured Streaks ap^ar both within htid wi^nl. the shadow. 
B,ut it Is a remarkable circaihstahee th^ theae fridges arc entirely 
ie^dependedt df the dCnStty or forhtof. j^ hody exposed to the ray, 
and are only.afihcted by thedimcotdt^of tbe mmee within whicli 
they are tntercepted^ or timtoF ^e |mih ^ the ray is 

introdw^. It is ^efefbfe.evideitt tlmt thd production of tlic 
colour is’in no wa/comre<lheid.widi the refnng'ent' power of the 
body, nor widt any attihmdvS''ot jrepalsivO forces' which its njole- 
cules exercise^'n Of light; for Siwh forces candot be con- 
ceived to brralto^lii^- iodepeodeiit its dedi^y, how small 
soever the surface may Whtch' is expc-«ed to the' action, of the 
light. Another cirtmimUmce.dOin^llbd with tids siilmct appears 
easily concln8tyc.^agahpi.st'Ud$ ,su|iqi^1^ of .tW actimi of molo- 
chW forces^ Wbeir the opigafe sdvato(j^, Vie8<ier to the 

laiaiiH^j^iMw^.hi;:b<de throii[^ wmclvt^ odaihSidv the 

fringes the shadow, 

same ^>Sts^ as '^ore, '^co^ ^mdy 

its rectUino^^^ 'fcy a repvlsive,forcc 

of the body % h paffifi^^ is - 

* a plief»i(:w.ett0b .16 ibr li is tolonceivable 

that siicli a be hy tbe'<j[t^titace passed over 

by the liglu frojeh a^^rbitt’Aiy point bi|s abstdutely no con- 
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iitjxioii willi tlic liodv iiuyliich it is supposed to reside. Dr. 
Young showed how this phenomenon could be accounted for 
on ihe undulatorv hypothesis, by supposing the hiys which puss 
near tht‘ body to interlero with those whk’h strike against it ami 
are retlccted, and which, by that reflexion, have lost half an laidii- 
lalion. But the simplest and most satisfactory explanation was 
gi\en In lYesncj, who showed lhe«supposiliou ot' icflexioii to be 
snpeiilmms, and that it is only nSccssary to regard the opaque 
liody as an obstacle to the propagation of the waves emanating 
from the hmiinous point. Tlaviiig computed from theory the patli 
of the wave, and tlie niagnilude and distances of the fringes, 
iVcsnel submitted his results to a severe experimental lest, and 
found lh(^ most perfect conformity to subsist between theory and 
< xpciiinent. Thus a phenomenon which appeared inexplicable, 
or had at h ast been accounted for in a very unsatisfactory manner 
on ilu’ JNf'wtonian hypothesis, received a complete expianatioii 
tiom the principles of the unduhUory doctrine*; and it is by fu> 
ni<‘;nis the only instance in which the one theory has boon found 
to aj)ply readily to facts that sccmcti entirely irreconcilable to the 
olhei. 

A multitude of curious consequences follow from the general 
principles of diffraction established by Fresnel, some of which 
have been developed with profound analytical skill by Poisson in 
tiu* Memoirs of the Academy* of Sciences. [Phe subject lias also 
been proseculeil to a groat length in an experimental point of 
\iew, particularly by Fraiyihofcr, whose optical discovcriiis form 
ilie subject of an ai licle^ip the second nugiber of this journal. "Jlie 
most interesting: of FraiiuhofePs discoveric *in respect of theory is 
that of the dark lines, or dcftcienl raifs as they arc termed, of tlic 
s[>cctruuj, inasmuch as it affords the only means yet kiiow'ii of 
lielecting any differences in the constitnlion of light emanating 
Irom tlili<;rcnt sources, for example from difiereiit stars. The 
dctcckon of such differences, we arc inclined lo'think, is in no 
way favourable to the uudulatory hypotUesis; for when ligiit is 
regarded as the vibration of a iiicdjiiiiij.and consequently capable 
of being modifier] e>nly by the elasticity of that medium, it cannot 
be supposed to differ in kinf how^ever much it may differ iti 
intensity, from whatever source the primitive impulse may he 

derived. 

Another class of phenomena closely connected wdth the suiove, 
and of great interest in consequence of, its relation to the perma- 
nent colours of bodies, is formed by the brautiful streaks or rings 
of coloured Pight exhibited by very thin substances, as plates of 
mica, soap-bubbles, or a lilm of air included between two 
plates of glass whose surfaces are slightly convex, ,^'he first 
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circumstance which strikes us as renii^^rkable with regard to tlicse 
colours is, that whatever substance is employed lor their produc- 
tion, they continue always exactly ihe same, and arranged in a 
.similar older, from the least thickness where they are most vivid, 
to tlic greatest where they disappear. I'he only diflVrence is in 
the absolute extent of the space occupied by the colours ol each 
ring, which varies with the nature of the substan 4 ;,c, and llu* more 
or less rapid degradation oF tile colours. Mr, Hersclud has de- 
voted a long chapter to the examination of this subject, with a 
view to the comparison of the explanatory powers of the two 
theories. Although the unduhitory hypothesis has been applied 
to the difleieiit pheiioiiieiia that have been observed, the explana- 
tions arc not by any means free from obscurity and h\ |)oilicticai 
assiiinpiions ; nor arc the bbjeclious brought against the Ni w Io- 
nian doctrine of a kind to carry w uh them conclusive cNidence 
against it. Yet there is one fact which deserves Uj be notin d, 
and which Fresnel considers as a crucial instance to eiialdr ns u» 
decide between the rival doctrines. When two pieces of 
not perfectly Hut are laid on due another, the hlin of air inehnh'd 
between them gives out brilliant colours, ‘which, when view t il 
through a red glass, appear as a succession of bright and dark 
siiciiks. Now ihest; .streaks are alikb explicabh^ on the princijdcs 
of both theories, with this distiiictioii, however, that acconling to 
tlu‘ .New tonian theory the spaces helwcen the bright sln^aks tmghl 
to 1)0 half bright ; whereas, according to the theory of llovgln ns, 
they ought to be perfectly black. An appeal to f^xperienco ought 
theivloie to be decisivt^ of the questioli; and I'resnel aflinns 
that the results of his experiments were perfectly conlonnahlc 
w ith liic consequences of the undulatory theory, and conscipu ntlv 
fata! to that of emission. 

The last part of Mr. Herschel’s treatise is devoted to {’in' sub- 
ject of double refraction, or that singubi property wdiicb mo'^t 
tiystallizcd buddies possess of separating the rays of liglit which 
ciiU'r their surfaces into two parcels, each of which pursues its 
peculiar path in the interior of the crystal. This property was 
tirst noticed by Bartholiiv Newton does not appear to have be- 
stowed great attention on it, at least he did not attempt to explain 
it on the principles of liis own tji.epry, although the pbenoaietm 
acco|i)panying it are undoubtedly tlie most interesting and import- 
ani of all that come within the range of this department of physics, 
lie, however, made the remark tliat a ray of light, after paving 
luuicrgoiie an extraordinary refraction, sfcquires side$, or distinct 
lelaiions* to surrounding space — an idea which ha^ since been 
" expanded into the theory of the Potarization df Light, w hich of 
laic yearj; has occupied so much attention, and been tlic occasion 
of so uuhiy interesting exiierimenls. The New Ionian theory does 
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not readily lend itbclf to lUis class oY phenumejia ; yet by nutans 
of certain arbitrary livpoiliescs, wbicli have soiueliines been loo 
•confidently pul forward as faws of nature, the supporters of lliai 
theory have succeeded in framing analytical foniinlac which em- 
brace the gi eater 4)ai‘t of the facts, lluyghciis, wlio studied the 
phenomena with great care as they arc exhibited by Iceland 
crystal or the crystallized carboir<^c of lime, was singularly fortu- 
nate in the explanation by which he connected them with his own 
system. In free space the luminous waves are propagated in 
spherical superficies, and the velocity of light is cousei|uonlly the 
same in all directions; but in the interior of a doubly refracling 
crystal, Huyghens supposed the waves to as»umo a spheroidal 
form, in consequence of which the velocity of propagation is dif- 
ferent in thfierciit directions ; and by means of this simple inodi- 
liraiion of the general theory, he was eiuibred not only to repre- 
sent the phenomena witli accurao, bnt also to compute with 
precision llie deviation of the extraordinary ray*. This hypothesis 
has heen found to be in perfect ^agreement with nnmerons and 
<’ompielieiisive classes of phenomena since discovered, and has 
consequently received so great a degree of probability, that wo 
shall offer no apology for entering more fully into its development. 

In the undulatory system the theory of double refraction is 
founded <m two postulates, one regarding the mode in which the 
luminous \ibrations are pre^pagated through' the elastic medium, 
and the other the mode in which the elasticity is developed in the 
interior of the refracting ftryMah Tlie first of these assumes that, 
the vibralions do not take place longiutdinally, or in the direelioii 
ol the visual ray, but in the direction perpendicular to it ; iki the 
same manner as when n blow is given to a cord lightly stretelied, 
the motion is communicated rapidly in the direction of its length, 
wliilc the vibrations are at right angles to it. In this respect the 
vibrations of the elastic ether differ from those of,the atmosphere 
in the propagation of sound, for in this latter case the particles ot 
the agitated air mc^ve backwards and forward in the direction in 
which the sound proceeds. The idfca of transverse vibrations 
occurred to Dr. Young in attempting to connect with the theory 
of undulations some experiments of Dr. Bre\v.ster on bi-a\ial 
crystals^ and was published by •him before it had been suggested 
by any other writer. Fresnel, however, states, that he hai pre- 
viously arrived at the same conclusion from other facts. It seems 
at variance with the notiofis generally* entertained respecting the 
eommunicapon of motion in elastic media; but the laws and 
mode of that cornmimicatyan ‘are, still among the most obFcnre^ 
parts of mechanical science, and the conclusion ought not to be 
rejected, if it is eilher indicated by the fads or forms jm^accui ate 
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oxprcssiou of the plienomcnii. FreijneVindced, attempts to prove 
it to be a necessary consequence of the law of the interference of 
waves, or rather that the law of interilirencc tlepoiuls solely on the 
nature of the vibration ; and grounds his demonstration on the 
observed fact,* that two pencils .of light, polarized accoi ding to 
rectangular planes, that is to say, of which the vibrations are all 
at right angles to two r^fCtangullir planes, exercise-iio iiiHuence on 
each other under the same circumstances in which the rays of 
ordinary light exhibit the phenomena of interference; but when 
the planes of polarization are not at right angles, but a little 
inclined to each other, then the coloured light produced by the 
interference of the waves begins to appear, and becomes more 
distinct as the planes arc more approximated to each oilier. 
Now as tlic two pencils are' never observed to inlerferc so hiiig 
as their planes of polarization are at right angles, but always to 
produce when united the same intensity of liglit, whalcwei may 
be the difl[*erence‘ of the routes tho> have traversed, it follows 
that the extraordinary rays are propagated by transverse vibration - ; 
and this fact being established, the principle of the conservation 
of living forces makes it necessary that the ordinary rays be pro- 
pagated ill the same manner, consequently there are no vibrations 
perpendicular to llie surface of the wave, or, which ainonnls to 
the same thing, parallel to the direction of the ray. 

The second liypothesis on which t!ie doctrine of double lefrao 
tiou is founded, is, that when a vibratory motion is given to llic 
molecules of the ethereal medium, tlrcf elasticity is uiioqually de- 
veloped in the interior cf the refracting, crystal. In bodies not 
ciystallized, and in free space, the elasticity is developed eqnallv 
in all directions, uud the lenglli of the uudiilatiou being in the 
inverse ratio of the square rdot of the elasticity, the surface of 
the luminous wa\c is .spherical, and light advances in all dl-^ttions 
with the same velocity ; but in the case ot an unequal develop- 
ment of elasticity the wave loses its sph- iical form, and assumc.s 
that of a spheroid, or ellipsoid, according as the crystal has one 
or two optical axes. This being admitted, the general laws of 
double refraction me represented by a very simple constructiou. 
Let us suppose a ray of light to enter a crystal in a given direc- 
tion, and' a point to be taken in tbU direction for the centre of an 
ellipsoid : the ellipsoid will be determined wlieii w'e know the 
proportions of the lengths of the three axes, and their situation in 
respect of the axes of the .cry. stab Now the relation of^thc axes 
must be detf^rniined by experiment; they are respeclively iti the 
inverse ratio of the square roots of the elasticity of tlie medium in 
‘ the same direction, and consequently* the surface'" of tlie ellipsoid is 
properly. termed the surface of elasticity M'ilh regard to the 
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situation of the axes of ellipsoid, two of them are situated in 
the same plane with the ax<ki of the crystal, and bisect the .one tiu‘ 
acute, and tlie other the obtuse angle which these axes make with 
each other; and the third is at right angles to the plane o*f the 
two first. .Let ui? next conceive the ellipsoid thus deteriiiiiied to 
be cut by a plane passing througl^its centre and perpendicular to 
llie luminous ray; the section will be an ellipse, and its semi* 
transverse and semi-conjugate axes will represent respectively the 
velocities of the ordinary and exti aordinary ray. I'he introduc- 
tion <.»f the ellipsoid is of great impoHance to the theory, inas- 
much as it gives a 'geometrical surface easily calculated, at 
every point of which the luminous wave, setting out from the 
c( nlral point, arrives at the same instant. 

Although the hypothesis of .a medium ip which the elasticity 
is greater in one direction than in another, is at variance with all 
our leceived notions of the properties of elastic fluids, yet analo- 
gies are m)t wanting to render it probable. It has been found by 
Si. Sa\:irt, in Ids ‘recent experiments relative lo lbc propagation 
of sound, that the elastic force with which crystallized substances 
resist compression is greater in certain directions than in others ; 
and Professor Mitschcrlich Ims also lately discovered that a similar 
jiroperty holds true with regard to their dilatation by heat. Though 
the mutual relations of these phenomena are not very wx*ll under- 
stood, they leave little rcasoii*to doubt that the ethereal fluid which 
conveys light is modified jn the interior of certain substances by 
their internal structure* 

We hav<! already noticed the remark made by Newton, that the 
ray M’liicli undergoes the extraordinary refraction lias its opposite 
sides affected by some virtue like magnetism, which gives them 
a distinct relation to opposite sides of space. When a ray of 
light, havjifg acquired this modification, made to fall on a plane 
rellecJting surface iftidcr a certain angle of incidence, it escapes 
reflection altogether. Now, .since in the case of ordinary light 
some portion is al vays reflected, vvhafpvcr be the angle of inci- 
<lencc, it follows that all the molecules which compose the extra- 
ordinary ray nuisl mrn their similar poles, or homologous sides, 
towards the reflecting surfaci., or have their axes all arranged in 
the same directioti. From •ihts circumstance Mains gHV<i the 
phenomenon the name polm hatioUfikic effect being aiiaibgons 
to that which would be nroduced bj a magnet on a series of 
inagn'etic needlcs,namely, that of arranging tlieir axes all in parallel 
lines. Midus accidentally discovered ihat the .same parallel 
arrangtiinenl of Uie molecuies takes place when light is reflect <r. 
froni the surfaces of transparent bodies at certain angles wliicli 
are difteient for different substances. In glass the polarization is 
eoiTiplctc when the ray makes with the surface an anglQ^‘d 
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S5° S5'. This discovery of Meliis opened up a new field of inte- 
resting research, which has been industriously explored by 
IJrewster, Blot, Arago, Fresnel, and other expcriinenlers, with 
such success, that the results of their researches lunst henceforth 
constitute the principal part of every systeniatic treatise of light. 
The mechanical explanation these phenomena, according to 
the Newtonian tlieory, is suggested by the term cniployed to 
designate them. The molecular forces of the crystal acting on 
th(^ luminous molecules, cause them to turn round their centres 
of gnivity till their axes assume certain determinate positions, 
after which they I'cmain at rest. 'Fhisis tlm ordinary case; there 
arc some cases, however, in which the luminous molecules in 
traversing the crystal assume no fixed position, but oscillate about 
their centres of gravity in regular periods, the length of which 
may be calculated. There are even cases in which they turn 
with a motioii of continuous rotation. It is in the explanation of 
these peculiarities the system of emission lias encountered groat 
and hitherto uncoiiqucrcd difiicullies. Fresnel ‘displayed consum- 
mate address in deducing the principal phenomena of polarization 
from the principles of the tindiiiatory hypothesis. According to 
this philosopher polarized light is ^that of which the vibrations 
remain constantly perpendicular to the same, plane, which is Me 
p/rnte of polarhathn : while the ordinary or direct light consists 
m the reunion and rapid succession of an infinity of waves pola- 
rized in all directions. The act of polarization^ is thus made to 
consist in the decomposition of all these little oscillations, whose 
directions ar<5 variable, into two fixed directions at right angles to 
each other, and in the separation of the two systems of waves, 
eithiu* by the effect of rofiection, or that of double refraction.* 
Enough has perhaps now been said to enable ns in form a 
general notion of the mechanical reasoning by which the rival 
tlieories accouilt for the various phenomena of light. On a cur- 
sory view it must appear singular that two hypotheses, founded on 
assumptions so essentially different, should concur in giving the 
means of deducing analyti.:al!y from their fundaniciital principles 
so great a number of fu;.is with equal precision and almost equal 
facility; but it must be recollected that the laws which guide the 
propagation of light are truths mane known by observation,, and 
not dfependeiit on any physical hypollicsis. Let the connecting 
cause of the phenomena he what it if tlic system vfe adopt 
includes them all, it will always give us the means of deducing 
the, mntliematical laws to which the phenomena are subject. In 
order, therefore, to balance the probabilities of the two theories, 
we Jiave pnly to consider wliich affords the simplest means of 
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grouping together and iTopresenting the phciionieua; and, pro- 
vided we reason accurately from the facts^ lire consequences we 
(U'lhice must necessarily be elements of every possible system. 
So far as the corpuscular doctrine is available for the piirpci^es of 
deductive explanation, it possesses all the characteristics of a 
good theory. It supposes the action of, a force with which we 
aic ill some iifeasure familiar. IV¥e are accustomed to conlem- 
plate tlu‘ effects of attraction in the grand phenomena of astro- 
iiouiy ; we perceive iheui at every instant in the downward tendency 
of all heavy bodies; and though they disappear among the small 
bodies of nature, they are re-produced in the phenqmetm of elec* 
tiiciiy, magnc'.tism, capillary attraction, and various chemical ac- 
tion^, where they can be not only disUnclly traced, but reduced to 
foimula?, and submitted to accurate calculation. Tlie undiilutory 
hypotlieisis is not seized by the mind with^lie same facility; yet 
it pos'^csscs some of the least equivocal cluyacters of philosu- 
jdi'cal truth. J^ot only are new phenomena found to be in perfect 
arc/n dance with its principles, bu| the consequences analytically 
deduced from those principles, when brought to the test of expe- 
riment, have been uniformly coidirincd ; and this not in a small 
number of particular cascs^or where the consequences were so 
obvious us tliat* they miglit have been foreseen, but in nnmerous 
insluiicos, arid where a train of reasoning has been employed s<> 
long and intricate that no stigacity could pcfssibly have divined the 
K'Sidt. Hence the hypothesis begins to be generally adopted by 
]diilosophers, oV at leiistijy those among them who are the nu>st 
capable of apprcciatiilg the force of the reasoning.on wliich it is 
founded, 'That it is entitled to be regarded as a physical Iriilh it 
would be too bold to assert; that it even embraces all ibe phe- 
nomena cimuot yet be aOirmed ; and subsequent observations alone 
can del ermine what we arc to reject or admit concerning loiigilu- 
dinaj, IrSnsversal, and circular; ortliiiary, and polarized vibrations. 
Hut it cannot be said that either theory has been deinonslrated : 
and as the cxplarations and matlieniatical deductions fonndod on 
the one can be translated with more *or less facility into the 
guage of the other, it is not atuong the ordinary phenomena that 
we need seek for decisive grounds of preference. Tf'ill fortnnata 
observations shall have pr#n«ced some crucial instance, oi the 
force of accunjidatifig eviden have given a decided prcfKuider- 
dney, we tnust be content witr* knowing that ligfit is propagated 
in straight lines, though in a manner unknown to us. Happily 
the ustd'uU properties of light are independent of any physical 
h\ jiothc&is respt'Cting its )V'opagation. 

It may appear somewhat paradoxical that the hypothesis of ilu' 
propagation of light by undulations should be nlucl^ |c5s ;k ci-,s- 
sible to jnathcinatical analysis than that of the piopagalh)n of 
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heal,^ with whicli it has in many respects* so great an analogy, and 
both of which, hi all probability, depend on the vibrations of the 
same elastic ether- 'llie cause is this’: — ^in the case of light, the 
primitive state of the liimiuous vibration, and all the modifications 
it sidfers in consequence of encountering obstacles, must be taken 
into consideration ; M'hercas heat is considered as resulting from 
the concourse of all the vibratipns emunathig from an infinity of 
different points, and therefore the anomalies of its \ibralions 
disappear in consequence of their fortuitous opposition, leaving 
nothing to be calculated but the general eftect— the propagation 
of the wave. ‘ 

From the brief account which our limits have penniltcd us to 
give of the progress of tl^e science of light, it will easilv In^ 
gutheied that the undulatory theory is mainly indebted for its 
form and expansion to llie labours of Young and Fresnel. A« 
giving a luminous exposition of the views and discoveries of tliesc 
two philosophers, jVlr. ttcrschers Essay is a production of \eiy 
great merit. It vvould' be unjust, however, to regard it as the 
mere statement of a theory already advanced to inatnrily. Mr. 
llerschcl has himself largely contributed both to the store of ex- 
perimental facts, and the mathcinuticul investigations by vvliich 
they arc connected with the theory, and shown to be necessary 
consequences of its principles. Hie present work is stamped 
with the characters of originality and genius^ and could have been 
executed only by one who was himself not only intimately ac- 
quainted with the phenomena he .describes, and the delicuU^ 
experiments by whicli they are exhibited, but also perfectly fami- 
liar with the resources of that sublime geometry which seizes a 
few general laws to deduce from them the principal phcnonieua 
of the universe, • In many places it bears the marks of haste, and 
wants the polish and condensation which I elongs to a C'o eiuliy 
revised production; but it has the merit of exhibiting a fuU and 
accurate view of one of the most uitcres^ing branches of physical 
science, and is therefore entitled to a high place among the best 
treatises of applied mathematics wdiich have yet appeared in any 
language. 

The translation is well and creditably executed, and in point of 
typographical accuracy considerably superior to the original. 
The fcjeinula? and calculations arc stated in the preface to have 
been for the greater part verified by M. Verhulst; and some cor- 
rections, supplied to the translators by Mr. Herschel liimsclf, adtl 
to its value. We ought to mentiou that tlfe traiislatioq of the last 
part of the treatise, comprehending the subjects of polarization and, 
double refraction, has not yet appeared. 
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caites (ill Cairo i M. h^Comte Alexandre de Eahoxde^ Menihre 
de la Charnhre des Deputes^ Pur Jules Plauat, aiicieii pfftcicr 
(le I’arijllcric do la <Jardc Itnp^riale, ot chef d^ 6tat>-niajor 
au service. du\’iceroi d’Egypte. Bvo. Paris. 1830. 

This is the irlbst recent and by Jar the most satisfactory account 
wo havf‘ seen of the present condition of Egypt, under the adini- 
nislraiion of its celebrated niler, Mehemcd All. The author is, 
or rather iraSj an intelligent, laborious, and, above all, an honosl- 
minded French officer of artillery, w'ho, having been brought up 
in ilio .school, of Lu Fere, entered the Imperial Guard as an 
oHiciir, made some campaigns, was present at the funerals of 
W iiU iloo, us the <ulitor quaintly styles that ineiiKirable defeat, 
tind subsequently left the service, like many more, from a feeling 
of disappoiutiiKMil and w’cmndcd nulional pridt'. lie then turned 
his eyes to foreign countries where he might seek his fortune, 
and the then growing reputation of Meheined Ali decided his 
choice. He went to Egypt, was recommended to the Pacha by 
the French consul, M. JJrovcUi, and taken into his service as 
Director of the Staff Corpi^ and Chief Instructor of the Military 
College which was theT» being formed. M. Plaiiut renuiimal 
ill Egypt five years, till 1828, when he obtained leave to return 
to J'lancc for a short liide, to see his friends and renovate ins 
J^uiopeau ideas, with the view of returning to Egypt with lU'w 
infoimatioii wKich might be useful to, bis adopted country. A 
sudden illness, howevtir, put an end* to his career iu the very 
prime of life; and bis letters, written with all the frankness 
of friendly correspondence to Count de Labordc, have now been 
piiblisiied in their original state. We like them all the bettoi' for 
thi.s, iiolwitli.standiiig a certain want of arrangement, owing to the 
writer htiving treated of subjects as they occurrod to him at the 
moment, without any rc'.gurd to pnurity of dates. The confu- 
sion arising from this deficiency we «hall, however, endetivour t(» 
remove, so as to render the history of Mehenied All's atlininis- 
tration intelligible to our readers. In the work, as it now' stands, 
the account of tfeo reforms effected in that country is iiiternii?a'd 
with other matters, such ar-n ihc wars against the Waliahccs, the 
Nubians, and the Greeks, so u- to perplex the atteutiouV^t the 
reader. 

The establishment of the Nizam jedifi or regularly organized 
force, hy ^ultaii Selim, which cost that iiioriarch his life, luid 
left a deep impi^ession on (Jie mind of many au intelligent Tnik, 
and among ollicrs on that of Mehemcd Ali, Pacha of Ivgypt. 
'File recollection of the French and English aimie?^ ,inid iIkjii 
cari)paign.s in that country, ’was still fresh in the niemury (J’ the 
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people, aiul Meliemcd understood the Advantage to be derived 
I’rom diseipiino and tactics against hordes of irregular Asiatics. 
Mclicnicd had been successful, inOre through ai tihce than force, 
in ridding himself of the Mameliikesi; he was now the peaceftd 
possessor of ligypt, but he knew that the Porte w''atched him with 
a jeahms eye. The latter had, by a stroke of its wonted policy, 
commissioned him to carry on the war in the Uedjaz against the 
heretical -VVahabees, who had profaned the sanctuaries of AJokka 
and Medina. Mchcmed Ali accepted the commission, and re- 
took the holy cities ; but after this the war lingered on in the old 
Ottoman style, year after year, without any definitive success, 
until at last Tonsoim Paclia, Mcheined’s son, who coinmaiidt d 
the army in Arabia, concluded a kind of truce with the VVahabcc 
chieftain, Abdulla Saciid, during* which both parlies prepand 
themselves for a fresh struggle. !( was about this time, July, 
1813, that Mehciued Ali issued new* regulations for the army, 
and enjoined the troops of Ismayl Pacha, his other son, to exer- 
cise ‘after the European manner. 'I'he soldiers inurmiired, and 
<*alied him Paclia of the (Jiaours, and the officers not being 
better disposed towards their new^ duties, a mutiny ensued. 
Melicmed, attended by Abdiiii Bey, took shelter in the citadel, 
i'airo was the scene, of anarchy and pitmder; and although the 
Viceroy snccee<lcd in rcstoiing order, it was with the understand- 
ing that the obnoxious regulations should be abandoned. l\ai- 
sonn Pacha having just then returned to T^gypt, where he died sud- 
denly f)f the plague, Mchemod prepared a fresh expedition into 
Hcdjiiz, in September, 181(5, wdiich he entrusted to Ibraliim 
Pacha, whom M, Planat styles his adoptive son. The Albanian 
troops, who had, as usual, stood prominent in the recent mutiny, 
f(»niied part of the force sent to Arabia on this occasion. P ^ahiin 
canied on the war with spirit, though with v reat loss, until i8l8, 
wlien he penetrated to Derayeh, the stron:: bold of the Wahabees, 
and took prisoner Abdulla Saoud, who was sent to Constantino- 
ple, where he was barbarously put to death. Ibrahim afterwards 
vetnrned to Egypt, leaving Uie lemainder of his army to protect 
.Vlekka, Medina and;Djedda. 

Mehcnied Ali now bethought himself of another expedition 
'll to Sejmaar, where gold mines weft* rc]>orted to exists and in 
which lie might employ the greater part of his remaining irregular 
troops, who^ he saw would .always be ^ii obstacle to his favorite 
plan of the Niz^m* The army for Sennaar left Cairo in .June, 
I8i0, under the coraniaud of Ismayl Pacha. Tt Cftnsistcd of 
about 4000 men, Tt^rks and Arabs.* They owrrari Dongola, 
met with g spirited opposition from the Sheygya Arabs, and at 
last pencaatod into the country of SeUuaar. M. Caillaud 
acco'iipani(‘d this expedition, and hisliarrative has been given ib 
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No, IV. of this Jouraal,**^ffs well aa an acxoant of the disaslvons 
fveiiu winch followed, riotaiely, the destruction of lsiiiayl Pa< ha 
and his suiie^ who were burnt to death by the Arabs of Shcmly. 
At the nows of this catastrophe the Defterdar Bey, who had 
arrived from Egypt with reinforcements, and was then occupied 
in the conquest of Konlofan, a^dependency of the kingdom of 
Darfoor, hastened down to SennSar to assume tlie command of tlie 
nniiy, and after taking a dreadful revenge for the death of Ismayl, 
he established himself by terror in the new coi»qiiesls, where lie 
reinainod till the year 1H£4, when he was relieved by the regular 
troops wliicli had been formed in Egypt in the uicuntirne. After 
ihr di paiture of the last body of irregulars under the Defterdar, 
-Mehemed All ordered the formatioif of a caifip for the inslriiciioii 
of llu- officers whom he ih^BtiUed for tin# command of the new 
levies. 1J(‘ began by sending bis own Manrielukes or body guards 
and alft ndants, and those of the principal officers of the stale. 
He eiiiiaged as instructor Colonel Seve, formerly aidc-de-earnp 
lo arshal Ney, who Vuid beeh recommemled to him by M. 
Drovelli, the French Consul General. The camp was finally 
eslabli.shed at Assouan, on the fiulhest limits of Upper Jigypt. 
That position was chosen hi order to suit the constitutions of ilie 
blacks, who liacl been fiiken prisoners by the* army of Sennaar, 
and who were now form^ul into regular, battalions. To llu'sc 
were added, gradually, a number of fellahs or Egyptian Arabs, 
who (.‘iihcr i'rilistcd voluntarily, or were levied by llie cachefs or 
chiefs of villages. body of 4()()t> incti was tlms soon col- 
lected. Colonel Seve was assisted by severaf other I'VcncIi 
officers, who acted, under his dir<’clioii. The gn'utest jdiflicuUy 
wa** uiih the Turks or Mamelukes. Accustomed to a life of 
indf>l(i;re and ease, these proud Osmanlees — seeing dieiiisclves 
f>blige([ to give uj) their sumptuous dresses and their fine horses, 
lo ^renounce the pleasures of Cairo, and lo undergo houis of 
drilling on the sand in a sequestered corner on the borders of the 
desert — imirnnuc.d loudly, swore at the Christians, and threw 
down their heavy muskets. Seve swore at them some big 
Ert'iich oaths in return. The I’lirks soon leanied to repeat his 
oaths, without understanding thoir meaning; they laughed, and 
by degrees cast off their sull mess. ^ 

Sev<' w'ent ihiongh his di:hcult task witli great judgment and 
perseverance. He studi^jd the different dl.spositioris of hi.s pupils; 
lie'talked io tliem in Ijrokeii Turkish, laughed at their rich saddles 
am! biidlts, and told them how a handful of I’rench infantrv bad 
defeiiU d ibeir numerous tmd brilliant Mameluke cavalry. Wirii 
tliq more refractory he was strict and severe, knoi^viiig be \va-> 


• Page 463—174. 
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supported by the authority of the Viceroy. ;Once, on the occa- 
sion of a platoon firing, a bail whistleil past liis ear. Witlioiit 
noticing this, You are. a set of awkward fellows/’ cried he — 

prime and load again — present — tire ! ” No ball was heard to 
whistle this time. ThivS trait of coolness and seh-comtuand won 
him those proud hearts. They*became more familiar, courted 
lus conjpany, aiid- by degrees forgot their prejudices. Se\cial of 
his grown-up pupils bccanne really attached to i)im. 

A French medical officer, Mr. Dussap, set up a militaiv 
hospital. Another Frenchman organized the urscnul at Cairo, 
established a foundry for cannon, an armoury and other acces- 
saries. Saltpetre pits and gunpowder nulls were also formed. 

Tin' camp of inslruction was now removed northwards, iiean r 
Cairo, 'lliis w'as effected gradually out of consideration tin lln 
black recruits, wdio, coming from a latitude of I I or would 
have felt the climats; of Middle Egypt too cold for tlicm. In 
lHi23 the camp was’ established at JNckheli, near S>out. It was 
there that our author, lately arrived from France, saw- Colonel 
Seve. He mot there also the minister at w'ar, Mohamnmd Be}, 
an intelligent old man. The latter questioned hini about the 
nows of Europe, and the occupatioic of Spaiu by the French 
army luidcr the Duke of Angoiileme. Tie seemed, however, to 
lake but a very faint interest in all this. A Turk cannot under- 
stand the object of ati invasion without the intention of per- 
manent conquest. As for Seve, he Jived entirely after the? 
oriental fashion; kept three* women, natives -of Abyssinia, by one 
of whom he had chddren ; had fine horses, numerous doiiiestirs, 
and kept open table. He thus spent all the handsome salary the 
N'ieeroy allowed him.” — p. 34. 

IhVahim Pacha, although nominally at tln^ head of tl v e.rmy, 
was undergoing his exercise like the re«{- acquiring the theory 
of field inananivVes, and giviiig^to all the example of discipline 
and subordination. The character of this chief is described to 
be stern and impetuous, ihongh easily appeased, brave and per- 
severing, regardless of obstacles, and not without occasional sparks 
of generosity and bigh-inindedue$$. Short and thickset^ his ap- 
pearance bas nothing agreeable ; he looks a hardy and rude soldier. 

At the end of the new Egypeian army already consisted 
of six regiments of five battalions, at 8CX) men for each battalion. 
Tlit^ orgauization of the battalions was modelled after that of the 
French army, The regiments were numbered, and rccciied 
their colours of white silk, with versqs of the Koran imgold, ami 
the cypher of Mcbemed AH. The soldiers wore jackets of red 
stuff, w itii Uousefs very full as far as the calf of the leg, then 
fitting close dow'ii to the ankle ; a leather strap round the waist, 
and i^tcap instead of the turban. The arms and accoutrements 
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\v<'ri.‘ of J/itncIi inauufafture. About tho same lime the (irst. 
iiehl maiK.envres look place in the presence of the Vicerov, of 
the French and KiigJish Cioiisul-Generals, and of other strangers. 
Colontd Seve liail laid down the plan and order of the luaiic^uvrcs, 
and Ibrahim Paijha conniumdeil the execution, which wont off to 
the general satisfaction, and to tlm great exultation of the Viceroy, 
who iccc'ived IpIic conipKtncnts of Jiis' European guests. 

The time had now arrived for trying this newly created army, 
which had cost so much pains, and see how it would behave in 
actual service. On the 5lh January, 18^24, the first regiment, 
1000 strong, marched from the camp on the route to Seimaar, 
l(.» relieve the irregulars of thc^ Diftcrdar. These troops hailed 
at Assouan, where their colonel, Osman Bey, joined them at the 
( 11(1 of Fcbriiai'}. Just as the regiment was going to advance 
In voiui tile Cataracts, a formidable insufrectioii broke out in 
tlicir rear. A sheik, who had the reputation pf being a prophet, 
was at the head of the movement: 30,000 fellahs or peasants 
hud asSJ>(^nibl(‘(l in the ncighboiiijiood of Esne, giving out that 
M(;lu;mc(l All was dead, and from Esne. to Thebes the whole 
country was in levolt, Osman Bey, leaving the fifth battalion at 
Assouan, inarched with the other four back to lisni ; but the 
spirit (,>f revolt spread amiing his men, and 700 of them deserted. 
'Fhis was a most critical moment, on which the fate of lln^ new 
insiiiutions, nay, even of I'-gypt itself^ depended. Osman Bey 
a‘5‘emblt‘(l his troops, made them take tlie oath of lidciity, and 
having secureih his position at Esne qnd relieved tlu^ irregular 
(anally which had been surrounded ijy llie insurgents, he sciil 
me.S'^engers to tli<^ Viceroy to inform him of the state of ailuirs. 
Mt anliim* a c(m.spiracy had been hatched in the liflh battalion, 
l( it 111 /i.^souan, the obj<;ct of wdiicli was to murder their oltcers 
and juiu the rebels. It was discovered in time; the soldiei-> 
wt ic tiiHiicd out without their arms, and, being cpiestioned by the 
oUi^'cJs, denouiict'd the leadiirs of ihe plot, who were immediately 
cotdined. Tlie battalion then rctiinied to its duty, and ev(iii 
attacked a convoy of bouts manned fcy their own comrades, wlm 
w'(‘ie descending the Nile to join the rcl>els. This attack look 
place at the island of Philte ; the convoy was' burnt, and most of 
the mutineers lost their li*;^'*. After this, the fifth battalion 
marched back to Esne, to jciiu the head-quarters of Ukj re^ment. 
Meantime the Viceroy had ^cnt two more battalions from the 
cany), to attack the insurgents, whiIe*Osmaii Bey and the cavalry 
W(ae fighting them on Ihc other side, 'The peasants were cut to 
pieces by *lhe regulars; 7^00 of them remained on lilts fn hl^ 
Many were taken prisoners, and the rest dispeivsed. T'liti Vicer(»y 
had given orders to execute, without appeal, all softiiers ,JVn!!io 
among the rebels: forty-five of them were shol^on the baqks of 
t - 
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the Nile. Order bcins^ resloreil, the first regiment resumed its 
march in the month of June for Senria^nr. 

Osman JJey, following the course of the Nile, arrived at Don- 
gfda, iitid from tlieiicc, in September, atCartoom, at the confluenci? 
of tile White and Blue rivers, whei*e he establishul his head-quar- 
ters and built barracks: by degrees .the place became the centre 
of the conimeroe with Abyssinisc and other parts of the interior. 
He sent two battalions into Kordofan as far as the frontiers of 
Darfoor. The Defterdar being thus relieved, he rclnineti into 
Egypt with his irregulars, the greater part of whom bc*ing Alba- 
nians were sent otf to the island of Candia. 

Another n?giment, the second, comfnanded by Mohamed Bev. 
was sent, about the same •time, and on a similar errand, into 
lledjaz. They embarked at Kosscir for .Djedda. Achmel, 
Pacha of IJjedda, urnh'r the authority of the Victjroy of Egypt, 
joined the expedition with some irregular cavalry, and provisions 
for forty days. 'Ehc army marched in the latter end of 1S24, and 
after hidting a fortnight at Mekka, moved forward into the inte- 
rior, first in an e'»stcrn direction, over the steep Jibci Cara to 
Haifa, which is repn?8enled as a ferllJe country, abounding in pro- 
visions. The line of march then inclined to tlie soutli-east until 
they came in another fortnight to the village of Bakra, about 150 
leagues from Djedda. From thence the army marched direct 
south, and on the 25lti day’s march from Mckka, they first I'pied 
out the ^Vahabees crowning the bills of Macheit. Their nnmhcr 
might be from lOno 12,000. The Egyptian army consislt d ot 
),000 regular' infantry, sofwe irregular cafalry, and sevcrid tield- 
pieces. It seems that the Wahabees had heard of tlie arris al 
of the new troops from the Mekka travellers who traded v. ilh 
the interior, and had watched from their hiding-place*? 'Dine de- 
tnehnnuits of the advanced guard. Having been accn,«)loiiud in 
their former wai^ with the Osnianlec?^ to the sight of a superb ea- 
valrv, richly dressed and caparisoned, and shining witli arms of 
cveiy sort, they conceived lyui a poor idea of these humble infan- 
try soldiers, marching quietly in files, dressed in coarse red stnfl’, 
and with a tong mil, as they called it, at the end of their muskets. 
They rushed down, therefore, from their position, thinking of 
surrounding the Egyptians, who 'pf/ured upon them a well-di- 
rectetrtire from both ranks. Surprised and daunted by the'thick 
shower of balls which coiitipued to fall upon them, the Wahabees 
ran back to their hills, pursued by the^grpnadiers and light com- 
panies, who bunted them through their fastnesses, apd obliged 
.them at last to abandon their position and retire precipitately 
into the interior towards Hedjile, where it w’as imjmssiblc for the 
Egyptianc,' encumbered as they Avere with baggage, to attempt to 
foil 9 w them. This was the first action fought by the Egyptian 
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Nizam, or regulars, WJieii the news reached Cairo. N'Uheined 
A\i bounced IVoiii his divan with joy. 'I'he Colonel, Moluirned 
Ur\ , behaved gallantly on tliis occasion ; he was, however, assisu d 
by the tVoncIi Captain Dauniergue, one of the insH ucturs, who 
had followed tlie« expedition. 

'^rhe Wahabecs now learnt bc^er to appreciate the new levies, 
and a war of (ml posts was carried on, in whicii prisoners Indiig 
taken on both sides, the two armies became better actpiainteil 
with eacli other’s strength. Another sharp engagement took 
place at Mehala, about two days journey w^cst of Macheil, where 
a body of Wahabecs eutrenebed in a village were driv(»n out of it 
by the infantry, and might have been all takcni bad the cavaliy 
ehiirgc'd in lime. Mr. Vigoureux, .another French instru< tor, 
repeatedly urged the commanding officer t(> execute a charge, but 
in \ain. The Wahabecs lost, however, about J,300 men on the 
held, and the Egyptians also sustained a eonsulerable loss. It js 
recoided in honour to the former, tliat their chief offered a double 
reward to those of his men who Jilionld bring in a prisoner alive, 
vvhih^ Achinct, Paclui of Djedda, in tlie old Turkish spirit, gave 
merely a price for each head brought Vo the camp. At last the 
Egyptian army, having dispersed the Wahabecs, returm^d towards 
the c(jast of the Red Seajiaml encamped at Konfoiidah, hit. I(|', 
Hience they marched again to the south along the sea-eoast to 
H achache, near Cape Dje^an, whence they stiuck eastward into 
Yemen, and at last returned to Djedda, where they encarnped, 
and from whtifee th( 2 |j regiment returnee) to Egypt, being reli(A(.(t 
by ilie ninth regiment, in November,* i8'2(), haviiirg lost in two 
years 1/400 men upon a strength of 4,800, partly by the enemy 
and partly by disease. The regiment was well n'ccivtal by tlie 
\ it.t!lo^, who bestowed promotions on all the ranks. ^fHTtr*!n('ii 
received a silver medal, and the privilege of w'earlng round 
llieir bends the small silk *shaw'l striped green and yellow, 
woi^ by the Wahabcf s, wdth the ends hanging out from beneath 
their caps. Thi‘‘ distinguishes the sej'ond regiment from the rest 
of the army. Meliemed Ali entrusted them also with the gaiii- 
son of Cairo, wircre,” observes our aulliur, military posts are 
established, and guard-duty z» fH*rformed the .same as at IViris. 
'I’he city is perfectly safe by^tright as well as day. , Every sci jcanl 
is a sort of petty magistrate ii* police matters, and pcrfuiRfs the 
duties of iliis new^ office with justice tempered with mildness/’ 

We must now retrace 'our .steps, m order to observe the pro- 
gress of Melumicd Ali's Egyptian admini^tralion, which \vc have 
lost siglit of awliile in orijer to follow^ his ncvviy-creatcd tro'^ps. 
into distant regions. The Porte had been for some time miiir.g 
the Viceroy to send his contingent to the war against Tlie Greeks, 
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und Mchemed Ali felt that he could no longer elude the orders 
of the Sultan consistently with Ins professions of allej 2 ;iance. 
Jn the spring of he ordered, therefore, his four remain- 

ing regiments, 1 0,000 men in all, to prepare for embarkation, 
taking care, however, to direct the formation of ,jhrec more regi- 
ments (»ut of the depots of the former and the numerons recruits 
that Hocked to the camp. About this time Col<Miel Sevc for- 
inaily embraced Isluinism, and assumed the name and title of 
Sol} mail IJey, and the command of the (ith regiment, one of 
those destined for the Morea. As this occurrence made some 
sensation at the time in Christian Europe, it being the only re- 
cent instance of a Christian ofticcr having publicly apostatised, 
\vc shall give the. circnmstaiices of the case from the narratisr of 
onr uiilhor, who was then rm the spot. 

Se\e had completed his tusk : an army of ';’4,()C)f) men was 
formed chietly through his exertions. Tlie V'^iceroy had assnied 
him of his protection and of an independence for life, but rank 
in iiis army it was out of his nower to give him ; he could not 
place a Christian officer in command over Osmanlees. He had 
given him at one time the temporary command of a battalion of 
blacks, but it was under the plea of iuslructing them, and even 
this had caused strong murmurs. In 'p^piit of fact, Seve. was only 
a Lu/ctufi (instructor) attached to the army, but in a civil capacity; 
Imt as ho was a nmst valuable oHiccr, he was gi\eii to understand 
that if he would but go throiigli the formality of becoming a Mn>- 
sidnian, lie .siioiiid inimediateiy be made *<1 Bey, and have the 
actual command of a regiment of 4,000 men, with liandsoine 
appoiulmenls, and a new career would thus open before him. 
Se\c was ambitious; he was thirty-six years of age; fanexing he 
hath »'o»,hing moic to €)xpect in Europe, ho took llie awlul and 
iiuliievable step: in Juno, 1824, he made profession of i damisni, 
and went through the necessary rites. Vv e can hardly i^usL (Mir- 
scIyc'-s with any reflections on this pa'tMtul subject. The attempt 
at an apology by M, Plaii'it, dictated, we doubt not, by kind 
Icclings towards a coimtrvinaii and brother oflicer, is w'eak indecti; 
it reduces itself to thi?; -that Seve was already a mere nominal 
Christian, one of that luiiiierous class, pai'ticularly numerous in 
his age and country, who are quite indifferent about religious 
belie^X'and are satisfied with the easy admission of a Supreme 
Being, and, M. Planat adds, of a future life.” But, we 
would ask, what cau be thef object of a future life unless it be 
to aw'atd„us punishment or reward according to our destals? 

^Our indulgei^t; Casuist observes that religion does *not consist 
in the rites and cfercmonios of an outward form of worship.” But 
is there nothing else that distinguishes Christianity from ISIaho- 
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niedanism bcsulea litea^i^oi^ward Torm^i positive 

dogmn», no iiiiperioiW ^aw up I^pa^aMe lino 

.between tliu^ Koran., and tTO.taoapel? ** In the Koran/* say» M. 
PJainit) “ we find, ieavmg apart t/te Prophet, Aow^^ar (y, the 
same God, Creatc^r, and ItuHer of the Universe, just and nictt^ful^ 
thet^eforc, M. Sovu, iu changing hU religioua practices, did. not 
change bis God*” Alas ! auch i| i&e. such iire^ tbc aegu- , 

ments Aviiich, we say it not in hut id. sorrow, too often pass 
current uiuong our neighbour^ on the otliet side of die channel. 

One of the most remarkable characters in. Kgypt, next to the 
Viceroy hiinsdf, is the Miijor General Osman IJey J^Joureddin* 
He was sent in early yOMhl to Europe byMehemed Alij to finish 
his education; he spent several years in France and Italy, learned 
tile languages of tliose countries, ,un(] made hhnself acquainted 
with European literature. Oil bU return td Egypt, he translated 
into Turkish the French army regulations and manuals of cxer- 
cibc and inameuvrcs, which were adopted by the new troops* 
In 1821, he founded the elenienlap’ school of arts and sciences 
of Caser-cl-ain, at; Cairo, Where* about 6(X> boys, .Turks aiid 
Arabs, under 18 years of age, ai^o taught Turkish, Arabic, and 
Italian, drawing, arithmetic and geometry, and the inftmtry exer- 
cise, From this school th( fmpils proceed to the higbet^ schools, 
or into the civil adniinistrations. 

Ill May, 1825, a inilituryicollege was instituted for Mm instruc- 
tion of officers in the scientific brunchel^ of their profession. .A 
ueneral staff coi»|)s was appointed at the same time, and Osman, 
ih y was placed at the^Iiead of it with tki rank of Miyor General. 
Oiir imth^jr, M. Flaimt, was engaged as director, or chief iu- 
.slrneior, in the college, having other French and I talianl pro- 
fessors mider him. 'riic .students were taken from a mong the 
colojK Is, adjutants, aiid captains, course of studies con- 

sisted of arithmetic, geometry, and drawing, the French language, 
the 4^ieory of infantry movements, and the stmly and practice of 
artillery, foriificathms, topography, and ground surveying. The 
difficulties at first were. considerable, ine Turks b|pjing haughty and 
ui]i manageable ; as the technical words were not to be found in the 
Turkish langitagn, Osman Hey coinpos’ed thjpm WiUi the assist- 
ance of the Arabic. As fi 54 iy-<!ruwiiig was repugnant to their 
religious ideas, Osmun Bev used a slrat^em ; he. left the 
school-table a volume of Lavaler’*8 Physiogndmy; the stuifewts 
looked at the plateX and wondered, ttud began to ask question^ 
like boys, such as wdij this head had oi»’> one eye ? Then one 
of them* waS made to stand in the same position, 8cc* - Tlius, by 
degrees, they belamc interested, and one of them One day ven- ' 
tured to^^lraw ’a licad ; his companions feared he had^onimitlcd 
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but the Major. General prai|^d tiie attewiplt; the rest 
imitated the example, and a regultH^'acnOol of drawing was at last 
formed, though this branch of jnstri^ction was «ot-:ofliciall\ in- 
clmlgd in the course^ 

life camp of instruction, with the college abd staff, was now 
established near the. Tillage of K^ugha, about four leagues north 
of^Cuiro^ on the road to and on the vergo of the desert, 

it is a pfain of a firm sandy soil, above the level of the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, and the climate is dry and healthy, though ex- 
posed to the kanisin^ oT hot south wund^ which carries with it 
clouds of fine dust. A dep6t (w/iWd/^) was also formed, as a 
sort of prcparalor)^ school for officers of infantry, in w hich 6CK) 
youiig men arc organized ^ into a battalion, and hence are jmo- 
inoted to commissions in the regular regiments as vacancies ix ciir. 

AILtIkcse .est?iblishincnis and their accessaries have by degrees 
given rise to the village of Dgiaad Ahad, which looks like a liulo 
Ktiropcan town hi the rear of the camp. I'here are pretty houses 
with gardens, plantations of nmlbcrry trees, wells siippliiHl Innn 
the Nile by hydraulic machines, Sec. At a distance of a mile and a 
half to the left of the canip, near the village of Abii-xabcl, a large 
Sipiare building with an ample court in the middle was fixed upon 
as a military hospital. Dr. Clot, a i'rench physician, was placed 
at the lieadof tlie medical department. He caused the old ruinous 
))iiil(ling to be pulled down and another built with tlie materials, 
liach side of the sijliarc ^Contains eight dormitories, or wards, with 
.forty beds cacli, and separated by wiije corridors well aired, 
dhe building. has no upper story, and thi floor is raised four feel 
above the ground, which is very dry. Jn the middle of the spa- 
cious court are the dispensary, the baths, the kitchen, and h school 
of ^iuatoitty and dissecting room. .This last was a great .stumbling 
block to Mii.ssiiliiian8, and it required all the doctor’s perst \< ranee, 
in w hich he w^^s jfovverfully seconded by Mebemed AW, to cuir^ 
the point. Iteligioiis prejudices were ^Uong against the prliclicc 
of dissection, and it has be^n thought prudent to keep it concealed 
from the people, every pupil binding himself by an oath not to 
divulge its secrets. One hundred young Arabs who had received 
some education (the Turks look down upon any pursuit 'which is 
not essehtiiiHy military) w-ere admitted ad students, a uniform ^as 
giveb^^them, and ,after three years^ practice they were eligible to 
the appojqtnieot of assUtaiii surgeons in the army. The recc^d)^ 
of Arabian littiei^Utfe were Ransacked to demonstrate that medicine 
was once in high favour among the believers; A bon Sana, whom 
w c call cprtnipoiily Avicenna, was extolled as tlie greatest light of 
ihc science,' the study of anatomy was shown* to be absolutely 
necessary ia order to know the mechanism of the human frame, 
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and at last prejudice was oj|[«^'c 0 me. ‘ [jecturm oft patliology^ On 
choniistrv, pharmacy, and butatiy w;€rc appointed, besides whicli 
the young men attended at jliie beds of th^e sick, and die sni^icul 
operations. This is pet haps tliejmost useful cstab}t»hfti«ftt iti all 
Jigypt, and may h^ considered ns a,‘wonderful novelty in a Turkish 
country^ 'Hie chief physician lias^aboiit lOOQ francs p^ month ; 
the assistants and professors^ all* have about iOO. 

Another hospital has since been formed at Alexandria. A council 
of health is established Bt Cairo, composed of the Viceroy's pro- 
tomedico, the chief physician of Abu-aabel, and two inspectors, 

A commission of civil engineers for the superintendence of 
roads, bridges, and buildings^ under the direction of M. Cpstc, 
has also Inu n instituted, with fifty pqpils, many of whoin havei 
since completed their instruction.' Some of these Iftive completed 
a i'adaslre, or junv division, of Egypt, in Sixteen departments, 
subdivided into districts and cantons, after the IVcnch model. 

We must now pause, and give a general glance at all this 
creation ettVeted by one man in tjic brief space/ of ten years. 
Those who have any idea of what Egypt was at the beginning 
of the present ccnliiryj^ a scene of anarchy, civil warfare and 
barbarism, a country ilistracted between a lawless militia and more 
lawless Osinanlee retainers ipf the Porte; those who know what 
the greater part of the vaj^t Ottoman empire is even^to this day, 
will best bo able tor approdmte the benefits of Mehenied Ali’s 
aclmiiiislralioii. The regeneration of Egypt is far more Complete 
than that which has be^ n brought about by Sultan Mahmood in 
European Turkey, as thoprotected situahon of the former country 
and the character of its population are more favourable to the 
attempt, lint here some misgivings force themselves upon our 
minds. Will these institutions of Mcherried Ali take rooUJuiUiUit^ 
soil, or will they end with the now nearly spun-oul thread of his 
useful life# The interest We take in Egyptian afiair^s must depend 
Jiiainly upon the solution of the above question, for if the whole 
structure is again to ^•rumble into the c\ust in a few years, and the 
chaos of old Ottoman misrule to resume its sway, then the pageant 
is not worthy of arresting our attention. Is there any thing so 
radically vicious- in Mabomcd»n society, as to prevent justice, 
order, humanity, and educatic^^fr >m evergrowing and thriving iii, 
it ? Our author gives no m>inion t n the snbj<^ct, but he pokiHdbut 
ari esfsenttal defect* in the foundations of the new system. There 
arc tw'o castes, or rather i^fes, in Egyilt, the Osmanlees and the 

, Ali Bey visiltd Egypt hi 1807, oXd saw Mchemcd Ali; and he gives a dismal ac- 
count of the state of the country, the ittsaUorditiMliou of the soldiery, arid the weukiic.i't 
of tlie-govertiment. ^ , 

• V‘ * . . y2 
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Arabs» or Fellahs, cultivators of the sqjlf the former are the mas- 
ters, they constitute the government, titey fttrnuh the officers, civil 
and militaiyj the latter are subtet&, little better than slaves^ 
From bot!i,thesc the nexv system ns&s. dangers to apprehend. 

•'* The T\yk8^*' $ays M. Plaoatj bstvc a certai'i out nrard show of 
politeness mix^d with ' dignity, tbjpy are hospitable, tolerant and good- 
humoured, prbyided-^u do not t^k to them about bo^ks and inetbods; 
grave and close in matters of business, but noisy in their amusements 
and extremely capricinus ; you must cither do and talk as they do, or 
avoid them. ‘ Those who have arrived at middle age without having 
partaken 'of modem information, are Very tenacious of Iheir opinions^ 
the Ic^t contradiction irritates them, tbeir fiab|t of cotnnniuding slaves 
cannot be **ooted out of them j 4bey are not however deficient in intelli- 
j^cnce, bhit tjieirjndplcncc, and cii'emitiatc mode of living, have almost 
incapacitated iheiu for mental exertion. I'ltc deinonhtrations they have 
mnv witnessed with their own eyes of the superior sci(‘iu*e of Europeans, 
have made them s^msiblc of tlic emptiness of their former ignorant 
contempt of Christians; .they feci that all their boastir»g, their fine 
lioiNcs and trappings, their shining Damascus blades, rveo their persomd 
bravery, for brave they nmjiiestionably are when ronsccl, arc iusutfieient 
taJiccp their ground among other nations*. But it is u grievous mortifi- 
cation at forty years and upwards to have to begin a new life full of 
difficulty and labour, to submit like boys to a severe discipline, to give 
up cliprirdicd’ illusions, to renounce the iilcensc. of Buttery, and Cf\st off 
habits of loti^-assiimcdt mid till now umjjuestiotied superiority. , What ! 
snbaiil til the same and rcgulatidfis as their slaves! ‘ ^ncli being 
the pupils we had to form, we were rejoiced when, after a few weeks of 
instf'uclion, in which a certain nkanugcraent. and tact ‘were recjuircfl, u c 
found some of, them enter, as it were, a new sphere of ideas, a new l lioni 
» of their minds had been struck, they felt emulation, tliey begun to court 
ihe. instructors and the books ^hey had before loathed, 1 have hei n sur- 
jirised at limes at the rapidity of the cliange, and at the zeal of ajtjilica- 
tiofl* wUlch succeeded their former apathy.” — p. 70, &€. 

On ihc othey hand the mass of the suhjvrt people, Mjitii the ex- 
ception of ji few Copt$ in the cities, in*; uf Arab descent, I=xii dy, 
laborious, frugal and perjjevering/qi ;ck at Icamlhg, accustomed 
for ages to obey, and yet di.-liklng the Turks, their masters; they 
have been easily induced to submit to the new discipline, and 
make excellent soldici s ; they are brave, agile^ careless of privations, 
marching barefooted if necessary;, ;sleepmg on the ground; they 
divested themselves of old prejudices, which Mitli 
the0> arc not, as with the 1 urks, united with the enjoyments p£ 
command and oflnxnty. 'In their intercourse with the European 
officers, they ^.exhibited none of the j<falousy and pride of the 
H^smanlees. • The difffcrenco of religion, ' says’ JVI. Planat, 
could hardly .be said to draw a' line between us and them. 
Why thtuiv'\add8 he, “ not communicate the chief impulse of the 
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reform to this nation a simple vie would veil- 

tiire to answer, because Ab, ois friends and councillors, 

are Osmanlees, and as Such^dO opt. wi'sli - to expose their empire 
to the chances of a revolutiotv Fm* this, reason no Ardb ofTicer is 
raised at present 3bovc the rank d licutCuant. Then,” ob-. 
serves M. Planat, the system, oCtp^eneratipn established on a 
false base;” — not more so, we ihiSmf than any other plan of teg^ 
neration befrun by masl^s, for the Jatter rfannot be e>i:pectcd to cut 
their own llirOats in ordier to please/lbeorists. Peter the Great 
did not begin by emancipating his serfs and those of liis nobility; 
had he done so tliercs would have been un end of IjUiSsiap reform. 
Our author a^fter\VardV Jfefcollects himself, observing ** th^t the 
intention of the Sovereign mpst be •to effect regeneration by 
steps and gradations, whilst a fusion of the Uvo races will proba- 
bly take place in the mean time; these Turks, ’\adds he, seem 
to feci and understaiul, as if by instinct, that w^iich irt Europe is 
looked upon as a great secret of slulesmansliip Were Egypt 
to be effectually detached from, the Ottoman empire, and the 
Osinanlees not recruited from the 'Levant, we think their race 
w^ould become extinct, and die Arabs would effect their iude- 
pendeiice. We have board it^stated as a remarkable fact, that the 
marriages of the Turks ip' Egypt are mostly buVren. 

We find M. Planat* returyng frequently to the subject .of the 
Arabs. He appears to have been less of a theorist than many of 
his countrymen, and rathc^C » sensible practical inah, such as the ^ 
belter order of NapoleOq’s oiliccrs ccrtaylly were. Moreover, be 
seems to have iiad no preposterous ambition, no transccndaiil opi- 
niou of his own merits, but to have been satisfied with the kindness 
and liospitality he had* experienced in a strange land, since rely 
aitaclied to his superiors, and zealous for the impfovemenToTTiiat 
fine country which he had learned to consider as bis own. That 
he wgs by no means deficient in warm feeling, wc Kind a proof in 
the account he gives of the Egyptian mode of recruiting and its 
enormous abuses^ , ^ . 

At the epoch of, the expedition to the Morfa* tl?® Viceroy ordered 
the formation of tbi'ee nniire regiments to replace those that were sent 
away. Orders were given to the c^achcL, or heads of villages, to furnish 

; ^ ; — 

, f ^01 tin army af 50,000 mcp, which Mcltfimed Alt nowjias, about 3,000 oIRcers 
wei^b^uircil. Tiiese were to be afuught h.r.aaioa^ the Tnrkj», the of thi* 

padiiiii' beys, itnd othcf great people, Their Mamelutc^, bpdy guards, pfpb pagi '*, 

writers, clerks, &;c. This cIms bAng exhausted, any Osrtiwdt c dr Aib^iun \)etty otBcor 
of tho old eii(Hbli9hmeitt, topgecs 01 ; cannoneers, were icke^, vneii acc&sbidncd to^n iife. * 
of uiterniite licentious .indolence ande^doleoce and ptuncUr. From settle elouienis it « 
is easy to conceive tlia( the formation of the ciUiem gave mudi more trolihle than ihai 
<^*f ihe men,' Kven to the last, Jinnat iSsserves; thnl ihc officers, Ihtiiough with 
nwtty liottotiraMe s'ih the weaker part of the Kgy ptian nrniy* 
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recruits ; 12^0.00 wanted; sent to the camp of 

Kaugha waa 48,000 1 bf 'which 30,000 were, rfter jibe inspection, sent 
hack k> their homes, havings thus, lost, many of tiiem, forty days, ami 
been dragged like felons, pinionedl 'two by two, with ropes and heavy 
pieces of wood hanging from their necka* The roads were covered with 
these poor wretches, ^pic^fith hc^^diy round their Udns, extenuated 
%vith hunger and fati^e, chdven by horsemen inured tup this kind'of ser- 
vice, and followed by the wi^es, children, and old men, whose number 
arnved at the camp was- above < 20, P0pt ; J(n mapy cases the whole 
family come; and the housc.and field vf^ abandoned/ —p. 75, &c. 

The Hianagement of the recruiting 'ft/teft to the petty local 
autliorhied; 7\i'ab8 themselves; who being uncoutrpuled, give full 
scope to their avarice, partialities passions ; numbers of families 
arc thus ruined, while others hdVe never fiirnislu'd a recruit since 
the fonnation of thejf^izam/^ The men rejected one year are 
often sent again the next, even when found defective or cripple ; 
these poor PeilaJis arc so used to arbitrary oppression that they 
appear ^uite resigned to it, but many families leave the country 
in dcispair in order to avpid further vexations. 

The intelligent Turks acknowledge the enormity of. these 
abuses, but plead as their excuse, that tlic Arabs, with tlieir pro- 
verbial ctmning and trickery, w^oidd coiltriye to evade any plan of 
rcgistiy that might lead to a proper, repartition of the conscrip- 
tion, and. that every one of them endeavonrs to shift the burthen 
from his owu shoulders to those of, bis neigKbour* But as it 
appears that, there is ali^ady a registry :/or the or land-tax 
and house-tax, it would be an easy matter to ascertain at least 
the number of farniiies. And if the shei^ do not act equitably, 
\vhy„}jot establish a municipal council in each villagtM)r district, • 
composed of the notablesy to whom all communal alfairs should 
be referred? Tlio most difficult task in forming a rcj^ular levy 
would be to ascertain the ages of individfutls. There is, saj^s Al. 
Planat, hardly a Turk or Egyptian v bo knows ffie exact date of 
his birth or marriage; this uncertainty might be remedied hi the 
next generatiou by issuing a regulation to the imams to keep 
henceforth a register of the circumcisiona ; and as to the present 
grown-up ypmig men, they might be registered in claases of five 
yqsxa> from fifteen to twenty, and from twenty to twenty-five, ^out * 
of which the number of recruits wanted might be draw^ by 
lottery* ".AfU*** the latter period tliry-iought to bo excnipted 
serving, Vhilu at present there arc incai evidently past forty who 
have been' iinlisted. These regulations would proxluce another 
advantage, as young men, knowing Iffieir liability to the conscrip- 
tion, would not contract precocious ip(uirii«ges as they do at pre- 
s<^t> which tend to defci iorate the racNe, ** If,'^ Our author con- 
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eludes, you talk t 0 '«[ of rank ab 0 i|;t ^so matters, he will 
readily admit the"jttatiee>>f yoi^r argutiriat)^^ jf you press 
’ upon him the necessity of|hestirHng hii|^a€i»lf aneji making a b1^gi^l- 
niiig, >011 will iind the usUal«reli|tauce'Of apathy; ^ we 

will see!’ is his itiotto.” OiM / 

There .are, as we have alreat^Hb^ced, other, materials besides 
the Fellahs, at the disposal of ArfViceroy ofifegypt far recruiling 
his army. These are the blUiCkaf itotn lhe iijiterior, which his pos* 
sessions of '^eiinahr and Koi^ofah enable him tQ^ 3 ra.w to Kgypt. 
lliis is a new aiid< hnportaiit feature of the Nuca'mr ^ Those blacks 
have been tried, have mlide distant* campaigns, and <tre inavi; mixed 
indiscriminately in regiment yi'ith the Fellahs.;* tfaoAigh they 
arc not so quick in teafnhig their exercise as the Arabs; they are 
more iuiropid, more feithful, and less disposed to desertion. 
Tliev retain much of the pride of the savage, ond bis contempt 
for bodily pain and death, l^ut the change* of climate and of- 
diet, and the fits of despondency to which they are subject, pfo- 
cliu e great* morlality iimoiig them iu the lield[^ answer 

bolter w hen assembled' in stationary colonies, of which there is 
one at Ilciiopolis in .Middle .Egypt, which is iu u thriving slate. 

, M. PUinat seems to liave been persuaded that regeneration 
in the Ottoman empire pnfst begin by the army, and be carried on 
through its instrijmeiilaiity.^ However averse wc may justly fec i 
in Europe to regeneration by the bayonet and efiected by mill- 
tarv-instraclors^ we can brought to believe that this is the onl^* 
chance of regencratiTig Turkey, and indeed recent facts seem lo 
prove it. The Koran, unlike the Gospel, was ushered in by the 
sword, —by the sword it has been supported and spread, and 
wc fear that any reform in accordance with that code nuisl, in * 
some degree, partake of the same spirit. The forjnaTipn"*of a 
regular and disciplined army, subject to the central government, 
fu rgishes the only possible means of checking the local tyranny 
of tlie pachaSi beys and agas, of making these petty despots 
amenable to tlfe general laws of the e^mpiro, of protecting the life 
and property oiF.lEe subject, and, lastly, of iiistilUng into the minds 
of all the first i^l^Wsome principle of Universal justice, of ceriain 
duties atKl restrictions fnirti^ which great aitd small must not 
swerve; no trifilug point gaftietl towards civilr/ation, Tilljiow, it 
Is notorious that justice did no r xist in Turkey, that every thing 
could bcT obtained^ and ev^ry law evaded by force or nibney, uiid 
that ‘the poor wretch who had neither Oould no mom 'appeal to 
riglit against power than fight the Sultan hunself*. ' Tl^ very idem 
of such an appeal w;as regarded as absmd, and f^ictilous; and* 
the dreadful riioral eft^cta of : this universal nubclief i* justice are 
now .ct^piepOus, the {>owerful believe in nothing, and •the-wcak 
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seek lioneolatibn in:fe.teBsm' througliafl^^^^^ as a last 

m^t;^ refuge from over^etmhig opp^ssira* " - 

A curious episode, related by oiir futhoiv comes l»ere oppbi- 
tuuelyli) exhibit in its true coldfiTs ^tiie old system of Oitomaa 
goveriioient, which still prevail^ ^ver a great pan of the empire. 
In Abdalki,. pacha of Acre, haying bribed the emir of the 

.Druses, ;a, singular race-,af itiouo6fiirteers, who inhabit the chairi of 
Mount Lebanon, unrolled a forgud brtnau, in whicii the Sultan 
was made to beStow on hini the pachalick or Damascus, then held 
by Dervisi Pacha. . He then marched agmnst Damascus, followed 
by his auxiliaries, but after ravaging tire eputitry, he was stopped 
by real fxtmmH from the Porte*, in whichihe w^as denounced as a 
rebel, and five pachas, including those of Damascus and Aleppo, 
wcic ordered to surround hiiti and send his liead to Stamboul. 
Ahdalla, abandoned by the Druses, whose emir lied lo Eg\pt, 
^sliut himself up lu his fortress of Acre, and there braved the live 
pachas who had ;,encamped unlW. its w^all w ith Ij.OOO irregulars. 
No one in tlieif army understood the process of making approaches, 
the shot from their cannon passed over the ramparts without doing 
any damage to the, garrison. . Abdalia triumphed^ and laughed at 
his enemies, die toWii was well supplied by sea, and this ciirions 
siege lasted ten luoatlis, to the great scandal of the whole pmpiro. 
At last Molicmed All undertook the /part of mediator, and ob- 
tained the pafdon.of Abdallaj on condition of his paying 60,00(> 
purses to the Sultan; the emir. Uechir returned to his momitain 
capital, Dair el Kainnr,*j!md the pachas retreated home, 
"riiis Abdalia was celebrated for Iiis art in'squeezing his subjects. 
One of his financial measuretl consisted in sending to those w'|io 
wer e po ssessed of money goods from the government stores, such 
as cISftll salt, and 'especially soap, to wdiich he affixed an exorbitant 
juice, which the forced purchaser w as obliged to pay unectly in 
cash. One of His threats w'hen angry w a-) to say to the f>bject of 
his displeasure — Take care I don’t send you some of my soap!'’ 
Abdalla’s soaps wpre the terror of Syriav— p. 52, 8tc. 

We must now hdvert man', particularly to an important epoch 
of Meheined Alfa reign, namely, his eltpedition to the Morea, 
which has drawn ^upou Irim considerable obloquy. Planat 
gives a full account of the whole'df these transactions. He en- 
terfifins no doui^ that;Mehcmed Aii, hltfaopgh at first not vei]:, 
eager to hims^f forvH^rd, when piioe 'eifgaced in *the 
acted'sinc<iiral^ in "Support of the empire, ^and of mis we have felt 
throughout Cdhyiitced* The c^use of the Multan, however objec- 
« tionable it might appear in,Lurope, Wfis that of the Osmanlees in 
general ; aid MeUe'med Ali was too ol^ai^ighted not to perceive 
that when uii external attack was aimed at fhc head, all the limbs 
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were iutcrestcd ia avljart^' tlie blow ; .-(or dite TiirJks ^Irf ady ex- 
pected, and the bo^w truly a vi^air. with Husata^.and, 

'indeed, at one tinH;th^yiinigtaed]^at « Secret league of the Cbris- 
tian powers had been enAer^^intb .i^r the dejMxjUCtion ef the 
Crescent. ; • ' \'44. _ . ' \>'v , ' . ^ ^ ‘ 

Jtt was 'in July, 18(24^ tbat tbp .'iiect, consisring' of 

sixty-three -slii^s of war,. saHe^*4w»rting^CI0 transppha or all 
nations, with 16,000 r»gy|ar in^nt^ ion board; four cp«apiniies of 
sappers, field-pieces beajry OTd»ance, and/'.700 cavalry, the 
whole under the ' comtnand -of IbrahW! Pacha. After being 
joined off Satnos byi-j^ fleef of die Captain Pacha, iJiey were 
attacked by ibe Gre^^-'toider C^naris, who setiirc to.U.'^rkisli 
frigate. The Ottotnant^ tben| bore .away, and Ibrahim having 
collected his vessels together put back into Hhpdcs. Thence ,hc 
sailed again, auirl anchoired in Modon Hay iii Vebi'uary, ) 8'i5. Im- 
mediately on his landing, Ibrahim inarched, with a body of chosen 
men to relieve Coron, which was besieged by the Greeks. Tlie 
latter retired on his approach. He next turned himself against 
Navarino, On the tlJd cf Marcii.he sent 8000 men, wiffi a bat- 
tering train, to invest the place, /and two days after he followed 
himself. The Greeks made several attem'pts.to relieve it, hut 
were always repelled with great loss. On the 7lh of May, Ibra- 
him resolved to storpi- the fortress of Old I'favariho, the taking 
of which w'ould facilitate. Ae reduction of the town of New Na- 
vurino. For this purpcssc it was necessary to dislodge the Greeks 
from an island 'or rock . Troth which tliey anuOyed the besieger?. 
Ibrahim sent orders to*Modon, to Soljfmau Hey (Seve), to embark 
with two battalions of the sixth regiment, and attack the island 
by sea. The latter effected a landing, and carried the Greek ro- 
tloubts at the point of the bayonet. About 100 Greclnwi^eapud 
li\ swimiiiing on board their ships. In this attack Solymnn Hey 
received a sabre wound, and it was, we believe, on tlie same «lay 
that sdnie Italian refugees, one of whom wa^ the Piedmontese 
Count Santa who had joined) the Greeks, met^a glorious 

death. In the jiigUt of the I2th of May,. anothey attempt at relief 
was made by.^ Greeks from the interiorycotnoincd with a.sortic ' 
from the garnsbn,' both of which were repulsed, by tlie Egyptians 
with great slaughter. < Th» nest day the, garrison of Old Naiia- 
rino surrendered pn condition of havipg.meir; lives spardfrand 
being sent to «ome other part of th^ 'oouhtry^^wbicti thva: should 
narhe. llie same coiidirions. were grants three iiiays after to the 
garrison of New Navarifio^ and Ibrahun, having to his sol- 
diers the spoils; of the pl^e, returned to Mod<mi )ne'}hen wen( 
into the interior, defeated Pietro Bey of Maiaa^ and;^btiier* Chiefs, 
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and 0€<^upi6d Tripolifcfcau ' lie marchnj^ upon Napoli <U Ro- 
mania, which he tiiigbl^ porfaaps^ fta^ ent^ed bjr escalade in the 
jfirst uioment of alarm thefSrefrks^ iHowevef, hesatii^fied liim- 
self with destroying;^ ArgO!^ onve plantations in the plain, 

and returned to Xri|>olitr4.*" dow sent parties of his men into 
the fields to reap the bar^niiest had been abandoned by the 

Greeks, and to socitre aud repair ' the coni mil'is. After many 
skirmisiiefl' |he harvest was securedi/iiatjl . provisions for the army 
for eight mtoths were iMrOugl)^ besides a large 

booty '.and numbers of prisoners.' Thus ^nded the campaign of 
11^25, which was most disastrous to Gr«^ks/ who letaiiied 
now^ in the Moreit only Napoliand Mopbtubasin, or Malvasia. 

From tlie journal oPthis war, which M. Flanat has derived 
from authentic, sources, it appears clearly that the Greeks coii- 
tiiird themselves to a partisan or guerilla warfare; and could not 
sfand ill /the field, against the Egyptians. The Arab soldiors 
fought bravely; and the whole management of tlic army appears 
to have been conducted with regularity and skill. Groat devas- 
tations were cotnniiiled by Ibrahim, especially hi the fertile plain 
of Argos, ahhoiigh remonstrated against by one of the Europ&aOi 
officers who had .accompanied his afpiy. Yet fewer acts of per- 
.sonal criioUy were perpetrated than in Uie former wars carried on 
by th<‘ Ottoiiums, and ^he prisoners' lives were generally spared. 

Hie campaign of the following jeir (1820) is memorable for 
the catastrophe of Missolojnghi. Jbrahun, joined by the Seraskier 
Kedschid Pacha, mvesfed the place, .•The -history of the siege is 
well know'll; tlie tvvo outposts of Anatoiico and Vassiladi wore 
first taken by Vorce, and the garrisons spared by Ibrahim and sent 
to Arta. Missolonghi was now closely pressed. The Greeks 
askeijl*'* be allowed to evacuate the place with arms and bag- 
gage, which was refused. They then, after having undermined 
part of the town, as a last resource of despair, determined to try 
and cut their w^y, sword in hand, tlvough the besiegers' lines. 
They formed tl^mselves into three cohimus^ the first passed 
with only tlm loss of eliH»en men; the seebnd lost thirty, but 
made its y^ay through the tliird c^plumu, w^hidi was more 
encumbered with women and children, cOuld not Succeed, as the 
Egyptian troops Were now pouring' in to tire defence of their 
unhappy .Greeks were driven Nick into the town, 
wliich th^ bkfue^ra cNer with them. A dreadful scei^ ’ 

of slaughter tiow^^ The GceeksTopght from the vvinrfow\s 
and beiiipd^^e walls for four hours. Several families, having re- 
tired into the hobjses. undermined, ble\iitbemselve;,s up, with many 
of (behr enemies* The remainder and all those found 
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with arms m Uieir h|pdS|^^Ve p^t it MissolongUi was 

noibing but a vast ftea^of rui^s and daad^teodiea o/ Cbrislw^^^ 
and Ahtssulamnsy 

Bolbi'c the siegti of Mlasbtojaghi^ M 4ji .bad sent two 

more rcgiinentSf ^3000 strongiUo Reinforce ^brahim's army in the 
Morea. In die year foliowii% U8S7) the PWte conferred oa tlie 
Viceroy the aumruaiid of : tb^ deeVxouplcd With the 

onerous charge of ri&pauitig )^d provision Meheiiied i\li 
had in the me^n tiiine asj^idirottsl^ attended to the improvement of 
his own Egyptian navy*, .bot^i, m the pmUriel ilnd in point of 
discipline. He had aevml frigates and*"c:brvehes built at Mar- 
seille's, Li'gliorn and also engaged sevi^ipah French 

naval oiheers in hii» service. A Bjuard of Admiralty was esta- 
blished at Alexandria. The sailjj^rd are Arabs; and they,” sa>s 
M. IMuuat,^^ rival owns in intelligence ^and’skill. ^ But the officers, 
like those in the army, are hifciior to the.tyon; whilst with the 
Greeks it is quite the revers^J; they have gobd officers, but bad 
Hohlicrs.” — p. '211. The Majoc General Osman Bey, already 
mentioned, was also actively employed in organizing the navy. 
Indeed this Osman setuns 16 be a universal n)au,.aud to have a 
hand in every thing. He Jranslated' the regulations of lUc French 
navy, iVoiu wliich he compiled a ^odc for the Egyptian* He 
came, lunvevef,,lo an article in the former where, hi case of some 
particular offences, disgruVe and casbierhig are the punishments 
awurdctl to the officer;, This wuH not answer here/* shrewdly 
observed Osman; out ,j?eople have, not such Sensitiveness of 
lioirour; many wouldj perhaps, be glad to get out of the service* 
at so cheap a rate. VVe must threaten them with degradaliV)n, 
and when that fails,- with the bastinado ” But then it imisl be 
oh^ei\t;d, that the Egyptian officers, like the sailors, fact 

little better than slaves, pressed into tlie service, and. governed 
chiefly 1)y fear. The young men of the Vising .generation, being 
bfoiight up under the present institutions, will probably be a dib 
fei cut race . of things. 

Mehoined med a naval school on board a corvette of 

one hundred "ybiing men. French nayal pMc^ra acted as in-* 
structors, and afterwards as masters apd masters^’ mates on board 
the fleet. The direction oi'-this establishment was given to lias- 
• san Bey Kotiprousli, an old friend and companion of Iho^icc- 
vroy. llie end of Vhis man afforded tr^ingular and rare insbuice 
df *suicitie in an Oai^aiTlGe. He Uad fellen under tho Viceroy V 
disgrace pn sopi^ ^charge of irrpgularih in liis cqceotiffU,' and 
been threatened iia full to be bro tight beft>^\ court^mar- 

tiai. On his return offj^ard ht» corvette, which was moored in 
ihc old.faarbour of Alexandria, he sent oa shore uwdf r diflcrent 
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priit^6os diet pupils and tbeir inatmctc^ay ;i^:ib those who still 
loitered heilitid, he declared that unless they %ent away immedi- 
ately they were dead men, ' Sbj^tiy a^r he fired his pistol into 
the pcwv'dcr at<pre, jaod thus b|ew'|^ up. Eleven men, who 
had not understood ot* disregarded^^ orders, pei*ishcd along with 
him! y/'!' - 

The dockryard^of Aiexaudrm was put in order. The cpnfuiwon 
which previously existed in every d^partnteiit of the navy is incre- 
dible; the guns on board the ships Wro v^ithout proper carriages, 
some w^ere fouiid stowed in the holds; shot of all dimensions w'ere 
heaped together; no iftventdry was keji^j'of the ordnance or am- 
munition; the exhalations fromrthe 9tag;nnut water, the filth of 
the decks,' were enough to engender diseases- These things 
were altered; the old oflScers ^ivere exercised in the working of 
file ships, whilst. the youfig" ones were studying navigation ; Arab 
boatmen were formed into battalions, and exercised as sailors, 
gunners and marines; and an Egyptian navy lias at last been 
created, very different from the old Ottomtm fleet. On the occa- 
sion of the sailing of a diykion with a convoy for the Morea, in 
the latter end of Osmmi Bey ordered a general salute of all 
the Egyptian ships; wliich was returned by the European mep, of 
war at anchor. He tlieii assdbabled the euptaiiis and commanders, 
and led them to a large hall, where the yiceroy was seated, and 
from which thei’c is a ‘fine prospect of tHe old harbour. Osman 
Boy made them swear upon their hohpuf to. fulfil their duty, to 
scck fOr the enemy, and to: fight him vl^hh met. He expaliuied 
upon the national spirit which ought to anhnate them in the con- 
tosL, and declared to them thkt, in future, promotions and dis- 
tinctions would be bestowed upon merit alone ; whilst those who 
shoulcb^bil'rin their duties, disobey the new regulations, injure or 
disgrace their master’s service,. >vouId' be punished wilii the ut- 
most rigour of the newly enacted laws.., Osman spokp \varinly and 
feelingly ; his emotion corauumicated itself to his rude auditors, 
who perhaps for die first tim^ felt the force of ^ii appeal to their 
dignity as men# ; ^ wras^.eeen to wipe 

his eyes somal titties.— p, 17^*. . 

On the 17 th June, 1837, a Greek fleet' oT smidr vessels, with 
the frigate Hellas, haying Lord Cochrane on hoard, appeared off 
Alex^dria. In the night the Greeks direct^ ' three fire-ship^^ 
against the Egyptian fleet; which was mooi^d'iii the aid harboun 
The brig ^gran]^ alone caught fire, and idestrbyed. 'Next: 
day part of the E^ptian fleet, notwithstmiding contrary winds, 
j^ucceeded in putting; to sea. The^Via^rby, who happened to be 
at Alexandria, went about in hi^f yacht ^vi^g orders, encouraging, 
and hastening the preparations. Tlie; Dsctfbriea of tl&e^ihrts were 
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put in icadinesS) a battftlbu of I'ugiilara was encawiped al l*'igiiicrs 
point, 'ri>e wholet acent is repv^nted ky M. Planat as luwiug 
bc(‘ii cxlri mely aDi\mitac|r lo llie eveniug. the \yholo fleet got 
imdt’i w f igli^ and the V ir<^y*5 yacht in tlte midst of it| The tJrceks 
ineaiUiiae stood^off. Meh^mod .-Ali having given his^ linal in- 
stmrlions to the admiral Mohar^om Bey, bis scrn-in-Iaw, to follow 
the Greeks, aid bring them tCb action if possible, returned on 
sho<*e. "fhe fleet steered towards Uhodes, yiitboul, however, 
coining up with the enemji *^<1 retuji’iied on the to the har- 
bour ol Alexandria, I'hus ended this alarm, whicl^ however, us 
Osniaii Bey observed, had the good effect of keeping die Kgyp- 
tiaus more on their gmurd since* 

On tlie 6th of August, in consequence of orders from the 
Sultan, the combined Tuikish and Isgypliaii fleet sailed lor the 
Moiea uith the 10th regiment, to leiufoite Xbrahim. The fleet 
lonsi-iled of two sevent) -fours, several frigate^ and corvettes, be*- 
subs smaller ships, in all bG\outy-tive sail, and in the best con- 
dition 'I'liis was the fleet tliat \vaj> afterwards partly dcstroj^od at 
Naval mo» 'fiie brigs aiifl schooners wen* furnished witlitweuty- 
foui long Oars, by means of which they could proceed at the rate of 
two miles an hour in case^of calm, a coutingeucy frequent lu those 
wcas. . On the same day an,cveut occurred, ominous to vulgar minds. 
MohamcMl Bey, miuiftler at war, a man devoted to the irnproyem^its 
of his countiy, and who m'%ht be coiisiderejl Melicuied Ali^s light 
jum, died of a violent disease. He had picdkted his death the 
year before, and had "a fiaiidsoine monumeut laised for liimsoJf in 
llie midst of plantaUous watered by fomitaiiis, b> the side 1^“ 
tomb of ai> old irieiid, whose death ho constantly regretted, J ms 
was to tiio V^iceroy a sciious loss. Moliauicd Bey was enthu- 
sMsti< ally attached to hi> master, and often used to his 

siiK <'u admiration fora man who had done so much, although he 
had oul^ leaioed to write at lilty years of age ! ^le was pioud to 
st^ve him, and only regretted that he should not be able to sei\e 
him long. In the iqost critical tiling he had by his decision and 
lirmncss saved hU martci’s power, and we need not ^idd 1***^ 
for ill such caaea the two woids aie aynoitintoua in Tuikty- In* - 
elcared Egypt of th^ remain^ of the Mamelukes; thos?* who 
escaped were finally obiigfitL t<i emigrate for ever beyond the 
cataracts. White Mehcmdl Ah was wUh. the army in AiabjiU m 
1813, Latif Pacha came fiom‘ Gonstgntinople, secretly provided 
with a fiitnan appoinfing»hifn Pacha^of ICgypl, and succeeded in 
gaining the suppoit of a strong party. ” IVIobamed l^y, who was 
then ininrtter of the interior' in his niasu'r’s absedc^ feigned to 
<*nter into Latifs views, and thus drcjw the latt^^r to expose pub- 
licly his intentions, when Mohamed Bey, i allying b& fartbful ad- 
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herenti, surprised him, aiid^had him executed. Al- 
though he was the second perst^p in sirnplj and 

died poor. He was kiid|rn to ha^ ^ times of need, 

^giveo Uf> his salary to and furuilure were 

now sold* to defray tW reiuaiohifg clifi^es of bis |iousehokl. Al-- 
tliough stern in the performance duly, and harsh and pe- 

remptory ill bis maiincr, he vm$ never lugust, and he could also 
generous and indulgent Se,venil instances, reflecting lipnour 
oh his.chai'aciejv are given by our author, who seems to have 
been sincerely attached tq the high]^ Mussulman. Al- 

though petfeetly undeceived with regard tof the old pn judiccs and 
igtiorance of his countr 3 /inen, he was otear-slghted enough to 
see where innovatioa ought to stop. It having been represented 
to him that young Osiuaii Bey entirely neglected religious iri- 
.striiction and practice in tlite new schools, the old man s^twerciy 
censured this pmis^ipri, w liich he characterized as botli inijnoper 
and imprudent. “ He assembled one day the ofth ers of.lhe staff at 
Ogiaad Abad, and. the pupils of the miljtaiy college; and said to 
them In future you shalhiot fail to perform your prayers ; 1 
have brought, yon two imams for iho purpose, and Usman Bey 
(who was then absent) shall attend too. Woe to him w ho ab-. 
.sents bimseh?* ,Ncxt day the foundations of a mosque were laid 
opposite to the school.— -p. 149* 

'rhe treaty of London, of the fith of July, was communicated 
to the Viceroy after the departure of his fleet Au Kiiglish 
officer, Col. O^dpek, arrived towsnrds^A^® August on a 

mh^sion to Meltemed Ali.^ To the'^proppsuf of withdrawing 
linuhini from ihe^Morea, tlie Viceroy mildly answered that Im 
was the subject of the Porte, and could not be a party to ne- 
gotiatioM^ietweeii the high powers, — that he certainly wislu.d for 
peace, but that must depend on the fiat of the Sultan, hit. j lastcr. 
And he accompanied his answers with thitt courteousness of man- 
ner for which be is remarkable. Beiwg told that the Poi le had 
aedered Ibraliiffi to defend himself to the last extmmity^ he replied, 

''' Well ! 1 know my son, he will fighft as long r^s. he has a plank 
of iilsjfieet contmuecl to the Franks 

. and thc.Luropdau travelleii> m his "states, that whatever might be 
the result of these aflairs^ he alKmldocqptmue to them with 

all hik piower. ' And he kept his word. , 

On £f^ October an Egyptian ebyvet^ nmyetf at 
andria, : mulrh d and* bearing thv^ ^ws of ^e defeat 

Navarhio.^ Th^ through the. j>Dpulac 0 , ' 

the Albanidns^ th& Turkish gunners of Alex:f»|dria, and the fa- 
mUies of the sailors *oii board the fleet; assem&M round the 
Viceroy's* palace, Gr 3 dDg Idiidly for revebg^^ Mehemed Ali fe- 
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tained all bif presence ^ iVe i^lbanians and the gunncra 

were coiitined to dieii" their j^rms taken away ; Ibe 

families of the saUofk pf^tly persuasion, and 

partly by force. The guaW.^ wb^distrlct pt the i"r|i»k» was 
entrusted to the regular $tonn tbus disst* 

paled. We can feel, tod,'^for on this occasion. 

That bp -was screly grieved there* ciin be no donbt; but he re- 
pressed his veaation^ attd-aaid |p hb ^t dfognmii and coiifid^snV 
Boghos, « I is the?’?orte would have it so/^ 

The loss of the Egyptian fleOt^ however; tluiugh cpnsidpmble in 
men, was not so grPht ia vhipa as was at first imagined. * 

Satisfactory as the result, of that combat* was to the cause of 
•Christianity and of huhlanUy af large,, it will not be iinin teres ting 
to our readers to hear the s^tin^^nts/expressed in Egypt on the 
occasion :~ 

“ TIr people here/' says M. Planat, begin to a^cosc the allies of a 
great almsc of power in the assuujption of a dictatorship which rests 
upon no other fouiuiaijon. than that of force. There arc men here among 
these Ttirk^ who knows though soniewimt confusedly, that Kiiroj>c is 
agitated iVom one end to the other by a struggle between power and 
hberty. Hit'y quote with a sort of sneer 8i»aiu aiulTVland, and ask why 
the great powers do not fake joinder their protection the liberties of tlit>se 
countries as well as those of Greece r We arc rather puzzled hoW tu 
reply, to their questions. Tbevshaiueful piraeiesi^ of il^e ^reeks' in the 
Archipelago, they think, ought to have been , visited on thej)irates tliein- 
Nclves, and not on. the Mussij^maps^ who arc extensive consumers ofE\i*», 
ropeati goods/’ — p. 100.* ^ ^ 

M. Pianat speaks favourably' and feelingly of the real cham- 
pions of Greek independence, .such us Canaris, UoUaris, and 
Miaulis, and of tlie few Europeans vrfio truly aifd sihoarely do- 
voU;d themselves to the same cause; amoiig ollnjrs he mentions, 
with high praise^*]) is own countrymen, Colonel Eabvier and St. 
.leas d^Angcly. But he spares not “ those noisy Philhelloiies, 
those deciaimera^jaud poet.s who rantt^ in the newspapers about 
the descendaiit 9 \,t^. Perkks and Leonklas, and filled llie brads of 
people with the j^rossest delusions as to the rcaT state of Gre^rti/* 
We believe that our days sensiblo men are gf^ieraHy aware how 
cautiously vague reports andpjMioons edneemmg foreign and dis- 
tant countries ajre to be recehed. . Oui* author eqniplaiifs bilr 
teriyof tbo nrotitier in which many European offi’ters wbo diad 
gone /to assist Greeks were treafJjd by them,;, insultedi, ex- 

posed to danger vrithout^bcirig supported, receiving ng pay and 
having exhausted their privj^te means, they were g|a^, to come 
away 5 several of these, whom he" mentioj^is, came to,Eppt, where 
they ^ere kindly'^ received by the Viceroy. Many OifieK famittcft 
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cam^ atoo % safi^y,. ibiiad V ^ howtivcr, 

and oUier in»tanc99,otv.autboi .givc;» disord^s, w«re the 

unavoidable effects b|^|tlie inwfrt^bj^li^estia which Greece had 
bceo.reduced^.aiid ,or.%e co)tiffijibif mistrust, and seltlshncss 
wlucli had pefv^de4,>tW,ia^,^,t^ people during long 

ages of abject an^ hairljianito opp^ision. It was only by putting 
an end to thia fornhi^ziA'g ibry chance could be bbiaincd 

fif raising their aationau^baractetr/ j' Unlike any other revolution, 
that of Greebe risked hptl|ing; it wa^ no dtilr^ps experiment, 
for thi^ was absolutely licrtliiog ^ore to loacV but every thing 
tt> ggin];^ ,and.w*^e consider it as a inost;^j^skietitial clispensatiou 
that the>4odependehce of Orei^.was ajikaowledged before the 
breaking out of fresh troiiblcs in the weiff of lilurope, which* 
else must have had the effwt of ^weakening the interest, or at 
least cramping -the ^eftipns. of the gfeat powers in favour of that 
country, % ; " .. . 

All these npw Establishments; and the yairious foreign expeditions 
of Mehemed Ali, entailed aii-,enormous "expense on his treasury, 
which at one time w'us in a' state of great disorder- We wish M. 
Plauat hail bnterei^ Into sonie details about the Viceroy’s luiancial 
means, which, besides the taxes, consist of mercantile profits,- he 
being; the first metebant in his states.;' -Ue purchases at a fixed 
piicb the c^, cotton, and other harvest from tlie growers, and 
llien seljs -it, again, often at a gresl pirofit,.. to the traders and 
foreign meruhmts, The taxe^are: tbieittin oriand tax, the house 
«tax, a capitation tax, and custom-hoifke duties-, which amount 
to QvAy three, '.f)er tent. oniimported''goode f Every two or throe 
ye.aiu the Viceroy is obliged to send his own ministers to verify and 
audit the accounts of the difierent }>roviiices, the collection ol' the 
taxes behig left to the- local authorities, who are often in arrc-.ir 
with tlie government, whilE they are guilty of exactions upon llio 
inhabitants. All this is owing to the 'tulpf ar^ular ^ystoni of 
internal administration, a thing unknown amdpgTui'ks. Fps the 
same reason we know uotbtng of the budget, -oiC die amount *)f 
revenue^ and vi^cau only guess at, somp bf the.Ei^nses, such as 
the Urmy, bei^^flxPd sjdai ies are now estab^shM, whilst before, 
the payjp^bf the irregdW troops was left [enj^ly .tb the chiefs, 
wlio.<wnthvcd.tp.,chpBt boUi thc,jmremnieat .the men. 

. table,, p#;^e .pay of the officers and - ..of - the /Nixam ■' 

vvili .te.fb'ttnd.fti^tl^ on. Once, on his retom^ftom Atexanddfa ^ ; 
Cairo, Mehetijiad AU was very -wroth so ..find that his bUls op tfe” 
treasury, of exchequer bills, w^e nejoifiatud at a great loss. 
The lauls^as.iaid.'du tlieOopt wnte^^ wfio have all ihe accounts 
.in their hands, as the TuAis arc no clerks. It- seems, however, 
that in 182^ 'Mehemed All had projects lakl before him of a 



ii i;i4lar plan <>t' t'inaiicial adminiMiiuion, c^pcrialU lor iIk < olir» ^ 
lioii anfl iuspcctiou of llie|ic\ emit . He had also >ent, about ihe 
same lime, fori V young nicL some belonging to the iirst famibes m 
to l^aris, U) form Asort of KgYptiaii College, and to leani 
nialhemalio, languages, niedidnC and other lilieral. professions, 
ill ordt r to ehoose from among them eotnjielent civil adminislra* 
lois. Som<‘ of ihi'se must, by this time, have cotnploled iheii 
studies, and haft' returned home.® 

Our antiH>r reckons the population of Kgypl at two millions 
and a half: we think it lathtT nearer three millions. In this eul- 
eulalion are not included the tribes of lledowens, who ar(‘ lai' 
camped in the iieiglibouring descTis, and who have now been 
bi ought tr) ac knowledge the authority of the Vic<‘rov, and furnish 
Iiim with troojis, especially irregular eavalry, to art as parti/.ans 
and scouts, 'i’hc Arab settled po])ulation consists of two classes, 
liir I'^ llahs or laliomeis, and the dcsceudanls of liedoweii trihes, 
who have siilth d in tlie village s <»f the vallcv obthe Nile, and who 
consider themselves of purer blood than the former. oIIku’ 

stales suhji el to iNlclu'med Ali, an- : — 1. Dougola, Seimaar, and 
Konhdnn, in short, llu; whole countrv beyond the Cataracts to the 
frontiers of l.)ar-foor and of Aby.>sinia. ^1, 'J'he Iledjaz, including 
lh<* Holy Cities, the Sherif /)f Mekka leaving no political })(W\er, 
;md tiu* J^acha of Djedda •being subordinatt* to llie viciToyalty ol 
I'gypt; and, the islaiul of Candia."^ Of these the lirsi liiighi 
be made the most solid and important, us*it i.s the most natural 
apanage of l^gypb A ip^w military governor, Uuttem lUy, (Jo- 
louel of the first legiifcicail* was sent to Semiaar at the end of 
who took with him a Prencli inslruetdr and a surgeon, lie re- 
ceived special inslrnctions from the Mnpir-CiemTal, Osman Bey, 
to establish hospitals the same as in Bgvpl, bu the use of tin; 
naliws as well as the niiliturv,to cndcav<var to rrmcllmle. tin- m- 
liaiijlaiils their new government, to entourage agiicnUm**, U> 
pioteel Ifavellers and caravau.s from Abyssinia ami otlua- parts ol 
tliif interior, and to form a corps of nufive infantry. Of the ap^ 
plication and result of these wise inca^ures we cannot speak from 
any subsequent repoi Is, but we liave no ch>ul)t things are better 
managed now than they were Un years since by tin* iutviulio 
troops under Isnuv} 1 Pacha, of whose mode of warfare M, Caib 
laud gave us such a revoliiiig nrt.nmit. 

The kingdom of Dar-foor is hidd by a Moorish dynast# of*4lTP 

* ’Hic i-hiitl t;f Ciuulia is »laci‘ct uiuicr Mclu'm<*<J /ii • nnUUim -'i. .wleiw ( 

tmt thr ji.a-ha'* or Caudia aiul Krtiiiui arc .still ilirt-rtly ‘ Uii. bMliasi. 'I Im 

()]f Mountaineer’^', a race, profr.-s'siug i<k‘ ai-il ufin 

nitirfiy si.ibtl.u‘d, cominui.' at v^ar'^viili the Turks. A cujp luerablc p<.rtiwii «i lli* 
l)opulaliv)ri ( f iJ.r coasts prorc>s Wahoimiiodani'iin. 
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name oi' Kaiidgiaree, which ft on bQ&Ulie terms with ihc Eg}P" 
ItuitSy who have conquered from it the province of Kordofuii. 
The chief force of tU^ nation ^ their ^vali^; tike horsemen near 
a coat of inajh and theijr appeaji^c;e^ njs Sir. Planut, resembles' 
that <d’ the ancient Sarncenis. iiifabitunU are of two races, 

as iti Setmaar, tlie wjjio are the subject jf, and the Moors, 

of Arab descent, who are the rqlers. " 

On the 1st January, 1828 , «lbe army of Meticmed Ali was 
comprised as follow's; — ^ 

12 regiments^ alaj/St of regular iniuntry, peatk, of five or^av 

or battalions cacht the battalion of 800 m^n .... J8,000 

2 battalions .supcrUuniei-ary l^O'OO 

1 battalion of caricts at the A/n/e or dcp6t at Dgiaad Abaci /iOO 

3 battalions of iU'tillery, 1,800 

Coiiijianie^ of waggon train 300 

Ditto of gendarmes 150 

12 eoinpanies of sappers, baltadgky one with each regiment 700 

2 ditto of artiticeiis and pontonniers, kouproitdgk^ . . . KiO 

'J'lie pupils ancl officers of the various military schools . . 1,000 

Old 'rurkish artillery doing duty in the garrisons . . . 800 

Albanian irregular infantry 0,000 

'furkish cavalry, irregular 6,000 

• ; 66,9G0 


Deducting however the losses recilitly sustained, especially by 
the army in the Morea, M. Ptdimt reckons the whole at about 
•64,(X)0 mt'i), pf whom 4.2,000 are rpgitlar^. Of this force, out* 
regiment was* in beunaar and Koi^ofaiii^ two were* in Arabia, 
seven in the Morea, whicii soon after returned home, aitd the 
rest in Egypt, l^art of the Atbauian irregulars were in Caiidia. 
'J'ims tba»»Kgyptian aimies werq serving at the same time in Asia, 
ill Africa, and in Europe. No reform had yet taken pla(\- in the 
eavulry, tluit body liuviiig been found more indocUe than the in- 
fantry; attempts were made to embody into squadrons, •^uud 
accu.stoin them to regulaivmovemcuts, Jbtit once in the field, us 
was the case in Arahia> they broke tliejr ranh's^ aqd charged in their 
old lyimnUupus, manner. Mehuued AU had jpven orders, how- 
ever, to ba%tbeni all assembled at DjaffaricK^i the DelU> and 
ranged into brigades of 1000 meir,^to It© contmanifed by Beys* 
i^vipii^Iy |)ifcy bad been classed by cacfaisis, tropps 
of forty liorsem^ each, every chief being at sami^ time ^vtarter 
master and paymaster, unid^iibject to fto^inspection or revia,w^ , 
'I'lic general stuff, ridguil, of the army emftisted of Ibrahim 
Pac:ha, Cleneralissinio, tlie Miuister^at War, the Major General 

* * Comphuics of miners were being iormed nt the lime. 
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.Osman Bey, Selim B^y Colonel ofjth^o Staff, two chiefs of bat- 
talions, six udiutant-uiajor|, six majors, thirty-eij^ht 

capiaiiis, leu lieiiteiiantay Jkreightfc^ lieuteuauU, these weie 
usseuibled at the camp of Ugiaad Abad, whcie (they attended the 
instiiictions at the college, t . ‘ • . 

Tlie monthly pay of the oflicers of rogiyneuU in as follows: — 


. •' Egypfion vSustres. Francs. 

1 colonel, c»i?r«a% . . » . • * 8001)- . * 26G(i 

1 licutonanL-colrniel, kaimkm 4000; 

4 chiefs of battaliou, 6«C>lt . . . . . . , 2000 each, 

o adjuisinfc majors, sag cql agasi^ . owe of whom com- 

inands the fifth or depot battalion J500 ditto, 

0 suh-ailjutant m«qoFs ’ . . 1000 ditto. 

1 first surgeon, aktm bachi 1150 

5 assistant ditto, akirn ..... t ... . lOOO each. 

5 copts, writers, or accountants, mallcm ... 1 i 

1 imam or priest . j J«>t slated. 

1 captain, ;//A' hachi^ to each bouhuk or company « . 500 

1 lieutenant, mulasem cod .......... 350 

1 sub ditto, mulasem ♦ . . . . . . . . . . 250 

The Serjeants, cAaous, the corporals,.' and musicians, receive 
irom one to two piastres per diem; uud the privates half a piastre 
or not quite three and a half French sols, besides the rations, con- 
sisting of about tw'o pounds (J'rench weight) of bread, half a pound 
of meat, about one pound of rice, lentils and beans, and three 
pounds of wood for fuel^ b^^ides salt, oil, and soap. ITte ofiScers 
have double and triple rations according to rank. ’ We consider 
the soldiers’ allowanct^ as* plentiful for that climate, and are not* 
surprised that ike pooriftrab recruits, who were nearly starving in 
their wretched hovels at home, should consider their lot bettered 


by being in the service of the Viceroy, and thus made sure of a 
r.omhn table subsistence, which many of them share with their 
lainilies, who follow' them to the camp; and that although their 
pay is often a twelvemonth in arrear, they should seldom grumble 
provided tbeif rations are issued to them regularly#. , W^e find, 
accordingly, that these were faithful to their dicers even 
when employpd reprejss insurrections among their own conn- 
tryineu and fellow Villagers. t—pp. 123— 190. . With regani to 
the officers* pay/that of th«> colonel is truly spleiidid, too much so 
indeed in propoitipu to that gf. *he company olficiprs. A colonel 
33,()00, iripcs, more tbai\ sterling; a year, in sucIm*- 

cheap cotititry £g^pt» besides hia rations, hbr^^ps, servants. See. 

enabled to five like prince: .it niuat he observed, however, 
that lie commands four thousand men, and iuiSw^ers to one 

of our generals commatiduig^brigades or divisions. - ^ ^ 

The clotliitig delivered to the troops consists of two jackets a 
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year, one of red coarse stuff ior winter,, and one of blue or while 
cotton cloth in .summer, with facings of another. colour, two j>air 
of trousers, two ditto shoes, tw^ shirts, ^Ind caps# The officers also 
receive two jackets a year, and tn, sabrf! on their being appointed. 
The 'officer's dress consists of ti shoiH; jacket and trousers, both 
of criin.son cloth, a tarbouche or cylindrical cap, a silk or cache- 
mire .sash, and red slippers. The higher ranks wear a profusion 
of gold lace, besides stars aiul crescents ofted enriched with 
diamonds. 

We have entered into these details, because they serve to show 
the progress that discipline, comfort, and regularity have made 
in a few years, in a service which but iho other day consisted of 
hordes of a barbarous and lawless militia# /We may just notictJ 
one more institution of Mahcnied Ali, which reflects honour on 
his wisdom and humanity, and tliat is a provision made for sol- 
diers uinitticd or invalided in the service, another utter novelty 
among Ottonians# 

.Of the great mover of all this machinery, of Mehcmcd Ali 
liiinsclf, our aiitiior relates several pcrsouul anecdotes, all tending 
to impress our minds with the idea of a superior and even aniiablc 
character; we shall content ourselves with extracting some pas- 
sages of the narrative of a visit he^paid to the camp of Dgiaad 
Abad in December, The Viceroy arrived on the C4tii at 

.st'ven ill the morning, and was received by the miiustcr at war, 
the major general, and the staff, wlnf^had dismounted, and amidst 
the discharges of artillery, while the liU|ropean band was playing 
'the national Arab tune Abou Lebfl^J^, *lle»alighled at the lioiise 
prepared for his roceptiph, and there received the various bodies 
of officers, "riie ceremonial for every officer in his turn was (o 
boiiil himself before the Vicvroy> who was sealed on his <livan, 
and kissMie hem of his robe. Contrary to the invariable custom 
of the East, lie would not allow* an) one to take oft’ his shoi s, so 
that die vice-*regal carpets were for the. first time tmdden by 
our shoes,” says M. Plaiial, ^Mo the gr«4t «dandal of somtf’old 
pipe bearers and other uttondaiits of the strict Osinatilee school.'* 
A battalion of honour being appointed, to dp/duty near his per- 
son,^ Mebemed ;Aii made them manoeuvre before him, during 
wliich he ^^oij^v^rsed faniiliaHy with offices of the staff. 
Afterwards ittie * pupils of the art4Uery school .oniinned their guns 
their cvolutioiis. At half>past>ix the Vicoroy’a 
grandson Abb^ Pacha, scui of the late Touspun, arrived. 


• ^Wiih tl)^r usiiiil tolerntwe, or TRlber haughty lUc '/'urks allow their 

subject to fiijg to ih?ir facos satifical ihcir despotism. The one above 

betziAs thus: Sell thy cap to p.iy the taxcM.'* .l>urinfi llw lali^Oftcfc \%iir, it \\a4not 
uiicoiiimo!! to hear the Greek palriotiohyrnn played by Greek inuisi<^iaifi atConatantU 
iiople, before (be coffee houses, and to a Tiirkislt audience. 


State 

ined Ali tlieii dined te pubw under 
lo Ills house. The foilovvlig day was etnploycfd hi visiting the 
caiiip, till' village, and tho ledoubis in front towards the Dhsert. 
"J'he weather beiii?^ cold, the Viceroy made remarks on the effect 
ot* too great a change of tetnperatftrc on the constitutions of men, 
of the differonie between the Winters in Arabia and those of 
Greece, and lastly on the disasters of tlie Frcncli in Russia, wbkili 
he explained tO his ofRcers'. . 

On the C6th the great infhntry manoeuvres took place. 'Hie, 
t'iceroy followed them On a sketch which was traced to him by a 
staff officer. lie had Rendered his own pencil and the outside of 
a despatch for this purpose, saying to the o^ccr, Just sketch 
tliem down any way, allet babalta'^ He was particularty pleased 
with the formation of squares. At four in the afternoon he went 
to the hospital of Abouzabel. Dr. Clot, the fOVinder and bead of 
the establishment, took him to every part of it, and au.swercd all 
his numerous questions. He attended an examination of the Arab 
pupils, who were purposely questioned on the^subject of anatomy 
and dissections, to wdiicb. they answered freely, tliat the latter 
w'erc absolutely necessary to the medical student, and that the 
great Abou Sana himself {^Avicenna) had felt no scruple Ju .thivS 
respect. Mehemed Ali sipiled, and at parting Svith Dr.' Clot 
expressed his satisfaction ati3 his gratitude f(>r Ins zeal and care. 

At seven he received tl|c officers and students of the staff col-^ 
lege, and questioned ttiem* o^e by one on their studies. He had 
previously dismissed liis attendants, and he looked, says M. 
Plaiiat, like a father in the midst of his children. He pul on his 
spectacles, examined the plans and topographical maps, and draw- 
ings of foititications, which were very neatly execut^. The 
plan of the camp of Dgiaad Abad and ils*environs were shown 
to liim, d plate of which accompanies the presdnl work. He 
testified his agreeable surprise at seeing the progress his officers 
lead made. He.n^d some translatiotis into Turkish from the 
Frcncli, particularly from La Fontaine’s Fables, and laughed at 
some passages in^whieh the poet speaks freely" of men in penver. 

, He ^'oiitinued 'to occupy himself in this manner, with the only 
interruption of. looking a ptp^Vad eating two apples, till 
night| when hO desired the offtcors to form a circle roui^d IfiTs" 
divan ^ he ver^ friendi;^ to all, especially to Qsmaii Bey, and 
exhorted the junior' oflkers to redouble their zeal and courage, 
as they had^ now overcome the fiist flifficnlties. well 

pleased with you, my children^’’ said be, ^5 if I had interest m heaven 
.1 would '^perform miracles for you, but I am u mere man, atu) I 
can only offer yon proinotion and salaries.” Theft, after pause, 
be added, wdlh the expression of otu; who feels himself pcrfcctly 
content ayd at ease, I find myself very well in this simple dijjijn : 
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liis tent, and afterguards retired 
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I should never wish td W^e,' 0 ii£ more Si^|>tUous.” “ At half-past 
twelve wc retired. Next day,jl^e SsHh, We accompanied him 
part of the way on his return to^ tKe c4>ital.” — pp. 174 — 181. 

VVe shall not trouble our readers hefe with repeating after onr 
author an account of the squaf^les md pretensions of some of 
the Freiieh and Italian emigrants in kSgypt, all of whom had not 
his good sense and modesty, nor the firmness and experience of 
Colonel Seve. General fioyer, who htltd come to Egypt at the 
latter end of 1824, to superintend the organization of the army, 
and had trirought several other officers under him, and whose 
appointments were not less than 60,000 finnes a year, could not 
agree, it seems, with the other ofiicers who were there already, 
nor with the niinister at war, and at last left the country in a 
hufi', in August^ 1826. When he went to mke his, leave of the 
Viceroy, his Highness, notwithstanding what had occurred, asked 
him politely to Stay and dine with him, to which the general an- 
swered by excusing himself, sa’ying, he had just breakfasted. Mc- 
hemed AH, his old Osmanice ideas -perhaps recurring to him 
at the moment, thought the general suspected bis intentions, and 
replied sharply, “ Of what I eat, gevicral, you may very well par- 
lake.** The general then thought better of the matter, and sat 
down to bthle. The Viceroy, howler, made him ofiers of ser- 
vice, told him that nis custom house ofiicers had orders not to 
. visit bis baggage, and. wished him q- good journey. Colonel 
Gaudiii, who, came to 'Egypt with’ B^ytlr, took his place a.s 
chief instructor, with a monthly salary of 1600 francs. An Eu- 
ropean idstrttetor, or talemgi, was also appointed to every bat- 
talion; tb^se instructors Are divided into classes according to 
seniority, and receive from J40 to 383 francs a mouth, hesidc.s 
two uniforms ^a year, or 1000 piastres (333 francs) iu lieu of 
them, rations, forage for a horse, and a yearly gmtificafionr; after 
making a campaign titey have also art ip^ase oif pay. 

General Livroii was at the same tua# in the service of tbe Vice- 
roy, who seiit hiip to France as hisrtgerti lb superintehd the con- 
struhtiort of ships, and the expedition of various airtillles he wanted. 
He had also J^eral Neapolkan'|n)d Hedmonteiie officers in his 
■^fvige. A Colortel Key, of the i^flirtch arti^yj, ^aue likewise, 
but got himsi^f into trouble by shooting spai^vhl itf the gwden 
of the Frenc^ ^usulate 'hi Cairo, aw (^ettce^Wfalcfi Was trottri- 
dered .so seriofis. that a mixed Turkish ^:du|'Fi%neh‘'court-fijmrtial 
was actvdily assembled to try tlic colotn^ who vvas^iot yet i&t the 
Egyptian service. This ridiculous Rubble, .il^eVer, vajiisfaed in 
the air. ITiis same Colonel Rey wariafabb^ irf^an 'aflFrtty at 
Cairo, but recovered. He fmaljy left Rgypt, we ^lieve, much in 
the *same way as General Bbyer. • . ■ . . • 



Aut. III.— /we/wi; IjtMMnd Lefm 3^ De^tichen dek sechszehn^ 
ffji Jahrhnnderts in dmbegebenk&iiijii deft ScA/^mrben Ritters, 
Hans von Scliweinichilb, von ih^, kelbst amgesetit* •('flm 
Jjoves, PleasiTFcs, and Life of the Gettnans of*the Sixteenth 
Century, in tlie Adventures dft tKe Silesian Ktiighi, Hans Vofi 
Schwciuiehefl, narrated by hioAelf.) Breslau/ 1823; 3 
12mo. 


Whiteks of tneiboirs arb too apt to assume that their nuitorials 
will be iutefcsting '10 posterity in proportion as they are now or 
important to thcmseiVes. Honce they fill their diaries with no- 
tices of public events, ^"ith defied accounts of their owti con- 
duct oii occasions of ceremony^ the •battliSd, sieges, fortunes that 
they have passed;'’ while they glide rapidly and silently over their 
iloinestic habits and feelings, employments and ainiisemeiits. The 
eflTect of this inistake.is chiefly felt, when; at the distance of cen- 
turies, habits and manners have undergone a complete revolution, 
and that which was familiar and ccfmmon-phacc to the writer, gra- 
dually overspread with tlie dust and weather^sUiina of aiiliiiuity, 
lias become to the reader a matter of doubt, tjtiriosity and con- 
jecture. When wc look back to Some name which has survived 
the influence of time, ancf endeavour from th^ bare and meagre 
memorials of his conduct public occasions to reali'^e to our- 
selves the portrait of the man as a whole, how much do We regret 
the absence of those details and , still-life accompaniments^ 
M itiiout w liich the pif.tyre wears So shapOwy and unreal ;m aspect ; 
how anxious do we feel to be informed bow this *nian of courts 
and baitlo'fields looked, when, throwing aside the holiday garb of 
his public appearance, he resumed the qiiiet undreSs of every- 
iia\ twisteiK c — what were his loves and enjoyments, (us nmuse- 
nu Ills, his friendships, Iiis prejudices — whether he rose late or 
rally, prosed much in conversation, drank not* wisely, but loo 
ne]f,” and paid bis debts regularly, or not at all. Nay, at the 
distance of a century or too, even hisVardrobe becomes a inatici 
ill vvliich we ati, ibtef^ated, as tending to the cdmplefencss .ukI 
coherency of ^picture which is presented to the mind’s t yc; 
and we feeT indebted to ihc a|itii|itariau who lakes the tr/)uble, by 
recovering ^ statc-pSpn' office his tsiylor's accounys (p ro- 
bably tmpaid), td^fbnn us whether he wore u pca-green slaslTetT 
d<mUet or an Ofabgd ;:faw^ey. The S^peclaror And Tatfcr, for in- 
^ande, arc already acqu^mig in this Way an interest wliich at first 
they did nol^ possess^ aa correct and lively -ketches djP^hese little 
peculiarities of dms, mandlS^^ and customs, for which we should 
search; in va^ii in more ela1>oratc productions of the day, and 
which, though only removed from us by a century, ha vb already 
begun fb assume dn antiquarian dignity our eyes. Mofttaflguc’s 
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gossip about liis tastes and pc|soiial impertinent as it may 

have appeared to his cotcmporaries, is po w to us among the most 
intercHting portions of hia desultory csftays. What would \vc not 
give for a luitiute description of a clay at Tusci/iiim with Cicero, 
or a faithful record of one of Caesarea youthful days of mingled 
business and revelry, philosophy andfoH^ ! llowtJelightful would 
it be, if> instead of having to collect our ideas of the mysteries of 
the Roman toilette and domestic economy front- such works as 
Botti'ger’s Sabina, and Moiners, we could, ju some unexplored re- 
cess in Pompeii or Herculaneum, come suddenly upon a genuine 
number of the Diurtialia, or Augustan Gazette, with its medley 
of scandal, advertisements, fashionable departures from Rome for 
or the Cunr{)agna, Patrician alliauces in higli life by special 
license of the Poiitifex Maximus, gallantries of*' an angant per- 
sonage,’* the injW pantomime by P) lades or his rival fiathyllus,'^ 
or tlie last interesting gastrouoniical arrival of Rulupian oysters 
fresh from Britain if Hence it is that Pliny’s Letters, formal as 
they are, and the Nodes of Aulus Gellitis, are interesting from 
the glimpses they afford into the private life of the time. Hence 
also such a work as Pepys’s Memoirs, with all its details of eating 
and drinking, his deep meditations on new suits, even amidst 
the horrors of the plague of London, his minute descriptions of 
masquerades and junketing parties of all kinds, partly from its 
spirit of perfect naivete and candour, partly from the graphic 
■truth with which it delineates scencvs^ or wlpch wc find elsewhere 
but scattered und imperfect notices, possesses for the present age 
an iiuercst which few modem memoirs, though dealing with more 
stirring periods and events of greater public importance, i an hope 
to ohtaiiir 

W'liai Pepys’s work is to the times of Charles II. these M* moirs 
of Hans von Stihweiiiichen are to the private life of the'»German.s 
iu the sixteenth century. His life falls within a period when the 
vast change in muimei's and the habits of society, produced by 
the discoveries in science and strange revolutions of empire and 
opinion vyhich the first half of the sixteenth vceutury^ witnessed, 
give a peculiar interest to these sketches of ^ T[^he Loves, Plea- 
sutes and'l^fo the (.iennuti$,’’r(^ the editoCii^les this mito- 
"-fwography): open-heartednOss of the 1(|ariator ; hia love 

of good eatiug, 4 nd still inpre of good dimki^; and his admira* 
tioii of fine dresses, in which he rivals hiniiBelf; bis frugality 
ill his owiLiDase, with his liberality towai^i his prodigal and bank- 
rupt mas^r, impart an amusing per^nal utid. individual interest 
lo these antiquarian or political details* ^ : 


• T-iciu Aiihal. i. d U 


f ^ttvciial, iv. 141. 
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At tbe time when, oiuftikiiight |0{in^ence8 his aiito*biogruphy, 
the internal feutls and dvseiisions 'Germany had, iiiidci; the 
rising ascendancy of the IJotise of Austria, been in some measure; 
eoinposed; the iisurpation of tlie nobles considerably checked; 
the rights of the citi/eti recognised; the police of the country 
protected by sfsiiidiiig armies agmnst the recurrence of anarchy or , 
the dominion of Faustrecht;’’ the peasant, though stilla vafsal, 
beginning to sleep wdthiii his cot(uge and beneath bis vine-tree in 
peace, safe from the sudden invasion of the robber cbic.ds, who 
non no longer secure in their mountain fortresses, $hu‘c the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, were gradually endeavouring to procure; by 
industry tniid the cultivation of the spil the means of subsistence, 
which th<*y had fonnerly drawn from robbery and violence. In- 
telligence was rapidly diffusing itself with the incrcaseof printing;* 
tiic sciences, the production.s, the wealth and* literature of other 
countries w ere fiiidiiig their Avay into this vast empire. In religion, 
the long-established dominion of ^ome, consecrated as it seemed 
by irnnietiiorial possession and early prejudices, had been every- 
where shaken to its foundations, and in mgny jplaces trampled in 
the clns(, by the energy of Luther. 'J'be spell which had feltercMl 
inquiry in matters of fakh was dissolved, and* those principles 
which had at first been asserted in the discussion of religious* 
questions were speedily trSsisferred to secular affairs and the polU 
tical relations of the ruler and the subject. In politics, the dawn 
of popular iiistitutiyns ViuJ unity ainotng the German body be- 
comes perceptible; in^ manners, an iMreasc of extravagance and 
pomp, a gradual desertion of the baronial castle for the court, 
and a relaxation in the sLiffncbs of ceremonial forms. In morals, 
ihe good effects of the change of things was, perhaps^ more pro- 
blematical. The admirers of the good old times might say willi 
some truth, that with the rudeness of the feuilal system and its 
buitastic ustkges, much w hich was really worthy and valuable in it 
had been swept away; that artifice Jiad too often succeeded to 
open violence, and deceitful smoothness to rough sincerity of de- 
meanour; calculation dud manceuvritig to straight-forward ^iin])li- ' 
city and self-dic^tion. The Belial of feud and warfare had only 
been replaced Iby the Man^on of trade and avarice, and Gc*r- 
in^y, in her state of existcncei looked as if a turbulent arivry « 
had suddenly inarbhed, off her so]l,^aiid left their deserted camp 
aa n market-piiice for friars and suttlers to cheat and wrangle in. 

Life, in short, had afieady begun to Ussunie its pij^^saic aspect, 
and the reSder who opens ^hese memoirs of the sixte^tb century^ 
in the hope of tfndiog tfaept gilded by any of the Imgeriiig glories* 
of chivaliy^ win sooii be disenchanted. Kven her 0 , apd at this 
early period, he will be able to trace the increasing 
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of the needful” over tlr^dhwn of a national debt, 

the maliiriiy of pawn-*brdl^iiig hid cenp. per and the rapid 
advanue of th6se days when no mail used but his Majesty's, 
and the w andering kuigbt wijh his lance tind palfrey 'gives way to 
the commercial traveller tritb hk gig and pattem*4:ard. Indeed , 
ill one art, of which we niodern?* arc M little too ajit to claim the 
solo credit invention' — wc mean the art of raiding the wind, or 

living at the expense of our neighbours — we doubt very much 
whether any ihtiig of importance could be Uiddcd to the discove- 
ries of Duke Henry of J^iegniu, the honoured master of ouf Silc- 
hiaii knight. Quecrvmia pecumii primum was bis motto, 
and that of all connected vviUi him, to hi$ dying day, and in this 
line, lii« fertililj^ of invention, boundless assurance, and ea^iy 
condescension towards his victims, render these memoirs a most 
interesting contribution to the philosophy of Tick,” and valua- 
ble as a practical guide to the art even in the tiiiicteentli century. 
Not that our h6to, however, amidst this system of swindling and 
nioney-inakirig, is altogether deficient in some of the better fea- 
tures of the times of chivalry: he is no fire-eater, no doubt, and 
looks attentively ibt both sides of his cpin before be parts wdth it; 
but something of the true heart and de»/olion of Gbtz and Sick- 
*ingeij, of SclmrtHri^^d Ilothenhkhu, he inherits and displays in 
the steadifress of his ^adherence to Ifis ruined and even selfish 
master Duke Henry, and in that constant service of the antique 
W'orld” with which he devotes his |7ursc%'uidrhi3 personal labours 
to one who in many cases Repays them with the characteristic in- , 
gratitude of tlie prodigal. * 

llan>s’s parents W'ere Protestants, both of nqble families in Sile- 
sia; and youUg Schweimeben, who w'as horn in lo.V2, was cdn- 
l iiiod till liis nfailh year at His paternal castle of Merkschui/, his 
time being divided between his studies a( the village school, and 
the pastoral, though somewhat peculiar cmpteymefit for the htir 
of two noble bouses^ with <iixtetai qtort^fgs (which he takes 
care to set forth Ut lungtii), of herding gee$e itibotnt.* Some- 
times ^bidt lubotif vyas vuned by searching for in, the stables 
aiid among the cdrn, on w Wch occasions his fibber used to’ fe*^ 
ward him^ Successful, withhli ftw tcfppet ct^, At the 

nbiyvas transferrejl to Liegtd^ ♦frbere ihe old^ke, 
Frederick Ifl. ♦as at that tijme delahied ih 4;itst€^ on account Of 
his debts; inf a' species of miprisonment'^hin of courts 

Succeeding;»n ejttravagant father, he Iiadibereas^ ehfimnfoiis 
/extent the%ebts Of the state, til! at test bOtki deposed by 

the authority of thA ^mnperor, and th^ du^edbm to bis 
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son Henry, he being b^ened, lulweyer,%tth the mainteuauce of 
liis fiuhrr and his family, Vnd %\iiii the ilisrharge, as far as prac- 
ticable, of his clebts4 Hdhiry — of thriftless fa1;faer thriftless son” 
-instead of ptiythg off any part of these, soon mada niatters, ns 
vye shall afterwards see, mtich 'wtorse. It was while the old duke 
was residing irt custoilia^t laeffMf^ that jfioung Sehweinicheii was 
introduced to Itimi and where he became the companion ^d. 
fellovv-sUidcnt of the young Duke Henry. Here he found 
advantage of a sn^U allowance of pocket money which his father 
hud maile him. Young as hfe was, he soon contrived to discover 
that his tutor at court was a great admirer of the fair sea, and liy 
enabling him to gratify his tastes in this way by a few of the silver 
grosclien he had been allowed for the purejiase of books, he 
escaped with only two floggings during hit' ineufitbeuoy. At* 
court he acted as page, and ailLerwards as cellar-master, a situ- 
ation whicli seems to have been by no means a sinecure, for the 
duke generally refused to go to*bed when tipsy^ and Hans was 
obliged on such occasions to carry him thither, and sleep in tfie 
room with him. From this situation, however, such as it was, 
he w as removed for a time, in coitsc4|ueiice of having been em- 
ployed as the uiiconscioSis instrument in circulating a pasqiiil 
against the duke, and rest^j^red again to his old batintSi though not 
exactly his old Arcadian oArupations and ornithological pursuits, 
at Merkschutz. . ^ 

I'wo traits in his ^character here bej^an to dcvolapc ihenisOivck, 
sit first sight a little ificoiisistciit, but wbicb Hans ihroirgbaiitcon- 
trivrd to reconcile wonderfully with each other*’ first is a 
strr)i)'j, regard fiu* what is ooinmoiily called the iiiaiiirchance, 
which maiiifi sls itself in a most careful annual enumertition of tlie 
prifcs of corn and grain, and regular entries of every disburseinenl 
inndc himself, froiii tavern-bills to knightly entertaiiunents, tra- 
veling expenses, wedding and fiweral charges — a practice which 
he continues tp "Jlie other is a fancy for dress worthy 

of Pepys or Sir; Piercie fiihafton himself. dwells with thc^ 
delight of a lai^ on a fustian suit and silk barret-cap, given him * 
by his father be went to school at Goldberg, and a long 

dangling vvhite feather, whioR" Was the gift of his mother;^ as also 
oil anther drealpsuit with one leg yellow and the other Black,' in 
whieh he exhlra^ iculjr journey to Xnblin, in which be BcCoin- 
pained the ; ,lSrdi((!eUme« the fwo pr(»pensitips to which we 
have alludiid am, tip together iit rathei a siiTgolat^ manner, 

and rotnided ^ sentiment. This yesr," observes, 

he, after flia mother's deaUi, which happened when htr was six- 

, *Vol.i. p. 45. 
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teen, my allowance from ttiyi^ father |ira5 .el^eu thalers sixteen 
silver grosclien, and I was dressed in ^mourning. God give mo 
good fortune and happiness iti time to &ame. Amen, This year 
the grain was sold at the following prices,^* See. 

All those affectionate rcmlnisdbnces of the departed glories of 
his wardrobe, obd the frequent attendances at wedtiang feasts, for 
which he had exchanged his care of the geese, it may be imagined ' 
are symplomatic of an early disposition on the jjart of Hans to 
‘vcconunend himself to the fair sex, and accordingly he seems to 
have been a practised gallant and almost indispensable gqest at 
all the dances and merry-makings in the neighbourhood of Gold- 
berg. One of his chief favourites was Catherine, the daughter 
of old Albert Bock, who used to drink to him in Latin, and Hans 
• was very glad to find he was able U> answer her in the same lan- 
guage, the only good result it would dppear of his Goldberg 
education, or his studies under the amorous pedagogue of Liegnitz. 
Ill the course of a few^ years more we find him more seriously in- 
volved in a love passage with a lady of Swabia, whom lie had 
encountered as usual nt a w^edding, but this connection was broken 
off by the unlucky accident of the lady proving a motlier before 
she could become a^wife. Next year, however, he dales as the 
conimencenient of his first serious attachment, of which he speaks 
with a degree of mystery. ** This yeaff*,*^ says he, I experienced 
for the first time what love w'as, having fallen in love with a 
uiaiden so that I could not Mec]>. But"! never had the boldness 
to disclose it, W^heu and wliereupon 1 conclude that first love is 
deepest. This year has flown by withont my being aware of it.” 

It would, perhaps, have been well if Hans had not rcsorUul to 
other inoctes of making time fly, but sine Cerere et Bacclio 
iViget X’enusi” And his drinking powers, which afterwaiils com- 
manded the admiration of his cotempornnes, begun about this 
time to be developed. The practice of .irinking to excess, always 
the vice of the northern nations, had not, "among other abuses, 
b<?on much affected by the KetbrmatibnV On the contrary, sove- 
reigna« prided themselves on maintaining at thieir court some 
fellow, often a fool, or dwarf, wdio would undet^Vc to challenge, 
and lay under the table in fair cdnxbat any stranger whom the 
"Tourt Ulight think it hospitable to place in that horkoutal pp^sitton. 
Hans’s coup d*essai in the art took place pn one occasion wlieii 
bis father had invited some young men, ^ the lidlgkhourbood td 
accompMliy him to a wedding, and like that;:<tf the it was a 
coup de*\naitre/’ ' - 

Among ,thc party,” says be, was C^psit Ec^e von TScheswitz, a 
young hot%lobd/ with him I entered the lists at the wine. As I 
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was unaccustomed to itj atid drauk f&elv, it not long bclorc I was 
under the table^ and so drunk that l|k)uld Oi^ther wnlk^ nor stand, nor 
speaks but was cairied like a c^ad wat*' 1 slept two nights and 
two days on end^ tilL every one thought I would die^ But> (^od be 
praisech matters turned out l|^ttcr. And since then I have learned nut 
only how to drink^but have got a tolerable assurance that it would be ik) 
easy matter for any one to intoxicate tue» and since then 1 have continued 
the practice stotUly^ whether for nqt health and happiness, I shaQ men* 
tioh in another place*** ; ' ' 

Wc cainiof perceive from hb Memoirs that cither his licalth or 

peace of mind suffered materially from this habits though it 
occasionally placed^ him iui situations which were coniic enough. 
On oiib^tcasion at Gustrow^ ill Mecklenburg, where he. had hi tai 
carousing with his conipaiiionsi the servant being rather dilatory 
in bringing a torch, the whole parly appear 40 have fallen down 
stairs. IJans was no where to be found, but next moniing he was * 
discovered, like a second Rcgulus, in an empty wine cask, which 
lay conveniently at the bottom of the stairs to receive him, and in 
which he had passed the nidit iii a state of insensibility. The. 
only moral, however, whicli he seems to deduce from this caias- 
troplic is, that master and servant ought not to get drunk at the 
same time, for he blames nobody but the servant, who was not 
sufficiently sober to light jl/cm down. Some years afterwards he 
performed a lemurkable feat in this way at Fetlensbcrg, when on a 
visit along with his muster Ijie duke to the .court of Nassau, and 
where his character as a potent drinker soon came to be known, 

I Ians having of course ivken good care that it should not be hiel 
under a bu.shel. On this occasion he twice drank off’ the welcome 
cup, containing three quarts of wine, and left a poor courtier, who 
had been rush enough to do him reason in a similar draught, 
uttt rly cxtiiiguishccl on the floor, i^ud, indeed, until the gout 
and the iniirniitics of old age diminished bis exhaustive powers, 
he sf'cms to have been regarded 011 all hallos as ajnost sueccssfiii 
and formidable toper. 

^ut there were better traits in the (baractei; of* the young Hans 
than drinking ami n)crry«iuakmg ; namely, his dutiful affection to 
his father and mother, of whom he never speaks but w ith d(;voted 
attachment ao(i.>eal feeling. His mother died suddenly during 
his absence with nis father iii-lfolaud- 

inhere camci^^ys he, intjlUgciicerto my father and nipclf, m we 
were on the father vdsfaed tosec his clear wife and 1 my 

mother again make ail speed, for there was 00 hq()e 

bfher life. a%d a,iid evil message >0 my fuller, and to me 

particularly, Ibf X khcHiV I was ter beloved Hans. And ttiougjii we w'oiild 
gladly have hurried oO, U cpul^ not be done on account gt the robbers 
who were lying irt wait fojr the, duke’s party, and Would willingly have; 
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plundered tlie silver \vaggD|i$) soijpritli grief beart were compclltcl 
to reumia wHb tl»c rest Vft rWbed Kalis^. From thence we tra- 
velled night and day, aDcl,ii*^tiied Kptne on the 1 3th of May, about 
five ill tiic evening, after atf afisc^j^ce of cfeveii wfecks, liut when we 
came itjio tlic court at Mcrksclmtz/ my falJ»er and ^ leained the inelaii- 
choly nows that -my de*-!!* mother had died ®oa the 2d of May, and had 
been buried in tbe'cbutch at Merkscluitz the Sunday^ before we arrived, 
which was no joyful fettirn to us. I would rather that the. Poles had 
slain me outright than have experieWed the sore hearths griefs on iiiy 
homecoming. Nor was it less bearUbreaking to my dear father, but 
was the meiins of shortening his life. But when I began to reflect there- 
after that 1 was a man and siibject to grief, and that it was God’s gf»od 
will and providence that my dear inothershould be jUtkm from the world 
during my absence, I resigned her, and with grief and sorrow, and childish 
tears put on lay nioiwning; lamenting this year not inercly with my 
outward garb^ but with ciiristian mourning of heart and cotiutcnuncc, 
.. slaying as inupb at home as possible.” 

in being imiw twenty -one, ho followed in the suite of the 

young dukoH, Henry and rrotlorick, to Mecklenburgh; and, in 
I A? 4, w*e find him dividing lijs tiiiie* pretty much between iho 
court and Ids jpatemal mansion. Whether these visits to the court 
were ovviiig to the good looks of the ladies or not lie professes 
himself unable to say, but from the animated description which 
he gives of the garden of the court at yegnitz at lids liiuc, (ijcre 
is little doubt they hod a large sharcrin the matter, lie is ainiost 
betrayed into poetry when describing the goodness of the wiiie.s, 
the s\ve*itucs8 of the inOsic, the gaiety of the dances, the beauty 
of the women, and the grace artd coiidesfcoii^iou of the couit. 

'' There was no sorrow or mourniiig. Nothing but delight and joy. 
If i had been to fall from Heaven on any spot on earthy it would have 
lieeu among the ladies at Liegnitz 1 would have lighted ; for ///» ;«■ were 
daily sports^of riding, ninaing at the ring, dancing, and other times, 
very pleasing to the youug folks, of wdiom I was one.” 

It must be admitted, however, that FIar.?*’s proceedingi, with u- 
>gaid to the fair sex were very peculiar, and the more so wdieii '.\(i 
consider the extreme animaiion and interest with which he aiw'ays 
approaches the subject- Tn most of^his youtliful attachments we 
find him proceeding with the greatest possible . fire and vivacity 
for a time, but the 'moment he sees that matters are coming to a 
{mint,. ho cools, perceives that Heav«n has determined other wise^^ 
"a|id with the mutit perfect sang froid lets the muster drop. .,Tbis. 
is very amusingly displayedrin an affair 4tb^t. this time with the 
yauthful daug|Lter of Simon Prcimni^>^!;^ bint of the 

liaison occurs in an entry made by on occ^ 

sion of reemrng a« invitation 
to be present aitflSer servant's weddE^/ ^^| sa^'^ 
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Hans, the invitation was uo| on axxpunt of the uKiid but 

•the misUesSi lier iiajug||||er Jiiiigf^' went notvviili- 

staudiiig^ apd slipr% lind the in fuH train. 

Tlie young lady waa ooly about years old, and bad a fortune 

ut* 10,000 rix tbaWft, whidl.thc duke would willingly hatro ussi|j|ited to 
me. 1 bad no dislike to the maiden* $bc was fond of eating sugar, 
whieii f bought for her at cKflerent tlipcs,- and once to the extent of two 
(lollai-s at a time. 1 might have been easily induced to marry tier^ for 
iny father would huye liked the connection, and her guardians wer^Jn 
favour of it/^ ' 

'I'be Fran KiuUt^ten.no dottbi endeavoured to iiijniv her tyy 
some calumnious reports, os to her. ]iersonal habits^ her inability to 
cook, ai|d so forth, but timse do not seem materially to Itave in- 
fliionccd bfm, for he bad sense enougli to sec that tlie^e observa- 
tions were dictated by mere envy, the lady KittUutSin having u 
daughter of her own for whom she wished to seciire fahn. iStill 
be keeps dawdling on for aboiti two yi^ars, merely remarking that 
both he and Ins intended were very young* It seemed, however, 
as if tnutters would now be brought to a point, for a certain 
Nickel Geisler, an old bachelor, whom he describes as looking 
more like a Jew^ than a nobleman, about this time canie forward 
as a suitor to tlie young ludy^, Uis pretensions being sanctioned 
hy her iiiuther and guardians, she* sent privately for Hans, and 
conimiinicutcd to him her distress. One would buve thougjht there 
would now have been an end of bis irresolution, but llans told 
her with much gravity, that he felt- persuaded it was not die will 
of Heaven that lie slmuld\ij;trry for throo years to come; that she* 
might consult her uwn'wisbes, and either take the old Jew or 
leave him, but that if slio intended to wait for him (Hans) .she 
must do 80 for three years at least. ** This answer,” as might be 
e.xpecled, “ pleased her not iuucIk!’ She turned from him 
weeping, and told him she would wait fO;^ {lim as long as he 
wished. ^To this appeal tjans made no reply. * 

Aleantime Gcisler laid his, proposals before the duke, who 
thinking the matoh betWjpep <Haiis and the young lady a very 
eligible* one> wiling .tp .give him an opportunity of redeem iug 
the titpe before too late, sent him a message by bis diam- 

berlain, that thi| the day vvhen the bridal wreath wa.s to he 
gtyeu to, the ia^y^^nd that she '^nd tlie duke wished that 
should slipr^apd ^y hedd oi the wreath before old (J^isler. 
I^his adyice agam ' h dilate of perplexity. 

Invas so agibtj^4^^.^y^e, ^ cruf, into a cold sweat, 

I cicitild not time spiu Luless, for?( |ett as if I 

should say no, bhf upon nothing. Till at la%t, while I 

was endf^avourmg ^ seemed to wbispei* in my ear— Take 
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not the wreath j take not the li^rcath. And so I stinted up> and said^ 
that I thanked his highness for tlSfi favour,, but my aifaira suited not .witli 
marriage. When I had said this. I felt ifiy heart suddenly quite light 
and joyful, from which I conclude that was iiot the will of God, for 
otherwise there was no impediment* on the face of the earth, 'flic 
maiden was young and beautiful, gentle mid rich, and would willinglY 
have taken me 5 while I, on the bthcr handi was in the very flower of 
iny age, and at that very time of li^e best suited for m^j^rriage, according 
to the provci l), four years before beard-cutting and four years after is the 
time to maiTy, But God is all-powerful, what he wills not comes not 
to pass. In this way the nianiage was put off, which I have never had 
occasion to repent. Aiul so ended my second coiirUhip, from which I 
gather that it was not the will of Ghd.*’ 

And so ended also Iiis third, for in the course of a few pages 
more wv find liiiu uttering die same sentiment of resignation on 
tin: termination of another brief liaison with the daughter of the 
lady of Kittlitzen^ 

Memitime his ibastcr, Duke Henry’s pecuniary cmbarrasmenls 
had increased to such a height that he was obliged to commence 
a .system of begging, ^swindling, and free c|uarlers in all corners 
Cierniaiiy, which he pursued steadily from 157^ to lo7(). In this 
wandering and disreputable life, Hans w^us iiis constant companion, 
and the person on whom the obnoxious duty of raising the .sup- 
plies very often devolved* Henry kc^it moving with his whole 
suite from town to town, borrowing,, on all hands, from princes 
of the empire, nobles, ladies, abbots, inuis, peasunl.s, Jews, 
dwarfs; from any one, in short, who, decoyed by his plausible 
manners, would either lend or make 'liini'^a present of any sum 
how'cver small. Twice in the course of these rumbles lie was 
lUTCsted for debt, at Cologne and at Emmerich, till at last, after 
increasing his debts to an extent wliicli made those of his father 
appear a^niere cyplicr, and spending, among the rest, about half 
die patrimony of poor Hans, w'ho coiitinuud to supply ins extra- 
vagance to theia.sl, he was deposed by the Emperor in 'Io70, and 
the duki'doni given to his younger br other Frederick. ' ' 

To Hans himself, still itf the floWer of ;^oiitk, and with a natural 
lt)\e of rambling and adventure, this life of altermtte beggary and 
hplcndoiir, to-day feasting with counts of the empire or enjoying 
the splendid hospitality of the Puggers of Augsburg, (tlieii among 
the most distinguished mevchants^iir Europe,) to-morrow pawning 
Jewell and even dresses to raise the neqt^ssar^ i^nds for traveUiug 
or subsistence ; with its risks and dangi^y its rapid changes ch 
scene and society, was not’ without c^shfe^ble attraction. ^In 
1576 he attended Henry into Poland^ to which the 

duke hai at that time some pretensions; ana the account which 
our biographer givOs of their visit to Gracow^ affords no bad spe- 
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* uifucn dbiuf^er o| |ifocttf<}ing8. Among 

tWir other ra«4^8.1!Mte Ho[(i^^^ Jllie house of tin* 

woivode/t*!!* l5wvf»l[^^v'fioS<L j^haM he 'is as anxious Lo 
secure,' in order , to view^upon the ihrOCte. .The ban* 

qiiet Was a splebdra odiAiJlM the b fa^ of .the ddte repeatedly 
iiiuttkas,king of sincerity wf their, 

allegiance ^by befeuking «ii«^en their hUds. ‘ lacing 
succeeded) jqid wl^jlitp (Wtty so freely hftd thetlikke 

indulged, thWbf ^'$H»er the ne^jWtity of being snmortdd on 
his horsb two^f hil ettendimblxtr'hftiode home. Vyben Ildns, 
who bad eherge the duke’s werdrohe, came to undeest him aa 
usual, be peireewed^^t his consternation that a jewel at^ chain of 
the v^e of l 7 , 0 Q(ridx>dollid'S,aud a purse, copiaiiiing |00 ftorins, 
w i-rc both gone. It was in vain to put ai^ qnetiyk*^ to hjsj^cc, 
he was 111 no condition td answer; while HaiukotHeW^, who had 
ably seconded his master at the supper table; wat Wet Us little 
prepared to follow out the examination. No remedy remained 
but to go to bed and endeavour m sleep off bis intoxictUoii. 

V Drunk as ( was, however,” said ^he* dept jimt lil^te.” , 
When w ith the morning cool reflection camb, afl tne mformaflon 
the duke could give as to. the misdng articles was, that ^ring the' 
dance he had given the chain to one person to hold, ind we purse 
to aiiuthei , but to whom he had totally fo^d^,. Hh(|S was in 
despaii, and went out to tyke cotmsel with bit In 

going out he met his father, vfho, to hit greaereBef, told niu that 
as they were leaVihg the banquet thp night before, a ‘Pole had pot 
into bts bands a purse* contawing 100 florins, which he supposed • 
must be the duke’s, and *So it ‘proved to* be, This raised Hans’s 
spit its, but still the more important artieW was missing. But m 
about an hour came another Pede inquiring for the duke's ebam- 
bcilain, and produced the chain and jawd perfectly safe, d* Thus,” 
sa.\ s Mans, '* our mourning was tpmed into joy* Hafli rewarded 
h» honesty cheaply enough by tai^ him to his lodgihgSr drinking 
with him, and finally prMCodng him with « donation of ten floiins, 
which he received mntittidO, “ f must say,” he ob- 

smes, ** these wedkvaa dliMintt Poles as'poe ifould i^h to meet 
with..r...<Tbanke^lHUid^o4 'oim helped me odt.of.this sdrapei” 

. In Augsburg, to Wfiidh ffie doU and b^tw^t-liko troop of 
attendants next rOmoved» be ortstaivpd to lesy eoa^of Iris heaviest 
eeotfjibiMions. 4|n jgwhUj^ dldly , « «wBiii»-whMi|.^ri nWear^ 
to Ipivb beeneadMiKlt^ Jpfcg UMi ynrM m the 

. tMi||teries of the wOb, foqueidbr io the >^nt 

‘ of 800 os‘ folW^info.poftibw 

uayawtulw 

this time Augsburg ri^ed ^ose of 
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the V enetian nobiUty during tba beat daya of her conunerce. The 
welbknown mercbaif^ Fogger of Augsbtn^'o* whose purse Ilans» 
on behalf of the duke. seenu to hate very dctenuined 

attack, though widioiltt tucoss, porrioned fata daughter nitli 
S0O,CX3() nx dollars. H« cntertanUTd the duke in the must 
sumptuous manner^ but on pretext tbid' he dutd made large ad- 
vauces for the King of Spain, declin^ fais propo^ for a loan of 
4000 dfallefe* The only present which he was disposed to make 
luin, namely, a ship of glass cunningly wrought by some Venetian 
artist, was broken by the awkwardness of Hans as he was placing 
it upon the table. Having faded with Fngger, be next tried his 
powers of pelrsuasion on the town council, and wtmderful to say, 
succeeded iii obtaining fioin them a loan of lOOO doUars, on the 
duke’s acknowledgment, for a y«*ar and without interest. The 
force of spotting could no fuither go. The whole of this sum 
was applied in satisfying the landlord’s bill, who had already be> 
romu clatnorotts ’for payment. 'L'his supply, however, enabled 
the duke for sonm time longer to protiact bis career of dissipation 
at Augsbuig. Some particulars which Hans gives as to a ball at 
which he was present aio cunous. He had been invited to the 
inarits^c of a nobleman of the place, and the duke, who felt 
auMous to get admission into the party, picvailcd upon [Ians to 
take him with him as bis servant. " i'know not how it was, how- 
ever,’’ adds Hans, but tlie servant managed to get so ii|>sy, 1 
was obliged to lead him away.” Tfac duke havmg beiuie night 
slept off his intoxication, sent a message boldly to the bridegroom, 
to say he would be happy to make one of Jub party m the evening, 
and the bridegroom, much flattered by the pioposM, immediately 
Sint a cariiage,to conduct his Highness to the banquet. 

** In AugiAnpg U is the custom at dances that two persons, dicssid in 
long red c&sfat' trimmed with white ermine, begin the dance, and no one 
IS .tllowcd to begin till they have set the example and performed the 
iiguic. Wfaeti they turn, the ethers adiO must do the same, .md 
when they embrace each other in tfas duics^ ||hi dancers do the same. 
Ami these persons are offeu^^itlbed faeflieAdMfad fay the young men to 
embrace each other pretty fioqieol^, tluU fA^ maylwve to opportunity 
of doing the same mth Uiefr partners. I ham done so mytto, and fo; 
half-a*dmlm have pwwnccd many a pleasant fang ’fai the course of the 
dance. My tomuet semma 1^ now /igm faeec^ my loid andLmaster. 
When I saw him, i asked bis grace faoW fan bad ptoie thimw''? ’ He 
answeifad> that he came there because fau kHW dsM were to be Rnmy 
lair dames there who had a nflbd' to me, Uiiid'fflmt Juf Was afnld of me, 
mid wished topnmt my bring etitniBped^'^ AddItMy I must Conflus} 
that In aU wy ii^.tfaim 1 never kadMld o« *w these, fat 

thi^ wereweventwii sH; all drecsed dhfgesfa tofliMe tfan bride, 

and tovared alt ebaiog and^JjfiMiidi,. And flw ball fanrgu and 
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bambome, «bd $Uv«v one jnigbt liare taken 

it for tin tiiM w we kfogdon of ftoineo* 1 was tery joyous, 

for as I said, tbr udb^yrere fidCt abbice, cooiieons aod bind in talk. 
In tbe evimnig I atkuddtf » rlidk maidtp of the boostTof l^berg bonie 
to bei: fothei's bonsOt St iritt^akNd ber iaiber’s foitone exreeddd tnolons 
of gold. I was lecwdAl y Uia *4 if I'M bean a count, and nobly 
treated} staged two bbars iMld ciyeyeint^Mf Then hci fathtf, as was 
the enstom in the piaefo i^veyed we bonfo to my lodjdog ui a ooaeb, 
uttuded with foflttbw. # > • . I ofoW wiidisd Sdab a lifo might i«l for 
many yCan,” 

But tboae golden times in Au^btng could not Inst lobg. Tlio 
woithy c^wens begaii to get 'dred of tbo expensive amusement of 
( ntcrtiimng this brainless prodigal duke ; his swpbes from the 
gaming table became less frequent ; and with all Hans's exertions 
III the hiiaiice depaitment} the funds began to fair. Ott one occa^ 
Sion Hans wab ob^ed to sell a eham which his father had given 
him, lui sixty«iive amhu's,wliietl the duko wrth coiisnutmate effron* 
tcry poeketcil, and oven lefosed Hans the loon of six dollars of liis 
own money, a piece of ingi atitude which naturally vexed him iitttclt< 
Matters at Inst came to a ensis « hen they readtra Cologne. Here 
the duke had rontrtved to run op a bill Of abodt one ttaousabd 
dollars, and the host, like bis'brother of Augsburg, became cla- 
morous ioi payment. Two Veeks did Hans continue to put him 
off on some pietext or others but at last it became ob'vious that 
no alternative remained but' phymcnt or impfistmpiifob Hans's 
ioimer success with the tov^n coilheil of Augsburg suggested to 
ins master tbe plan of 11rjing«his ctoqoenCe upon tlie magjstiacy 
of Cologne^ and accordingly he received full powers to treat with 
them foi a loan of ten thousand doltars. ilani wet leceivcdby 
them with all unaginabic lespecb and delivered hi presence of the 
council a long oration, to which 'ia all probalnlity tKey^istened 
with the mofe patience, ^hat, bke Yorick with the Franciscan, 
they bad pifedetci mined not tolendhiina single sous.* Hewas con- 
ducted back onder a guard of honour, and informed that the council 
would send a wntten swwcr in'afow deys* Accordingly, m due 
time, appeared tbe iMtoj^ of town coupc^ vtho took their 
revere upon Hans ill a s^|t^h aS long and as pypocriticallywe- 
spectful as his owU, tSestoWiflg.man) compKnUtota upon his elo- 
quent but cooclttuhm wridk thtr’ihtormation council were 

uwiw AmiAcessiti^pf abatdqtely refmmig the luasg^bpt had Vsit 
hispMoea (KreseiRihi hri^ jtnph||i llnrips'‘'*T|fmr t^poHNjtou 
nsaHy1iad,tW|Bmm)idlntdae^ ^ : 

In the ^am nl^Mne ii!$«mejihtressea.atitved>t^«iu^^ 
ing mtettij^mme 4M;^>thim^e'duk«sioiii jmlH bean 

taken frem hkoriuid sSeott to lirwwer Fredcnck, ^ fourth of 

A A Si 
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tliat name. .And iioW tnipe liostjdes{^airiii^ of payment by meaiib 
of negotiation, took tbe step of iayiiig^ ac^t; to the extent of 
his bill, wliich had mounted flip to'i^54 doDaiS| on the borsee 
gpd fuinitiire of the dUke^ al|of wl^k were immediately inven- 
toried and taken possession of by thi officers jlnder form pf law. 
it was lu vain that Hans ei|de|ivoured t6 soften the obdurate 
cieditor \ it was in vain that the ditke pleaded Us privilege as an 
electoral prince of the empire. I'he electoral chamber of Cologne 
replied that their jurisdiction entitled thifttlf to ariest even tiu 

5 odds of * the emperor himself; though^ in 'cotisideradon of the 
uke’s rank; his person should icmaiii untouched. Accordingly, 
the horses and ratriagos of the duke were sold to extent oi 
the debt; and so ended their compulsory sojouru in Cologne, the 
lattci part ot which had been rendered more disagreeable bj the 
pirvuluncc of a destiuctue pesUh iicg.* H,ans"s only piccaution 
was a very simple one. He believed, he say^ it was impossible 
he should die ot the disease. He contented hiotscif with taking a 
little vinegar and diy toast cveiy morning, — which he followed up 
by liberal allowances of liquor in the evening. 

Enimdri<;h, to which j^he duke leinovcd in the course of bis 
"iambics, Han^ recoids an odd adventure with a spirit or monster 
, of some Und who haunted theii lodgings, and who seems to have 
had ipany of the piopensities and playful gambols ot our own 
Rotnn Goodfellow : — 

‘‘ Two niglits before/* says hs;,^^ a spit it or goblin had washed all the 
rooms, put the hoftse to nphts^ and in^deAbe beds. On the tbiid night 
the creatum c/ittie to my bed ; it had d clidi. such as dwarfs generally 
bear, and it its wings over my bead. When I awoke and saw it, 1 
Was terrified, and was about to call out, but his grace being asleep, I let 
it alone, and reocuiimended mytelf to God. As theie were lights in the 
clmuiber/l saw that the creature mired into a coiner ot the lo » n and 
laughed. • la ^he moining i told the duke, who nould not believe me. 
The next nlgh\ being a little diunk, i wos^ai^cep ; so the effisturu came 
to Hcihmg, who lay beside mt in b^. cr^d out, * O help me, 
holy Viigin Though I fvsard well, 1 let him alone 

and said nothing, 'rhea the itiy hide,. Hod laughed 

loudly and vanished, but so that t wist not^ere il disf&peared* 

the inorning I told the maids to the house, and advised them to 
keep the ghost away/ or else be wopld {rvObniiUy ‘suffer foi* bi$ visits. 

they Were gliftf ftpkt I seenhlm; they toW me 

1 yfity>dity since he came tqnid fif9t } up) that I #^do ^ 

thing tb him, for Us long append | atid !»/ master should tw for- ^ 

tuTiate. * * 

^ After day^ ^k^doh^ngnots^kud things 

* MWoSh^^l, in w ingoing Wey wet^uQ pUsoA dleaneu and polished. 
Thej told me l^'pMld give him somt^bing to driok,, the whieb 1 did, 
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and usually ktd for him milk W beer, mixed 'with boney and 
sugar. He would ndibie to jl when be ikoii^he nodding ivHh bis 

bead to me as I lay^lhi £ed^ and dilakjtn me, which I have often seen. 
And as' long as the goblin continued p appear, the duke gnd Oil of ns 
enjoyed gaSi lack ai^ nrosp^y. Nor dtd 1 after the first time feel any 
terror, except once, wwh waaitie }as| tii^c; I saw him. His grace harm- 
ing risen early m«wi^l^tis^told me to strike light and waken the page 
who made hia lemonade for him, The pages ilept in the chamber above 
the duke's, to which the ascent wttt by a w inding stair. Whefn 1 had got 
about half up stairs, the monster mkt me so suddenly that I was dtead- 
iully teinfied and knew not w(ia| to dp. He went by me so close that 1 
touched him } then began to laugh, and said, ' Thou knowdst not thy 
iortune,l)ut foou wilt soon know bow It shall faie with thee.' After this 
ho was seefpof none, and since his.disappeaiancc little luck foil to the 
shaic of my master and myself/* 

The following gentle passage of aims, which also took plac^ at < 
Kmnierich, is more oiiginal than chivalious : — • 

The duke bad a Captain Grotticken in his service, who talked M If 
lie would eat up all mankind. One evening he had a quarrel with a 
Nethei lander, and each challenged the other. 1 parted theii;i th^t night, 
but next moining came the Nethetlandcr to call out OroUidken. ^ Jp^rot- 
tickcD, who bad a wooden leg. unloosed it softly in* bed^ aitd'kcpt the 
Nethcilandcr engaged in cot|,Ver8ation^ t!ir he thought he had' hiui 
within bis reach, and then rising up in bed, he smote the Nethetlandcr . 
with the w^ooden leg over the Apek, and laid him flat on the ground. He 
got up, however, shortly, and made the best pf bis way out > and to 
ended the scuffle, for he did^ot chaUefige him agpitl^' 

At Emmcfrich a second strfest of the«duke’8 gooiJa and chattels* 
took place ; and noW| unable any longer to keep off the evil day, 
the duke decamped one morning^ leaving on the tkbleii note for 
Hans, in which he concluded^ " 1 will not pillow fny head ib idle- 
ness. Money, with God’s help^ I v^ill havfi, that We iiaay get out 
of this vjle cotmtiyi and awa^ from this people. And so good 
^ mprrow, dw Hans. — Henry." ^ 

*<Tfaus said the dith^rr:tW did the duke Jlnfer;" and Hans, 
adopting bfoexapiple imd iodbedtately set about* raising 

five hutted dolbirlt^ )^{edge^ a Jew naiped Humpel, u feat . 
which be successfoi^y d^omplished# j|Ui^ther contribution of 
one hundred from smiiMihal/dL. in wlfose hoosohdhad lived, en- 
abled fatm finally to, mjsk4a|9f^|otio retteM^m Emmerich. 

H ia oeedfom 10 mis life 

of^avidndlmratfd^^wi^^ add he^pi^y; for 

enough suffirlentTy ^uie of 

the early life. ' It tm a great 

deal for his nat|g|jry^ gdfld feeTing*^ thi^ when he . 

abhfidonabis bis pabemal castle and 
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msTfies, he accius never to bai(!i» rdlapse^ intP ttie former free end 
eeey habits, or tp have tlmnght for on instMK of wandering be- 
yond his confine* On ))is rttum, iodebd, httbad at first a good ' 
deal on his hands. ‘Bis fawer WM detidt hi^ fortune almost 
ruined, his fomily depending oja him tof support p» that when he 
ie\isited his home, in >677, after nn absence of years and a 
half, he* says, that ** much as be liad wished fot^his^ return, he at 
first longed as eagerly to be gone agaip.^ Hfs was now 
passed between the court at Liegnitz^ where he ictau^ bis situa- 
tion of Uofmeister, and occasional visits to Schweuiicimn, w here 
matters were managed by his brother. In his coaduding refior- 
tions on the year- 157tl, he observes, ** 1 have been oblij'ed this 
year, as becomes a young man, to bestir myself in my einploy- 
nient, have bad but tew days of idleness, and truly eaten tuy bread 
in file sweat of my brow. And though I have met with many 
annoyances, and bitter winds have blown upon me, I have not 
heeded them, but let tlicm blow ovei . I have done my duty, and 
not left undone what I knew to he right." 

His otdadiness was peihaps secured by another event which 
now took jptace. With all his irresolution in matters matrimo- 
nial, the time was drawing near when the inconstant was to be 
fi;^d. 'nmyoung lady of Scbellrndotff bad long been a favourite 
with himj» hot in ms usual vamllating way be had kept wavering 
ond maoceuvrin^ for. years, widiout coming to tho point, notwith- 
standing many mvitotions fir<wt the young lady’s mother, who at 
last began to think the case Was hopelbss. . Hans, however, was 
really in eariiest this time. ^'I went," skys he, to Ileiusdorf, 
where I stayed two days and courted the youn^ la^. I meant 
veiy tiuly by b«r,and was liglttsotty to pait. She tpld' me not to 
many tiUJi muno again^ ana ao 1 departed in God’s name. The 
young ladyrs ^o^er had told her not to aet b(.i heart cD me ; that 
I was ^ courtier and would de^ve hetykoA that I would set off ^ 
and no one coiftd tell when 1 m^bt pet^ agmt But the young ' 
lady wpuld not be persua^eil g^ed/but remained firm.” 
Her firmness, Hans tefia US, wthf for foeb manage 

sfaortiy afterwards took piacO withgK#J(iHiap, the whole court 
assismg at tl^e nuptials, A acMH^ bill of fare Is added 
by Hpoi. gs a i^,of *f piece iustinc^fe’/ relative to the magnifi- 
rcu^yii^lsa|»muw otfoe 

We umst p<pv makcv mther a 4«afisifiou from fois 

scene of* gaiety of g^ig ^ UQscMmg tables to the 

“ funeral b^ke^ygl^ts,’’ sotia*«}«iRs,tMfoninm^ were de- 

stbed to ad^ 9*^’ 

• sent opr Svnfo^t^ki»yht to oUr reafibr^ fiig jfiMI ef voutli is nearly 
extinct, thi^lnitw^B'o^ita fifilies, Ooc^bUlfi flotation. 
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are gone ; he is become a femeat^ and a peacemaker in his neigh- 
bourhood ; one by eftief old friends and relatioiis have dropped 
ofF» and he begins to feel somewAat solitary in his pitgrimage 
through life ; gout and o(i|er ailf|ent8, the Icgititnatf otfs{#ring 
of those carousalaVlUch bad onci crowned him with glory, arc 
beginning to br^ak. ddwm his strong frame, when they are sud** 
deiily fottoKed by a more serious* and irrejMrable blow, in the 
death of his wife. There is so much good feeling and natural 
pathos in his account of her loss, which took place in 1^1, that 
we laiinot better conclude than by some extracts from his journal 
dcsriiptiie of that event. She had been ill for nearly a year 
before, and although constantly attended by two physician^, 

** which,” as Hans obseives,**^ cost me* a deal of money in medi- 
cines,” gradually grew worse. 

When she pciceivcd that her time in this world could not be long, 
she thought of ihc as her true husband ; and, to prove the truth of her love 
to me, directed lici and my confidential fricna, the Oouniellor Antony 
SchoJtZy to make her testament, whcreki she left to me all htt effects, 
except twenty Hungatian florins, winch were to be senf aftedr her death 
to iicr Sister, Frau ifesc Manschwitr ^ which testament she then, asSooU 
as It w’as leady, with great eagerness and joy deposited in the Chanhoiy. 
Nest day she, with much piety,. received the sacrament in her own dbam- 
her, Aili i these Gbiistian duties were performed, she said to me, * Now 
I have fliubhrd what I have to do iti this world* Let God call me when 
lie pleases, he will find me ready. His will is mine.* » As heg swell- 
ing became greatei, she said tjp me, * Dear heart, you see my stay m this 
WO] Id cannot be much Idlig^r, biA bear it wi^U patience. ^We have lived ^ 
long in love and truth with each other, have borne many caLes and 
juurh grief and want together, and still the greatest sorrow remains fpr 
YOU, to bear my loss. A^ for me, nw sorrowb will he pver. I have 
borne many an annoyance quietly ^at 1 migl^ not make you angry. So 
when God sbidl take me from the world, do not refine nor meve budly, 
that God in beaVim may not he offended > but mourn anil maout for me 
Uke.a Christian, not like a beaUien, and .think that we shall meet again 
at the last day In peater joy than hise* X/ay me in the eaith honourably, 
Y)ut wUbofit fomfg eoA bjury mk.^tbin the eburob, that you also may be 
beside me/ Ifow dmly I felt in my heart all these heartbreaking words 
all good men will reaoMy briieve i they penetrated through mariow and 
bonei, through heart avi)|,4Mmb « this I promised, with weeptng eyes 
and sad heart, to perform. . , • mease coifttnued to increase, 

notfVlthstanding W OssSdu|ly of ipt ^yttoiaui* all my exeAlons, 
my dear wife h^mwtisiOdk^ jnd mml times her speech 

fidied her. Chi fbo Htfi sfeie^^ jjfjf m% ^ dear hemt. lufer sad is 
parting I NoW I pray i^yoU*'agJiin, 

as I did be&rd, tlmt^wben caU you too away, you will cavsv 

yourself to be laidb^te mh.;^ nW Qod bifss you, andlteep you 

>'cU iO body and hereafter to eternal life, "ns ( hope 

m his grace it siu^^lmn^e 'Aiid observp, when night aud 
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day divide, will be tbe hour of mV to lieaivenly father. I«f 

1 am unable to speaks jf»r^^beat& me, imd inako.^e^3d Psalm> ** the 
JLiOJd's my bbcpberd^’* be sung tb me. jl woidd^^ with it in my cm*. " 
And, DOW 1 pray yoa diange^m^ place, jmd lay my bed under tlte win* 
dow/ — which was done. Tbwli^t speech cf iny dfar wife sanlt sorrow- 
fully into my heait, and with haymaking ^p^ief aid I thda receive her 
blessing. Aftci this she spoke ngthiug hot uiewWpsds, and about mid- 
night ran into a state of complete weakness, fircMSildiicb, however, she 
was a little revived by applications of different kinds, still the 

whole night. Next morning was Palm Sutidhy, and Heir Merten, the 
curate, came over to her, prayed beside her, and comforted her, and 
asked her if she was willing to die when her hour should coide. Theicon 
she lifted up liei hands and said yes. hhe spoke no more; .but during 
the player she made signs that she prayed too; alter this she said no- 
thing to me on otheib, but lay still with her eyes closed, till one o’clock, 
when, without a stzuggle, she died, here inLiegnitz, in my house, in tbe 
uppei cbuuihcr,' and ueai the window looking Into the street. The deep 
giiefand desolation which this sepaiation left in my heart, as if it would 
have burst with soirow, 1 cannot express, but w*ill leave it to every ho- 
nest mind to imagine. After this breach in my house ot mourning, 1 
had t|m cuipse diessed in her grw clothes, which she bad caused my 
Ulster to tUhke duting her lifetimC covered with a dark cloak and de- 
Cfently veiM, and placed it on a table till the coffin should be pre« 

^ paced. It was aftmwards placed in a well-pitched coffin, and lights 
' turned for three days and niglils round it, while I attiicd inysdf in 
mournings A sosrowful Palm £iundayr and a heart-breakiug maityi’s 
week has this been to me%, 1 had Jlived twenty years and fne weeks in 
^ peaceful and contented mattlagi? ww my^lear wife, who now sleeps m 
' God ; while at-home and^m beidtfa, I cad saj' we had never for a single 
night slept apart,, nor gone la rest hut in p^ace and l^indness with each 
other, and l^us these twenty yms bad scemecl to me but a brief time. 
Much sorrow, much apxicty and suffering had we home together ; thice 
children she had brought to me alive into the woild, though God has 
taken them all again. And during these twenty 1^ mauifested 

to me all love and truth, and, tended me 4n my Jnim|MckiiUSse8 vyi^b a 
cure for which in this world 1 cUnne^ herjnbut God willwe- 

ward her lichly for it in anothcf.’' v j ^ ^ , 

With this touebirfg ^iutu^ out , ll'esfyp of the 

honost-hearted old Swabm bis wife fifteen 

years. >v{n ttie Chdreh of wliegnit^ a square stone, 

on whidb is keuljpttl^d a rtide the deceased in armour^ 

iHVbi$' and oiieev which biji4osty bAnneir still 
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Akt. IV.'^Com^^eraHons sutja Piche jie ia Bethiite^ Pa A. 

dcf'llf Jonkaire« "Paris. 1880. 8vo. 

•Tins is a respecliSt'e oainpfi1et,Jbn a subject of considerable im- 
portance, and we $la^y fvail oirselves of Its appearancc« to lay 
before our Kaddb some accoiin] of the progress and present state 
of the Whale 'Pisberyt " We snail, howcvcri take a good deal 
wider ridige tha'n is takeu by th^ author of the pamphlet. 

It is probably true, as bds been sometimes contended, that the 
Norwegians occksionally cap'tuied tlie whale before auy othet' 
European nation engaged in so perilous an enterpiiae. But the 
early efforts of the Norwegians were not ronducied on. any sys- 
tematic plan, and should be regarded only i|t the same point of 
viewr as the fishing expeditions of tlie Esquimaux. The Biscay- 
ans were certainly the first people who prosecuted the Whale 
Fishery us a legulai coinmeicial pursuit. They carried it on with 
gieat vigour aud success in the twelfth, thirteenth. and fourteenth 
centuries. In 1S61 a fitlie was laid upon the tohgues of whales 
impoited into Bayonne, they being then a highly esteemed species 
of tood. In 1.138, Edward IJ^l. relinquished to Peter de Puyaiine 
a duty of £6 sterling a wbale^^aid on those broi^ht into the poit 
of Biarritz; to indemnify Jiim for the extraordinary expenses he 
had incurred in fitting eut a fleet for the service of his Majesty. 
This f,ict proves beyond, dispute that the fishery carried on fioiu 
• Biarritz at the period referred to must have been very consider., 
able indeed ; and it was also prosecuted to ‘a great extent fioin 
Cibourre, Vieux *Bou%ait, and subsequently from Rochelle and 
other places.* . * . • 

The, whales captured by the Biscayans were not so largo as 
those tiiat are taken iq the Po]kr.seas, aud are su^osed to have 
been attraci^ed soudiward in pursuit of hcrringif. l%ey were not 
very pr^uc^e of oil, but tneir flesh w^s used as an article ol 
food,*arid ti|( whalebone was applied to a variety nf useful pui- 
' poses, and ‘brought a very high price. 

.This branch pf industry ceased long since, and from the same 
cause that bas^Uccarioned the cessation of thp Whale Fishery in 
many other pfacds— the want of fish. Whether it were that the 
whales, from a sense, ^ the- dangejv to which they exposed them- 
selves in coming dalliildlidils, no l^ger left the Icy Sea, or that the 
breed had bberi neaifly.’delftroyed^" oertaia it is that tliey^giadually 
became less wtfnetqmildttd Biy#f Biscay, and at length ceased 
almost entire, tbersea. And die fi^ts being 

obligedjto pU^e 1^ g^^ttWon tffe baiks of.Ne-W^ndiaiid 
and fhe coastr^f Bnaeh fisheiy rapidlg felt off. 

l*»o. Pwi*, 
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The voyages of the Dutch and En^iah to tbn^hrdiern Occan„ 
in order, if possibie, to ducover a passage tintMgh it to India, 
though tlioy failed of their maih onject, bid Ojp^ the haunts of* 
the whale. The compaoions ol Barei^ who discovered Spite* 
beigiii in 15U6, and of Hudso^ who soon ufiihr eaplorOd the 
same seas, rOpiesented to their aiuntmnon the an^asing nhuiber 
of whales with which they weretrrowded, Ve^iels were in con- 
sequence fitted out for the N oilhern Whaie Fishery by &e English 
and Dutch, the harpooneis and a pait of the crew being Biscay- 
* ans. They did not, however, confine fiieir effoita to a fair com- 
petition with each other as fishers. The Muscovy Company ob- 
tained a loyal chartei, piohibiting the ships of all other nations 
from fishing iii the seas tound Spitebctgen, on pretext of its 
having been first discovered by Sii I fugh Willoughby. There 
can, however, be no doubt that Barente, and not Sir Hugh, was 
its original discoverer; though, supposing that the fact had been 
otherwise, the attempt to exclude otlier nations from the sur- 


lounding seas, on such a ground,.was not one that could be tnle- 
latcd. The Dutch, who were then pioinpt to embark in cvciy 
commercial purshit that gave any hopes of success, eagerly 
entenid on this ifew career, and stmt ojut ships fitted equally foi 
the purposes of fishing, and' of defciicO' against the attack'* of 
others. 'Fhe Muscovy Company having attempted to vindicate 
,it8 pretensions by forces several encounters took place between • 
their slups and thosia of the Dutch, The conviction at length 
became general that there Was* room’ enpu^ for all parties in the 
Noitham saaaji and in order to avoid the ctiance of coming into 
collision with each other, they parcelled Spitebergeuandthpadja- * 
cent ocean into districts, which yrere respectively assigia^} to the 
English, Dutob, Hambuighers, French, Danes, ficc. 

'Pile Dutdi being thus left to prosecute dm fisheiy nrilhout'’ 
having tivrir attention diverted by hostile a^cVs,bpC^^ acquired < 
a decided superioi tty orer all their comnatitoi^. 

When the Euiopeans first begap |p ttroaecntei the 4<>hpry op 
the coast of Spitebei^n, whalea «Nh 4 «veiyirii«re fodnd in vast 


.tnv symptoina of 'fear, dm surreund#^ «^s ani crowded all 
the bays, ^Theic dquunf was in eoad^MMWse n compar^ydty 
easy task, end Hlect, Which ikwe|,i|terwaids neh^atw' 


to abandon, fixlfil 


boil thofilubW'od,glihi« 
die oil and Wnalebo^* ‘*4 
vivid idea of the ekttdiil 



ftdh fishery. 
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in tho middle of iieventeetith cevitary, than the fact thaf they 
constructed a coOiitlderable village^ the hou?ies of which wore all 
pieviously prepared in Hcdlandl on the fdk of Amsterdam, on 
the northern shore of Si^herg^^ to which they gave the, appro- 
priate name of Smeercfiberg^-^ mhis was the giand rende/Aous of 
the X)ut<^ whale sdliips* and amply piovided with boilers, 
tauks> and t)very sort of apparatus required for ptepunng the oil 
and the bofic. But this was not all. The whale fleets wqro 
attended by a number of provision sliips, tin* cargoes of which 
wire landed at Smeerenbcrg> which abounded dm mg the busy 
season with well-furnished ^hops, good inns^&c.; so that many of 
ihc conveniences and enjoymlmts of Amsteidam were found 
within about cleteii degrees of the l^ole! It is paiticulaily men- 
tioned that the sailois and others every morning supplied 
with what a Dutchman regards as a \ery great luxury-^^Ao^ ro//s, 
for breakfast* Batavia and Smceienberg we^e founded nearly at 
the same peiiod^ and it was for a considetable tjme doubted whe- > 
tlicj the latter was not the'most important estab1ishmetii.t 

Dunng the flourishing period of the Dutch fishery^ the quan- 
tity of oil made in thelNortht^was so gieat that it could not be 
carried home by the whale ships; and every veai vessels were 
^eut out in ballast to assist m impotiitig the piodfuce of the fisheiy. 

But the same caus^ tliat had destioyed the iishery of the 
Biscay aus> ruined that wliich was carried on in the immediate ^ 
iicighboiiiiiood of hpit/bergen. Whales became gradually leas 
common, and moie^and^ore timid and difficult to catch. 
rctieafcd first to the ofpeir sVas, and then to the great banks of icc 
oil the eastern coast of Greenland* W hen die site of the fishery 
had been thus remov^ to a vciy great tjistahee from Splubeigon, 
the most.ecdtipmical plan was found to be tp sdnd^the blubber 
direct to Holland. Smeereuberg was in eonseqiionce totally dc- 
seitedvsaitd ib|r position is iio*^ with difficulty discoverable. 

- But tb'ouj^ very extensive^^ the Dutch Whale ‘Fishery was not, 
during the fiist wrty years of its existence, very profitoble. This 
arose fiom tha of the fight to carry it on having 

been conceded**^ to m exclusive company. The wastes 
insepatablc fiom such gr^t associattolqsb the wastefolimss^nd un- 
faithfulness of i^ho leere much more intent upon 

advancmg thc^c ^terei|R than those of the Comnany, in- 
creased the out^s so,iiittciHfh%%th6 remms, great as they werc\ 
prpved JitUe mom thdm, and the fishery 

was confined wi^in Tar iiai^taair,i^<W than it would o^b^rwise 

» I * ■ " ■" * •• '■ i > « M n ■"f* ■" . “ .■•i«ir(*illHilgp Ilffp 

** From imeren, is mstlp Sfi4 bSfi a awaCtsla^ 
t De Hf^toke 4^ FMMlr k p, 4S. 
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have leached. But after veriou^ prolongatt6liii''of the chattel of 
the first Compa^j, and the formation of some ones* the trade 
was finally tin own open in 16412. The effe^ of this measure 
were tpost salutary, and afford olae of the most Striking examples 
to be met with ot the advantagel of comp^fition, Witliin a 
It \v }cars the fishery was va;|tly extended; and^l^ougb it became 
piogressively moie and more difficult from thej^&King scaicit^ of 
fish, it proved, notwithstanding these disadvantages, more profit- 
able to the private adventurers than it had ever been to the Com- 
pany; and continued for above a century « to be prosecuted with 
equal energy and success. The iamous John de Witt has alluded 
as follows to this change in the mode of coiidurtiag the trade: — 

" In this icspect,” say^ he, ‘Mt is worthy of observation that the an- 
thoured Greenland Company made heietoforc little piofit by then hshciy, 
because of the gieat chaigc of setting out then ships, and that the train- 
oil, Unbbei and whale-fins weie not well made, handled, or cuicd , and 
being brought hithei and put into warehouses, were not sold soon enough, 
nor to the Company’s best advantage. Whereas now that every one 
equips their veasds at the cheapest tate, follow their fishing diligently, 
and manage cUl caiefully, the blubbei, tiain-oil and whale-fins ate em- 
ployed for so many uses in seveial countiics, that they can sell tbCm 
with that convcniency, that though there cue tamjifteen skips fof one that 
*fonnei ly saUed <mt oj Holland hn that nLcoicaC and consequently each of 
them could not take so many whales as heictomre, and notwithstanding 
^ the new prohibitioii of France and otliei countries to impoit these com- 
incxlitics} and tliopgb there is greater plenty of them impoited by om 
fishers — yet those commodities are so nofthe raised in the value above 
what they were wjiilst tbcie was a compail/, that the conimoa.inbabit- 
ants do cx^rpise that fisbeiy with profits to the much greater benefit of 
oui COUUI17 ^kan when it was (under the management of a Company) 
cairied on but by a few.”* ^ 

The privttd ships sent by the ibtktch to the Whale Fisliefy 
were fitted out on a principle that seemred the iiUi|Ost^e<:^fiomy 
and vigilance oo the part of eveiy one The 

hull of the vessel was furnished by aiV tndividual who commonly 
took upon himself the ofike tSf a saQ^makef^ sd^jAied ffic 

^^ils, a coopei Jthe casksi 0^6 pUirried 
tuiers in the undertaking. The hmtijg brought to Holland 
" and disposed of, each person shfiiei||t} according to 

fais projfiortion of the <4^ut6t. ThUfMikw wdk hired^on the same 
pmcipie; 80 Ihftt one had "dNl^tive"' to is^rt to 

see that 'utrere andWhaf ^^ose , 

that c0tl|^ vMSh ikl^0d>eat Kfuifs. 

This ha 

pthcr cotfim* in 
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Holland. It appears to us that it anight be adj^s^iUagcousl} intio- 
duced into other yd ventuies. ' ‘ ' ^ 

When ill its nMkst ftourisbing state, towaids the l060, the 
Dutch Whale Fishciy en^plo)^ about £00 ships, and 14,0CKi 
sailors. % * ^ f * 

The English Whale Fisheryllike that of Holland, was oiigiii- 
ally cariicd o« by an exclusive association. I'h 9 Musfovy Com- 
pany was, indeed* speedily diiven from the field; but it was ini-* 
mediately succeeded by others tliat did not pro\c more fortunate^ 
111 1726 the South Sea Company embaikcd largely in the trade* 
and prosecuted it for eight years, at the end of which, having lost 
a large aum> they gave it up. But tlie legislature having resolvfiid 
to support the trade, granted, in 1732, a bounty of twenty shil- 
lings a ton to every ship of more than 200 tons burden engaged 
ill It; but this piemiuin being insufBcient, it was raised, iii 1749* 
to foity shilliiigb a ton, when a number of ships were Atted 
out, us much certainly iii the aitoiition of coTtching the bounty us 
of catching fish. Deceived bv the piospcrous appeargnee of the 
fishery, pailiament imagined tliht it was firmly established, and 
in 1777 the bounty was redtreed to thirty shillings* The effects 
of this reduction showed the factitious natuie of the trade, die 
vessels engaged in it having fallen off in the course of the next 
five yeaib from 106 to* 3{)T To arrest this alarming decline 
tlie bounty was raised to»jt8 old^evel in 1781, and of couise^he 
trade was soon lestoied to its previous Estate of apparent pros*^ 
perity. The hostilities occasioned by the American war reduced 
the Dutch fishery *to«Iess than half i^s previous j^ount/and give 
a proportional extension to that of England. The liouiity which 
had in donsequeUce become very heavy/ ^as reduced, in 1787, to 
thirty shillings a ton; ui 1792 it was further induced, to twenty- 
live shillings; and m 179^ it was reduce, d to twenty shiUings, at 
wluch^suni it continued till 1824, when it ceased.^ 

It Appears from accounts given in Macpbersoifs Annals of 
that tlie total bbutiires paid for the edcourageint nt 
of the Whale/ l^isiiary in the iutervgl between 1760 and 1788, 
amounted to no h^ss tlnm It will be seen fiom the 

official account, whsUH follows, att^ which is now published for 
the lirst time, that there me no means of furnishing any accuiate 
acconnt of the firom the year 17B9 to 1813 

indtisive; abundantly certairf that the 

tofed bountUim^ 1789 to ]824consi- 

dlecabiy exceed^ It ^ Ptire then , we have a sum of up- 

' wards o£ out since l760Mn pro- 

A * II 11^ ■ I I I 1 Si ^ 
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moting the Whale Fisher). Now we believe thftt if we estimate 
the cntiK aveiagc value of the gfoss produce,, of the Northern 
Whale Fishei), (and u is to it only that preceding ^tateiucnts 
apply^) dunug the lasfthrdhoi four yearsj^ at X375|,(XX) a jear, ue 
shall bo about the tnark^ But iftd tbe^«^93CK)4,QOO expended ui 
boUtering up this branch of indit'itry been laid oot as capital in 
afi> ordinary eniploymeot# it wogild have prO^cedh .£ 186,000 a 
^ear of net proht; and deducting thiastfm from the above, there 
leniaiim <mly ^"850,000 to leplacd^tha Capital wasted and ship*) 
lost in carrying on die fisbtiy, and to afford a clear ncUtotial 
profit! Whatevei,therefoic, may be the value of the Whale Fislu i) 
as, a nursery foi seamen, it is absuid to regard it as cOutiibuUiig 
anything to the public wealth. Theicmark of Dr. Franklin, that 
he that draws a dsh out of the sea draws out a piece of silvci , is 
ever iii the inoi^hs of those who aie clamouring for bounties and 
piotection kgainst competitiou. But we apprehend that even 
Franktin himself^ sagkcious as he was, would have found it rather 
difficult to sliCftr how the wealth of those js to be increased who 
in fisbmg up dm piece of silver are obliged to throw unother of 
e(j[ual Value info the sea. We subjdin 


An AcrouAt of the Number of Ships amuallif jUted out m (heat 
liutain/or the Northern %Vhah Fishefy^ oj Out Tonnage and 
Qrem ofsuik Slops, and of the Hounhes paid on their at count 
• from mo to mi. • 


It ears. 

1789 

1790 
1791* 
179JJ V 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 
I860. 
1801 
1802 

1804 

1805 
1808 


>A 


BMpi, 

ir« 

116 

«a 

44 

5f 

60 

oo- 

07 

61 

64 

79 

95 

92'' 

94 

<91 


48,599 

33,233 

334K)6 

264183 

2Si487 

18,386 

11,748 

13,833 

16,371 

18,754 

17,729 

18,^68 

23,539 

28.# 


Men^ 

• • 

4,482' 
4,520 
3,667 
3,210 
2,350 
ijtiai 
* 1,W0 


'“'l' 



Bountiiis paid„ 


MrOieli tiii^'aini4hot^ 
8«iatie4wM4afbeM ’ 
'■^eiuv couwbe 
weredtaHkoyed intbc 
6i« at ,iiie ItUe Cns- 
tom fiouw. 
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Veara, 

Sbi|>»> 

Tnna. 

Meu. 

Baoitrie^ puiil. 
£. i. 

1814 

1)2 

30,570 

4,708 

43,799 11 

1813 

134 

43,320 

5,783 

41,487 14 

18J6 

130 

41.767 1 

f>,542 

42,7-46 

1817 

la^ . 

, «.548 1 

5,768 

43,461 6 

18)8 

140 

.45.040 » 

5,903 . 

43,806 .1 

1819 

410 

45,09.3 . 

6.291 

43.051 8 

44,749 18 

1620 

142 . 

45,092 

6,137 

182) 

140 

44,864 

6,074 

42,164 0 

1822 

124 

.38,182 

5,234 

32,347 4 

1823 

120 

37,628 

4,984 

32,980 2 

1824 

112 

35,194 

4,867 

29,131 15 


John Covkv, 

* Reg. Gen. of Shipping. 

OfTice of Ttegfifrar GcDeraf of SliSpping, 

Custom lioo^, London^ 16Ui Dee. 18 JO. 

Ft is not even certain whether the expend itinre of «£2,50O,00C 
upon bounties would really havi^ had the iflec‘t of establishing the 
Whale Fishery upon a solid founddtioii, but for the oecupattoii of 
Holland by tlie rreucb, and the consemicnt hostilities iii wfaicit 
she was involved witli this coiiiitiy. These did more to pro- 
mote and consolidate the British lishciy than any thing else. The 
wai entirely anniliilated that of the Dutch. And our ^oveimneiit 
liaviiig wisely oftered to tiiedisheis of Holland nil the imuitiuities 
( njoyed by the citizens of Gieat Britain in Uic event of their set* 
tiaig amongst us» many avmled ihen^ehrcs of the invitation, bring- ^ 
iiig with th^ their £a|Vtmi industry aqd akiib Iq consequenci* ^ 
of tliis signal cQ<!:ouragcinent; the Whale Fishery of England was 
piosecuted with greater success thau at any previous period. And 
at the termination of the late war in IB Id, there were |34 valu- 
able ships wnd about 5,800 seamen engaged in the northern fishery, 
and about 30 ships and 800 men in that to the south. 

After ^ace was restored, the English capita(%ts and others 
became apprelienafve lest the Dutch should engage anew with 
their ancient vigour atid^ success in the Whale Fishen’. But 
these apprehensions were witlKMtt any real foundation. The I l(d- 
iaiidersi during the twentjiT fern the;jr had bmn excluded from the 
sea, had lost all that prdiCtkal aonnamlimce with the details of the 
fisliery, for which they h^lotlg^Lee<l fainous, and which is m 
essenthd fo its succem ' attempted to rouseltbetr 

dormant cneritfes premiums and other 

advaamgesi to those Vfab ths t.aiic. Three com* 

paiiies were ja Oariying it 8n. omf at 

Hotterdam, one tt one in Sonth Hollam. Bui 

tbeijr efforts have bean vef; liinited, and 8tto|etber unfortunate. 
In 1896 the company of SoiHihi fiaUand waa dissolved^ w^e that 
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of Ilartingett 4<»6patchedi four 3tii^s> and that ^of Hotteidam tuo. 
In ]8$7» Rotterdam bent only one ship and t^arlingcu two ; and 
in 1828 one solitaiy ship sailed from Uolland, a lecble and la^l 
effbit of the company of Harjingcn ! 

Such has been tlie fate ofWhe Wh^e Fisftery. The 

attempts to levive if failed^ not vbecaase Jthe ships sent out were 
ilhcalculated for the seivice, but because they manned b> 
unskilful seamen. In the early ages of the fisher> this difficulty 
would have been got ovei, because owing to the fewness of com- 
petitor's^ and tlie scanty supply of oil and whale fins, even a small 
cargo brought a high pi ice; but at present, when the fisheiv is 
prosecuted on a very large scale and at a ver> low rate ot profit 
by the English, the Americans, the Hamburgheis, &c. no new 
compctitoi coming into the field could expect to maintain himself 
unless he had nearly equal advantages. The Dutch have, tlioio- 
ioie, doile wisely in withdrawing fioiii the trade. Any attempt 
to establish it by the aid of bounties and other aitificial encou- 
ragements, would be one of which the ultimate success must be 
veiy doubtful^ and which could lead to no really useful lesuit. 
During the twenty years preceding the late French war, the fishery 
of HoUand'was gradually declining, and had, in a great measure, 
ceased to be profitable. It would be folly to endeavour to uist 
auew and at a great expense, a biauch of industry that had becoim^ 
unproductive at a former period, wjfen theie is no ground toi 
supposing tjbut luore productive at this moment. 

Wc have alieai^^ noticed wi^veral changes of the localities in 
"which the Wbl^Ie Fi^liery'bas been caVriedvon at different periods; 
within these fev^ years anoffier has taken place even more im- 
portant The seas bctw'cen Spitzbcrgeii and Greenland aie now^ 
nearly abandoned by the whalers, who resort in preference to 
OuvVs otraits and Baffin’s Bay, or to the sea which washes the 
coast of Greenland. The Dufeh fivhera first ^ 
quent Davis’s Straits in 1710^ and ea tlir vrbales had hitherto 
been pursued into this vast rcceas,^thay tvero found in gr&ajM nuin- 
bers loan in the seas round*Spitxl^t]gen, From about this peiiod 
it was usually resorted' to by Mbmt difoe-tenths bf the Dutch 
ships: It Was not till ^a period that Davis’^ 

Straits beg;an to' be frcqfiented^y IBrogh whalers; and even so 
late as CaptiditSi^mV^ bis elaborate aud^ 

Taluanie work m the, tbal '<;aitied on in the* 

Greenlflbdsfitts vsigby^ ' But within the 

last few yp^ the Wn almost entwely de- 

seg|^ The recently. 

IjipPont by inlets Co the 

wiKward of I^VisV $tiim have made the 

fishaem ^quainted wi%aavftiul and 4^tbail|figeous situations 
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>01 the piostculioii of their buttitie&s, What further revoltiiKius 
the fishery tna} be destined to undergo it is impossible to toir&ce, 
but there can be iittio doubt that the same resiflts that have hap- 
pened elsewheie will happen in Oavis's Straits; and that it^will 
be necessary to pifrsuc the whale |o new and <tpei haps still moie 
inaccessible liaunts. 

The sea in 0!ivis’s Straits is l^ss incominoded with field'^ace 
than the Greenland and Spitzbergen seas^ but it abounds witl^ 
iceberg®.; and the fishery when canied on in Baffin’s Bay and 
Lancaster Sound, is more dangeious, pcihaps^ than any that has 
hitlu ito been attempted. 

I'lie following Tabic gives a view of the pioducc of the 
Noithern Whale Fishery duiiiig the thice yeais ending with 1827* 


Yearn. 

Numbci ot 
Shypa 

Dispatched 

Number of 

W Uale% 
Captuicd. 

Quantity ^ 
of 

Oil. 

Quantity 

of 

Wbalcbone* 

. 




Tons. 

■jMMH 

1825 

110 

:»oi 

6,597 


1826 

94 

510 

7,087 


1827 

88 

,1*155 

13,179 



It appears fioui this and the previous table, tluit the number of 
ships bent out has declined iicaily a half since 1820. Tbo bounty 
was lepealedin lB24,^ud dki'&llips fi tte(l 'out have sinco fallen oiV* 
in the ratio of 1 12 to 88 or 90. This is a suflicieni proof of the 
insecure foundation on which the tiade had pratiously rested. 

The Whale Fishery has. ioi a lengtliened period partaken more 
of the nature of a gamUiug adventuie than of a regular iudus- 
tiious pursuit. Sometimes the ships do not get half a cargo, and 
somctiinea*they come home ckm* The lisk of shipwreck is also 
very i^oiisideiable. It appears from M4. Scoresby’s tables, (vol. ii. 
p. 131,) that of ships sent to the north during the four years 
ending with 18)7* eight lost. Tins period was, bowevet, 
uncommonly free from disaster^ |t would seem, too, that the 
iibk of shipwreck is gi eater in Ugvis^ S^its than in the seas to 
the east of Greenland. In of eixly-thiec ships ^sent to 

Davis’s ^fraitsj, no feii^ thatb^ten 4a(e|!e lost; in 1821,* o8t of 
sevewq^^mne shipsj^ tn 1822, out of sixty 

^hipa,4evcn wetp ldst« JENii dikat sease;ii has in this respect 
been the inos| disaa^Ho^ Ojf eigiiiq*^seved ships tbatfsailed for 
Davis’s Sitraits^ no W%aa^1lkeen, pr twenty^^two per bent, of 
the whole, have be^^ totally 'list; twenqUrfoili returned death or 
without having caug^it a single &]h ; antd* of the remaindor not one 

VOIhi yju ^o. XIT* ^ . B B 
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had a full cargO^ oiil^ ouc or two being half fished! If we eslimate ** 
Uie value of die ships cast away, including the outfit, at «£7,000 
each, the loss, from shipwreck oniy will be Jpt^G.OGO. It seems 
ver> doub^ui whether, in the wesent critical state of the fishery, 
it wi|l| easily recovoj^ from so dfeadful^ blow* i 
A little work on Discovery and Adventures in the Polat Seas 
and Regions,” forming part of the Edinburgh Cabinet Libraiy,” 
and compiled with great care and ahiUi};> was publi^ed in the 
emurso ot the last year. Wc borrow from it the following instinc- 
tive details with, respect to the fishery in 1829» and the changes 
that have taken place during the last twenty years iu the poi ts at 
which the fishery ships aie fitted out. 


RESULT d'-THE FISHERY OF 1829. 


Ports. 

No, oi 

Tonnage* 

Fish. 

Oil. . 

Bone. 

Tons* 

Tobs. 

Cwl. 

Aberdeen • . . 

11 

3>328 

84 

1,171 

63 

19 

Berwick^ . . . 

1 

309 

11 

147 

8 

19 

Dundee . w • 

9 

3,031 

77 

1,005 

54 

Kl 

Hull « . . . . 

33 

10,899 

339 

3,962 

235 

19 

Kirkcaldy. , . 

4 

. 1,2C1 

‘jy 

649 

37 

0 

Leith 

7 

2,393 

71 

862 

48 

4 

London .... 


714 

■ » 

32 

2 

3 

Moiitiose . • . 

- 4* 

1,301 

K« 

481 

27 

11 

Newcastle 

3 

1,103 


541 

29 

10 

Peterhead 


•A429 

Q9 

1,445 

78 

16 

Whitby . . , ♦ 


1,050 

mi 

W 

21 

8 

"J Qtals . • . 

ii 

28,812 j 

871 

10,672 

607 

"lo 


Estimated Vobie^ 

t0,672 tuns of Oil, at 4J25 « « . t . £266,800 
607| tons of Whalebnns^ al » it • 109,360 


£376,150 

^ In the commercial tdhles MAttM ^ the^ House 4rf Cojounoas in 
1830, the entire proceeds lase ye^ar ^ated at ^£428,591 > , 

but this, of coursej includes also t^hery. (X tins amount 

there irere exported to foreign cottotpes, value of '£7SJr49 : IQs* 

6d. and tahmlmt am((HnitW to malmg in all 

^114,416 ;6r. * 

'Ibere has al^ be«n n scmiewW d^gutari^ge in the portly ftom 
whftb the &hery is eUp0y harried ^ all 

the discoveries liiAib fm'far some tltae a co^ 

plete lucmopoly wist pdippimtta formed in that city. 

Even between the yw Ufi% the me^iopolis sent out four 

times tific nuiuber vesilijs tfaht s|Sed any other It was 
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‘ observed, however, that her fishery was, ou -ihe whole, le$s lot (unite 
than that of the new livals which had sprung iip 5 and her mcultHut* 
were so much discouraged, that. In Mr. Scorcsby s lime, they etiiuppcd 
only seventeen or eighteen v^scls. They have since almost eiitiicly 
abandoned the tiade, ciuployine la^t year and the picsent not moie.tliaii 
two ships. • * f ^ ^ 

** Hull early became a rival to JLotnlon, having sent out vessels at the 
very commenccnidht of the fishery. •Althougli checked at first by the 
monopoly of the great companies, as soon as the trade became frOe, she 
]>iosccuted it with dtsiioguishcd success. In the end of the last century 
that town attained and baa ever since preset ved the character of the first 
vvl) ile-hbhing port in Britain. 

M hitby engaged in this pnnuit in 1753, and carried it on tor some 
time with more than common success 5 hut her operations have since 
been much linuted. Livcr|K)ol, after embaiking in the undei taking with 
spirit, has now entirely rcltuqiiishcd it. Meantime the eastern poit^ of 
Scotland have steadily carried on, and even extended their transactions, 
while those of tlic country at laige weic diminishing The increase has 
been most remaikable at Pcteihead , and indeed tiiis town, as compared 
cbpeci.dly with London, must derive great advantage from avoiding, 
both in the outwaid and homcwaid voyages, fiOOi miles of somewhat 
difficult navigation, 

“ The ioUowing summary has been collected from Mr.'Seoresby, as 
tbc average quantity of shipping fitted out in the difierent ports for nine 
years ending with 181H, and Che comparison ol it with the nuihbcr sent 
out in 1830, will show the present state of the trade 

* Average ef 


Enowd — ^B erwick » 
Gritasl/y 
Hull . 
Liverpool 
London 
Lynn • 
Newcastle 
Whitby . 

n^Abcrdcen 1 
^ Banff . n 


Dundeil^ 
GreeiHkrh 
Kiiiumtdy 
KiriiwriJ 
* Leith 
Mpptaflste- 






1910 — IQ. 

.*5 - 

• 14 . 
53§ . 
1% . 
m • 

H .. 
^ \ 
8f . 
914 


I ‘ 
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Of the f)itict}-one i»liips fitted out in 1830, fotsr only weic for 
Greenland. 

VVe liave already seen that, a& a source of national wealth, die 
Wliah Tishcry is of exceedingly littfe importance. Neither does 
It s^'in to be of so much coti^queaqp as a nuiseiy tor seamen as 
is commonly supposed* Thei number of those employed in the 
northern fisher) does not exeped and iWmay be doubted 

whether the casualties to winch they are exposed do not, m a 
public point of view, inoie than balance the increased skill and 
hardihood they acquire fiom being engaged in so peiilous an 
occupation. 

Theie seems no leason to appichend any deficiency in the 
supply of oil train a falling'OlT in the fisheiy. We have seen, 
fioni the ioicgonig statements, that the fish oil imported in 1B29, 
amounted to 10,1)72 tons. But at pieseut about halt tins quan- 
tity of olive oil is annually impoitid; and as olive oil is loaded 
witli a duty of !£8 : 8s. a ton, it is obvious that if this duty 
were reduced, as it ought to be, to ^£3 or £'4 a ton, the increased 
quantity impoited would go far to balance auy falliiig-off it) the 
supply ot train oil. When a coaiset species is requited, rape and 
linseed oil* may be advantageously substituted for that of the 
whale; and that such would be thorase no one can doubt, weir 
tile pioliibitoiy duty of ,£39 ; 18s. a ton, with which it is loaded, 

1 educed to a leasonable amount, tliat is, to ie$s than a tent/i of 
its present iMgivtude. Tallow may also be applied to sevei al 
put poses ^0 the exclusion of traih oil. Although, tbeicfoie, tlx* 

■ Whale Fishsay should dnpliiie, we i>ec5 Qot'fear that any piatci lal 
injury will tlieuce aiise to the industiy of the countiyr, And it 
would be most impolitic to attempt to bolster it up, either by 
resoi ling to .the exploded system of bounties, or by laying heavy 
duties on tile mis or tallow impoited fiom other countries. 

The South Sea Fishery was not prosecuted by the hibglislt 
till about tile tioguming of the Americau war. And aa the Ame- 
ricans had already entered on U witii vigour and sbeoess, fdur 
American harpooners weife sen^ out in each vessel. In 1291, 
seventy-five whale ships were settt to the South Sea, but the 
number has not been so gnNd In 1649 only ftirty-one 

ships weie scot out, of the 10,997 tons, aud cariyiog 

9S7 men. The CaehrtliA, or spSeramo^ whale, is particularly 
abundhnt in the li«i^boiiihi)Na4, of Islands; #ud Mr. 

Crawfurd, in his vaTuaitie work Oft jh© Eastern Arc^peUgo, 
(voK iii. p. 447,) has emteied iitilb’apme detmis to' sboti tHai the 
fisheiy carried ^ thi^ is of gtealar impor^ce tbyn the spice 
trade, tinluoktiy. tlm s^mnwm whkh Mr. Craw- 
furd has founded hht, cqUa^^fir^mos are enfim^ eiitoneous, neither 
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the sliips nor the men employed amounting to nfkoitc than a (ifth 
or sixth pait of what be has represented* 

But errors of this sort abound m the works of those, who had 
better means of coining at tUb tritth|[ Mr* Barrow^ in an ailyjcic 
on the Fisheries, hi the Stmlefnem to the Fncyc/op^dia JirtMn* 
7iica, states the niltnber of Ships fitted out foi the Northern Whale 
F]sh>}ty in 1814 at 143^ and their crews at 7,loO; and he fuither 
states the nttitiber of ships fitted out for the sou them fishery m 
1 8 i ) at 107, and their crews at 8,2 10. In point of fact, however, 
oiil\ i 12 whale ships cleared out for the noitli in 1814, cairying 
4,708 men, and in 181 j only twenty-two whale ships cleared out 
fui the southi carrying 592 men! II9W Mr. Barrow, who has 
access to official documents^ should hu\c given the sanction of his 
authoiity to so erroneous an estimate, wc know not* In the same 
article Mr. Barrow estimates the entiie annual value of the British 
fisheries of all sorts at <£8,300, (XX). But wcie this the place to 
enter upon the investigation, it uoiilc^ be very eus> to show that 111 
latiiig it at o^'S, 500,000, we shall certainly be beyond the mark. 

Wc annex a detailed account of the pi ogress of the Southern 
Whale Fisheiy since 1814. 

• ' . * . . 
An AcemtfU of the Number of Ships annually JiUd (mi in Great Britainf^ 

uilh thdt Tonnage and Crams, "for the Souihem 1f%alc Fishery j and if 
ihc Bounties on thetr Account from 1814 to 1824^ loA inclusive. 


Yeus. 

Sbip». * 

, I'.w. 


BonntiM paid 
£. 

1814 

30 

8,999 

794 

5,600 

1815 

22 

6,983 

592 

8,000 

i«16. 

34 

10,332 

852 '• 

.4,500 

1817 

42 

14,785 

1,201 

• 

10,000 

1818 

58 

.18..214 

1,643 

6,600 

1819 

47 

14, $38 

1,343 

9,100 

1820 

08 ^ 

19,?!^’ 

H * * 

9,100. 

1821 

♦ 

30 

■ ji^' , 

:xm' 

V 

8,300 

1822 

. 44 

.1,022 

7.4fl8^ 

1823 

39 

17,6* 

1.546 

6,800 

1824 

- 31 

9.12! 

796 

7,300a.‘ 
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4n Account of the Number of Hhtps fitted mt m the iffeteni Ports of 
iruat /Jntawj {^prufying tht same) fot the Soutktm Whole Fuhtrp, 
ihn Tonnage, and the Numbp of Men m Board, durtng the Thee 
mding 5th ofJmmrp, t830* p 


Year ending 


Vear ending }•» Y^ ending 


5tli January, 1828. | 5th Janoary, 1829* I 5th J^utiuaiy, 1830. 



bhips. 

Tods. 

Men. 

London . . 

31 

10,158 

874 

Greenock . 

2 

216 

28 


Toss. 

Men. 

Ships. 

7,000 

ml. 

.604 

81 



Office of Hegistrar General of Shipping, 
C UBtom-Houao, London^ Dec. 16, ie30« 


JOHN COVEY, 

Reg- Gen* ef Slapping. 


For a lengthottcd period the Americans have prosecuted the 
Whale Fishery with greater vigour and success peihaps^ any 
other people. They commenced \t in 1 (> 90 , and for about fifty 
years found an ample supply of fihh on tiicur own ««hores« Bui 
the whale having abandoned them, the ‘American navigators 
entered With exi^raOrdinary ardour into the fisheries carried on in 
the noithern and soutWn oepans. Fiom 1771 to 1775, Massa- 
chusetts en^loyed annually 180 vessels, tfairying 13,820 tons, ui 
the former, and ldl vessels, carrving 14,026 tons in the latter. 
Mr. Burke, in his famoua speecfi on Amciican affairs in 1774, 
advene^ to this wonderful display of daring enterprise as follows: 

As to the wealth/* said he, which the colonists have drawn from 
the sea by their fisheries, you had all that i4atter fiilly t^ened at your 
bar. You snfhly thought these acqt^tious of value, f0r*%hey seemed 
to excite your envy, and yet the sphl^ by which that* enterprising em- 
ployment tiHt> been exercised o« rather, fn my opinion, to have raised 
esteem and adinliatlofi* And [ .Sir, whnt in the wprld is equal to 
it ? Pass by the other part?, at -the manner in which the New 

England p^le carry on While we foUoW them 

among the^irembfing inountt^ t ^dtd them penjktratifig loto 

the^eepestfhnwnrece^Mk^ ^ ^jfMDaikfadtraits: while wc arc 

lookiod for theih bemiath Cirde, we h^ that fikey have 

pierced into thelMtosi^ ^ } fbat^ttey are at ^ anti- 
podes and engaged mv^lhe of the south. Falkland 

Maud, which seei^ Up lamote* am IWt romantic ^ object for the 
grasp df nationidwibitibn/ift bnt#S^^ m4 mting^pUteq for their vie 
torious indhslry.*^ Mbr'is h> them 

than the acetmitflatM WiiQ^ of bofili pote. > We learn tliat while some 
of«thehi draw the line dr strike the l^npoon dn the coast o| Africa, other*; 
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• rttii tlip longitade and pdme their gigantic gam^ idxmg the co'^M of 
Brazil. No 8ea^*bilt what Is vexed with their fi«^herth8. No c lunate, 

« that is not witness of their toils. Neither the perseTamnee ot Holland, 
nor the activity dT France^ nor the dexterotis and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise ever canied this nmst pcrflotis mode of hardy industry* to the 
extent to vthieh u fias been pursued by this recent pcome^ a peo]^ who 
are still in the gfistle and tiol hardened into manhood/' 

The unfortttiiate war thkt broke out soon* after this speech was 
delivered^ checked for a Mrhile the progtess of the fishery; but it 
was resumed with renewed vigour as soon as peace Was restored. 
'Flu* American fishery has been principally carried on from Nan* 
luc ket and New Bedford in Massachusetts ; and foi a considerable 
time past the ships have mostly resorted to the southein seas. 

AUhough/’ says Mr, Pitkin,* Great Britain has, ak various 
times, given large bounties to her ships employed in this fisheiy,^ 
yet the wbaieinen of Nantucket and New Bedford, unprotected*^ 
and unsupported by any thins but Ihcir own Industry and enter- 
piise, have generally been able to meet their competitors in a 
ioieigu inaiket/’ * 

Prance, whicji preceded the. other nations of Europe in the 
Whale Fishery, can hardly ber said, for many years past, to have 
had any share in it. In i7i4, Louis XVI. ©bdeavoured to revive 
it. With this view be ^fitted out six* ships at Duhkiik on 
his own account, which vwere furnished with harpooneis and a 
number of experienced seamen brought at a gi eat expense ironi * 
Nantucket* The adventure was more successful thatf could have 
been icasomlbly expectedr,«<;oilsideriiig the auspi<;es under wliuii 
it was carried Oti« Several private individuals followed the ex- 
ample of ills Majesty, and in 1790 France bad about forty ships 
employed ia the fisheiy. The revolutionary war desj^oyed evciy 
vestige of tliis rising trade. Since the peace the government has 
made gfeat effoits for its renewal, but hitherto without success; 
abd it iif singular, that With the exception of an 'American house 
established at Dunktrk^^ hardly any one has thought of sendiiii? 
out a ship. But there hi no reason to think that this will be any 
longer the ewt The l^rencfa government issued in Deiemlx i, • 
18I29j, an ordWanee cannot fail to render fishing *ad\rn- 
tures lucrative, even tiiough. should be taken. By this 

law a bounty ^ gO francs is on ©very vessel littt <1 out 

for tlie Northern fishery; a» |iiot;«aBtisfied with this thc^ give a 
donble bounty, or premjumidr • Cs.) a ton, to every 

shi^ fitted out for h^^ond*— the sixtieth de- 
gree of north latitiidef tma except those Vho fmined 

this ptecioua regulation, kcAm ibft it u idle to altetiipl; fishing in . 

* Cosuneres of Ststo, td ed, p. 46.< 
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the Gieenland seas under the 70th degree of latitude^ and diat 
even in DavU’s Straits the whalers must go bevond the CCd de- 
gree. If, therefore, any vessel ically thinks of fishing, wete it. 
only ti> give the crew a little exercise or amusement, she must go 
bc\orid the 60th degree, and become entitled to the high bounty. 
And in point of fact such is the im$dom pf the Fiench government, 
and such their zeal to promote this branch of industry, that a ship 
of 400 tons, fitted out on pretence of fishing, which should make 
arsummer excursion to the seas round Iceland, would, although she 
never struck a harpoon, bo entitled to a bounty of J?2800! In- 
stead, therefore, of there being only seven whale ships in Frame, 
as was the case in ]829< we shall be surprised if ininisteis have 
not to congratulate the chambers on this number being increased 
to 700,belore the end of the present year. We are quite suie 
that wore our govciiiment to offer ‘*uch a bounty, we should not 
have 90, but fKXX) sliips engaged in the trade! JWfr. Sadlei and 
Lord Bexley caunbt but be giatified at seciugjthat the incrcaiitilo 
system, tboitgh sapped on all sides, and tottering to its fall in Eng- 
land, should be s6 well bolstered up, and so vigorous in Fiance. 

M. do hi Jonkairc, though, like all good Frenchmen, an ad- 
mirer of bounties and prohibitions, suspects that the exi.'^ting law, 
faowevei excellent in spirit, requiics> modification, and diat ships 
may be fitted out not so much to catch the whale as the bounty. 

** Perhaps,” says he, ‘‘ we may even acy’hse the oiclinauce of December 
last of cxtiavagant Ubcrality^ for, after all, bounties aic only a tax levied 
on all the members of the connnunity for ijhe benefit of ^few; it a 
privilege which ^should only, be granted on ^he score of great public 
utility, and the burden of it should always be lightened as much as po<i- 
sihle* Now, it foHows from the last ordinance that a vessel of 500 tons 
obt*iins a bounty of 90,000 franca (jC3fiOO), for a voyage of four or five 
jiiontlis; this is not meroly giving encouragement to the fishery, but 
actually paying all its expenses. Let us qot deceive Ourselves, the ad- 
vantage which tbi^ l^rauch of iiidustiy is IrifiAy to derive from it is Only 
ilhisoi y , it is certain that speculators scud tlieir vessels for the sohj 
]iurposc of catching the bounty^ and iMl^af catching the wbales} if they 
even icturn eltatt. the voyage wULhe a nrofitj^bfe one. 'Fbem is no 
doubt whatever that this mensore will .aenp a number of vessels to sea, 
but it k not so certain |hat it wUi fotfu W^Ute-fisbers. The fictitious 
impulse which it will give to branch of commerce will soon be 
extinguished, without having becti nofitmtve of any durable fruits." — 
p. 44. a • V . ^ . ^ f ' 

Hamburgh, abd 9,(1 the ]^be, cs^iry oa,the 

Whale Rsbeiy Mdi coosid^rabt<»,.9tt|Piipj^ Thw usually send 
from^fty to*sixty ^ibs to the v|» IS[18^ Gluekstadt sent 
eighteen ships; France, unmmt population and her 
.system of boun(iea, oi^ sent jfivel 
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Akt. V.— HbwaKd. JPQcmo Saionirum Secvti Kom. eXau- 
rat^ expreisum nd etemplnr Momcense, inaeriii e Cottonmno 
Londwenn Suppfe«teHtts, nee »oit adjecla hctionum vmtelale, 
nunc pnmum J. Aodreas Scbtneller, Bibliotheca' Regia' 
Mooaeeu&is Custoft ‘etc.*(Er!*te Lieforung: Text.) Monaebu. 
Fitutgartite A Tubingte. Sumptibus .1. G. Cottae. 1630. 
Ro}al4to. k 

Titn Heliand* "is a JiroducUon of i)o ordinar} luteiestt whether 
e regard its subject, its style, its age, or its language. It may 
be neccssaiy for the informetiuii of such of our leadcis as 
aie not versed in poetic antiquarianisin, to premise by a ay of 
intioduction, that the woik before, us is a poem of the nintli 
centuiy, and therefore venerable fioin its antiquity,- besides 
bi ing inteiesting in a liteiary point of view, as are all the pio-* 
durtions of such a leinote peiiod. Tt is wHtteo in a dialect 
which vciy closely resembles the language of our Anglo-Saxon 
nncustuis, and is, therefoie, of the utmost importance to the 
student of that language, and thiough it, of the English, in al) 
Its a'ras and stages of peifectiou. Our Saviour, '^its .the name of 
the poem testifies, is the principal character in it, aud the subject 
is a nairative of his lifers detailed in-ibe Four Gospels, the 
cients of which arc thioWn together into one continued naria- 
tive ; it has a claim, tbcieme, upon the attention of the Biblical 
iiitic, as illustrative of the intcipretation then attached to poi« 
tioiis of Holy Writ, th? .meaning of .which, even at present, 
gives lise to controversy. In addition to these rcchmmendatious, 
wo may add, that it possesses the advaptajtfs of a lofty style, 
the sentiments are vigorous and natural, tlie circumstances w hicli 
the fancy of the poet has induced him to engraft updh tiie mam 
subject are interesting, as connected with ^fhe manners and feel- 
ings, and modes of thinking of the period in which he lived, 
mid they aie valuable, as iUuslrarive, in a certain degree, of the 
atate of society of the terii. tlbe episodes, of whi^, unfortu- 
nately, theio arc top branch in a natural mannci fiomthc 
detail of the chi^ inddonts, ^{^d'-in diia respect, they jirvseiit a ‘ 
favoitrable ebn^ast to the abhiptneA of their introduction, and 
the tedionsness of jtbeir ih, poems of C^dmoii and 

Beowulf. Accompanied^ 'lm||d reconuneiidatidns*iti its 

favour, we need tfbt suransedcldml Jt correct edition of ,it 

should have lmi^beed,dl8tri^^‘j^e Infrati of the continent : 

* Helisnd, As SaviAir. The JlffreiC ihsU here appeariin ifae novt I 

ci»uracter«r en etynphi^t. He la eo esH^ M^alie>|eeatwe, he letMm hgtfiii H M 
gedethfim hyra maimM i i e. be inis mceOi hb pSnnIe te bs bnlM tin ir sum. 

~M/r9d?tStde,u9h ' 
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our wonder should rather be,‘-^if s>uch a subject had not long 
ceased to excite our wundci, — that its publicaticU) shouhl have 
been so lung negtcctcd in this countiy. This neglect affotds a 
vei)i i4'uia)liable, although unh^rtiiuately, by no means a solitary 
inst.aice of the supine indifference vvith whitli we regard the t)hi> 
luiogical treasures contained in our public hbrarieSi. ^ The 
c outlast virbith it exhibits belwecu otti inatteiftion to similar 
monuments of antiquit}, and the aeat and enthnsiasm disptajed 
by our German biethren, is as little 'fiattering td pur national 
vanity^ aS it is creditable to our nationat literature* Since the 
very commencement of the seventeenth century, a manusiriptuf 
the Heliatid has existed in a well-known public libiary ; its value 
has been pointed out, and ijts importance dilated upon by each 
succeeding catalogne-maker ; ana yet no Englishman has been 
found willing or capable to undertake the task of being its editoi. 
It IS needless for us to inquire Whence proceeds this apathy ; if 
is suffiuenl to observe, that by the publication bcfoie us WC aic 
deprived of the only chaaec vehich lemamed of atoning for oui 
long neglect; and dur regOet that the title-page bcais the name 
ot Munich instead Of London, is onl^ diminished by the satisfac- 
tion of finding that the task of editorship bus fallen into such 
able hands. 

Two manuscript copies of this poem are known to be tu exist- 
ence, both of them more or less impeifect ; so much so, that 
although one supplies lacmte in the othei, they would not, li 
united, furnish us with a tompletfi u^hole. The first, and the 
moro generally' known of theso, is preseiVed in our own island ; 
and as we have ajready binted, forms part of the Cottonian 
Libiary, the basis of ‘manuscript collectioa of the British 
Museum.** This wlume has long been esteemed one of the 
most important phdologmai treasures of diaf sblattdid library. 
It IS a small quarto, wiittefi upoA yaffum# in a hand io general 
very plam, (as may be seen in tbe^imcium ewraved by nickos 
111 the first plate of his .Frad^Thhoffsc Otummar^) and is 
distinguished by the Usua) <%bkh characterises the 

piuductioiis of the ^avoA iUribehl iatnAs,w 1 to givqs the 
earliest descriprion ^of thesa As tlMlI this volume 

formed part of thSlAoUectipu or and^te traditkm clings 

to it btclUfor itiimmtty koon^l^ Jllw King Canute’s 

Bible. Ho has noi^,lt uh s^mpnted withhis 

giuunds for such ad AS 8 aition«nor iiLw||^aqy extunqal evidence 
oi document in (ho volnmojhaelt k^omi^uti^ttes (is to assent 
to it. Something pAt|t Ite ihrfAS^wdy^^ Ugiltnstf tho admis- 
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sipn of this tradftionr If wo wish to di^sertt from it, wo tuaj 
state that the opinion tro entertaip of the ditdpct iit wliirh i( is 
wriUtin, (of which tnoiP hcieaftcr,) would indlitih ns to :irro|it 
this story witl^ consk|a|Bblo iiesitation; for, the BcaiidinaMau 
originof Canute woidd render an infinitude of words and ex- 
pressions used' in this volume perfectly incomprehensible^ But 
on the other hand, we should bear in mind that we are nut 
told that it was .written for Canute’s use, or even that be 
lead it, and thOicefioiiO this Arguihent should fall to the ground; 
aud the perfect aUfiionticity of the legendary talcs told of anothei 
Saxon MS.* in the same collection, should guard us against 
too scrupulously rejecting . this itifoi matioti which Dr. James 
gives us. Fancy may supjplj^ us With arguments, — if the term 
be not misapplied, — by allowing us to suppose that tile tradition 
came with the volnme into the bands of Hir ItoberC, Cotton ; nr 
rather, that it might be embodied in a more 'tangible shape upon 
some fly-leaf which has fallen a victim tu the btinds of the 
bindci . This reminds us that prefixed to the tpxt are several 
iUununatiuns,'t‘ Which, whether they supply the pinch of the folio 
that contained the information we are In scatdt of. Or not, 
might be brought forward as an argument against ^e antiquity 
of our copy of the Holland. These vary splendid paintings 
represent some of the leading eVcnt» in the New Testament 
history. From the- style of hrt displayejU in thorn, as well aT 
fioni the costume of figures introduced, the best judges hav(> 
assigned no higher *imti^uity to thOm than Jthe age of King 
Stephen. But wc get nd of the difficult thus caused by ic- 
fetring to Wanlcy, who, with every appeatanoe of probability mi 
his side, conjectures that they formed part' of sogie Latin copy 
of' the lapels, and that tlfq circumstance of their bearing upon 
the qve'nts described in* Heliand''hldOced Sir B. Cotton 
to have them inserled in hi$ nddex, without' sufficient tcguid to 
the preseiva%tt of unity tipfeos/ame. Be fiiat as tt may, the 
writing of the' poem itself "to^ipaths an antiquity prior by many 
centuries to the sH^ed dat^ of the paintingif Wanlcy .aqil 
Astle,— the bjgihest pnaribln hnili«il*it}na upon such questions, — 
enable ue to Hi tiMj: |a^r nhjd pf the ninth century as . 

t^e period in Whit^^this mfiUttiBymwas transcribed, 

.For nearly tub yths'the only oife known, 

. . , 

* 1>. TShUsei dwnqrf'it ’i< JUtne'f lihtctf tf Nmh Dm 

Jwm, folia, t8«, p. eV. " t ^ ' 

t XbQ fiObjee^ Ut^ AnnAociulbilp Meeting of auTI Ktifiaboih, 

Nativitj^, tht 0f ^ llwefijy Ho^ to tb^ Shepherds tlic Infanticide, 

SymoJk iiieeUng o&t Saidont la m Uie A^orntton «if the Msgip aiici the U<tp* 

Usmotour LordV . 
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und it was from it that tl)e sold obance «f BB eidhidiiii was to be 
expected. Fortunately for the -interesta^f literature, Aowever, 
a second manuscript w'as discovered. Frbnt certain hints long 
ago thrown out, the Germans had a vag^'-idea that the " ' 

Cottduianus” was not the^nly copy exnm^ and' that a ddigent 
search amoqgst some of mmr' monastic libraries nni|^ be re- 
warded by thb discovery of ahoth*er« I>,aii;hc;8ae (ii. is sup* 
posed to have seen- a nianuscript' of it,';w|i^, suppd^tion rests 
upon the. circumstance of his having oueteo dm preface of a 
Gospel Harmony, written in Saxon. E^ha^. regrets that in- 
stead, of publishing the preface, Duchesne did not publish the 
text, or at least inform the world where this manuscript was to 
be found. It. seems more than probable that he did not do so 
because he had his information through the medium of the Cota- 
Mgus Tesfiuin Veritatis, where a .j)rcfacc exactly similar occurs, 
the most interesting passages of which we have extracted in the 
note which will be found at page 387. But there was undoubt- 
edly correct hiformation regarding the existence bf such a manu- 
script, for EcHiard itatejs that Pez communicated to him some 
fragments wh^ be had extra'cted ftotn a manuscript at Wurtz- 
burg, and l^eigl^, itbraiiatk' there, confirmed bis testimony by 
stating that he had . seen , ibis manuscript. Bckhard searched 
there for it Ib^^vain^ but after, many years of disappointment, the 
long-sought treasure^wna recov^^ in 1'7&4. • T. be fortunate in- 
ditiidual by whom this' .achievement yvas perfoi^med, was Gerard 
Gley, who, atdiopgh. a Fren^man, wat *tetiiiBrkably well versed 
in German antiijmtrea, as bis volame 'opon tbe iMngume und 
.Literature (published' in 1814> evinces.- Whilst 

ransacking the 'liln^. 'Of Catjhedral Church, at Bamberg, he 
chanced tb iSect ^^ith .a W8mj8CjTij^..'j|irhichj.inipeisfii^ 
wa.'!, he imm'udiatisly..recQgait^jd, to .. WiK>^.'does 

not env^ him lus .fedthgs at 'aticbi- u . It was .1' dis- 
covery infinitely mbre important .^ich. rewarded, .the 

eiitiuisiasm of “ honest Tcaft.. whitee'- morning and 

evening prayers always >cOnta^i»jp;i^mep, ^t.|ie\tnigbt be 
tile favoBiied instrument 
which had never b^en printed ii 

have frequeaily.'b'eieff.griiiited.- -‘thg fiddt '. 

leian. Bttt4p in» 

formation throng 3^ piAli^tons .of 

Germany,; and He 

resolved'tb lose: no,'|iinie.''|u,|i)ii!iip^J^e pur- 

ppse of doin^so in a. associ-' 

ated himself wit]^'. of -tito ' 

.fl^lossary to<UlpliiiIas;‘ rojf:.'sbaii|>^f .'ii^ 
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state, this literaiy partnership did u6t puhHsb. Heiim aid’s 
pjapeis were in 181@, added to the Libi^ry ol Munich; Cilcy’s 
were carried by him into Fiauce, and subsequently deposiied in 
the library of the Institute, G\«y fixes the date of this poem to 
bo A.D . 820. He is umbubteoly induced to do so from liiiding 
in the preface ^ublishedrby Duchesne) aheady quoted, that a 
llaimony of the Four Gospels s^is composed by the command of 
Louis le Dcbonnaiie. We are unable, however, to ascerlaut 
whether the mhouscript mentiooed by him, fiom Flaccius lllyri- 
cus^ IS to be’identifi^ with the Heltand; if such be the case, 
there must be a third copy in existence, foi we believe the Mu- 
nich manuscript contains no such.pieface, and the Cotton one 
most assuicdly does not. It must be admitted that, although 
there is no positive proof Against ’such a suppositionv the style 
and language arc to a certain degree a confirmation of it, as tliejs 
beat a strong resemblance to the oaths the Cailovingiau 
jii Dices taken at Strasburg in 842, and at Cobleiu in 8to> Should 
this be the case, it must dcsfioy the force of the encomia be- 
stowed by llicLes upon its antiquity, in which it must yield to 
the fiagnient of Isidore of Seville, the Weiscubruu Hymn, the 
combat of Hiltibraud and<Hathubraut, and the rule of St. Bennct. 

Detached poitions of the poem in the mean timp, (all of 
whiefa, with the cxccptfoft of those puhlisbed by Oley, aie fiom . 
the Cotton Codex,) had foqnd their vyay into works of impoit- 
aiice. Francis Junius is the fiist who is’lvwwn to have paid 
any thing like critical aUqiitiob to the volume. The eutliustas^i 
with which lie |i>nte*ied upo'n the invMfigatiou of every subject 
connected with the ancient languages of tbe North, induced him 
to tiaiiscribe the whole, which lie undoubtedly intended for the 
pi ess. We cannpt take upon ourselves to state whut plan he 
had resolved to adopt in bis edition; but as wo find liis tran- 
snipt unaccompanied, by grammsr, glossni^, translation, or note, 
this cirdomstance repdeM it probable that it was to be biought 
dut in the same akoocr as Saxon poem of Caedmon,* 
that is, without the slightest explanation of any kind. Upon 
the death of ditaifie in l<i78, this eopy, together with seveiah 
other valuable ihaniUH^lts,, puiised to the Bodleian Libraiy, 
where it piobdb|y Hea OeB^opt siueii betm disturbed. 

Opr countryman, Dti^ ^ Ijr^Om we have every ^reason 

to be proud, wee Ihenext'dhmtr'*^ ntteutioii of tbe world to 
the Heliaufi. Hf first iX w lus " InstitiUiones Grant’ 

matkCB et A^OO’Gofhks,” Oxen. 1689, and 

~ -K ' .. m i . Ill - ■ ■ *■■ ■_ 

* Two editions of t)ib|>oen MaatfHAsat oopoontiSd at being ioteadoQ. for pnbli< a 
tioa; oiw AyIft.OnfimtvJ|gof Ctqwnhsgnit tlfo other imderthejointcurr ofMmr:.. 
Thorpe aiai Taybn ' 
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subsequently in his Theviurm J/inguarun Veteruut SepterUno^ 
nahum." lii the latter woik he is much wore copious, fur he 
prints as much as amounts to nearly lifteen pages of the present 
edition. With these extracts he gives us 9 Latin version, which 
justice obliges us to admit, howler unwillingly, is not always so 
conect as it might be, aa^ a« it should^bave been ; it is also dis<- 
hgui ed with many moie etvnrs iJhan the disadvantage of translating 
bom a single inaiiusciipt, with its peridexity of accompanying 
errato, can excuse. The high opinion which he expresses of its 
merits, like every other opinion of his, ii^ entitled to cany gieal 
we^ht With it ; and we shall have occasion farther on to tUrec t 
the attention of tlie leader to it while making a few observations 
upon the language of the poem. The subject of the Doctoi’s 
book leiulcnng It more podular atvoad than at home, the eulo- 
ghim of tlic Heliaiid which it eputaiped naturally brought it iuto 
merited notice upon the continent Accordingly, about the yiar 
I 7 ri 0 , we find Klopstock anxious to procure a .tiansciipt iioui 
Knglaud, tlint he might publish it with a translation and notes ; but 
for leasoBS unknown, trui projebt was not cairied into ex(‘cutiou. 
Sonic fiagments of it were printed at Copenhagen by Nyeiup, 
which r^pletes the* list of those who have done anything 
towards its illustralion, until we arrive at the discoveiy of the 
. second c^y at Bambei'g. In additmii to these, we must add the 
^ name of Ju Scherer, the late littrari^ at Munich, who for many 
years mcdiMed the hdqoiir of being its editor, and after having 
written copious proleg^ena, and a largp body of notes, (“ more 
sub, id est erndki,'* as Ihfjethns said of lustoountryman VV achtei,) 
was i^on the eve of ssfUding his «>py to the press, when he was 
cut on by death. Onr present worthy editor, upon succeeding 
last year to ^chere^s situation^ centered the duty of editing the 
Holland as devolving upon him .V|;ilh tbo office. And we know 
110 one who co^ have dope n|^ aigiple justices He has 
evinced his attaoiinept to, and kbovrlndM of, the early language 
and literature of his country bjtjiikbdri^ ik the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in the Mseso^Ocuicid^'.tltphihfs, and the Fiancic oi 
• Tatian ; nor must his equally .ic«nied' «nd caeioua " Baufmek 
Worierlmch*\ be forgotten, Thnttwi^ au sthich he has exe- 
cuted his task in this first ‘ppr^ou.d^ hia'''nnilery4jng, is t>y no 
means jpfgrior to what we hnti} and should 

the second and more tforl^ equiid dip 

anticipatioos which the corifctnesn o| the |^r«|eoil'autboriaes us to 
entertam, we may safely,^ that if to rank in the 

highc*st cli^s of graimm|iistae-a!»d,fiiuhdo^ts. , The he has 
ailoptcd ill the teiitis JudMohsTw it ns with exact 

transcripts of bcfK'thn Coplesj altheu^ opevta, adc^ed in 
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the text, and printed entiref yet each is kept so dtsUnrt, that cm-h 
if we had the two originals before us, we could obt, by thou aid, 
have a more correct idea of the discrepancies of the versions. 
The Municii copy is printed litmvtim: the folioswhich are.waiu- 
ing in it arc supplied # transcript ol the Cotton .MS. ; the 
w ords, syllables, or lexers, ^bich in the least point vary in Ae 
two copies, ail distinguished bys that portion of tUc text being 
printed in italics; and the corresponding portion of the Cotton 
one ix given at tlte bottotn of the page. In those pages of the 
ti*\t, which from the ddfcieiKiy of the Munich MS., are printed 
upon the aole authority of the Cotton one, the editoi has pointed 
out to us what be considers eprora of the copyist, or irregular 
and uncommon inflexions of words, by printing these anomalous 
portions in italic letter. The editor informs us in hfj preface 
that he has never been so fortunate as to have it in hw power to* 
e\ainino the Cotton manuscript, and that the .readings which he 
gives tiom it rest upon the authority of a transcript made by 
All. Seblichtegroll, vrbom the lit^ati of Germany sent bitliei for 
that pm pose. Having made a careful collation of those passages 
in the work under consideration, which are jirinted from the 
Cotton manuscript <ifo/if,'Wc have been fenaWed to detect sundry 
omissions and eirors, ofjlb very -grwt. moment it is.true, but 
which might easily have .been avoided by ordinary care and cir- 
1 umspcctiun. It was our intentioR tahave^prosented our readers 
with a list of these errata, an mtention whiefaewe have abandoned 
upon learning tbat.the wlpJle publication is to be re-coHated, 
with the Cotton manuifbript, by Mr. fteiliwald, and that the col- 
lation is to appear in the Prolegomena which, we to form a por- 
tion of the concluding number of the work. It is but justice to 
Mr, Scbmeller to state, that no discredit can possiblydie attached 
to him on this account^ but <n|the contrary, in many of the in- 
stances jn which he has offered “ytcoi^ctural einendation of the 
transcript df SchlicbtegroH, he ie‘ supported by the manuwnpt 
itself— a most 8itM»«twy 1»«><^ acquaintance with the 

grammar and sttpeture jhf the laOfnage, The second part of the 
work is to conthb a ttriiin6ar, h;^0«ary, some obsci wuious < 
upon the pas8S#s licmtim of accompanied wiili pio- 

posed emendatSme, he^i^im iJhM*ify<*to the relativ e imiits a 
the two copies, and the ftecutoio^ whM» distingiush*cas;h. it 
IS ohvious that in Iftie ^ undertaking; and 

as die editor witt »ol^ hvrirapPidl « the prior labours ol 
Kcinwhld, and iaprevented by^fwotawlffooeftB frowi using Jhosv 
of Scfaerer,*we caffiltot in cot^plain if some months elapst 

before the wor|i , - , . , 

lliQSe who are conversant with the poeuc rctname pt anj oi 
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the Gothic nutioiiiij at least of any antiquity^ will easily imagine 
that the leisjfication of the lleliauil is alliteiati\e.^ But to many 
of our leaders, this explanatory teitu may ipequire some little 
explufiatioii* Alliterative inctrei then, is formed without the 
slightest dependence upon the aid of* terminal thyme, and the 
accuracy of the vvhoio depends upon the existence of two or 
more words ia>thc first hemislkbi and one in the second, all of 
which shall commence with the same letter, piovided that letter 
be a consonant, but shoutd the rythm hinge upon a vowel, each 
of these was considered capable of forming the requisite Ullitei - 
ation for the other* This was the rule as it stood in its strictest 
form ; but considerable license as allowed, and indeed the poet 
seems to have considered l^is object attained if the alliteration 
was pcrc(5{jtib]e to the ear, although the words by which it was 
•farmed were not placed in the situaiiou above spcciiicd. This 
measure was longt a favourite with the poets of England and 
Scotland,* and numeious specimens of it are to be found fioni 
the time of Caedmon, the mouh of the eighth centuiy, to the 
nameless Romancer who describes the battle of Ftoddeii in the 
sixteenth. We must admit that although \eiy harmonious lines 
frequently result from this measure, yet* it is productive oi many 
disadvantages. The bard being bdupd down by its aibitrary 
.laws, which laid a chain upon almost^each alternate w^oid, was 
^ induced to empfoy terms in secondary and oblique senses, and 
hence we not unfrd^^litiy meet with expressions which we have 
d{dicuity ill reconciling wjth the sense^of the passage in which 
tiiey occur, while their dettiSched meaning 7s simple and ob\ ious« 

We now. proceed tp make a few passing remarks upon the 
language in whkb the poem is written. Smith, the euriy cata- 
log ue-write^ of the, Cottonian Library, in describing 4ie Ueliand, 
tells us that it is composed^^' m Danic^^* Where 

he obtained this,picce of informutma "wt* lusOw uot, uqtiWtlQ we 
pause for the purpose of refuliiS^ zn absurdity. The 
opinion of iliekes, nowevet, is more ^weight both from his 
experience in such matters^ and^IsfCauise the decision he pro- 
^iioiinced upon the que^tiob has rf^aioOd mi^puled until a 
vety recent period- He SO Warmly upon the 

value of the manuscript that we Our reacts of 

the ple^sMiie pf peHising a tranriap^ passa^e^ 

“ Amongst the bookSi whetlgir |a^o£))w fU'^m^scr^ are 

Obseutial towatds the^attrinmeatof a correiSrl^if^Mrige or the Fraaco- 
'J'heotise langua^i .thersp is a v^licme in'ihe^Clottsnian collection to 
which 'I wqifl d dfr^ your attentb^ j^t Ogspel 

* The allasioDs of CtHWcer fuid OsSpQlfiea are kaoSp% aol beire ba 

repeated* 
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Hannqnj in rytlim, and agreos iu metre* style, and tbe general struc- 
ture of its diction, very closely with tlie version of (Genesis gcucially 
attributed to CtedmoiK I am inclined to rank this volume amongst the 
hranco-Tbcotisc writings, and yet I am aware that arguments may be 
uiged against t!ic truth of this positmii. I was formerly jjnducaa to 
^ iew it as tbe production of son|e Anglo-SaxoDj^ who fldurished between 
the conversion of his nation to the Christian faith, and tbe first irrup- 
tion of the Danes: in other words, botween the years 601, and 7 ^ 3 » 
lletvveen these two dates the Anglo-Saxons must, of necessity, have 
iiscd the Franco-Theotisc language in the same pure and unalloyed 
^tatc in which they introduced it into this island. Subsequently, how- 
ex ci, I withdrew it from the Saxons, and attributed the merit of its 
per lorn iance to some Frank, whom wc may suppose to have com- 
jdeted ii under the reign of Charlemagne. Hut whether this manu- 
script be Anglo-Saxon, or Franco-Theotisc, I consider it of the utmost 
importance. It surpasses every other monument of the sam^- age by 
tlie c*o])iousness of its stylo, and the splendour of its diction ; its an-^ 
tiqnity »s demonstrated by tbe purity of its hmgnage; and upon the 
wlnde, it may be placed in the n(‘xt rank of excellence to the Gospels 
(»1 Ulpbilas*, to winch alone, in my opinion, it sliould yickl in the esti- 
mation of every student of the uncient'northern languages/* 

The doubts which very, naturally arise iu the mind of the 
reader, as to the final inference to be diawn from the hesitating 
and contradictory sentiments here expressed, aie removed by 
finding that llickes must have decided iu favour of the Francic 
cliaractcr of the Ileliand^ for fu bis -(Jrammaronliat language the 
aiiilioiitiVs for several of his inflections of noups and verbs, as 
well as many of tbe ililoj df -syntax, are •derived from its pages^ 
in this point, as also in some others in the preceding quolulioii, 
w ilh all due deference, we cannot agree with him- For instance, 
we consider his position as inc^able of defence when he asserts 
that the language which the ISaxons introduced inttf England 
must have been Francic, for there is evidctfbc almost aihonuting 
to proof that it must have been Scandinavian. But to return ; 
\s^ think that all who take the trouble of turning over the pages 
of his Francic Grammar, will find enough in it to convince 
them that the language there illustrated^' and the language of tin; 
Jleliaud, have sufficient marks of coniradisiiuctiou to prevent 
them from being idi^ntifiod. ' Not only 4o^ they differ in oxtciior 
appearance, but there ar^'s!h^fhai evidences which evince tlieir 
distinction. Tbo i^amiec ihe nefans and 

veibs are inflected sn QbieJfdifiVrs so widely from 

the form used by *tbc •undouiite^ ^faildc authors Tatian and 
Gtfriid, that^ distinct pafadigma is given by Hiakes, And 

if thw were not evidence^silfficieiitly convincing, n€f tells us 

VOL, ni. NO. XIV, ; ^ 
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expreHsly that these inilectious of the Hcliand ap(>roach veiy 
neatly to the Saxon mode of declension^ so nearly indeed* that 
be IS compelled to st}le them the Saxon forms of the Franco- 
Theotisc. Wc ventuic, in the outset, to dissent from an arrange- 
inciU which includes the language of the poem wo are cousider- 
hig amongst those of the Fraiicic writers. VVe allow that they 
have much in common, as nyich indeed as cisnriy testifies that 
they aie descended from one common parent, and are sister dia- 
lects. But they have also many points of discrimination, and 
many discrepancies which cannot be reconciled with each other ; 
and we observe many peculiaiities which are far from common to 
both. This difference commences with the first rudiment's of 
the giammar, and pervades it iiuiil wc reach its most refined 
nicctjcs^; it is alike observable in the alphabet and in the svntax. 
Although our opinion is that the Hcliand is ccitainly Saxon, ue 
admit that there ai e in it many forms of inflection, as w til as t ntii c 
vocables which do not occur in the pages of any Saxon wiitei, 
and which indicate an ongin deciilcdly Fraiicic. We lemuik a 
deficiency, besides, of those* woids of Scandinavian descent, of 
wduch so many are to be found in some of our Saxon poctiy, 
mote especially Beowulf, whose JDanish origin has been so 
satisfactorily doinonstrated. In ■coufarmity witli this, many 
words are illustrated in the Glossary of Schiltcr, for whi<‘h we 
seaich in vain in the Dictionary of^Lye* As these occur in the 
piincipal part o&^the line, forming its very stamina, and as the 
vety existence of that vital and couat/tuent clement, the alliteia- 
\ion, hangs upon them,' we cannot 'consider them mere dialectal 
\aiiatioiis, which may be accounted for by supposing them 
the ai bitrary changes of the scrivener by whom the manusoifit 
was copfQd, and that he adopted this mode of accommodating it 
to the language of bis tribe and aira. Upon the whole, then, wc 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is written in Saxon, with a 
veiy slight commixture of Franck, so slight indeed as"" almost to 
reuder the term Franco'^Saxon a misnomer, but enough to 
prevent us fiom considering it as pure Anglo-Saxon, or the 
punish or Morman foitns of tjbat language.*' In other words, il 
is written in that language genaraVy styled old Saxon, or puie 
Saxon — a language distinct from the Anglo-Saxon, the 

Dan(^-Saxon and the Francie. Hul ^ most satisfactoiy way for 

* 1 N - « 

■ ■ ^ ^ < 

• 

* yVlien speak of the l>Bmsh dialect of thS ^Saxoil, wre wish it to be understood 
that we do ^o*niercly because it is a theory ^gtijpported by the aathori^ of Hickes. Wc 
shall avail ourselves of a fatore opportooiiy ofi&piassiiw W vians opoa this subject. 
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a.ll parties^ is that the leader should jud£>e ioi ImnscK^ \vIih li we 
hasten to enable him to do by the subjoining specmien. 'i1u 
nxtof the Heliand beie given in general iollows the Mnuich 
copy, save in one or two mstauce^, whete that suggested b^ tin 
Cotton one has ijieen admitted as pretciable. The Mines aio 
ai ranged act oi ding to the Style of Saxon poetry^ and that the 
alliteration may^be the more easiJjf perteivcd, tha^r letteis by 
whidi il is foimed throughout^ are distingiu:»hed by being punted 
in the Italic character. We muy here state that the adoption of 
this rvthrii is another argument against the Fiaiicic ongiu of this 
poi in, for although the Anglo Saxon and Scandinavian poetry 
is univoisally formed in this meaaoic, our memoiy does not supply 
us with any Francic or Atnmnnic poem (with the exception ot the 
Wcissenbrnn H\mn and the \erv cuiious fragment of Ililti- 
brand and Hatluibiant) which we can f|uote ns an instance of iU. 
ot having been einpiojed by thost nations, ^lic X^tm trans- 
lation aims at nothing higher than a faithful Intel pretation of 
the t(xt of the prtteding cidumii, and it is hoped that the 
fUbJie to attain that object will fonn a suificient excuse for its 
stiffness and constinnit. We have a few words to any iii 
offeiing GUI Saxon \ersioir to the reader/ We have taken the 
tioubb ol foiming it that hf may compare il lino by hne, and 
word byword with the corresponding passage of the Heliand, 
and HI doing so ho will AqI fail to observe how closely the 
two columns agree, how seldom we are unclfP the uecessily ol 
forming our poition iu’teiting a word in it which has not il^ 
piotolype in the HeliaAd,*dnd bow Aequently the Saxon is 
attained bj simply altering a few vowels t>i liquids of the 
oiiginal, into others of a similar enunciation. We have not at- 
tained this end by the compiomtsc of any cbaracteuslics which 
distinguish the language of bur ancestors, nor do wc wish to 
airogate qny merit to ourselves, when we assert tl^at it is entirely 
in^kceping with the genius of tbek poetry, and that the whole 
might rank with the paraphrase of Caedmon, or the fiagment 
of Judith, so cloaely do they resemble each other m styh 
and maunei. The Latin, translation wiibbe found a snfHcuutJy 
uccuiate key to this version, except m the very few wstanu^ 
pointed out in the notes. The sublet we have rhosen is tin 
introduction to tic Sermon the ^ount, and the fiMt qi the 
Beatitudes, founded*upon these And seeing the multi- 
tudes^ he went up into a xnountal^: n ht was set, his 

disciples came unto birui and ilo!dpened hi iiionth. and taiigift 
them, sayingi Blessed are tjio^popr in spiiit, foi tneus is the 
Kingdom of Heareu*^ v. vi. 3. 


c c ^ 
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ntliayid, 

Ihdn wt iiii the landes hirdi 
Gegiiiuuard them /runiuii , 
Codei cgaii bui ii 
UuehJd mid ia j^racun, 
iS;mlium>Vd inutmg, 

Jiereiiii Uum ^ludt, 

IIiio Aie h( pode, 

An theAiiiii uuernldilkea, 
f^uiikean sculdiii. 

Sat ini tho cndi AOUigod«> 

I ndi lah ne an hingo. 

Unas ini ftoid an t« kugi, 
//flag drohtin ' 

Jilildl uii is tnude , 

Endi tlu> is mnnd anftoc, 
ffidsda luid 18 Muordiin, 
f/ualdandes ;unu ^ 

Afaiiag marlic thing 
^hdi them mannunt 
Sagde Apahno uuordan, 

Them the he te them spiicu 
Crist aloiiualdo 
Gecomii habda 
}juuilikf unarm alUro 
Ji niiimiHniu) 

Code iiucitho«toO« 

(«uiiioiin ctinnics 
6 agde ira tho le sode 
Quad that tMe salige uuaiin 
Jilaii ail Uiesoro middiigaid 

* Thic her an iro tnode ua«i^ * 
Armo thurh odmodi ' 

'i V* tit that ruuiga riki 
SiiiiKln hclaglic * 

An hebatiuuange 
Sinhb fargebenJ'-^P. 36« 


I itm TramlaUtm* 
i uiiL sedebat se terrie cttstos, 
Lregioiic (tt)coram buiuintbus; 
Dot piopiitis hiniA 
Voiuit cum ejus sermonibus, 
SapicQtia oiota muliai 
Docerc hone popuI^Oi 
illi iaiidem 13eo 
la tios mot^do 
Agere debont. 

Sedebat se tunci atq. tacebat 
Procumbebalq se pel longutn. 
Full illis arnicas in ejusuxeiue 
Siiictus DommO'k ' 

JUMiignus in anima ejus, 

Jbt tunc 0$ reset avitp 
Docebat cum ejus verbis 
GubertiajitiN iiiios ^ 

Muita pmclara 
Et tills botninibiis 
l)i\tt sapicntibus verbis 
Ills quos ilte huic *>cituoni 
ChriHtus otnitipob n«i 
Electiis erjit. 

Qui fueruntp omnium 
Miscmrum 
Deo inavimc dilecti ^ 
{iotniniiini gciitis« 

Nurravit iUis tuucliro certo, 
Dixit, eos faostos 
Hoiuloes in lianb url^e, 

• 

Qui bic, in eorum mcniderant 
Pau|ierBs huinilitatls oaush. 
DiU ista mtei im«rpgio. ' 

sanctum moiius 
la cobH campo 
Perpetua vita data,* 


Aafoii fVriUNi. 

TbtoiineMet him se landesbirde 
Oiigcaiiweard foretliamguman. 
Oodes agm hain 
U^olda iiiid bis sprmeum 
ITtsa* word manag 
fberait tlmue ieode 
Ha tba /ofe gode 
On lissom veorold nee 
TFeorciaii sceoldan 
Smt bhn thsi and suigude 
And sah aiid-laiigne 
Wins tham hold on Ins h\efi> 
ifalig drihten < 

Alild in bis mode 
And tha instnuth onUi>c 
H isade niid his wurdum 
U'c lildaitdes sunu ' 

Mtinag ma>ilic Hung 
And tliiim mannuii) 
tSrgde iMiFsamt ^^nrdiim 
riiseni the he le tliwie spidte 
Cl 1st tilweaida > 

Oecoren hsefde 
/fivilce aiuruii allira 
Eurm-manna 
Godi* ueoiUu stan 
Giinifim c\nm s 
He ftLdc him tim to sothe 
Cwirth tint hn itligc wicron 
Maime on ttiissuiii raiddin- 
gearde 

Tha hi I on hrora mode Mitrow 
jE)uinie thinh ecidinodc 
Them in «ilifes nu 
Swithc /netag In 
An heoCon wangc 
bin Ilf forgifeii4 


But ailhough we have ekpeoded much time in exhibiting the 
claims of the Heliand upon the attehtiod of those who arc cuitous 
in the btiidy of language, we would not, h) any nieat}9» i^h to 
confine its interest within a circle »o cimnnigciibcd, or to pas.s it 
over as unworthy of the att6ntioa of the poet and tho man of 
taste* The author of k ha$ not confined himself in a ser\ile 
• manner to the History t>f tUe Four Evaiugclists ; it is not a trails* 
lation from them, — it is a {>oem founded upon the events they 

* Wisa (‘Wise) has here been inttodiMscil, bedgfse the Saxon langOage does not audiorizc 
the ust of *dii)r of the cotnpoaiids ol Sptb*, which is rather singular, as it is found in 
the other Scandinavian and feulqpic brancbiurt]^ thdi GotlGc^ a beaiitifiil ct> mo- 
logy of it ill Wacliter, voce Sjuditn, By the bdoptiOta ^ muo the allitcmtion is preseri cd, 
ibul transferred from the letter s to w. « 

t. S«d)s ; Leie again the presence ibf Spahn cnqacs'n difficultv, 'ivbich ue have 
» ntlemptedeto leniove by substituting swies^nti adjective, vrhidi Ey cinders blandui. 

* We subjoin an ISk^lisli version for the ptifrpote of Mdming the sense of the text 
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detail. Adopting their history as Ui<» groandwork, the poet in- 
corporates with it scenes- and t^\ciits from iits own imaguiatioii ; 
and by blending these togetheri in a manner by no inenos^de- 
ficient in skill ot' d^ign or power of execution, he fotuis'a whole, 
in which w e tind numerous passages breathing the spirit of true 
poesy. We shaW endeavour to convey an idea of the nituincr in 
w Inch the more highly coloured passages of the poem arc depicted 
by the fancy of the bard, by oflfprjing to our readers a portion 
wliicli we consider a fair specimen of his manner. We select for 
this purpose a description which includes nearly the w'hole inter- 
view' between the Magi and Herod. However, wc aie aware that 
the simple energy of the original is but feebly conveyed in the 
version which wc here attempt to give*; and m addition* to the 
pioveibial imperfection of a translation, |is the medium of CQn-««i 
ve\iiig a correct idea of the nieiit of an origttuil, a special 
apology is requisite for the first Kssay of an Apprentice m the 
diMiie art of roelry.’^ 

There canTc from far 

Three prophets, following the shining star, 

A Heaven-directed band * wild ways they tr6d, 

Theii only guide the beacon light of God* 

Theirs v^ab the wish that child of Hedven to sec. 

To be Ins slaves, to ol^r on bent knee 
The tribute of tbeir woTship.* Still the flame 
Shone, till the kings to Herod'spHlace caffle. 

Within that palace, feq^ting in high >tate> 

Surrouiuled by hi$^:ourtier», Herod sate* * 

He had the art to wear no trace of sin. 

Whilst all was utter worthlessness vritbip. 


more obvious, the object of the Lstiu one being rather tu Uli/strate the grenmistical 
conatmetion if the ori^iak 
Th«n the ruler of the land seated hiibself. 


Tho bon of God ! 

Oppobite iho people. 

He vii&licd with hi»disC<hksi 
To teach that people 
Many wise •ayinj^ ; 

In what nupiner 
Tliey shooMl pr^ God ^ 

In tMs 

He tat and WM silent. 

And redtaed liHn»elf. 

He, the*lloly Xoid, » 

U as faitliful to tlicnt il| his UUAt 
And also affectionate ui Up fliM. 
Then the Son of the Almi^ty 
Opened his mOuth, 

And taught ni lus words 
Many ei^lent things, 


And to dn^se men 

had seized 
To tlibcoafcrciicc, 

(Who were of ell 
The human race, 

Ofthe pfOgsny of men. 

By the most beloved,) 

• To ihme Oucfst Omnipounit 
haHlIwramith, 

Wereblpjpyln I tins world. 
Who beref|l4hcir minds 

Weie htnohle in sph u* • 

Tathepi U aftcW'miil region, 
A very holy gUtgifccn, 

Even everlasting life 
In the kingdom of heaven. 
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To smooth the brow with most dissembling art» 
WhiUt hate and vengeance rankled at his heart. 

The mouaich boaket Declare to all around, 
What cause thus leach you your navis e gioun^ > 

Into btinnge regions have ye uandei'd, where 
No bieath reminds yoft of your native aii . 

Yc aic far distant fiom your Eastern strand, 

Yc ate but exiles in a sti anger's land. 

And yet the led gold shities on every slave, 

And ye have all that loyalty can crave. 

1 nmik yoiii aspect, and your beanng proud, 

Ye ntc no hirelings from the vulgar crowd. 

Nutiiic’b nobility speaks from your face, 

And marks you branebes of a kingly lace. 

My eyes hruc ne'er beheld so lan a train. 

Since fiibt iiiy sceptre ruled tins wide domain/^ 

Then spake the sti angers fioni the Eastern land,— 
“ Eusy the task to answer thy demand. 

To show thee why wc left our rlistant home, 

\nd thioiigh far climes, wbat^foith has bid us roam. 
Holding communion with Um Ood of love, 

Piupliets once lived, to whom the task was given 
'Jo pioflfei us assistance from gbove, 

And cheei us on, with comfort drawn fiom Heaven. 
W jtinn ^4t land there dwelt in other yenis 
One uho waj whe beyonc^tke som of eaitb , 
Thmigli now' his4ot is wbeie IifeHiarh no tcais. 

Vet still bis name is cheiished, and gives biitb 
To iolty thoughts. To him bur God revealed 
Jlis counsels, through long ages kept concealed. 

The time gf his piobation her& was spent. 

And lie was beckoned from this weiW away. 

The spiiit was recalled, which God Uod lent 
I'o teach his wiU unto the sons day. 

But when the fated dmu at length drew ng^r. 

When he must quit caieh pleasure and each tear. 

When death xxdlM patt from all household mirth, 
And wrench eaCD link that bound him to the earth. 
And guide his soul to reaiins of purer light. 

He suinmon*d bis oomp^bns tPOiund bis bed, 
Altbougli the shadows d^ened intd night 
\V hich gathered o er hlS eyes<j and thus he said 
To those, the heirs of prt^scs, s^Jiose power 
Miouhl long outlive the sfrag|^ of that hour 
In futnrai ages, to this %ori<l shall rise 
A mighty chief, tbe powerful had th? wise j 
From noble ancestry this conquu^ror 
** Ancthn his veins shall flow ttn? Wood oiliings.. 
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** And God, his ftither, shall each prince cammand 
** To bow, and yield their sceptres to bU hand : 

And his the rule of Heaven and earth shall be 
Till time shall mdt into eternity. 

** In the tune hour jjirhich gives this conqueror birth, 

A sti|^ shall shed its lustre 6n the earth. 

** When ye^shall see that stir of hcav*nly i-ay. 

Gird up your loins and hasten on the way. 

'' And it shall be your leader through each wild. 

Until ye reach tbe binh*place of that child , 

*-^Long yean have passed since these worclb were spohenj 
But still the might of God remains the same : * 

And we have seen on high the shining token, 

And owned the truth established by the dame. 

Each morn the splendour of the heaven-bora star 
Rose to our sight, to guide us on our way. 

And led by it, wc wandered from afar • 

O’er heath and luountuin, many a devious way. 

This specimen enables us to* foim a fair estimate of the 
munnci of the poet. We arc uncertain whether we should 
mention, as a subject of approbation, or as u cause of regret, that 
the wild and }et poetic legends of the middle ages find no place 
in the pages of the Heliand. We search in vain for tin! marvel- 
lous history or even the names of the three Magi>^ although its 
frequent recuireiice shows that it must hav^bden one of the 
most pervading fictions of the age. Tbfe'^pecimen we have 
printed e.xhibitb, it \S truer at departure ^from the simplicity of tM 
Gospel, but it is sober reason compared to the fiigldy wrought 
fictions of tbe Romance. The crucifixion is completed without 
the aid of the bhud knight LoUgeus^t and what ia^^till more 


* According to Uie Legend they wffe named Hcichlor, BaltbaaAr nnd Gaspur. 
They are vdty frequently tUentioned iutbe thsdlOglcal wntUigs ofthe middle but 
iIm' jijoHt copious aocount it to be found in a iinalT velame, enprynted ut Winmikiit 
ilvnkyuihc JVovde.' / * ‘ ^ ' 

Here begyitnelh the 1 
Lord God AlffiyclUy si 
viito the tymeor tlieir detli (m it it drawea oqt of dyfien bokci end put ia ) and 
huw they were trantiafe fro piaoe to place.'*^ » 
t We tvillingly quote tome line* wsMti the slagukir pocio of ilie Villons of Pierrf 
Plowman, which tbe leader will obsefNIt wiiUimia tbe lame rytbni with the Ileliand. 

A - ^ 1-1 1..^— -..Ul. I— I • A 



Ac tlicr ( am fiMfUt a hlynde kny, 

Hihtc i at tbuJettere teflekhAud I 
By fore Pilate aiftl eui' peaple, in tbet 


* Ac niaugery bus metty Hetb.'hc was mad Htb 
To jou<ttc vdtb H« C. tbb biynde JuW Imfffut 


bdV( do 


ground 
lo^e bus sight 


Fur aUe flii were oabaidy. ihe|l|Cfede Uieettr fitoude 

To touche hym oth*' to bfyne hyaK to take !>>«» dounc ana grave i»>ni 

Bute this blyode bachelor, that bferli^ thorw tnebeitc 

1 he blood sprang down. Iw tb(xspervdtd onsperrede the kiiygfatcs eyen. 

\ WWtrtIcr, p.^S43. 
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a<itonisbing, ihore is no trace of the commoneit of all coniinoii 
legends, the Harrowing of Hell.* As If to make atonement foi 
these, wo lind some passages where the poet is oiiginal, but 
thej kxlub:t merely moralt/atidQs of certain events, or what used 
some years ago to be termed improvAaetits. Hut while we dis- 
claim ail intention of lowering our bard, by plncing him on a 
level with a inethodist parson, we are compelled, to admit that 
in this respect only, we are a little « disappointed with linn. 
The passages which are of the nature we state, are as follows: 
a moralization upon the parable of the Master of the Vinos aid 
aud his Itiboiirers, oxtciidiug through two pages; upon the hial- 
ing of the two blind men near Jericho, the same length; a 
digression upon the rriine ’and repentance of Peter, one page ; 
^jind an bpisodef upon Satan attempting to procure the pardon 
and to save the life of our Savioui through the intervention <d 
the wife of Pilate, whom he terrifies by dreams. Upon tlu* 
whole, this poem adhores to the prototype in a niauiiei which w c 
should not have expected, atid'whiLh is the more singular, since 
the nearly ro6vaI productions of Caedmon and Judith aiu on- 
titled to the merit of being ranked as original pieces of poetry, 
foi although the plot of each is borrbweijl from Script mo, the 
incidents and dialogue ‘spring fiom th® faiiey ol the haid. 

But if the llcliaud bo deficient 4n the legends which weic 
engrafted by the i'jperstition df those dark ages upon tlie true 
histoiy, it is oqualfy so in those perverted interpietatioiis which 
clergy of the time wrijstcd out of soomingly obvioms passages, 
b> which they authorized their innovations. One specimen 
among mkiiy will suffice, as exemplifying the judicious manner 
in which 'these passages are lendered bj onr poet, who seems in 
this instance to have trusted to the voice of his own sound com- 
iiioii sense. In speaking of the iiistUatiou of the sacrament of 
the hold’s Siip'por, he calls it " helag hcHdi” Now throughout 
the wliolti of this poem, the word t' uelidi” is used to o.\pross 
an imago, an example, a type, sign, or repiesentatioii, but most 
fiequcutly a paiabic. Tiiis exhibits ia most satisfactory pi oof 
that the ridiculous doctrine >of the Wtttal presence in the Eu- 
charist was eithci not promulgate;! theii^ or that it was rejected 
with the contempt it deserved, jifi^y othcl- e*amp% equally 
conviAcing, might be selected, but that which we have cited 

• The Harrowinp of Hell ii fountfea dlSeBy upon an’Wrfeetfnetrpivtation of tiiat 
•Plitlc of the ( rede, wbiqb jrtste* the! otir SaeWttr Jksttnied mis Hat', the reader is 
leferred to Uie rvpositwn ig pile article by Veallvon. totbe Gospel of Ilicodetmis, the 
ViMoi., abos,' I lU (I, paf^ $5S, et sbq., aud to a d'ueertalion bear'uig this title m the 
Dist iHtUc oUlonc. 

i Cfrp Vi^oAv of ]^jcrcG Pi^wman^ p. $37. '■ * 
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would be enough, to have eutiUed oui* bard to an liotioiirablo 
!>taUon amongst the luembeis which c ompoite the Catalo^us 
Teslittm VvjitaiiSf^* hdd this oaouiiiiient of the purity of his lailh 
fallen undt i the inspection of its uulhor. • # 

We csLtiiiot bid this«igtcrestiog^ production adieu without ex- 
pressing oui^ cordial thanks to its editor for the pleasure and 
inforniation wiiiclihc has afforaed us» and of adding our voice to 
approbation which all must bestow upon this new instance 
ol his /eah his industry, and hts learning. 


* In this curious and almost unknown work, tbp passages occur to which vkv have 
already alluded in the beginning of this article, which cutinot find a more appropntitr 
pidic tlian in the paper designed to illostrate a similar pioductien. ^*he poem heic 
spoken of is at present unknown, and ihc descripUon given of it (of wjbich tiiefioliowing 
arc the most ititcresUng porUoits) is such as tn'iuakc its discovei^ an object most 
ardently to be desired. We give the most Interesting portions of the description. 

PrasLepit namque Ludovicus, piDsinius Augustus, ciiidam viro de gento Saxonuni, qiii 
upiid suos non ignobllis vaU's hahobatur, ut veins ac hovoiti Testamciituni in Geimnni- 
cum lingiiam poetice tiansferre studeref^ quatenus non Mdom«literatis, verum eti.ini 
illituatis, sacra divinoruin prmceptonim lectio panderetnr^ Qui jussIs imperialihus 
lihciitiii obicinperoii^f iiiniirum eo facilius, quo desuper ^admonitus est prius, ad 
tarn flifiiulc tamque arduum St statim contulit opos^ pofius famon confideus dc 
adjulujio obtemperantiai. quam do suai ingeuio parvits^iik Igitor a mundl creationc 
imtium capiciis, jiixta liistorisPi^eritatciti, qus^utt cxcellenllora sumnietiiii dcccrpeim, 
cX interduiii quoKiarn ubi coinmodum duxit, myslico srnsu iie|>ingens, ail fineni totuis 
vcteris ac iiovi testumend inter|firq;!btndo more poetico, M^s fa^ta eloqueiititt perduxit. 
Quod opus tain luclde, umque ulegoifler juxta Sdim^Unus liiigum coniposuit, (A 
auditiUibus ac intelligcntibns non minimam sul deenflTnulcedtntMii pricitet. Juxta 
inoreiii vero illius poeaiatis, aniyv opus per eU|sas distifixit, quas nos Icotioncs v(.l 
sententias imssiimas ap(iclla^e« * • • ^ 

** Ferunt leundciii vatem, dom adhuc artis boios peuitns eiAct ignaius^ in somuiH 
esse adnionitniu, ut sacia* legis praspepta ad cantuenam proprim linguae, congrua luo- 
dulationc coaptaret. Quam adoiSokionetn, nemo veram esse aipbigit, qui Inijus 
curmlnis notitlaiu, studiomque eju* pomposUorh atqnd desiderli anl^platiOiietn habebit. 
Tantauamque copla verbonitn, tantange meceMentIa sensoum rciplendet, ui runcti 
Theudisca poemata suo vificat iieooFcl*^^it. fid. iSfiS, p. 93. 

Doegnot this story of the Heaven^taugbi poet, end the sulgcct upon which he ixcr.> 
cised bis powers, remind us strongly of our Own Cssdmon ? 
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Aht. VI. — 1. Histoire JFinandere deia Prdneedepuis torigine de 
la Monarr/ne juiqu'd Fannii 1JBS8, par M. Bresson. 2 tom. 

’ 8vo. ' Paris. 1829>. ' , * r 

2. Annvnire du Bud^t, im Dictiminain Annuel dfs depetuee et 
des reccttes de Fetai, par M. Rbcb. 2 y<>I* 8vo.. Pans. 18S0. 

These are curious volumes; not only M, fording a view of the 
past and pfftsent systems of administenqg the revenue of a coun- 
try so important in itself, and in its relations to the British em- 
pire, but a» furnishing philosophy with materials for a natural 
llistory of Finance. The administration oF national revenue 
t-uuld have /lo existence in the rudest state of despotic govern- 
ment, when all tVM managed by *' the strong hand;” and contri- 
butions were letued from the people, by the same means as booty 
from the enemy. Tn« most andent of the French Taxes, the 
Taille, partakes exactly of this character, and may be traced to 
the practice of the feudal lords tfOpplying their occasional wants 
by exactions from their vassals, equally arbitrary in amount 
and in apportionment. Wheif.« the kings became lords para- 
mount in fact, us well as in title, they levied tiiis tax, in their own 
name, on dll the vassals of their kingdoift; but ventured not to 
c.^tend its operatioii to those who had before levied it for them- 
selves; hence the cxccgption of the* nobles and ecclesiastics, which 
was perpetuated by the selfishness of their successors, and by the 
iinpatence, or pusillaqh^ty; pf the kitmV. 'In some provinces it 
was a tax only on real, property according to its valuation in the 
public registet: but, in general it was a personal tax. and propor- 
tioned to the* ^supposed circumstatieiss of each individual. The 
apportionment was regulated, tot sonae^ cpotiiries, by commis- 
sioners under the appointment of th&treasury. Thi|i'(8S mity well 
be supposed) was attended with 8u^mott^ri>Ujtf‘abu8e,that in the 
time of .Lewis XIII. that duty was e^clusively^referred to a royal 
compiis^ioner in each distnct*,'. 'Xhis ludeed increased the royal 
revenue near nine millions , of inDes; .1^ the peoi^ wished the 
former system back agai'iir .&nd' the po^6)r of the crown was 
enornioasly augmented, ft is ciijtiotis ; to obsprve ^how tife . ori- 
ginal character, .tiffany institution seetAld’to descend;,|ike th||.^mo- 
syncrasiei or a family •.institution, fi^oin gpoerntidn to gyra- 
tion. This tax, so arbiti^y.ift,its on^i^ewntihued to be equally 
so in its progress, and ulic chuld- be hugutented at plea- 
sure, without tiw formp^of registering in the courts «r parlia-- 
ments, bjit iherely b'y '-.la'icree of the* couiicil; and that often 
issued without, even ulting^ the sovereign. It may readily, 
thcitefore, bc^concei|S,'ed, how this tmcanle dernier resort in all 
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the emergencies qf state, tiil it ^iras at last swept away in the 
terrible expurgation of ^ ^^evolutionary fitv, which it had so 
much coiitiihuted to other gr^d lessot^ is to be 

learned frotn^^ faistoy of taX; — it was, at first, occasioiial 

only, and espial . circumstances thought nectary to be 
alleged, in jj^sfiocation.of itsbaing levied; it uecaihe petmlaiently 
e.'itabli.shed,*U<ap| when? on the first establishment, by Charles 
Vll. of a fitahcillig army; dtus exhibiting ^the. connection be- 
tween a permanently oppressive tax, and a permahent means 6f 
enforcing it. - 

As society bacotptis snniawhat less rdde, even despotism is 
'obliged to veil its spdiiatioos ; and cunning, ** the wisdom of llie 
weak,” begins to be substituted for open fmxe^ ' . H^icc .the first 
recorded tneasare of the first rccorded^jPretich minister of fisonce 
(Marigny A,i0. 1301.) .is tlie debasing of the coin. It is not 
sttrpi'ising that this gross mode of swindiihg'siiDuld have suggested 
itself to the financiers, and been Blindly< tolerated by the pcmptc, 
of n barbarous age; but it ts extraordifiary that the 8amu..clum8y 
trick was repeated, and tolerated Uiirougii successive ages of iii- 
crcicsing improvement tn political institnfioiis, gnd^general know- 
ledge; though doubtiessln some degree, conttolfhd ip proportion 
to the progress of these. Thus, wb,i(i|| in Ehglaudf’ the nominal 
pound of silver was gradually ^reduced to less tljail a third of a rgd 
pound, and the pound of gold was cpitiSMHnto nearly four times 
the same nominal -valtmi ,io Scofiand the ncpiinat pound of ailver 
was, by successive rdductious, brought to the thirty-sixth puft of a 
real pchtnd, and the pound of go^ was coined iu|o twenty-eight 
times the same nominal value.' ' « 

It is not, how^r,«asy to conceive hdw even th4 tyranny of the 
foegitinmg of the fburh^Hdh -.century. Cogld succeed (as is said by 
Bre8t|ou,tom.i.’p; l93.) p'forch^gMtoividuals to.carry in good money 
to be exciiangito..f<hr .bi^ at the'.KxcbeigUer': for, in the elegant 
language e^ -Siwft, ' .• v- ^ '■ 

. 1 j^ak,..a!^.alt X**? ‘trange 

' ' Yetllte ntd^ refined XlWagy seems to 

' h|kVe Surmoun^even this. ohtmnonga.en 1053, 

pfiediminutioii^’uh edkihhi^iiarmsinottfiaics.par gradation. Cette 
operation ms paii^^m ^.pi^cr leur arj^ntsoitau finan- 
cier, soimu uVnmi^liiili brought in'.tfei« old com and 

received security; it is ^'^,^lipposed, for one slii^more: thereby 
adding.^ the iutereiitr;l(ii^ir^^ a botius of 13|f per cent., at the 
cxpenfc of tlie nation, wbi^ tnoney was doii^piutmi.* Indeed the 
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dopreciation df money always involves, besides ihc national loss in 
the transaction, a further suffering ,^ojm increased taxation tor 
the nominal price of labour and ’^^inodiffea nsing in propor- 
tion as tfie currency, is ‘depreciafwi.'^vernn>ent, ^continuing to 
have the same demand for labour and its ^rodunfo, must in order 
to command tfacsd, raise, by taxaticui, a larger j^rtionmf such cut- 

Obvious as these truths are— mb^ j^u^ as is *e cnlight- 
miinent of tw nineteenth centuiy.'aira'cobspicoous as Krilain 
.stands in that light, she, with her excessive Jssim of inconverti- 
ble paper-currency, lia.s no right' to ridicule the blind or abject 
submission of remoter times, and other countries : 

— ^ Quid rides ? mutato nomine de te. 

•* Fabula narratur. . . ... 

Cogeris et piotis tanquam geudcrc tabeltis, 

Ncscis quod valeat nummus, queiu preheat usum. 

From the disquisitions under, tKe w'ord Gabelle in Du Cange, 
and Menage, a tax on salt would seem, to, have been early intro- 
duced, (certainly before the thne!of St.' Houis,) but it was not 
made perpetual, and organixed as a royal mdnonoly, till the i cigu 
of Philip de Valois. The word origipaliy signified aiiy tax; but 
from the odious character of the tax on^t, bec'a^ appropriate 
tS that; as the Devil ^ the chief of. the evil ones. It seemed to 
comprehend all that wp,qbjectibnablc in |ny tax. It was a mo- 
nopc^y, a word of.its^fiinpl^ug multiplicitres of abuse; it was a 
r o^ra/ monoj^ly, a mig^/' aggravation w Uls — as including a large 
expenditure iti* man8gelii<liit„th'at payment by the people, 

ill proportion yo thq net produce'^elyed into the, exch^uer; 
with an unlimited power, of supplying :by extending, 

the scale of extortion. For the maj^ao^i^l-ii Of s^t could sell 
only to the king at the king’s .buyingjp&iiaNI tJte cWKSumcr Wld 
buy it oi>l.v of the king , at Uie kiiigf Nor was the 

consumer allowed to ju^gO oJf.”t!^,4jfll!anMty ne ahpBld'waqi^but 
wes compelled to purraasp' j>fO|li^on to thg nambqj^wi^is 
family; arid that, which, wi^ • jpmdebV*®*^ ;WQWa?have 
been a reason ibr ' economiifing, i(®, in8i|Ced oii ‘,|^pe!kifig,j. w 
the proper inewure of ex|icp3itu^‘'i^pdif;by ^B^nieasur^’a' 
man founS himsdff possffljM Of a redilOdant .^nb^ty of saltg^^d 
his next neigh imeqit,al 
to his wants, he must, JSpir’ Ifrttvo^ jpenalffesV his defi- 

ciency, 'not'frohi the t^Pj^^ancy of^hu nei^bonr, buWfrom the 
roym stores, ' Nor wsu : differel«;'prbvinc,e8' were .subjected 
to different rates of;.«:itaqi^. jiidgc of, these rates, we must 
premise, tfitft ^ wfiojly etempt firofii the gabelle, salt varied 
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in price from two to eight or nine livre^ the quintal. 1u some 
provinces, " les provinces de grandes gabelles,” the average qiian> 
tity rc<]uired to be purchased, per head was ab^ve nine pounds, 
and the price sixty-two Iivres»per qnintal. In sofpe twcuty-fHe 
pounds weight* per head above eignt years 'of age, and sixteen 
livres the quintaL . Coweivc' n^t door: neighbours udequally sup- 
plied, in prpltortioh tb‘ their ^nts, throughout; all/. t1iieHf)Fb\dnccs 
subject to tho tax ; and contiguous provinces, ^separated Oitly by 
imaginary line^^'^wpplicd at such very diftereut jitohibited 
under the sevoi^t pen^tbs, froqi acicotninodatigg '.each other*s 
wants, and subjected tq 'dfe most., hateful sysj^m 'of espial to 
prevent their doing so. And edn >v.e. wonder that the people 
should, after centuri^ of euduran^ have b^en at length, roused 
into contempt and hatre^bf a government, at once so gratuitously, 
and so cruelly oppressive f Again, it 'may be. useful to obsSI'^e, 
that this disgrace, eveh of « despotic goventiUent, and of barba- 
lous-agcs, is, as hir as part, at least;’ of^me mischievous principle is 
concerned, not-' without parallel in 'the prc^nt age, and in this 
fOHiUry. Till 'withii»' a*few years', this very artW® salt was 
taxed, on ohd side of the Tweed, at fifteeg shilfitig^ ^ushel, and' 
on tlic other, at only six' shillings. And to th^ day^'^omc-made 
spirits in ’Scotland and^' Ireland are Subject b'riljj 'itt, a duty of 
three shillings per galiony whilst in EnglaW ..the impost is eight 
shillings.. Xt is unnecesWy tq dilalebif thq’ beniptations, which 
such a state of things ail^ord^ pi 9 .iDtii{^tiDf^ ahd it i.4 hardly pos- 
sible, by, any di)atatiou»ti^'''cShv^ an ^adequate idea bf the^’ils 
introduced into the sSciaf system by*the prevalence of smuggling. 
For not only- is the' principle of .common honesty, undermined, 
but a'feelhig'Of disloyalty to goveijnhicnt, and bf hostility to its 
agents is generated, not merely in tBb imhitifaetuirers', but in the , 
necessarily much . more ndtlteroU!^ cl)fe8s,.tlie consumers ' of illicit 
products. With respeietto goverb't&ent, in case of any political 
crisis, such a feeling might have a' very sinister influence: and, in 
jcgard to its agents,' it pmds tprj^^bnal cbllisiohs, that terminate 
often 'in homicide, sotu^ntnes iix^prder, and .always in fo.steriiTga 
spirit of tymnnicaii^'ihbrbl^n^bppV^^oriifi'theinfuouers adU 
enforcers bf 'flm Jaw;, at^.'^ h!rt>it ',of-|lifedn evasion and spiteful 
resentment in iqfringd^c^ il,; .jr*'*'’"' 

Taxes ten(iyiaes. t^i% in France by 1*0 means 

• cOofinf^ fb o’ilfe'W*r two hndiKr Re name of Droifs 

de Tniite, or Transit^Ji^y^l^chra almi^t every article of 
import anti^j^ri' as regasro^ kib'gdoiff in general, yind as 

1 elated t«»thbmtef%^ge['‘'b£ ^^inbldities btjtwebn province and 
province t—dbr, sjiphl^^ls ,tlt<!i'' dtffeirent provinces,* 

. though i^ea^l^|rcontig|^^ind under th^S'nyeYoyal canopy, 
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were separated by artiticial barriers, along which, war between 
the somg^lers and excisemen was eternally waged. Some of 
this is ascribable to the circumstance of the fcibgdotn having been 
fwined by successive anaexatioas«0f iodept^ent- states, and the 
difficulty of uniting, under-.bhe system of govefnmfut, people ac- 
customed to look on eatih other with th^ hatred peculiar to bor- 
derers,-*^" Solito inter accolas odRa,’~-‘‘,nno‘ai^rte ^iscretis.'con- 
ttexum odium,” — But Bresson refers the wb'o^e tb the caprice i>f 
one individ^l^ King John, who entailed a galling System, which, 
after four htihdred yCars, it required the 'force of a revolution to 
break. Several of tho provinces, it secins,'bad refused to couUi- 
bute to his imposition on tbeirwoods and forests, (called, in the. 
language of the French finance, " les aides,”) and he punished 
them by oi?daining, that these provinoM, (many of them in the 
h&iit of the kingdom,) should be considered as alien to France, 
and that commodities pacing into tlioir territories should be sub- 
ject^ to the same duties as ’if exported to a foreign country. 
What blindness of anger was beye ! as if ho could punish the 
provinces receiving the commodities, Without including in tlie 
punishment the unqffepding provinces, which produced them. 

It is curious to observe, here, tha| tatfes. Were. ffien only levied 
on exports. Apparently,, it was imagined that goods going Out 
of the kingdom must impoverish it ; and that exportation should 
be discouraged by a tax, frttm which imports, for glike reason, ^ 
should be exemptedf^ aiS if .<^e exporters were such inveterate 
uneipies to. tbeir coQntiy,'t||ttt' 'ffiey. would impoverish it, at the 
expense ^ beggaring thei^|elve8,.'Jliy sending abroad products, 
for which ffiey were to, foceive ob.^'equ'ivaleHt. Now, the great 
burden of taXatimt is laid' oQ'^imjforts, — ^upon. just as absurd 
principles— as if u native woi^, bhy of the foreigner wifat he 
could produce cheaper at hoffle,^^V..a8 if he could only pay the 
foreigner in gold f and as. if, whjen'bb^{i|Bid hhtf in gold, he gave 
greater value thau. he wcpjhl^ ,bavq^4'^?i« any other commodity : 
for these are the assumptiob^ btf ar6 founded all thejar- 

goh about the baiauce. ^f tr^e, and ^ dangers of free^ade. 
Un this Jotter subject;* howdViePt ^heceJs- iiome bazdi^ of our 
being misunderstood ; we speak llfel|B., jottly of die absdnet prio*- ‘ 
ciple, which, however j,ust, having beto. abandoned 

for agea, bb at onoo wtopwd vfifoWt 'gfcat.loi«t-b» l^gny, and 
great injustice to sonfo; is 4ike West^l^ian 

slavery,— no one cad; tfoubt idC'iniqbtty V--^ut, having been so 
long ostablishi^, odn^ edaims are created, and due no- 

tice and kng prepai«toi|' measMjlriue 'jei^ for its total 
aboiitioiu Thus, it^ w^, tnat the impost by Jean /e Boti 

j On the inforconia^. Of iwo^and-tfaiffy dl his provinces, continued 
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to gall them for three hundred ^csns, befoic any ininistei at- 
tciupted even to procure tlieir relaxation : and tbcu the wisdom 
of Colbeit could only cdect a very paitial relief to fifteen of 
them. The rebt continued a century and a quarter iong^'i , hiili- 
ject to the reatjailits we have named : aud cten thobe not icgu« 
lated by any common tale of imftoatt but each muier a taiif oi 
its own, so as*to embarraas the i^neral commerce of the kjagdoui 
to a degree, which an Englishman of the present tiAies can 
scarcely conceive, or, conceiving it, can scarcely Indievo that it 
could have been borne for a day. , 

i^eihaps it was this obstructed communication, which luadi- 
public loads of so much less runsequence in France, aud cooti- 
uued theie a system, as inelBRirient for the purposes of coiistriu- 
tion aud repair, as it was degrading and lyramiical to tflosc whose 
forced labour was applied to these operations^ This was thv 
Curved, of alt the taxes the one wliich engageai the gicatust num- 
bcis in support of the rmolntioo that abolished it. it is thu^ 
well cfaaractctised by Bresson:* — "Imp6t en nature, quo Ton 
exigeait des paysans ; des lioinmU qui n’avaient que Icur salaiii* 
pour Mvie, condamn^s a travaillcr sans salaire; dua families, qui 
lie subsistoient que par le ti avail de leuf chef, devoue^s k la hum 

et k la niisere ; imiin la forme absolue des xirdies, la 

dm etc dcs comniaudemcns ; la rigueiu des ameudes et des exac-^ 
tions, unissant la desolation k la mta^re, ct Hiutniliation au nial-« 
beur: tel est le tableau des corve^t:" but ’iiTis only the outline. 
What a tenible filling qp of the picture might be mode, if^we 
consider that the eiigtnehV. engag^ *fbr making or repairing a 
road, bad an unlimited power over the gratuitous labour of the 
district, to supply all his deficiencies in the roaterialii employed, 
or in the mode of applying them, and ^tbe labour an which he 
might be so lavish. One fact alone inay give an idea of the 
extent to which the persecution of the pomr labourer might be 
carried! Under the pretext of fording the peasant to moie unie- 
*mittcd toil, dtottuik assigned to him was to be perfoiined at a 
distance of several l«»gpes fro)^ his faome.t But the gncvunco 
was not only in die pea^nt,)ietna iteauired to construct ijie (>ub* 
lie work, from vthmh h^'^f all derived the least beiiciit, but 
that he aloAt was required to.perfo^ H. The maxim ol llotnati 
Law was **ad ins^ttcUoaS^ltpar^tioiteequc itincium at pon> 
tium nuUl^ g^M$ ihomiluidL nnUinsque dignitatis ac venera*- 
tionie, mentis, cemidNs Xnd the sgaae was the prin- 

ci^c of the iqidtitodmotts oM English sfaiutea, and of thf acts 

r > » * ^ 
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which coiisohdated tlitm,* rom pelting all classes to contribute 
to the formation and maintenance or public roads. Such, at 
least, was the theory of our law— from which, howevci, the piac- 
tice di^cis ill two circumstances remailmbly eiucidatoiy of na- 
tionul character. In the first place, though the law requires the 
co-opcration of all occupiers of land/ and tenements within the 
parish,*— in practice, they only We called upon, Svho have the 
easy means of co-operation,— namely, the rural population:— 
and, secondly, even the i urai population very seldom indeed call 
upon the labourer to fulfil his part. 

The exemption, however, of French nobles from taxation was 
not, as generally supposed, quite universal. They weie subject 
to the laiUe fur lands in their own occupation, -and to the capita- 
tion; at least to that part of it, which was general and personal, 
diid fiom which ** the Dauphin himself was not excepted.” It was 
levied at a pi escribed rate on each of the twenty classes, into 
which the population was divided; the other part was levied on 
the classes subject to the taille, gt^a per centage Qn that tax. This 
was not in^duced till the desperate, state of Louis le Gland’s 
affairs drove hiin to the attempt; and the glare of his chaiactcr, 
operating on national vanity, enabled him to establish it, at fiist 
as a temporaiy, and then, (according tt>,the course of such things,) 
as a permanent impost. 

I. Nobility in France baying pCpum^jr privileges, it became an 
object of speculatioIlKnid purchase, aid ftm kings, from a very eai ly 
period, entered into the disgraceful trafiic; thus at once contami- 
nating the fountain of hohour, afid 'a'dnfittiiig pollution to the 
stream . Tp such excess did this arrive, that it*was calculated that 
there were.not less, throughout the kingdom, than four thousand 
offices conferring hereditary 'itbbUidy,, and all vendible; besides 
innumerable inferior places, tfie p'quessioit of which exempted 
fiom the tailUt and other btUfdeasoiM Or degrading taxes, hur- 
cessivo administrations inclf^sed the mmber of these, merely in 
ordei to have more for sale* 'tiU it Jbdcame difiicait to imagine 
a new name; for the name, money, were all that 

"was wanted ; aud diey were not faxtiq^s, in their chmw. Theie 
were the king’s winc-coopeia, tasters of hb Wt- 

butter, and visitois of bb mslt, trim of bb cheOse, searchers 
of hogi’s tongues, inspectors of ttuyea, and controllers of pigs. 
Such dignities, however, i^b^t be ei^oyedJby commoners; for, 
says Bresson, " on coa^oit que kss offifle»4’essayeur8 de ffomage, 
ct dq langufyeejrs^ de oochona n’anoblissaient pas,” As they 
failed to ennoble, H might have apprebeoued that ridicule 
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' would stop the sale; but, on the contrary, Louis Ic Grand, who 
, among his many other meaiioes^s, had been otic of the greatest 
salesmen, was told by hia minuter, Pontchartrain,/* toi^es les. 
fois que votre majesty cr^e - un office, Dieu «ree un sot pour 
racheter;’’ and Uiis notwifistanding the infamous trick, often re- 
sorted to, of abolishing the offitreA so sold, without indemnifica- 
tion to the purchasers, and bringing them,, under anotbeV name, 
again into the market; where again, ;ithey found another buyer. 

Such public profligacy, in the highest ranks, coulci' hot fail to 
demoralize the people,, and when royalty and nobility suffered so 
severely from the tyranny and. injustice of the people, they were 
only reaping the harvesti which themselves had sown; 

It is instructive to observe how fiscal regulalicms sdmetiraes 
tend to perpetuate abuses of another kind; and care, therefore,’ 
should be taken not to give governments an interest in upholding 
them. The wretched laws concerning apprenticeships, in early 
ages, were procured from the ignorance oHegislators, by the mo- 
nopolizing spirit of tjje individuals/ or corporations, who had ob- 
tained, at a high price, their own privileges, and the protection of 
their lords ; to whom, as legislators, they represented themselves 
as unable to continue such* payments, unless allpwed limit 
the number of their competitors, and to derive,^ from the pro- 
longed services of their, pbpils# sodie indemnification for ^eir 
future rivalry. Hence throughoul Europe, *a»^ervitudc of many 
years was imposed for th^ teaching of businesses, ^ost of which* 
might have been learned ilVk few mbnffis. The government of 
France insisted on sharing with the master in the plunder of 
his servant, and established a. tax on the indentures pf apprentice- 
ship, and another on the admission of tlin^mpprentice to exercise 
his business as a masten^^ /Fhe cotiseqiieo^^ of this was, the per- 
petuation and '^tension of the laws of appa^cidcesjiip* To be a 
draper re^tiifed a .youtb t6 serve three yPara as an apprentice and 
two as a jQilni.eyinan ; to ..pay SOO .livres on being bound, and 
3,000 on selBtiiig up for himself Axqhjir (savetier) served three 
years as apprentice, \'<nd four aa. journeyman, paying to the, king 
15 livrcs oahis inpentuireif mastei in the busi- 
ness, 360 livre4;^V ‘ If the king wore the 

chef d’oeuvre of w ‘ijvalled the ecoiipmy, 

which wc have apUl^wh^e recorded of Marie Antoinette, 
who, boasting to with bia sumptuary 

legulttiohs/ «w« ; might jd- 

most Jiavp. 

avaspieds. ' ' ‘ ’ “ . ; 

The government, in fact., were wnvipped of the iniquity of all 
this by .tbn. aVguiD4|Qts of Colbert, a dentyry b»orc ; |n3 what 
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was tlte consequence? thc) granted, on receiving an ample bonus, 
tbe liglit of cxeicisiug a profession vdthout anj previous appreu- 
ticeslup. Thus allowing a law,,which they admitted to be uuiie- 
ccssaiy and unjust, to continue in fofcb, that t];iey might benefit 
by soiling exemption from its openttiotb. 

Thero were several minor sources, both, peipAtaal and occa- 
sional: such were tbe droit d’aubaine, that stigma on Fieiich 
huspitalityVjCOufiscating the property of strangers dying in their 
territory. The dixmes et vuiettemea were income taxes at 10 
and d per centt Sals pour liore was a per*centage occasionally 
added to all taxes. Domaine d’oecident was a tax of S pei < ent. 
on all imports from America. Joyeftx Svinemeiit was an exac- 
tion by a* new tiing foi the inctended oobfirmatioii of the privi- 
Vges and immunities of individuals and OorpoTate bodies, (hhe 
the oxtoitions practised by our set end Charles, under tbe writs 
of quo warranto.) The vexatious nature of this may be imagined 
fioin the fact; that Louts XV., when he assumed the goverimient 
in 1723, let this tax to be farmed at S23 mitl^S, and the faiineis 
collected 41: th<t collection was fixed to begin in J744, and only 
completed five mouths befote his deftth; so that for thirty y cats 
the contractoi^ Had been squeezing &qd harassing the people on 
tlio score of thejot/euj, evinement. 

^ This kind of tax was never .regularly authorised by enrolment 
in the registers ofike parliament of Paris ; nor do we find that 
t|,ic kiiigs ever veiitnre4 to force its eorolmenh by appearing in 
pci son to conimattd it, a ‘m&uiorc oeeaslouglly resorted to lu the 
case of an. unpopular impost. Tim king was then said to be scant 
en ion & He Justieet of ^hich 'name ^ when the reason was asked 
by all Ongliiliniab, He was misweted by q preneb wit (we diink 
hlarmontei) c’eit te hi la justice doH. The true origin, how- 
ovei , of this odd name, (which We believe at Hot generally known 
ill Kiigland,) Bressots mig|btiiave fottH4 in Le ])acliat,,who < ites 
a unioustrauce nmdc by ^q'lpMHan^t of Paris to Charles IX. 
ill March, 1571: “Sire, vo^cgjljlirlfw . . . . 
cst la cour des pairs de Prenyl droits de legale; la 

cuui du domaine de votre comxmpi^iii jostioe dsiite,'<aaUement 

noinmcc lict de votre justice,^* | % 

Oer Object Has hitherto to give a geNl^el idea of rite 
sources of FretUdi revwu^; umter the old ft^jj^nie, anctim so dois^, 
Komewhat bqim inctdeiifiaP| shpWo.^oif the mode^ adminis- 
tration; bpt geUersI pritKUple of ' 
plainedv '■ *• ' t 

Willie the r^al letHoae cdlesistedW’ 

; ^ 
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• domains, the seneschal had (he chaigi n| at, lu the (^arly piMiocis 
of taxation the grand chambfrtain. ISul when the s}stetn ol uu-* 
posts became more complicated and oxleiided, under Philip le 
Bcl, it was found ucqessai;^ to appoint a mmisjLcr 6xc)osnill> foi* 
tiuancc. Uuder^ all thes<^ foims of admiuistiatiou the loyal do- 
mains wasted |g\va^ ; u fortiinat(| ciicumstance foi nations tliat 
possessed any institutions to resist extortions lesortcd to lot sup- 
plying tliat waste; for« theUj kings htx'ainc dependent on their 
people, whose opinions and aff^tiou^'lcfiey were iiece$sartly com- 
p( 111 d to lespect and conciliate. 

rnhappily such was trot the case in Prance; and the readiness 
with which arbUrtty power could supply its own.ciavings ren- 
*deicd It facile to the rapacity of Us minions: so tba< indTHd this 
once rich monarchy was reduced, exctusive of its forests, to gn, 
UK omc of 6(2/>(X)/. stalling. The metiiods, at^ &iice mean and 
atiocious, by which such devastation bad pioceeded, may be 
judged by one tratisactioii, so late as 1781. The domain of 
Feiiestiaiige was alienated, pi otessedly foi j0,000/. sterling; but 
tlie pin chaser had an Older on the seciet service fund for 50^0001* 
sterling, with wlmh he paul for Fenestraiigo. 

We have described tlie i^jude mode of taxation in the earlier 
ages, and the mode of udkninistiatiou p'artook of tho aatne chu- 
lacUi. The first supeimteudaiit of finances i^as Marigtii, in 
IdOl. lu,131^ he ^uaiielcdVithw prince of*tl^ bIood-^thil»y ga\e 
each other the lie, and diow their swoids the council tables 
and finally, Marigi^Hvascbudemned ui^eaid, one gfUic counts 
the hkIu tniciit being witchcraft. Tlie next siiperintendant, La 
Ouette, died of the rack; his successoi, Retny, on the gallows* 
Tiicie is then a gap^ikthe lUt for above 50 yeais: Bj|;t!ssoii sup- 

E oscsfjom deficiency t4 the annah of tbosp remote periods : per- 
aps, as Milton any® was ihc case for^somc ^ears with the 
sceptre c/ Northumberland, the |reasuicr*s key •‘‘was too hot for 
<uiv one to v^ture to take it up.'’ - Ambition, however, like love, 
will liopl^^wiNNW reason would despair," and Montaigu, m 
1^81, assumed tbe o^e, was execut^ and succeeded hv otlicis, 
whose minis|ne8^and fat^s we haife to notice. 

At the acci^KHi otf J^ands L lb J5l5, the levemus were 
7,()50,0(X) livii^, 15,730,000, c\toip‘d honi 

tlm people by the same am % iiicaupess and lapacity, wlillb we 
ba\e befoie ^ J^uices #f,thr ciown; and squun- 

deied in waj^f or personal jealousy and envy 

of Charles ormvfeh'ed on his iiiisttea®^ or peinfitted td be 
absorbed by the'^ insatiable cupidity of bils mother. 

No)y, for time, we hear of a national, or, moie pio- 

pcrly spe^ng, a #ega/ debj^ It aptipiipted to ifcoiit a^feuith ol 
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the revenue. C0&&6, heroine mi^^ister of finance, had recourse, 
*so1dier>like, to the simplest and easiest, though not the least bur- 
densume, joiode of supplying the ^ants of the state. In fourteen 
years Ife laiscd seven>aod*tt|veu^1pans, at 8| per ceut., on the secu- 
rity of the revennes of i^e ct^ of Ppris, addihg 21,529,000 to 
the public debt. 7'^i8,,fiowev^r, was, in, itself, % proof of the 
improvement Of public^ credit, and of an amended morality, or at 
least of a more enlightened selfishness, in the conduct of govem- 
incnt, whiidi^uld inspire such’donfidedee. The addition to the 
debt exceeded by nearly one half the whole of the revenues fifty 
years before.* !D’0 seems to have been the scape-goat of 
financiers. " JLes historiens rapportent, que D’O avoit tons 
Ics vices,- sans avoir aucune vertu.” Tliat such a man should ■ 
Jbp ten years minister of the unpiincipled Henry HI. is not 
surprising ; buf that he should be continued under Henry IV ., 
and suffered to live in oriental luxury and ostentaUon, whilst he 
ground the people', betrayed the best interests of his master, and 
reduced him literally to rags, 'and almost to famine, is a melan- 
choly proof of dtO weakness of Henry’s character, and how una- 
vailing would have been his aspirationafor the good of his people, 
l/ut for the firmness, activity, and intelligence of Sully. Among 
the^ discoveries of Sully, on a rigid examination of the abuses 
' which his predetessOTS had established iuto a system, was a bar- 
' gain by D’O t6 hgve for himself aISfth share in the profits of 
the contract which 1^ had made with the farmers of the salt duty. 
This may serve as a sMciipen oY the tphq and the times. 

At length Henry 1 V. entrusted the luanmement of the finances 
to Sully, who jdsjfified the confidence by a^seal, activity, and iu- 
tcgiity, difficult tq bq matched in ministerial faistoiy. Yet we 
cannot fino that ,h^ ** ^ **"7 p^fundity in 

the science of finaQCe,'at' tm anpOripr^^ mat of, the aj^ in which' 
lie lived. Tho*vrbnderfuI addS^ns wdubh he made, at idle same 
time, to the revenues -0^ die 'monarch, and tfae'comfgi^ of tin 
people, were acconiplisb^.aOj|o^by improvements in, the mode 
of adiniiiistration, .not la Wnip^-of the t^xes imaoSM. 

H is' notions concemins tH^iyplI^^^nmgiogTuxurious’ pro- 
ducts were singularly iiarrow^everi‘^^|at agej and were con- 
travened by the king, w^o Wcoi)ii^;^ oy his asristance as well as 
countdnance, the es^I^hment mdii co ^ y%anufactures i 

" persuadfi qtle sg ricbe8se«dep4i^|t de-celle'of^se# itijets ; que 
multiplier l»S^e^S d'^ccupatifin p’fitaRs s’lasurer dd ,l$ur bon- 
heur, et P41 ^;wm staWman-like, 
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'forced accomiuodatiou of tliat condition to abstract notions, com- 
partible only with ah iimagihary state of things. ' Henry was here 
anticipating the useful part of the^^‘ Fable of the Bees," yhich,. 
more than a centu^' idterwards, excited such public, .indiguation 
and alarm; becaosb. the Hutch philosopher was as prejudiced as 
the French miiiister^and waa not lontented with tolerating luxury 
and its attendant evils, as'neceasa'ry to the pteseut construction of 
society, but as necessary and gbdd in themselves,' - 

In the administration of the taxes, however, such as be found 
them, there was'^ aniple scope for the exercise .of Sully’s charac- 
teristic zeal, sagacity^, fi^nessV abd integrity. \^at the labour 
was may be partly cdhcdii^ fact^ that, at j^te abcession to 

power, though 150' miindns were taKen from', of the 

people, only 36 reeidieilthe king’s coffers. The .Kiglish reader' 
may form an idea of^me ^enormity ^f this ^use, from com-' 
paring this rate of 400 pcir’i^nt. in the expend of collection yinlh 
that of 6 per cent, which is the cost of collection in the British 
empire. . 

'ihie first great reform introduced by Sully was the haying re-, 
course to the old Homan method of lettidg, by public auction, the. 
taxes that were to be farmed f^kt once sectlring the beat terms 
for the public, and giring t^ fullest proofl&f ministerial integrity. 
When this mode bad. been Mildns practised, ahcl (eedrded.in the 
most familiar histdries, lit' .might ^ "S})^ 0 ^ieii;h that an opposite 
mpde could Only have . beei:iadopted''.bjf the ^rom of the roos^t- 
corrupt and despotic^ jgoveiiAnent, kiid.wiily sabhiitted to in thb 
abjectness of ah ignoraht age. 'But tlic opposite mode vyas re- 
newed, aud coutiuu^.fo die end of the old regime in .France; 
and fifty years bave' imb elhpspd^ ^nce gbyernmenbleans were 
made ’by Frivate;C(hiti'licf' With die prime . n^nister of England, 

. and^ ehchtiious prb£d8''.abcrued;‘iihder the eikine a boons, or 
share’,'tb ltiihself,'1i|ift ^b'ieilds.i.or the enemie; he wished to make 
friends. The'.’hs^t ‘'^abolishing this nefarious, bfit long-esta- 
blished systbihi' ^^S no' small pXrt of tBe praties due to the 
pecuniary disinterex^niess 'of the.ybuni^r’ Pjtt.. 

Sully found thd^gjeatest'confueibh lit^^'^ccounts of the subor- 
dinate financier^; /or /ridler " ' apparefite de confusion, au 

raiUeu de laqnelle^;waidpl(|' voyinen^ tr^ clair." To.reyaedy 
dnstie sent forms of bbdphlit,4l5e?y tieoabf .which .was required to 
be filled up, Necessary vouchers,^ . that 

no pretence cmri4nbii, or for tbe^glurripg 

of details generalities. ’ ^ hot only guard^l^inst 

future im|»ib^ph, but eritereff mtb; a ’rigerbus exaniiimrioh ' of 
crrohe^^'mr^nliqaidated Mchu'i^..Qf fm'meri'eceiyqra.'goneral, 
and otnet ma^cial agents, wKbtn>be Cdhijieljed to|di8go|ge their 
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sjroils; particularly such as had procured.tbemselves to be rated 
as Creditors of the king, withoi^ baying really made any advances 
<of niu|i<-y. These were all fak game ; bnt when he reduced, by a 
royal cdict.'die interest of debts,' bo4ib public i^nd private, con> 
traded at JO aud per cent. to6i, be was, ipt fj^t, making the 
king a fraudulent bawfupt,* with; to<keep himself lu countenance, 
lent his authority to’enjfible every other debtor to become die 
same. ■' • .? 

This want of faith to "Ae public creditor .shows-, that ho was 
blinded by the yjri'y 'commo^^tiopbiotry W,h.it^ persuades meu that 
^ey are not personally to t;#;acce^d of cheating, when they do 
riot personally benefit by the client, though the irijustice infltcted 
is the same, wbdever reaps the profit; and ifvtbe inflictor would 
sbrutiniite his Own miiid, he would infallibly discover that he was 
bribed by some advantage to himself^as Sully tvas by the for- 
warding his favourite object.of increasi|^.;th.e royaf revenue, and 
his Own reputation for ^ing so, withoUiaugmenting.tbe’iiajlioBal 
burdens. . 

. WIreneyer Sully cpiild kct.in person, his own iijcorruptibleness 
■and decision of character eSected great tefojrms; but jvhpn his 
power was delegated, the cofruptionTof tbe age immediately cktne 
into operation, and„ad^ed,pi>e ptoof to.the'mrilioos which history 
affordsr lhat, Miben^ pmahreilrodupfs good,, it is but « a 

happy accideiitt^Wd ^at iio^ng b^t!%e viritati^ri .pf an en- 
'l|ghtcned public can’^^afford a.ity^rinapen^ cp^trolpn official men, 
especially when tKeir'individual.resifdnstmlt^ ia loft in the mem- 
bers of a joint. ,adtniai8tratiori. /;il),ence,'i when Suliy appointed a 
court to audit pdbijp apeouats/inti punish Diajversatiou in fiuaitce, 
“ I’orage We tombatt^iaue sw' oei|x buil n’avaiaiit pa's assez , volfi 
pour' acheter dcs prot^iOnsi’'*^; 

Tl)e generai.r08uiC'hoWever,*yif ^'^'ini»^$ntiitled 
him to the gratitude. pf;4tiis contpirip^fiili^'liOd-.'tbo^uifiWation of 
posteiity. He redueed .|hev.|j^7f(^ve.^^ioi)^^|!ivr^; the 
transit, and other smaller half.:; added four 

millions to the klugVrevfl^^^l^psBmeti.lsi^ ouj^o" debt, and 
left 35 millions in thebrea^ys l^sido8^^v,aiue millions in 

arms aud animunitiou iir-'tm' expetided on 

the fortifiehrions of the fronriiM^| ff^ y^d|ij|^^ 26 miljion^^on 
public works,, and royal^ gralui&^^^i a ministry' of 

fifteen years, at the it;poimencwaa^^O!Cwjuo|^^^^ing and the 
peonie .a' I'ikf 'sttw^pf 'lihi^^isp^rifc^''*:”^ 

'ffee excellence the|pi^carion8 ;pros- 
perity of a desppi^ .|oyipii§bBieiBt, WrQ-^kinfiid^wxhihited when 
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the death of Henry IV. let loose the hungry and cvuspt latod 
couitieis, whom the probity of the niini$ter, aupportcd by the 
authority of the kin^, had so long kept at bay. lii four yeais, 
Mary de Medici| and her miiiiop, Concini, had dib&ipate^ all tl^e 
treasures of hei^hutbaud, for whose lots she appeared to leel fully 
indemnified by exercising the power, as regent, of reversing his 
whole systenf of ^bvemment, rhdncing the people to misery and 
poverty, and insulting them by levelling witli her hivouiites in the 
most ostentatious luxury,- Heniy was murdered in 16 10, and in 
1614 the states'general were- summoned to be consulted on the 
embarrassment of the finances, of which an entirely false statement 
was presented. 'Bresson, for once, speaks out, ** on ii’y tionva 
qu’un tbsue de tnensoOj^." Of the few recpmmendatioiis, on 
which the different orde<l,of the stales could a{p^.(fof their deli- 
bciatioiM were ** shivered into small frays and nitekerings,”) some 
were pretended to be^ adopted till the states, had separated, and 
tlicn all went on as before. The government debentures were at 
a great discount, ministers bought them on their private account 
in tlie market, and paid themselves in full at the trc^^ui?- Public 
institutions of every description were suffered to decline fui want 
of funds, whilst the public burdens were ^ugmented^ and the tno<<t 
especially vexatious of all 'taxes, the iol'par hvre oii all tiausac- 
tions, was renewed* - 

A successioD of minbf^vs hurried Ao natioii down the samq, 
road to ruin, till BfRat, under ltiche%u,*pA>fes8edly recurred to 
the system of Sully i haw successfully, was evinced by his being 
able to borrow at 10 per cent, whilst; under the regency of Muiy 
de Medici, the rate bad been from 20 to 33 per cent. But in «ix 
years Effial died ; end his successors bad recourse to the old sys- 
tem of extravagant expenditure, supported by ples^ing the sources 
of income, and forfeiting credit by failing to redeem the pledges, 
exasperating the public mind, upd prodilbing eittensive iudividuul 
.distress by the suppression of all charges on me revenue of the eity 
of Paris, and abolition of nearly a hundred thousand offices 
and privileges oit leceqt establishment, Tii the utter eon fusion le- 
siilting from sueh measures, the government contrived to.flouiid(4- 
on lor another fiurty years* During ibis period the aiiiounl oi 
taxation exceeded that at t^death of Sully by fifty-thiee tnillions, 
of which thirteen nulIioU» onl;^ were available for the*at^ieuted 
expenditure of gouBifoment. Bicbelleu, in his Political Tcstainenl, 
states the alronal tif/tiau, diirtttg'liis ministry, to have been 
seventy-uiqe millions, firoitt which me net receipt wjis oniyjdiiity- 
threc. The mpde in whipbiibu was applied may,b^ imagined 
from single observation, vidiieb the details enable us to make,’ 
that’vvhile the whole ordinaries and extraoiditi|nc8 of wui do uo» 
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equal nineteen millions, the royal domestic establidunent, pen* 
sioos, gratuities, and extraordinaries of thie king’s Expenditure 
exceeded ten millions; ' . , 

. At ti^c accession of Lduis XI V. in l64S, the anticipations of 
the revenue included those of l(j40, while salariesVcre extensively 
in arrear. No remedjr was sought foii> such difficulties but by 
carrying to greater excess the system of fraud 'and Extortion. It 
appears that the putting-u|p to sale of the grand r^ource of an here- 
ditary monarchy— -the .power, of creating- hereditary nobility — had 
been carried to such an extreme, as even to have exceeded the joint 
demands of vanity and cupidity,. in the most opulent individuals, 
who were now, therefore, coiR/ief/ed to . purchase patents of nobi- 
lity; regardless of the opinion which Quintilian has so well 
expressed,; ** Omnitun beneheiorum ista natura est, iit non sit 
neoessitas, sed potestas. Quicquid in honorem alicujus inveotuiu 
est, desiuct privilegium vocari posse, si cog^.’V This was a gross 
abase and violent extension-of a feudal custom, by which all per- 
sons, possessing 'lands of the value of a knight’s fee,*vi'ere, com- 
pellable to asrapie knjghthood, to pay die fees customary on initi- 
ation, and perform tho services required of the order. On the 
institution of 'standing armies, tlie^ services were generally com- 
muted for nioney ; and, in order to oMnia ffie fees and commuta- 
. tions, the sovereign was dCcustomed> ^.'E^argencics, to enforce 
Uiis usually dormant power; In^ was frequently re- 

sorted to .aS^ late *38 £]i}kabeth’s tiide, but more, particularly in the 
weaker reigns of James and hia^ccesi^ir;. ai^ its abolition was 
One*' of the last •concessioh^ whkJi Charles made, j.iist before the 
final rupture with h». parliammit. - 't’he forced purchases of nobi- 
lity were at 'this period die ihore-iyrannicai, as, only five years 
before, all paints -Ef nobility ‘i^uimd in die preening thirty 
years had - been suppii^^d; so that, insecuiity of r-enjoyinint had-, 
been added to the other caiiims of indtfferei^ to these venal, and 
now imposed honours. • ' ‘ . v ' , ' 

But the measure, wiiich . (iwha^ sttoiji?/|aore diaU any other 
the cliaracter of the age, i8;^.idn^ udih^Vlifazmin gladly adopifed 
on the suggestion of the,parH|||!^t, tb 1^ a tax On all connected 
with the" public revenue, and^to all securities for money 

advanced to the king-; because-^s^^e reaspu ass^ned marks a 
more to^ul .insensibility to.toe,{)i«iim^!^^^^e#ity than even the 
measures it judged— almost all afi'eetra'i^M^e ordinance wefe 
men of inean birth, or of orel^^wn ; 

Among .dm offier expedients of'.dto'pe9^od-w&l^l|pht i 
by a Monsji^ Tbntr,|ind which gsj^j^'tne'to our ']E^tuies,'now 
■so well IcD^Wn ar.tof^njto^ho expiinatum Emer^infaiB two 
admittistrattbns, to|^^Oroidj|^'^roeyear^' created l|S 7 '^des/ 4 ind 
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added 87 millious to the public debt; money depreciated oiie- 
sixth; but in spite lof all this» lo^ were coi^tracted for at.^ and-. 
25 per cent., as in me time of Mary de Medici, when she departed 
from Solly’s system, instead -of 10 per cea^, at: which Effiat 
between tbe two p|!nbds had borrowed by followinj^'thdt synem. 
Not that there was anyldeicient i$ility x> the mTnistiy of the 
respective periodli, but n^ly tb^\mere were att-pplittcal institu- 
tions to coutrouly4he inftoeace; of ^individual characters,— that 
Sully and Effiat wetb honest, add that Richelieu and Mazarin 
were knaves. -In/ll^azarin’s . aceoaht were 23 mtllioris for secret 
service: Well mi|;hf E^uquet imy, ■“ SireiU-n’y alien dans les cofr 
fres de votee majestjl,r-^m'ais M. le Cardinal vous eo ^rdtera.” 

The result of all ^is is .a le^n which all sobsra uent statesmen 
may have read, but ip^rjedlly with'oflt instructi<m;l..'tbe^un:ent 
expenses w.erp 60^ milhons^ '^e revenues 48; and-^ I’exct^s et la> 
multiplicity des impdts detiniisaieiit ces revenues,,” 

Mazarin died, possessed of enormous wealth, estimated .by 
some historians at l 60 millions of livrest. it is.> certain that he 
bequeathed twenty-eight to his favourite niece. . ^fle had told the 
king, " Je vous- dois tout; sirej mais je crois m*hcquit)tor, eti ^el- 
que sorte, avec votre' majesty, en yous donpant Col^'rt,” This 
was high praise,, and well merited. Cplbt^’s ambition was not 
perhaps, in the extended s^pse' of:iibe word, (bore disinterest^ 
than Mazarin’s;- but it was Aqt of ^.eame vulgarly sordid cast. 
He coveted power ^.4he means or|intp9ng b<:|jy>enlightened were 
his views of .'the. evils, ^'.sqciety, aw^-of me modes of remedying, 
them; and we must cbaHtpVfy tscrib^te fbe ii^tience of his agS 
and country, the utynstifiable proceedp^, by which he obtaimd. 
that power. The \great evil which fi^-.attraemd his 'attention 
W'as the number qf hfhq^'ot wh^ the'i^ders were nqft'.only ex- 
empt from taxation,' , but the capital wnKb.mey bad employed in 
purchasing tbe ptaee was withdrawn or^i^M<^en from com- 
'merce; abd that, .to' So enormous an {^ii^t, tliat trade and 
manufactures wrece. storved, and menV.mjndl^ti^ alienated from 
the cultivation of'-fbym.,, Multitudes .pf.'mesor'ofbods were sup- 
pressed without ibercy r and as the' public debt was 

known to have bePt^incudrcd}m<^ tim>#ost fraudulent circum- 
stances, many recent -transnt^Bft' .iypm -yi^uim^^ annulled; but 
revocations with lung retros^m involved- in wretcliedness hun- 
dreds of innoeeqt fami^S; wl^ a^herinhented claims wfaicn had 
never been disputed, at ifan .^uivalcnt for what they 

possessed, in tim gOvern^|lit dubtinumg to pay 

what, by prmgotts jdll^mienu^diej^ had admtttedj.te; he uu|* The 
interest' ,|)f. Pll. -state, credit^ wds arbitrarily reduced :* and this, 
coniine uDon cabifsls vmUm had been similarl.y redueed,by former 
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iiiinisteni, brought them in mauycasea to half, and m sonic to 
teas than half of their original vnue: and when these successive 
■opeiatious had propoitionail; dimiiiisbed their value in the 
niatket, tliey were paid off at {he rate of such duninution. Such 
uas tlie cominuncCment of the carcci of Colbert; and yet tliis is 
not reckoned among the aix epocluf, when Bresson admits, not 
that the govarnment had coniiuitted tm a’ct of 'bankruptcy, but 
“ maii^ui essentiellement ^ la foi publique.” 

It seems extraordinary that after the actual losses he had occa- 
sioned to the public creditors, theministei could still obtain money 
at ten per cent. ; and bis credit for personal disioteresteducss, as 
fai US money was concerned, and for general talent, enabled him 
also to succeed in establishing a bank of deposit, where sums 
might he lodged and withdiawn at pleasure, with an i merest of 
bvu per cent, for the time they r«.i)iaincd. This was found a most 
useful icsource fpr the wars, in which Louis’s ambition so olteii 
involved him; for in 167B, the amount of -deposits was foui- 
tecii millions of livres. This miglit, in pai t, be attributed to the 
'low state of trade and manufactures ofteniig so little means of 
employ mnnt for capital. 'Fhat state of things, howevei, Colbert 
exerted hiinself most powerfully to ‘amend; and his efforts ex- 
hibit a /lingular coui^uiid of igndraiice and intelligence. lie 
encouraged and established, at giea't expense, various manufac- 
tures aiQoqg others, workmen ^ftnd machines for weaving 
stockings were from England : the glass maiiufactoiy 

.from Venice, cloth, Uce^ and tapestry works /were introduced fiom 
Flandei-s, These grand desisiis set kindred niiuds to w'utk ; 
and liiquet suggested to Ctdbert me magnificent plan of uniting 
by a canal, the Mediterranean and Atlantic, which Bresson calls, 
and not' improperly, ** uu des plus beaux ouvrages qui soiont 
soitis de la mam des hoounest” but be does not tell us that, ibis 
splendid woik)ia8 never paid the expense of its coustrucHon,' the , 
tolls never fainisbiijg the interest of the capital epiployud. It 
was an undertaking vaorth^^of a great nunister, and a great nation : 
but It adoids an impressive lesson as to the caution with which 
' governments should follow rather than lead .in.merciuitile im- 
. pioveineiit, and foster rather than give' biith to any great cntei- 
piixe dependent on trade, which,, when wanting an assistant, is 
sure {o (tall for him ; and if he come nneuBed, he is likely to le- 
main uuei^ltwed. ^ 

The difnculties with which CelbeKt*hjd to qg^teud wcic im- 
mense. '^e aihbition of hts maater,Innd Ids Irasiatei Louiois, 
leqliiied enorpie^ anusa for tlv» annms 1 «»d a powerful navy, 
for Uie nrst time hi Ifraooe,’ was launched by the cmMive genius 
of the ^ntrtdlq^ of the ^&Mnces. The vadi^of Luuis, in peace. 
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•contiiHied mack oi Ike profusion in war; and tiie minister 
obliged to make a compromise with the monarch, supplying 
’ abundant funds for his osten&tious magidiSconce, and Ums con- 
ciliating his protd 4 (tiou in the execution of plans for natiunul im- 
piovement and economy. > 

Honour, hqprever, fs ^ to Colbert, as the founder of the 
Academy of Sciences, atid that' of Paiotiiig and Sculpture. He 
cbtahiished the Ohservatory, or^inated the .loumal des Savans, 
and much extended the Royal lAbrai^. He reformed the cotisli- 
tulion of the great companies trading to die East Indiob and 
Noith Americi^ apd mi|de large advancea to enable them to ex- 
tend their operatmOS. , Such monopolies and associations weie 
no doubt necessary, to enable the nation to compete widi sinnl.ii 
united capitals in England end Hofland; but i( is gi^vuus to 
think tliat so enlightened a iniud should have carried the moiM- 
pul> -system into alt the details of internal trade and commerce, 
tuicing every description of mei chants and artisans to form them- 
selves into companies, submit to,t,egulation 8 imposed upon them 
by a iniuister of state, necessarily ignorant of their best interests, 
and pay u foe too for this application of his wisdom. 

The geiierai result, hbwever, of ^qlbert’s administration of 
iwcnty-two yeaVs, proves to have been imtefatigable, incor- 
ruptible, of comprehensive views, and gland designs. Duiiiig a 
period of unprecedented* et^Qditure, he redgeed the aiiuunl^ 
charge for 'the public debt nom fifty-two «flllious to thirty-two* 
and the revenues, at the «^e time beipg raised from eighty-niue 
iinlHoiis to one hundred ‘and flvA, laft a disposable revenuS of 
seventy -til ICO millions, instead of '^tty-seven : and, what is per- 
haps roost of all croditable to his ch&racter, he annually pheved 
the people from a portion of one 'Of their most oppressive and 
vexatious taxes. The fnille, a few years btdbre bis accession Ui 
the ipinistry, amounted, during war, to^’fifty-three millions; ai 
his death* also in tlio midst of war* it did not exceed thuty-iivi 
millions.^ , ' 

llie bighmt Hjestimony to the merit of Colbert is found iti the 
changes Which tijtjh p|ice pn bis remoWil. The very year alu > hn 
. death, seventy-five mumrtitwmw athilld to the public debt, and liiiee 
millions to theOdioutf IM^* 4 Svery' added to financial distiess 
and populai suffering, Ifew loans wore raised, new* offices cic- 
ated, the salaries bf Old ofiloev increased, tontines renewed; and 
iis 1695, a capitation^^r'property'tax} for it was levied at dd- 
erent rates on different, ciil^s) was resorp d to, anjl peihaps was 
the lea^t oBjoctionable, as ;^«(leted to piess most on^he opuh nt 
clgsses. Letters of nobility were sold at the pi ice of two thomand* 
crWiiSkAnd UmrwWem five hundmd pinchas«|rv. *' Mats la «•- 
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source fut passagt^re, and la honte durable.” All nobles, ancient 
and modem, uere compelled to redster their arms, and pa^ a tax 
foi the use of aimonal bearings. <fn 1690, annuities were granted 
to tiic amount of four hundred, thousand ltn*rs, which Biesson 
depi elates,’ as encouraging celibacy and sdfichness. And so 
they do ; but in certain states pf society, tbc disposition to, and 
the facilities for gratifying thesh, vetll exist, and government may 
be allowed to partkupate in the profits of tran^ctions which it 
cannot prevent. This apology cannot be mftde foi lotteries, 
which were now renewed : for here government monopolizes the 
piofits of a ruinous and demoralizing practice, which it might 
wholly suppress : and perhaps tbh bitterest sa^iie on governments 
becoming lottery-keepers is to be foimd in their abolition, as an 
immoral ^institution, by a decree of the Convention, which, at the 
very time, ^NcHTember, 1793i) was sanctioning all the atrocities of 
the revolutionary tribunal. The lottery of the minister Chamil- 
lard w'as of a strange kind, though Bresson does not notice tlie 
monstrosity, which seems to set all calculation at naught, pud 
expect that no one would calculate, or that none but those of one 
nge would buy; for (he tickets were all of one price, and the prizes 
wcio annuities to the winners. Piirctuseis enow were found to 
make thc,ptofit considerable. * 

The lush torniu was precipitous. The expense of the fiist 
sear’s war was one hufadred and forty<eix millions; of the eighth, 
' two hundred and lu 170$, exchequer hills were at 

par: in 1708, at thirty disdonbt. The natmn was sunk in wrctch- 
eduUss and exhaustion. 'Oonsumption was miserabl} icduced, 
and taxation proportionally unproductive. 

Desmarcts,a convicted fedon, (for he had been dismissed, after 
Colbert’s death, on account embezzlement and swindling) 
was called to saSe die etate, and acted pei&cUy in cbaiycter. 
Ills first measuie,was tO i^eot all claims cretAed by anticipation 
on the revenues of the current year ^ he scfited on lltji funds in 
the Bank of Deposit, for wh}ch he finally igave the dliii^sitors hn 
equal sum in rentes, or wbat’We should call *stoc|t» at one per 
( znt., whilst he was borrownl^ at twelve. , All holers of stock of 
former cieation were paid vonly half their dividends; butrceciit 
lenders, to eiieouiage more, were fV^liin full. He* debased tlic 
coin, — lie tioed as aliens those who bad paid^or their naturaliza- 
tion ; families, #ho had removed from One pipvloce, were treated 
as aliens in anolhpr; and by rigid levyli^ 0F«md taxes, and 
vaiious devices for new, he contrived tp still fiirther con- 
tributions fji;om foe oobvulsive grasp of ja sinking pe^d; ^ ' * 

• M, Bresson’s refleefions on these Unnsactions Oroid n'^inelair* 
^ choly example hoa^muc^ long fomiliarhy with them has perverted 
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moral _|udgioeiit in Ftwce ; " Quelque imust«.qn’ils fussent, ils 
po'urroient (^tre leefpa^ betoin;” and' because) *' lors 

•de sou entree en ^ace< generateiuent jng4 impossiblo de 

soutcuir la guerre elle fut 'soutenue sey^t an- « 

n^es .... Demaaets liilQntrQ de^dm^t capab^ un bon admini^ 
trateur,” ^ , • ' r ' . 

As a comment on'this ^t«.-let'Hs atC) in bia own woi'ds, the 
statement in the ver^ heiict ** Lea dettea dc I’^tat 

montaient ^ 7 10,994iboQlivitia^;et^i& .manque de fbiida etait de 
788,757,364 livres,” '■^'hemaeimes 'Of.-tne current-atid subsets 
quent year, were anticipated tb, an, amount' exceeding 440 miI->. 

, lions. Thbre was, indeed^ an anrear id' taxes dub'to gdyernnient 
of above forty millions; but that was a debt of desperate a 
nature, as. to be considered hot a portion of. tbb Weal A of the 
state, but a measure of the imjpoverishment of die people. Qle> 
verninent debentures were at'Oighty per 'cent, discount. 

Amidst such individual ruin and dishonour, and amidst such 
desolation of his pebpleJ'Lduis.le'Qradd, “before whom the 
earth had trembl^, fell sibh, and perceived that he should die.” 
What a lesson for^atbbition, had Uplbition ev^ learned to read 1 

One of the firW ineasilfos of. tlm’ ai|ucceedi% reg^Vj tire 
institution of a cbnunisWon^df i^tfily, Whpse retro^ect extended 
to 1687.- In .that' punod' wem- found 4410 persons,- who -had 
entered thp (fepartmU]W«d£Ttijiu<u<¥ without fortune, and. who now , 
possessed, accor^Ug* to^tiiiHi" oWA statem^f, 800 millions,* of 
which the commission, left .theW’^in possWston of 493. Multb 
tudes were.thtu! tbroWh.iUto* desper*^ circumstances, either frdtn 
the sums they were justly coiupetfeft to refund, or from those un- 
justly withholden by- the Bqybrpm^t,‘who practised, ’j^ tteone 
case, the dishonesty '^aai^ed m the otheti , This 

state of genetiid dmnp|W^tl^v9h<i pecuniary distress prepared 
the way ftmftiyblimble recep^bp of the’^ild -^specnlatious and 
golden j^misejTvdf notorious JCfan Law. whose Schemes had 
been of Ithu of Europe, and even 

'by the reckless ©esmareW #gtti^-3re^ for, how- 

ever.unprincipled; that inin«^*Was « m^i^Iiting man of biisi-’ 
ness and- baselessness of 
the splendid ill-regulated imagina- 

tioD of the Regeai^OrIhWV>. p^w ws p. Scotch adventury; who 
ha4.1ied frotnjtl^. gidlmii^ii^Baghmd, where he had. beencon- 
deitihcd for baWrh; and trimUphed o’er his 

maul.” ?, But demesmouf. Wid conciliatory pdress j>ro- 

cured him, a 'fWburabW.audipnce, ant^he Could 

develppc i#iwJ<W#'-oJoqifout enthusiasm. These plans, 
BreWpn. faySihijliip vli!^ often deecribed pnd ^le uaderstood; 
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but, unfortunately, Eiiglii^tnen cab have no. dil^ulty in coin- 
prehending both the laments ol^them—an uniiaiited issue of 
Bank paper without fuads-^andjtmercantik ai^ ihining speciula- 
, "'tioiiSr^ without foundation. Th^ whola odit^is^f tM* systematic 
delusion i's usually dwown was .the active.- 

partner — but the king ;(that.:isClQjtldiw^m itu^haine) was the 
first in the firm.' ^The bank estanfi^ed bj^- royal patent, its 
paper received pte a par .with sp4^cie at dtp exchequer, and, 
finally, die king, pbld- the company dtekt shar^, abd declared the 
institute a royal bank, lliis, ,in ^^^ igii^aticc which then 
prevaiU^ pD-the ti^e 'pfincipies.ofi'l^ifid^,. ^ve it, /or a time, 
a great aiilditiooaL* credit. , Jlqt/oySj'ifltltbbitJy apd royal, wants 
became the only rules in t’tt- 

sued, s^'ecie disappcared4>-an3, liQ%^yeji(,,;thd infatuation of the 
Frcii|(^ might "dispose thelb to repm^ .the hank paper as an 
equivalent, thly were soon t^ght, by a j^portionately i-\cessive 
rise in the exeban^whow lowly, by all othd^ nations, that paper 
was. estimated,., xbrei^a merchants, in order to procure specie 
for their .creditors, abroad/found themselve/obligqd tp sacrince a ' 
nominal, amount piP Bank pa^y larger thim the dmountM specie 
which'.they nad remit: this, difference in the hmounte was the 
measnrc.ciif.the cfiscount UrbiBlich tlte paper. had Mien; the name 
.• of a dii^unt, once heard in ^e,moneyi«market, egeited alarm. 

Law had hneii made cbui^Ilewof the finances,, and gave 
. notice dii^ all pulfiie cr«d»tW«. wfib wonld not coi^nt.to be re« 
dttced to two per beiito''^l^^d be .,pai,d,off, .in Saisk paper .of 
cdurse; .and airmosi persopk/tad bhoseB.ihe tatter alternative, tlte 
number of the holders .edCthis -trash was enoriuously iqereased.' 
.Oovernmant, as ignorant jSSiB was unprincipled, endeavoured to 
uphold, the credit of thp^pspar.^ penal, proclao^tious', .wbicli!; 
only confirmed die gene^/^t^'''The marjtot'pri^' sapk ^. on 
half. Gpvemmeiit Vacillate, 

dopreciation, then t'o'be at an 

end to all cqnfideime, AldiC Vv1^iy^d.;.s^d fes tmw^i^.ousaiul , 
iivret mighi be bbu^t f^-^JGKX^t 'The gener^^^^hdt wbs> that 
**$ 11,900 persetes^ .prWi|ii^.lMi^i pf famil^i: were, found to 
hold paper tq, the thego^rn> 

mtmt would ^idy make millions. \ 

' Thq adntmi^UQa-.ef^ Dbdun.^ iM llTf|B^% .-t7g0. is 
able' for '||^:>iispit^kp(&ent, of plan was^b 

, levy an i'iS&^'-tJtfvtif-'two per 
.amended wa 

tprs,) fon twel^i^tiMj^'pp «1| 
creditor, 'wlitch'-(|KdB^'yi^^i''^ 
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tion; for a public creditor is as raucb bound as atij other person 
to bear the national fibnrdeps in pr^orttoii to hia' property, the 
inode of acquiring no difi^ence in th^eiduty of paying 

for protection in tbe'dnj'ojmient of%. At the expiratipn- <4 the 
twelve years, the fund accumulated fn>m .dte t^ was to form a 
sacred deposit, 4li0 intcrcst'of wh^h was tb ^ annually applied 
to the liquidation of ^e public debt. The tax Was soon aban* 
doued; and, as has l^en ' fate of most sitihiog funds, the 
money was applied 0''dtber purposes; but six milbtms were 
afterwards annually taken from ' the consolidated fund> as we 
should call it, and applied to thb •reduction of debt. 

lu 174d, conlideuce scemq td have been restored. Macbault 
borrowed ten millions; and, setting. aside a million a^ehr fur 
the discharge of principal and interest, the liquidation waSaccoin* 
pHsfaed in fifteen years. This ibse'mblesy ai^ may have suggested 
our plan of raising one per cent, more than is actually wanted, on 
each occasion of a loan^ hpplyipg that excess as a sinking fund for 
the reduction of thp' rmfi'^der. This minister might have saved 
the stiite, and su^r^'edcd the revolution, if his enlightened views, 
ap|>roved by the good dbns^ of Loun'XV., had '.not been blasted 
by the superstitioa and. tiusiDlaaimi^ of that monarch. He pro- 
posed to levy a twen^n •n'ail.rents, m be paid by all! classes. 
The clergy afbhe ' rc^iii^* and' wore cbutpelled to submit, but 
availed themselyes df.^eir access, to ..the king, to alarm bis i 

conscieuce dn ibe .dcore of sacrilege, &c., and .be granted thhin an 
immunity, on theii^ pronfiae of a. large .voluntary contributiqu*. 
The otiier .privileged Ohlers were thus taught the 'benefits of re- 
sistance, and ihe chailiceyfdr poiitmal salvation was lost,' 

In 1 7^9, Silhouette qiia8^j|;^he contracts of the larmers-gcncral, 
levied tby titxes' by. hi;S,;^.p^|i agents,' and raisiki levedty'two inii- 
tions by offeiidg a'llW|'.dr his prt^ta.to .;d>u contractors for the 
loan. Thd’'eno^;dli8 m^ by /armer s-gi^rdl had been 

long notorious ^le ki^yrledg^. of that, and 'the advantage 
. derived from thei^ suSp^tisiqu, dicLiiwrt; prevent their revival ; and. 
in 1774 , we haveJI^tirqm. of 'a 'olerk, a copy of tlie^ 

bargain made witli;^^rajr^y<]^|^' it ap^ars, tliat this 'piivate 
contract nbich the donecurs of the 

crown percoiatl^ to .favoaiwlip" itid mistresses, and to the mis- 
tress^ of favouriilis, ,and,j^ftivba'i^hits of mistresses wilbcut end, 
ambdg whom W<|^ fooppi ^ ^disract^ confoodus les horns 
les’pius angustes^ ipcotibat.’’ 

S3houett4.im^ hpother attempt at ^orui, borrowed from the 
practice of i^poaing\he highest proportion-df iaites on 

articles of luxui^, 80 ^ to 'throw the burden more on the rich : and 
to the etemal..^di|gracf^ of the boaSited patrkttisnvbf the parfiament 
Paris,^^e efict ms only put on tiiet^ registeirs'hly'fojiai hu- 
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ihority, and, from their factions opposition, was soon obliged to 
be revoked- 

l)y such weakness and corruption^ affairs yverc bi ought to a 
( crisist, fioni which it was thought some ** held bad man^’ alone 
coiiJd extiicate the state. The Abb6 Terray answered the dc<- 
scriptiou. For five years thig man ^exercised every species of 
public extortion^ aud was guilty of iliost cruel oppicssioa# to 
feed his own cuptdity- 

Louis XV. diod, aud Terray was not long tolerated by his 
benevolent successor, ^or were the inonai^chs more contrasted 
than the ministers. Terray was succeeded by Turgot^ the philo- 
sopher and philanthropist In bis peldbrated letter to the king, 
on entmng upon office/ lie laid down three fundamental prin- 
ciples tor his administration of the finances. ** 1. Pouit do 
Uaiiq^uerouto ; ni avou4e^ ni masquSe par des i eductions Torches. 
2. Point d’augmentatioii d'impdts ^ ta raison eii est dans la situa- 
tion des pcuplcs, ejt encore plus dans le cocur de votre inajfest^. 
S. Point treinpruiit ; dinniuuant toujours Ic revenu libre^ il ne- 
cessite, au bout de quclque terns, ou la banqueroute, ou I’aug- 
mentation d’impositioiis/^ These objects could only be effected 
by not allowing expenditure to exceed receipt ; and that necessi- 
tated a rigour, which rendered the nvnistcr odious to the coui- 
tiers, and peibaps not veiy acceptable^ in the detail, to the young 
king, however he might general^ upprOve the principies- 

His first measure was to abolish tfie hateful* throughout 

thp kingdom. * He took, off eight spye per tivre fioni the tiansit 
duties, and a free trade, ift grain, was allowed thioughout the in- 
teriai. There w^eie three years ai*rcars on all pensions, bf which 
ho paid/ ojt unccj two years^ all not exceeding 400 livics. Of 
this class the whole arrears were discharged before he quitted the 
niinistry, and those due to other pensions, and to the public cie- 
ditors in general were in course for a like liquidation ; he simpli- 
fied the forms for receipt of dividends and paid off the principal 
of those whose dividends vdf^Ve'too small 'to pay' the expense of . 
recei\ing them. He established* a Discount Bank, which^ by 
^'discounting bills of JBxchangO atfbur percent, might bring down 
the geiieia] late of interest tb that r^e. ThdWccess of his mea- 
sures was fbubd by the re-estafa}ialii||mit credit. Go- 
vernment Idobodtores were in some psi, and he was en- 

abled to negotiiite a loan in .Holland ^ ibilHons of livre^^ at 
less than five pet* ceUt, a novelty in thejhmojy bf French Finance ; 
how . much «of this was due to the character of Turgot, w^as 
prqvedby his dtsmissai putting airend to the negOf^i^n, and his 
successor not being able to raise a Ombh smaller ajuixi at less than 
six and quartei^^ csmt ^ ^ 

Ciqgm>pu a me Month^s administration/ re-established the 
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coi'v4e» the duties on becouiitig apprentices 4 ud masters in truiloK, 
the eight sous per livre' of transit duty, &c., in short, did uH he 
•could to undo the, good which Turgot had effected^ 

He was succeedj^d, hi 1770# by tfiie who had been a bankers . 
clerk, and Who, liiiving private information of tin' peace ab^ut to 
be cphcliidcd at Paris in aitd speculating ui the English 

fhnds, gave coinmoncoiueot to a Airtuuc no%V estiihatcd to be at 
least eight tnilliohs of liyres.*^/ This was Necker/ He had quitted 
the business of banking and aspired to, place, to whidb.bd endea- 
voured to recommend himself by pubticatioiij» exhibiting an ac- 
quaintance witli the principles of commerce and public credit, 
and his efforts were aided by the ^^sMuity of his wife (the Ma- 
demoi^lle Curchod of .Gibbon), in ctiUivallang the acquaintuiicc 
-of men of rank and literary eminence! f ■ 

** Probity and publicity^ -were the watch-words of Ncckea ; 
and, whatever might be bis other motives, he prqved his respect for 
both, by his far-famed Comptc Kendu,*' in which were*exposed, 
side by side, the vices of the old systeni) aitTd his own comprehen- 
sive and beneficent pkiis.' Nor was courage for the. execution of 
them wanting, when, in one day, he suppressed above four hun- 
dred offices iirtlie king’s domestic establishment The. farming 
of taxes, the friutfurspjiircejras w© have beifofe exp1ainocl> of cor- 
ruption, in V, which bidg afid people were alike deceived, were 
almost cntiMy, stipprcsscd.^ valuation of real property * 

ill roughouPft^ kingdom, begun in 1771, having been completed,^ 
the vinglii^mes were ^ssesspd at a rate notto ne altered for twenty 
years; and the an*d tfdpitatiou tax! hitherto «so iU’bitrury*in 
the apportionment, were fixed, for each province, at an invariubljo 
sum. instead of sul^ectiiig the provinces to the enactions of 
governmcnl agciitd, Jie granted them an assembly of; pfoprictois, 
who apportiqn^ci the taxes^ suggested to t|}e:.kmg the most equit- 
able mode of levying thei^^ and of for. the c6nstructi(Mi 

of roadif, and other business <^£l{be This was an ad- 

mirable preparation for a national representative assembly; bad 
*it been sooner introriuted, apd steadily persisted in, the nation 
would have been, gradually^ to the blessings of snrli* 

an inkitutiou, and to (ifischarge of, its duties, and would not 
have come to the work of uolitt^jal regeneration, besotted with 
ignorance, and intoxicated draught of new pow;^r. 

Before Necker’a^ accessioit.to o0ce, there had been a scries of 
bankruptcies (wbicb had #xoine tQ,,be* considered ond of the re- 
sources of goverament), aiid, after fifteen years of peace, an in- 
creasing defipiC; ;; After five yeys of w^r, his Conipte Ke'ndu” 
sliOwtid a surplus of ten minions; be^ad borrowed 5,‘l0 millions • 
at a le^interest than had ever been knowp in ignes of war, — the 
VOL. vi|; KO;:i;iv. 
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chsrount on exchequer bi11ii» which bad been 9ixt;ecn per cent.| 
was reduced to eighty and all thU was accomplished without any 
addition to the burdcnii of the people. 

, ’His siux<*S'»ors, as usuah Reversed all the measures they found 
recently established or in progress* In Nov. i783, Caloiuie was 
substituted, who may be considered 9s having put the last apple 
into the pannier : the ass did 4iot kick and die/'but kicked and 
kili(*d. Calonne was appointed by an influence characteiistic of 
the old system. His patron was d’Harvelay, the court banker, 
** qiti voulaUt iutre clonner la place Coiitr6leur-(jeiieral k Ca- 
lonne, qu’il aimait, moius ce^pcndant quo ne Taimait Madame 
d’Uaivelay/' The minion w^as worthy of the patronage. His 
incasuics uerc opposed by the parliament of Pans; he quarrelled 
wuli Ihebi. and endcavoinecf to aupcisede their authorit> by call- 
ing an usseinbi^^ of the Notables in February, 17B7. To procinc 
their saiictioir to tjic cxtiaordiiuiry'chaiiges and additional iinpoM- 
tioiis be proposed, all his attand all his eloquence were employed ; 
but all cfuild not conceal the astounding fact, that whilst in I7H1 
it bad bo(‘ii declared, on royal authority, that there was then a sui- 
plus of revenue amounting to ten millions, it was now declared, 
on the same autiioritj, that there had been a continually growing 
d( licit 1 1 out the year 1776, which Galonnc confessed to having 
incioasi‘d b>J36 iwilhous, making the total deficit 1 li>. The 6uU 
^ Cl} was loud, and founded ovqr Eurdpe. The king, sensible to 
the disgi aceful sitmiljou in 'MpiA be was placed, forb^e all pub- 
lications on the subject. ^ But NeckcfQ indig;ntint at bis veiacity 
being impeached^ and rejoicing in lh*4 opportunity of exhibiting 
u, comparisoti between the results of bis own administration and 
Calomie^s,' dbregarded the prohibition, and had a vindicatory 
liact which was answered byt bttre^e<;acbet, bunislung 

him twenty leagues from Paris : but Uiat did pot prevent Floury, 
the successor of Nerker, from declaranig, in n letter to Calonne, 
that Ncxkor was in the right, A oojpy of this letter was conveyed 
to the king, who, oil questiqniilg Calonne on the subject, detected 
him in a he, and yet was Weak tmoi^h to suppoit Calonne, by 
- dismissing, on his demand, Ipe iwtttfbtcr who bad fuiuished his 
majesty with the means of bU He was theieby em- 

boldened to demand also the di^wspl jof Breteuil; but as he 
wun atavoUiilOof the queeo, she ijbok^ that occasion to repre- 
sent the dangerous and disgraceful tenileficy of Calonne’s niea- 
Miies, and* ha W'as dismissed at the vertf moment of his imagined 
tumnph. ^ 

I ouKHjeux was controller of /Jbe finances for <m month, De 
Brienne for three, and l«aiiibert for a year, Doiiiig Uiese changes 
nothing was effet|ted fpr the redemption the s^<u At length 
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JSecker was recalled. No <djjectio», as before, tSa the scmr of 
his religion, was tiow made to his entrance into the council, and 
Mic. met ihei'c no opposition to bis measures. However, he. fouinh 
abairs in so ruiiioug a eoiiditiou' that uotliing could i^trieve^them . 
but die authont> of th^ statea^generai. In obtaining the rojal 
assent for douj^liiig the paoportion of the third estate in*tbiit 
assembly, so that ithey constituted t>nc. half of the whole, he ci*e- 
ated the jevolntion.' But W bad reason, from experience, to ap- 
prehend. that if die third estate : 5 »rfere td"«onsUt^^^ as heretofore, 
only a third of the assembly, the rernmmg two thirds,, being of 
the privileged orders, would, as heretofore, resist all the attempts 
to abolish their exemptions r without which itbolition uo hope 
could be entertained of saring Ihe^ statei or of relieving the 
wretchedness and oppression of the people. 

The difficulties of the iinatices were stated by Nec.ker to con- 
sist in a deficit exceeding 5(i millions, with^titicipatirfns of revenue 
amountiiig^to QiU). ‘ Besides other debts, there wetb 7(5 millions 
of suspended payments, and 80 tid]liotis of, arrears in the collect 
tion of taxes. The means for remedying these evils were detailed, 
and loans pioppsedl. in the midst of thesp plans/ the king, 

having detennincd no tong^r to continue .the conciliatory conduct 
towards the assembly^ wbic^^Neckerbad made, a condition of his 
services, requested him to withdraw from the kingdom iti as private . 
a manner es pbsisibte; I^.€x;ker/jusU6ed .the cqufidence of his^ 
master, wbose^new councillors had advised ISA to •'♦end the popu- 
lar minister tO flic Bastjloj he took, iu,the most secret manticis 
the shortest route* into Germany, and wrote thence to assure 
Messrs. Hope, of Anistcrdatn,;that he continued to them the pri* 
vate pledge of his own fortuneV to the' amount of two fliillions of 
livres, as a-security for their supplying Paris with corn, 

Whilst he was nasteuiii.g Jto his quiet homq Olathe banks of the 
Tainan Lake, the Bastifci 'was destroyed^ and the tlirone qf the 
multitude was erected on its ruins. 4^ B4le he met' the king’s 
letter of recall, r His journey thence to Versailles was al triumphar 
progress; but, m the mean time, enthusiasm and ignorance had^ 
felt their power, and reaspn'and texperience w'cre no longer listened^ 
to, Necker ri^oiiated a Joan \for \30 millions at 5 ju r cent. 
The assembly leftued theft; jsanctkib to more than 4^. : only ^ 
millions could be raised ; ant! li' subs^uent attempt to b«>rrow 
80 millions— half tO bo paid m spege, and half iu govcrniiient 
debentures — was- equally ^|^successfu1. The April deficit of 3(i 
iniiiiqtis bad iitereased in. September to ^‘1. This ^^nd all gtlicr 
finandaremMfi:asjSmeiH,s wgre iully represented by Neaker, and, 
wifli the addtiioh of/bis proposed remedial measures, submitted 
to the ast^bi; ; but ffie impatience of hiipajilioiied igoorauce 
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suspended all plans, and the assembly, tutsmniug the management 
of the royal treasury, cut, as they thought, (he Gordian knotr aiid 
tin addition to l60 mil lioi|8?df the Discount Bai^k-paper orderejd 
•to be^re^ceived as specie,) they issued 4(X) millions of assignats, 
for which the property of the crown and clergy were pledged, 
aiicrwhich were to be receive^ in phytnent on fhe sale of such 
property* li) vain did Keeker protest against suc^ wild proceed- 
ings ; and. MirabeauV astute eloquence urged the assembly to 
discharge the whole floating debt by ^ additional issue of l/JCK) 
millions assignats. The sum oF .hts prhtidns may be found in 
one sentence : partout ou se trouyera lin porteur d’assignats, 
vous conterez un defenseur neccssaire de vos mesures, un creaii- 
cier intercss^ d vos sucic^s;’/ and this, whether the assignats con- 
tinued to be held, dr were exchanged for* what was now called 
national property. Keeker, flnding his services sapei-sedcd, his 
wisdom and experience set at naughty resigned his office, declin- 
ing aii remuneration, and leaving two millions of his property in 
the nojjional coflers. , 

‘After various' wild enactments came the sweeping Law on 
Finance, in 1798, which ordained the public debts of every de- 
scription to be liquidated by a payment of two-thirds in notes 
payable to bearer, but ^exchangeable* ^pnly for national property, 
. and in the purchase-money of which also these iiotes could only 
„ constitute a limited propdrtioft,. l%ey fell, immediately on tlie 
issues, to 60 per ceid. discount, and weie soon x>f nd value whut- 
€wer. The remaining Uiird of the pul|^iic 4;reditor\s claim was 
entered in the Great 'Book,’’ and forming the basis of the 
present debt of. France under the name of Tiers Cousolide, re- 
cords the, bankruptcy of tbemaridii, andthepaymient of a dividend 
of f>5. Sif. kl the pouiid.^ , ; . 

It was at this crisis of infamy and addacity that the go^etnuieni 
propoaed.yaild *the legislatuie sanctioned, tlie most farcical gas- 
comule th^ ever stamped the character 'Of a people* A loan 
was opened (to 'be repaid ten yeare) at 5 per cent., with 
the bonus of tickets in an\i!^hal lottery, of -.which the prizes 
' Were tp bo furnished fmm aTpOrth’Of iptll contributions to be levied 
by the French armies in El^g^and^‘■ acting the hunter- 

salesman of the lion’s skin ou a*'g(^d scale. But the sale did 
not tafee a'sous was bid.* 

When tl^e^ Consulship w^s established, (Nov. 1799,) there Was 
not specie enough in the treasury to'' expedite couriers to the 


* So iniineroKs liad bvvn |ruu(i» «>n th<^ public cr^ltor,' ilidt, nblniUutAuding Uie 
euurmou^ debts iticun^d by succesHve adfutiridtniUMt«,l^ iutciv^t,.djLcrtbUI(tst (raU8« 
action, didenot exceed Ihres. ^ 
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armies with intelligence of the change. Gaudin, (afterwards Duo 

de GSetCj) became Minister of Finance, and was the only «u- 
changod minister from 1 799 to 1 8 1 4 ; so that a s} stematic tirrange- 
ment may now bg Voosidered as commenced, which Included, 
indeed, many evils in<}epara}>le fiom a despotic administration, 
but many regulations# also, worth} bf imitation* 

The first measure was an jneiease of 4 per cent* on all ta^cs; 
but pa} able partly in specie, and partly in debentures olf the late 
Diiectory, which had lost all value in the inaikct* Notes were 
jssuedjk which were to »be valid payment for national proptMty 
about to be sold. A deposit lu specie was itequiied as secuiity 
from pcisons entering*^ on office ; and thus the new government 
was set in motion. A register of all *ieal property was ordered* 
by wiiich an invariable appoitioiiment of taxation should be ob* 
tamed, the proprietor be secured in the remainder of his piopcrty, 
without fear of the ignorance, caprice# or injustice of Ihc col* 
lector ; and the government could ascertain beforehand what sum 
might ceitainiy be expected from Idie existing tax# or from any 
additional per*centage which it might bc^ necessary to impose. 
This wise measure was entirely fionaparte^s* Gaudin orgatiiited 
the collection of the direct taxes in the way which is still pursued# 
and seems to have been fatten from that adopted in England. 
A sinking-fund w'as established ; i^nd, however feeble its means, 
the recurrence to the principle, ahd thc^otli^mie&surcs wc have 
specified# retrieved (be pi\|bUc credit so far, as to laisc consi*. 
dcrably the price of stocl&, f^hich, undet fhe Directory, had beCki 
so low' ns 10 per cent*, and came at one period of the empiic 
to be at 80* The Bank of Fiance was formed, and the Sinking 
Fund subscribed, in crowns, for five thousand shares. Bills wcie ^ 
diawii on the receivers of taxes, who paid the amount in specie,' 
not into the Treasuiy, but into die Sinking Fund, to be exclusively 
applied th the redemption of these bills, which immediately ob* 
tallied a credit equal to the best commercial paper* Bonapaitc 
Was justly proud of dm amendment in the finances, and the revival 
of credit, and caused for^ copies of the Compte Rendu for 1802 
to be sent to England* ' n ought, howevei, to be cousidciecr, that 
he, as representing the Ficncb.nattou, was really in the situation 
of a bankrupt, who# having filfi^l himself from claims oruaccouiit 
of the past, starts uaiucumbered, and# with all the advantages of 
experience, requires only activity and circunispeetness'to sectne 
success. • . . 

However false the principles of taxation under the empire/the 
administration seems to have heen jndicious.v At the commence- 
ment of Oa^ year, Napoleon fixed the sum l>efBpproprjated to 
each depa^nient# and limited the expeiiditnse of each mmittei foi 
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the year: but this quota could only be drawn from the Treasury 
in such monthly sums as were determined by a special n>ontibly 
decree of the Emperor; thus twelve times ip^ the year modifying 
the general apportionment^ in conformity witlTuithe particular cir- 
cumstances of receipt and expendiittare^ or of upexpected emer-* 
gency. This order extended to alt ^ annexations of the empire, 
and in them the burden of public dhbts was completely removed 
by the sale of public property, pripcipalljt of useless eccle- 
siastical establishments — a benefit so flensibly felt after the storm 
of conquest had passed away, that even the Pope, on bis restora- 
tion, had the good sense to confirm, the alienations which had 
enabled him to enter on ai\ unembarrassed ^revenue. 

In id 12 all was order and prosperity in the finances. The ex- 
penditure waa equalled by the rece^ipts, and Napoleon had accu- 
mulated, from foreign iiistitations, 8^., a reserve-treasure of 120 
mill ions* in gold. • , . ^ ^ 

In spite of the exhs^ustion ,of twenty-four years of revolution, 
despotic government, contimt^i war and ;Eibaurdl legislation, the 
actual improvement of France was ^^proved (says Bresson) by a 
comparison of the excess of exports over imports, which, in 17B8, 
was only 75 millions; ‘in 1812, 126^ millions. But this, at all 
times a false criterion, is a most lyia^ious statement, inasmuch as 
the France of 48 12, included jwicb amd commercial countries with 
which the France^ 1788 had ho connection, HoUaud and Ham- 
*buYgbf. for example, whose balance^ of, exports iii 1788 might, 
perhaps, excCfed the totaFbalance of them and France together in 
1312, thqugh comprehending ISO departments,, and 42 millions 
of neoplo* ' , . r/ i i; ; 

In the ^twelve years, however, (here had been expended in 
canals, brides, roads, fortifications,\^hAi^^^ public buildings 
and public mstitutioiis, . a thousand 'millions"; Of which it is re- 
markable that the completion of the four passtes over the Alps, 
justly callcd'cnrrqprises giganh^nesj is^ohly estimated at thirty.* 

Amidst this enormous e^j^ndimre, it is, as Bresson observes, 
coiisotling to remark^ten imtli^lfi'^prq^^ in La Vendee, 
pouV eii cjcatrisor les plaies.^* ' \ ' ^ . 

In ISIS the revenue was abouC^OO millions; the civil expen- 
ture hfid to the remainder of 550 was required an addition 
of 300, ib i^air the disasters of the prCcedihg year and meet the 
dangers of the present. 

In 1814 the Baron Louis became "the finaiichil minister of the 
restored monarch, as he becaim^aince, aodis how ^tgdin, of Louis- 
Philippe; and he sdenis to have prepared , dio Way for b^is ovrn 
triuiuph by sta&ig ite aneafs due in hb pt^ec^sor^a account at 
l64^ millions; whilsf the Due de G^tc maintmbed,(ahd by the. 
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Coq^pte Rendu of 1817 was afterwards admitted Jto have proved, 
.that II did not equal 504 millians. Tiie calculated expenditure 
of '1814 was 8^27 niiHfohs, and tlie receipts were ta^u al^580. ^ 
The claimants on ^i^count of arrears had tneir choice of 
bills^ to be paid <M in thre^jfearai.wiih interest in the mean time 
at 8 per cent ; Jir inscriptions for stbek in perpetuity, at 5 per cent. 
For payipeut of the exchequer bilb Wi^e pledged the sate of royal 
woods, the surplus expected tp ihja'^ revenues of . 18l5/and the 
product of the sale of the prepay of communes^ &G»i eed the 
conitpon resort, the sinking fuud* ,But alt these proved insuf- 
ficient, nnd the claimaots :becatne proprietors of stock to thrir 
respective anfounts/ Thirty.^Uiotis of the king’s personal debts 
. were made a part of tbe:|iational debt, twen^^hve roiili<lns were 
fixed for the civil list, and ^l^t milUous for the membef^’of tke 
royal family. . . * , . / 

On Napoleon’s erupripii from Elba, he obtained, from the 
notorious contractor and speculator Ouvrard, fifty millions, at an 
interest of 1^0 percenV ^nd with a bonus of 3^ and in order that 
this might not be knovhi .in the stock-market it was, charged on 
the sinking fund* , ^ '* 4 " ^ 

The hundred days cost tbo fiation 600 .millions of Jivres — and 
whatelsef * . 

in November, 1815, a tfroty bptind France io pay the allies, 
in five years^ 700 millions in specjle, by ddly and equal instal-* 
incnts ; and, annually for three years^ 130 ihiInoiis> for maintaining 
150 thousand men of thV afmy .of ocoiip»ation. lAII claims tdo, 
that could be/substantiated by foreign cosmnunities, or individuals, 
the government became pledged to pay; ^and by a separate treaty, 
all British subjects who, being creditors of France, hari, contrary 
to the. treaty of 1786/ had their effeeb coiifiscated by the Frcncii 
govei^ment,-were iiideninified. .. 

,'The nieafijt deyb^ lor.linswering those prodigious demands 
were foitud qnil|p inadequlite; payn^nt to the ^lies was sus- 
*pended, and the .j^sdibi^ of t^visioning their troops liccame 
veiy doubtfuL alarmed by the late .sudden* 

vicissitudes, kept aloof ; l>ot ihd bold and. cleiU;-sightc(l Ouvrard 
suggested and nege^teda piao by which difttculties ** were shook 
to. air.” It was to t^e Tilliea,"that an attempt torryse the 

funds due for thi^^^:;mt€(Ilt half-year would, in the present state of 
pubjie credit, ;j|iri^ that* credit, and render future 

payments still\ more impracticable. The only meaty}, therefore, 
of;nc*compt|abjhg all purposes ' svas by raising the credit of the 
FreOiCh funds, and this to be effected by the allies accepting 
stock cent., ;^ielding rentes to the^moilnt of thirty mil* 

j^pnsi ah^oniinissi6ni||g the houses of the Oopes ahri ^el3arings 
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to sell the same on their account. Concurrently with the adoption 
of this plan by the .allies, a diplomatic -note aanounced that\the 
atpiy of occupation was'to be reduced one fifth, . iipinedutefy, 

* govennnent securities xoiKt; foreighers and -n^tkcs contended for 
shares, and the Hopds and Barings, assignees, became pur- 
chasers of the stoch'Of the allies. Wheii tlie stodk was inscribed 
ill the “ Grand Livre” it was done- at fr. 83„n. (about 94 per 
cent.); and OuvrUrid tdlls us tliat in a short time H rose to 65 fr. 

This mode of satisfying foreign creditors was! Extended to the 
claims of foreign states and individhals, whieb were compromised 
for Inscriptions in the Great Book, yielding about sixteen mil- 
lions of llchtcs, of which BnglsUtd hhd three. ' The loan was no 
sooner opened than foreigners and natives rushed into coin pe- 
tition, and even an armed force, was required to keep order at the 
place of subscription. The rate of interest, instead of 94, as in 
the prececHng year, did not quite equal 74 pnr cent. This rapid 
improvement in public credit under circumstances of such. extra- 
ordinary disbursement, is ascrliSable pirio^ily to the extensfon of 
the market by bringing .the allied sovereigin'to becomd purchasers 
of stock; anH by the superabundance pF <^itf^ in proportion to 
employment for it, in ail the .tradingmations'of .Burope. To this 
must be added the high •honour, and '-magnanimity displayed by 
the French legislature in taking oh {{self the whole of the public 
* debts, without tegerd to the* character of the ^vUrmnent under 
which they hadf bedh contracted. Subseqimnt regulations, too, 
contributed to, the same leSect.' , In'l'SliQ auxiliary Gmnds Litres 
(called, quattiHy enough, Pititt'Grands- JJvresi) were opened in 
the provinces, and by faifiitiarising the people with the subject, 
and facilhating the omUs of investing and drawing out their 
inonoy, added greatly to the. demand for^publiq securities, which 
was still further increased by redodinfli jn tG^i '^e minimiun of 
an investment from .ififty...ltvrC3 to'. ten,^tid givmg.-ritrioiis’ faculties 
for tranafer'and’teceiptQfdividei^ in tliesesnnfll accounts, ^fs 
was in fact establisbiifg 'sdvingsf'^njts on government security,* 
f.but with this 'disadvantage — that the depo- 

sitor} ’tiiiglit learn to be stQcle!^l^^i^^.' which the moral mis- 
cliief would be incalculable. , ' .v* " f,?'-' 

Another fisenl regulation, extended; tp the provinces, appears to 
be of tini^h^'. good : communes and towi($, which possessed ar 
public proi^i^. were obliged to print, for l^informatiop.of .the 
public, an annual statement of receipte and disbursements.- If. 
tliisXverc adbpted wiUi us, how ijiany scai^alouS jobs '(in . whim 
^sometime*s’the highesj families particip8t«)iiin>«tkl bc'^pre^ted ! 
j^ow many chari(ies, now diverted intai.^ «(lM|e channels, Would 
diffuse blessings amon^ multitudes! "7.j i,' ! 
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Jii 188 1> so. great * was iJic improvement in public credit, that 
. governnient could borrow nt about 5^ per cevt< This was ob> 
taiued .by public competition id scaled proposals, and the contract 
given to the hi^Hest, which added to the national confi^nce irf 
die integrity and strength of .the governipent. In this ^ar nine- 
teen millions %erc abated^p the. tax on .real property throughout 
the poorest provinces and those which had been most exposed to 
hostile invasion; and tliere..^,wa8 a reduction cqni^oii, to all 
'amounting to^seven millions dmrei , 

In 1828 a ioiaii was vt^ed in the Chatnbe.r of Dejiutics (witli 
only nineteen dissentients) of 807 ^diilltons, for conducting the 
' Spanish expedition. , • . 

In 1823 the Bank of France lent, at 4 per petit., millions 
to government, who is^ed^besides, 74 millions of exchequer bjlls. 

In 1884 Spain acknow^dged a debt of 58 millions to France, 
but Villele failed in attempting to reduce the *d per cepts (then at 
102) to a 3 per cent, stodk. 

During all these financial utld military operations above 100 
millions liad been furnished,' by private person's, for making vari- 
ous canals, bridges, ipubiic corporations, had been allowed to 
borrow money. Ihr varioua unprovements; and the sl^ares being 
made very small, brought the most moderate capHhls into activity 
—a circutnsten^ of great, general importance, as well as of pro- 
bable advance, to any particular undertaking. * ' . • 

The wisdom and firmness of Louis XVIII. had left affairs in 
so flourishing a.condititihs that his successor veh,tured to propose 
an indemnity to emigrants and their families, whose property had 
been confi^ted to an amount, as it was calpulatedy of more than 
987 milliditn. The idea was as creditable to the. monarch as the 
adoption of -It d>au to the character of the nation. Indeed that 
-adoption. might have been anticipated, htom the fact that the con- 
fiscate property ^ individuals, thonjgh protebted hy the same 
’ securities, had alwa^'borpti 0 loss price the market than the 
•' properties pfi&e stal^'or of. pUblii. bodies. 'To. attempt to pay 
the principal of so 1#ge a sum, raised by loans, might have <ui- 
dangered po|^. credit;' and even an inscription of such^,sum in 
the Great Bacih,u add dtC consequent bringing of probably a large 
portion of- 8tpck'suddealyf*wo the market^ might deranged 
the system ^t ^s now gmng on ao prosperously. It u%s, there- 
for*, arraug^ that oncri^ixth. ef a thOHsaud nnlliong.^huld be iii- 
sl^ribed .Mnufdly for five yearsi; (beginning June, 1825,) bearing 
tj^Hnterei^ of 3 pet cent. As a countci balance to this annual iu- 
^P^ase .of Ure quanllity of the debt, it was ordered thaf ihe:sinki>ig. 
j.;<?^ftnd, vAose amounted to 7/J millions, should, 

Vj'd'urinj^tho.se fiveyeiita, not accumulate.xuch purCbasos, but that 
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an equal sum of tiie iMtimiai debt -sfaotddbei:aiice|led; and at the 
same, time it was ordered tliat die sinking fund shoulcl not be apr 
plied to the' purchase of any stock ahdva par, which mw enlarging 
the ma'sket for the.newly forested stock., ; * , ^ 

In 1 Sfl5 the tneasiirq was carried fbr^the voluntary reductimi of 
tlic> 5 per cents.->-ali option beKng gi^ (withoqt*‘die threat of 
iicing paid off) for the stock, as before; to be tnmsferred to a 
•S per cent stock at 7&t or-to a 4| per cent . stock ai jpar^ redeem^' 
able ill ten yeah).. .,Tbc pKoprietors of more diaa'634 milliotis' 
accepted these, terihs, (very 'few tba latter alternative,) and, the 
su\iiig from this operation .enabled^ gov^ment to remit above 
6 millions of the tax on real property: but H is grievous to hear ‘ 
that the nsntive for these.successive reductions bad a political ob- 
ject, the disfranchisement of many whose right of voting at elec- 
tions depended on the amount of their direct taxes. . • 

Bresson u of opinion that the reduction ought t<> have been made 
on articles of consumption, and doubtlcsS, if of luxurious consump; 
tion, it might be so} but in the ettraordinary subdiviuon of landed 
property iit France^ a diminished laud-tax would, be a great relief 
to the prpdubtive classes. This relief^ .howpvbr, has been too 
much iicglcdted in all French taxation; . The ^ leaven of the 
exemption of the higher orders atill opbtates, and Uiough now no 
class, by name, be. exonerated, the wcpkh'y areinllWt too lightly 
barthened: th'ere*is no.tak, for exaniple^ on carriagea^apd- horses 
of pleasure, none on Hnen-servahta; whilst tl^e articles pay a 
tliirtr/-fifth part qf our wboln taxadpn. . . 

The great deficiency of Bressoi^s work i| .th,e want of the 
details of tlic late national budgets,: though he give^. us all the 
ilentx of the’rcceipt'apd. expenditure of. the oity of' Paris, and the 
same fur the 'household' iff ' 'Napoleon. These defichsnqij^, how- 

uf this article,i~-<Ltaiidy ’<^ of the .pf thb tribe 

of “ Aniiuals,”-rf>whfch gives us a4-the:jd^tafie.bl .Q^fional receipt 
and expenditure^ as stated or.elicl|^ of Deputies 

ill. their session of 1829. Frialu shall be.i|ile to give our 

readers, ^ pretty accurate idea of the sttPte df tim .Frepch finances, 
and their mode of taxation, as they .stood jurt ^before tlie late 
revolution..-, . V ■'■'4. ' 
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one, because the government 'for several years bad b^U.-ablft to 
command annual loans at a diminishing interest. But the necesT 
M^,|||..sucfa Idans proves that the jinking Fund, which BreSMXg^ 
IwH^^vrarVl' in his Memoirs, both i-auht so nuj^, as aniouD.^^ 
to upwards of sevapty-sf ven nitUions of .Itvires ^r annum, was:.- a 
mere faliaty. 
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In speaking of ibe public doht» the French express it, not like 
. by the amount of eapitab but by that of annual interest 
(Rentes), which is much more Gonvenicni and instructive, at least 
for all usual oct^ifsions* At ilio period of the Greek Cafeuds— 
cum nuila poporerit — am^ when the national debt is to bo paid 
off, it may bcTequisito to talk oPthe principaK 
In 1814, then, the interest of the debt was (i3,300,000« (In 
ISlB the sinking fund wap endowed, as they call it) In 
when all domains of the aUie$ were finally scttledi.the inteiest 
waa 188,341,^200. In 18fi8 it amounted to <200,350,017. In 
1829, 1202,973,883. Such was the stale bf tlie permanent or 
funded national debt of France on the 1st of January, 1829.'^ 
Tint to this must be added a floatit^ debt, of which^ike iiUcitsi 
amounts to six milliotis, besides 3,200,000 paid to the* Receivers 
General, as interest on anticipated revenue,^ which, though not 
called fioatitig debt, is assuredly of the very same nature. 

The other items of expenditure make the total of the budget of 
1829, as piopnsed by the Miiiisfcr ..... 979»936,329 

Reduced b> the Chamber to « '972,739,879 . 

Of these ilenis we cite the civil list of twentV-five* millions, only 
to notice that the identilvof name has often led to very crroncousr 
comparisons with our own, wlikh provides for the payment of 
ambassadors, judges, anll» several other expenses not charged oh 
the civil list of France. ' • t • • • 

Pa}menl and ipdcmnjty to the Catliolitf Clergy . 26,796, JIX) 
l^stablishments for licdesiastical Fducatiuii ^ . 2,60<>,600 

Repairs of buildings, and other items, tnake the sum total of ex* 
pense on account of what was lately called the established reli- 
gion, and now only the religion of the majority of^ Frenchmen,” 
35,921,300; and to the honour of French liberality, (and, be it 
added, of Catholic toleration,) there w'fts an item in the budget, 
for ** CHristian congregations not Catholic, amounting to* 720, (XK) 

’ iivres, or about a fiftieth part of what was appropriated to the 
then religion of tlu? state; and the sixth Article of the new Chai* 
ter evinces tlie continuance of the same spirit. • 

The army (includirfg the tnaUriel of uitillery, and ,<^jgiiieers, 
anfi#military schools) are estimated in round numbers at IHfi mil* « 
lions; rnariue 38 millioiisV tolonies, 7. . • 

Under wb^t tnay be calleo pensions, the charges^applar. heavy, 

• ^ . 


* * Those who would wish to see the debt expressed ir* amount of rapit.d, will find the 
necessary data In being infuriQtd Uiat this mier«st pud in die toiiowiog psoporiionn 
ofRenlcs,— • - . • .a 

At 5 per cent • . * • 

4iA*. 

s do. A-.* 3 <», 727 . 100 , 


Total of interest as abevj ,09,97 3^8 J * 
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))iil in the soveial changes of the government it has been necess^} 
to conciliate man}» vibo, aa malcontents^ might have distmbed the 
iKw establishments. Hence pensions to peers and senators, and 
then \i 4 dov 1 s, 979,000, civA pensions, Ij iijillion; niihtai}, 
above 45t millions; eccksiastical, nearly miscellaneous, 
] i millions , and in the nature o^ pensions may be dbnsidercd the 
(liaige of the l^egtoti of Honour, 3,460,000, The pa 3 menis as 
nagts to the deputies are 600,000; t^ the peerage, 1,784,000, 
Ih loie quilling the Bul^cct of expenditure we cannot but notice, 
interesting to our gentlemen of the turf, that ihe late Fienrh 
i^ovdiimcnt incurred* considerable expense in improving then 
l)i( ( d of hoisos, for theie is a chaige foi the stud of biood maies 
.111(1 stiiilioiji> of 1,840,000 livies. 

Of iccciptsVthe total calculated onb\ the budget was 079,2<39,924 
Of expenses (as above) 979,730,879 


Leaving an expected surplus of 6,519,343 

In the items of receipts, the most important is that of the 
dntet taxes, Wh|(hl3ear exclusively on real propeitv, and consti- 
tute about a third of the whule revenues, (in loiincl numbeis about 
1971 millions.) This, as it affects lands; must tend, by thi owing 
poor soils Out of cultivation, to raise tbe*puce of corO, and othei 
it/vv produce^ and av real piopertyis excessively suMivided in 
Vunco, inu^t operate^ as a heavy burthen on the industiious 
classes. In England the Isrud-tax (including the poor cess, which 
nuKed constitutes about foui-fifths of the whole) is only about 
one-nintli of cur revenue; and even this, as oqr landed propcity 
IS miuh less* subdivided, falls pnncipally oil the opulent classes. 
Then ta^ on salt, ao much a necessary of life, is about au 
cightetiilh (44| millions) of the whole reveuut*, while with us it has 
been wholljj abolished. The expense (14^ sfiilfions) of collecting 
the revenue in France is at the rate of about tS pei cent. ; whilst^ 
with IIS it does not average above one half that rate* 

TIusc comparative statements, joined to the observations which 
wc made, 'as suggested by the historical details, may enable the 
English leader to form a general adc^ of the sysL^ of Fi^ch 
finance up tp tbe pciiod of the late extraordinary and 'unexpected 
Hevdiutiem. Here a new aera commences; sonm symptoms have 
aheady been etehibited of a disposition to set at naught the lessons 
of dcai-bought expenence which France has already been taught, 
as the precedifig outline of iiei financial history cleanly shows. 
Let us hope* that these symptoms are oiily transitory, and that we 
shall soon see her <again tranquilly put suing th0 same prudent 
(ouise from which she wins only forced by the madness and folly 
of the fal3 goyoinmeiit. 
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Attr. V II.— 'BriV/c i<6cr Theil von Crontien und Italics, 

an Carolme^ Pichler^ tX^irTJierese von Artner. (Letjers o\\ 

mrt of Ctoalia and addressed to CaroUu^ PicU1er> by 

Theresa voj Artner.) f esth.^1830. ,8vo. s 

The present age, all its gallantry, does not, we believe^ 
allow the produqtioiia of Temule tourists to hold a vary exalted 
rank in the oir,^6 of literature, and this vetdicli pronotineed in 
the teeth of prejudice, we dare not take upon ourselves to protrst 
ngamst. Indeed it must be confessed that those of our oak n tair 
countrywomeii who have of Mte .entered the arena have in no 
wise contributed to ^alter this Opinipn; from the chaotic muss of 
maudlin sentimeut, vulgar common-^place, and uselessr^ Directions, 
contained in Mrs^ Starke s Manual; down to that ne plus uttra 
of coxcombry^ Rome in the 'Nineteenth Centuri/^* there is nothing 
that is worth the trouble of a first, or will bear a second perusal, 

• except the lively narrative of Lady Morgan, who, in her wildest 
flights of ub.surdny, is always interesting from her liveliness; her 
itiformation not being like that of ifiost others in the inverse pro- 
portion to her vanity.' * work before us, though hardly to 
be classed widi those of above description, neither *HiTogates, 
pdr is ontitled to much ^praise for depth of information or ele-i 
gance; it cQi!U)isb of letter^ addressed by an^Auatriaii lady to tl^; 
celebrated novelist, Carblihe Pichler, witji whose naine,.jY not 
with her works, most* pfrour readers ar,e, we apprehend, well^ ac- 
quainted. The first of these is 4>cdupied in tile description of 
one of the most interesting districts of Europe, but that unfortunate 

pux feiuina facltij’^* which we believe never prbl»pered since 
Dido’s time, seems to hang like an incubus over die otherwise 
entertaining narrative; as we ever and anon find ourselves betrayed 
into cyisOdcs about the spring of life, roses of love, &c. invented, 

• we suppose, 'in compliment to Hhc antiquated galhintry of some 
old buttered general in the military provinces of Croatia. Really, 
ladies, when they do travel, should adopt the buckskin propria 
qvff. maribiis, like the old empress mother of Russia. , 

Leaving the town of Agram, in June, 1K25, our toiirist'travel- 
led by Petrinia to Szis7eg,jji>sbjng through a district culled "I’uro- 
polyc, consisting of twenty-lour departments, ihe iuhid^tants of 
which boast of ’a*Dobiltty, the date pf whose patentii must throw 
the 'pretensions of the^greatest part of our own aristocracy into 
the shade ; Bela IV., King of Hungary, h reward fog their s^rvic:es 
against ihe^Mongols and ^ulgitriaus, granted them the dignity of 
nobility, and at the same time the more important privilege of * 
freedom, from taxation^ about the year d 260.* It must, as our 
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author observes, be curious enough to see these primitive digiiita- 
1 ies, each possessing about (he same quantity of land as an Irish 
peasant, inhabiting a cottage, rudely constructed of wood, with- 
out a ^^chimiiey, but proud ueverthelesa of their distinction, and 
parading on Sundays with .a blue mantle, tho sole insignia of their 
rank. . ' . • , , ( ' i. 

'Fhe first Wivof note visited b> Therese yon Artner is Sziszeg, 
(anciently Siscia^*) a colony founded by the Romans, probably 
ill the reign of Augustus, which still retains Uiany curious relics 
of its farmer grmideur.' Its situation, at the confluence of the 
Kulpa and Save, is most favourabi^ foV commerce, aiW would, if 
the intermediate districts ever becabie civilized, render it u great 
entrepAt Jor the produce of Camiola, Cariiifltia, and Croatia, on 
its way to^ thc Bla'Ck In ancient 'times a canal ran through 

the heart of the town, opening oii each side into a* river, and un- 
derneath the canal ran a tunnel ardied with tiles, of sufficient size 
to allow a horseman to pass through: so well bad this been con- 
structed that a very little trouble, would again render it serviceable.' 
l*hc cud indeed was o^ly lately closed up by a nierehant, into 
whose cellar it disgorged itself, on account of the frequent flood- 
ing it occasioned, and who beiug^ we^ suppose, an honest man, 
did not choose, even with so excellept' an excuse, to allow his 
customers' %rine to be partially' diUitedL ^Another iniit of^lie same 
kind exists' not far from the towu^^l^a castle Rastovich, 

(from which an aqueduct brought water to their coWfty,) extend- 
ing |o a distance of several miles to anvrther fortress called Mosz- 
lovnia. Who ciati deny afttff Ihb' Uic practicability of Mr. Bru- 
'iiel’s undertaking? . innumemble sarcophagi have been dis- 
covered In/ excavating* under some of the vineyards ; they wjre 
generally fodiid encios^ in a atnall vault; and, whitt is rather un- 
usual, frequently contained th^ remains of two, soitieumas^of 
three, bodies. The interior of these sarcoprh^Hgi Vvas also pot un- 
commonly streaked with .marks of fire, and . contained fragments 
of charcoal, w^hich,,togethei .with thu t^trcumstanc^ of finding the 
lacrvmatories and other irelics meltedv leads our authoress to sup- 
pose thv.t part of the corp'se waS fi'equeritly, burnt within the coffin. 

\Vc' are next introduced into one of the militaiy departments 
which form the territorial line of division between Austria and 
Turkeyw fa Cdnsequciice of the lawless and marauding habits 
of the nntiy^ on 'each side of the border, eVery establishnateiit 
is made to assume as martial an air as possible, — the caitb is 
sown .with drogons’ teeth ready to start up into ail ardsed force at 


* Kot S*fscium« as'Qur authoress cites it, rid. iii. 29.*— lo 

SaumlafioopijuxuiSisaaio, ^ 'Jr 
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a few hours iiotice; — every elevated spot' of ground is crowned^ 
‘with a watch tower ; and between iucursions of, freebooters 
.and the ^lague^ tite country is kept iii a continual state of excite- 
ment. rbe institution of this military system^ which so well uc-. 
cords with the dispositibu of the inhabitants, i^ owing to Maria 
Theresa, and l^r sticcu^ssori have ^one alt in their power to follow 
up the spirit of h®r plans. The domestic arrmigements betray 
the i^nie precaution agaiustran external attack; /ach house is in- 
habited by three* frequently by more families, the oldest of which 
receive pailico|ar: from the rest, being lodged in tlie 

large, hall, which serves as an eating room (or the whole ; the i esi 
being in the true patriarchal style obliged to sleep in stuuU cliain- 
bers or cabins which encircle the c^url.^ .Each inmate has, 
however, a voice in the common council. Jn order 4:0* provide 
more cfTcctualiy foi* the security b'f individuals, and at the same time 
to insure a ready obediente to any inilitary suiiunons, goveriuiiciit 
do not allow'ain insulated houses to be erected* Ileiile a mili- 
tary district (KeghtteHls^bezirk) generally consists of a string of 
villages, the size of which is not considerable enough to weaken 
any local aUachmetifri, (that ivhicli our tourist passed llirough 
on her road to Glina cdnaisted of nine hundred and thirty- 
six houses,) while at tW same time, doniestte duties and 
military services hring a mrge body in daily intercourse \vith . 
each other, accus|om theni* lo act in concert, and as' all political^ 
differences are out of the question, create^ union of opinion 
and feeling which, far niqjre than any positive institutions, render 
them atta^ed to the country', and its tager defenders againsn’o- 
reign aggression. Arid yet these people, though appareully not* 
yet emerged from the barbarous condition of the feudal times, 
are by no means dead to literary pursuits; to every regiment (i. e. 
every village) is attached a library, which, Aiesides.fiiiiffu>'y sci- 
entific works, always contains at least those of Schiller, VVielaiicI, 
and GcKKibe;. translations of Walter Scott s novels are likewise 
frequently met vvith, a^d always popular. 

The dress of :the menXtbat of the ladies we shall not venture 
upon, but send a translation, if required, to the Morning iiosi) is* 
as simple, as can be vveirhiiagined, consisting of it pair of wijite 
linen pautatoons, a shirt held* together by a Teatbeni belt; to tliis 
some add a cloth jacket, with' or without sleeves, and tins ^art of 
the tfress alone admits of any oitiaiqent* The bead is covered 

, • * ^ 

•‘We esnnett help noticing the siniilnrity of cuslpoi*# iit tlic tioracuc times Uic 

recepUpa of s g^t.-*-Ody A. S96. ^ ^ ^ 

0L^nn ^fAvriT* wXtva-iv 

StfAV^ (open portico) Bifutifat, . 

AVpilllf Ik K«0ivti hfMHf l4*)a91P.— X3. doth 
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with a red cap or a hat. The constant appendages to this attire 
are a knapsack^ gun, pistols and knife. The gallant old general* 
under whose superintendence our authoress was favoured wiA 
such opportunities of observing the manners iaj>d customs of this 
interesting people, to put a iitiishiiig stroke to his politeness, 
treated her with a national dance, termed co/o« X^e niyrmtdoiis, 
{Serressamr^ a select body intrusted with the duties of watching 
over internal qiMt and external invasion,) being summoned, stood 
in a circle to the number of thirt}^ and amongst them were some 
females of a pretty advanced age. They danced in pairs, one 
seizing the other round the belt^.so that the arms were crossed 
behind^ and in this position they began to move three steps for- 
ward and one back. I'be ,slownes8 and irregularity with which 
this was^it first executed gave it more the fcsemblance of the 
reelings of a half tipsey crowd than a dance. By means, how- 
ever, of an air, which the performers never ceased humming, the 
steps becutnc more regular, and the quickness of the motions 
gradually increased. 'J'he spirits of the performers, enlivened by 
the indulgence in their national amuseinenl^ were at length wound 
up to a high pitch of excitement: and the #naie, like lltat of our 
Vauxhall firewoikn, closing with a general explosion, must have 
been im slight trial to the nerves ol />ur travelling heroine. It 
appears that a formidable dancer, one of the most ruffian-looking 
,.of the whole party^ in a red jacket cap, and bristling with all 
the apparatus of wav, drew, with a look of W'ild delight, a pistol 
frqm Ins belt, and fired i|t into the air; hi^^ example being followed 
immcdialely by the rest of the troop. A lively feeling of injury, 
promptness to anger, and a sense of lionour which never forgives 
an insult,, form, as might , be jQXpectcd, the characteristic features 
of a rare iitirscd like this iu a coiistuut state of moral excitement ; 
a« our friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie has it, ” they are clean anither 
sot frae the likoo* hifz,’' the children sport with dirk juid pistol 
instead of coral and rattle, anil are thuf enabled to ape their more 
formidable sires with coiisiderilble success. One example of this 
^we find in the work before us. .Some children, employed in 
w atclmig cattle, agreed to ^iie away the lime Ur playing at odd 
mid V.weii; the loser to be punished by a sligiit beating wiffi a 
knotted handkerchief. The girls of ^be party suffered the penalty 
in good hqtnoilr, but when they attempted iu return to pay off one 
of their ediApanioiis, a boy ten years old, the urchin drew his 
pistol and shot one of them. Ou bein^ brought before tho'couit, 
and questior^cd concerning the deed, he exhibited tliemost perfect 
indiffercKce. On being asked' whether he w'as aware that be 
would be huiiff, You may do so/* he replied, for I am iu your 
power,*’ superior force affording in his lamd.the only indisputable 
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cHum \» «lth*rtty, Tki nrtiiderei’a jowA 4vraA faim 6oni \hr 
oaVowa.uo doubt to lltcome'ft woitl^ !i«>tHni»t to Ao^blo quali- 
^ of Bob 3aoy’« iod** ithcmM lyo^wem ju Ow jjd- 


fbe «piitt ^ (AiwAy. ujusweti^rtiue froan^tbe mdlrottv«Wa 
parta of Eorono IW|# ao puAtflio*^ l|ntt(toM|pfcrfttoA|> 

ii«ttpgpUc«MiAwt¥iitt«e^»4^4 it«.nott«l*8ioco^yop> 
coutd pay his 94«i«<««aM fcouowpajWy to aq^ of Ips Wwiifewoinoo 
until he had to^^^^rtudii^frodutowfl •^terow toe hoiAJ«’. 

• « And strati' thtwasttojws with Croat. IraOd, 

Andtnandwdftllton^diopS^ i, 

Though, lest ■&« beat’s striot uofibns of,^w«iOi»y ^'ihis o» 
any oAei point should inttVfoie wiA Ae happmesa pf uie joftag ► 
couple, a kihd of (Sreinq Orerai had been c|tabliAt d ov*.r toe 
borderi ,wl»enMjie wiert'drhoui Ae fugitive pair happened to 
meet wa#*<wVl 10 hetrodle A«m, iustoad of having his tuikcjs 
stolen by the candidate fai coiinuTfial bliss. 

Our listvilVer ijext prjKtcds from Catlstadl to Fjttrtc by the 
Uttisen-StidssO, a nMi|aificwt^ load undertakeii'hysomc patiioufc 
nobles of AiHtiiahtmd^ A^UonagO of Ae cinpcroi } the whole 


live to dealt cottiideted, being killed «t the batilp ofWagiam. 
4Jefor« biq death, hovrefef, bfi had^e|rtttisfaa««n of swing 
It earned over the mtoidtain lidge whieh separates troa^ fmip 
the Adiiatic. Ben^ |t was itecessinr^'to Aree q-jidsssko Aritogh 
Ae mass of rocit trhicli crowns the suiqnA; and iff ' whit h a 
Binglo colufBWi’ has bceU*left stondmg in, coiiw»ep»«'^»tiou of the 
«ffii!Wlties.«i»cottmeredr^«i Ais Ae bold projector proposed 
ineiely d# bSscrib* the #>rdk^»rii oti inokephu— a niodist 
. sebnkqt t$^hoae ‘ oin^ 'dended bis 

. The pass A tailed J^toHorfgarWa.* ¥rm Aft height 
Ad tiavelter ‘liWts tfotS^-upott Ao town of Fiuine, wlii< h* 
lies «t h» p.tj’Ac vegej8iSi)il as he Apceilds becomes inol^ and 
moA lujcmbat} tbc WhKb ix "bounded hy IstiM 
laJaj^d of assumae* tlif **4ppearaoce of a va,$t ami t^incuuil 

* * * . 4 , 


?ep iMudb ii<Ki»! iJfrt freeiiii^ U *wv*$ awn m the blfw^a 

m «e«3;i5e «« »1 H«n^ wo «•<; 
big cepMiM). wbV!Mipd*n^Wt"ei UaO# #**** ‘{f *0^ * ” 0^ 


S fbli rdSAbfrt Mt be* q ^ttSStfciU lo rt-p,^ 
n> osftn 01 .it tiib toJhfi«»i«d b«v* 
le fretMLvt luvigiiMm iff the UImA S« 
MKWsd, ihe t4nl b 1 WO rtii* 
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Mm>iK»a AHm»«^Na«oiiie%WI8dn||t»«eatn^ 
tei^ ftt o(% piBO'lree, on whieb sbe dmcB soae tou^ 

ingreflectiods: thbiaetMBdaBpe^aooMhodojrjite 
‘among female TO>agefa,ii»r uie kdy, «iioae tmeU menUoDad 
before, hurried out het coadGt at the firat glu(^|»te of the dome 
of St. Petei^ai, end plifmpeddotm0nkmktMes,an’idejacii)mion8 
agd tean^to thnamazeaaent of die ^tattled vettanno who, poor 
man, jaady dcmMed ef die aanhy of int«argiv 

t^nim Fiitme the road led to Trieste, tbedotuMiing condition 
of wWhtbwttihucbdefighted our tourist. It la atdiaed astonishing 
to obsenre how napidly the trade Of apiece baa incseeaed mnee 
it was declared a free port : die warehoniei trma foil of goods of 
every dcMcription from.evefyi nation. . ' '* 

•* With patriotic joy/* she oonthtue^' ** 1 Mmarked that in oonse* 
qaence of the recent eneoacagement wli^ hM been given to our mao 
iiofoctures, the English mnslins end hneos no longer eahibit a snpe* 
riority over our ovnt, but iidl far short of them in onloar/taap and 
cheapness. One of my conmanio^, who bad net seen Trieste for forty, 
years, wondered also at foe increase of aetkansr isame time since it wm 
impossible to,titrni>h.n hoaSe in the town, whibttpetatives of every do* 
Bcnption Me now found there in abundpice.’* , 

We ne^ hardly add* that the irtetea^ of oobuneice baa been 
accompanied by a correapondjiag unp^emqnt iitttfae style of 
buildings, both public and prilrate,aiUld a taspt for cleanliness, 
comfoit, and magiiil^mice has, in consequence,. Mdn universally 
diffused. The voysM from Trieste to Venwe it described lu a 
manner so truly Cieilian, tbdt we are sure 4tn extract from die 
conclttsifoi Will not be unplnosant to our readers. — fk, Ifib. 

** Havii^left Irieste io the eveiring,’' (says eer autlpc^^ ** exhaustion 
would netj^nnit me to pass thenq^t ou desh, winch me picMingtctn-r 
piratureor foe air would bate etherise WMTtnted me in wing. I was 
obliged to tetiN for, some hours to the jaftias’ eibim ASjthegieyofthc 
morning lagain sacked the deck, andfoouidlfiibowmfol had ietiwasno 
longer present, yet its place wss sny^^ed Ip 400 hm O/i bp(ut|faL The 
whole creation swam in Uie m&iksjt ewonSP> rThe rapiditgr ^ foe steam* 

• boat had again brought ns near foe Coast, bfoven aim ei^ melted in a 
kiss./'Tbe sea was of a sdvqfblue, and to foe eye seefWMl an enor* 
mous fish, covered with delicate scides i foe pare tdne of the atmosphere 
was varied vvith foe raddy dawn and*foe grey mist* whose tintagqa- 
dualiymjiigdskfto each other, while the trh^ mumernus vem^ 

ghded on imy side, amid stteaks of rosa'odoal'aiM sfowK* AH j*** 
brightness and indting serenity ^ no wheid’was.a sfiadbw to be teen, 
except when, foe cohifMsted steam hurst itotn foe safoh naive, anfo a * 
coal-blac^, dganfoisM^nt of smoke, issued foefo into ^ pnrn 
pbeie, like sin entering, into fuTadise." * i* 

The account* 6f Vatfoee contains nothlm /flhicli font djfofot im/f * 
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•ttoBtiolB: ft ngbiMB ^ ^ dUdj^Mt, piimtdi, nod 

Qt}jM<«fork» 4f «ttboii^4^^[in|eL wlM ftielany 

intftiwit in atdk Vl% i^'punloQ tM' feetinga of «n 

Auatrian «^lt«al^$ap{&iig dnn doo^M <tf W ’ 

tbu fiilleii chvj s)li» say«, AhAi #itlf WNM'dagl^ift ^jlU‘ 

taoe, that noth^ can be> iBftir»i^air ^ 

twceo Uie f>re«eqt cottditbii ftf Yfiticfr' ai^ Ht.'winNer a|dlep<lottr. 
and to lay the to ftcomint of die Agdtiitm atiteihdf^ 

tnittofti For cohtiMfiiBa tbo fc^ohlie had Nhd die* daolinh. 
The diaeoveiy F*8ta|p» round th« C^^Hai adenilKhtoir to 
her mercantila aditdtyi and rae league of Cad^aft>|nit a hmit to 
her coa^ueMak >Wtiaa Bouiparte took {HMoaeaiod of Ventre, 
in what atate did* be &id her once, fomidahifti' 
twenty ebi|Hi were in docfca; of there, tttos bad bego|i 
atnce i7ds, twoainoe 174$, aud two\sitice i7#d#< ftob was there 
any FrohftbiKty of their beiog ccHU^eted. Vbtf'Hklt his he< the 
blame who drat viohited the ueutnwi^ of atatea too wealc to de> 
fend dtemtelvea, who took armed poase^mm of thetu Witb^t even 
theplea of. their occupation 'by the enetny bdmg dang^roua to hia 
own t^ntry, and, wbmjnuypndered ^em totl^hoeinj^atid a 
reign .yoke, in order to |hufidiase, an intonuitm M^teacehOe in 
his «»wn unprinmidod iStm[agahik ' Af dntrday nto Tmmtidns nmy 
complain 09 the apathy of^^jmr maaten^but nbf .bf,aotfiat oppiea- 
stota; too yoke Uiaynoilt be daay,^bpt tbnhnj'f|an4a 1^^ We < 
grant, indeed, diataa ftnig aathe Awmiad nilaasndatea, Vediefrwill 
never rise ftom her etatoof d^todatioitf ^ parfaiyjo^ is tbbt OCd*' 
body ftoin ^icb the Htpidt haa fled i dhi^diht «aM moatieiita of 
death may, indeed, ohaat us into m fle&if that the aph^ ia atill'’ 
tlmVe; yet toe delusion ia but tiwniStoW* ^depaif^ltii f<><w ttretch 
Na “ eoacim finger*' ovmr toe heanc^lairrflima, alid totf fMipittlder* 
togfoTm wilfsooU'aKtnviitimua.oftoe lealhyoftoaidltttioOk 

Our atttooresa had tito good foctone to be bnhtoM at Vioenza 
dpribg oa^btoiton of toe, fhafivid of La Snofir, 

wbichjS foiAi^fitoon^a legend' tfhsenibfiag toat ^"Platof^afid 
F^tt at t^JUff^dat Laike Regil^c-'^p. , , 

**^f||^))eat^htt4i Baotaii etotomtalnl^t&ia day of.Cmpas Cl^tj, 
whtdhvtriqppiSM M be that of my yrrind aa Vkeaaa.' Its origin is dated 
froain vile^g|^j^fiflkrVicent^nesnm toeFaduana,Wbo had loBg,held the 
toearar^aB^ieFiwIjectiofti The eaw't anemint cannot be traaed to'any 
hiiti^id^HBndaH<nv 4 tiiongbJ|wdlegeni 8 t«alatontbe 8 ttbjeott Accord* 
ingtoue first, twoktdf^ts of toe town.*]^ Oa/ne Sfbrza T^fluio’aad 
Vedi^iC, placed themadves et toe head Of tneir fellow'Citiaeas agidatC 
thehr rmpiesaotas ebd toek a uost eeasjdcnous part in the battle, Wbleb 
ended m m eomid^o n iDitte,pf tbdr onponmw!; that the genmat Imt a 
wfaaelef lda abMiot,atolto toe Vkea^uies braeght hhme in. triiuu{b^ 
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and Tvhich gave occasion to this festival. Accordfiig to the aecond tn^- 
clUion,.tiic two ^roes are said to have penetrated as far as , Padua, to 
bav<5 then* throiV#'t^e tyrant from t^ window of bU^own palace, and 
on tlieir triumphapt return,, to KaVe been met hj pro<?fessious of their 
gratdful cOtintfymua, eftbb ^ tbe various cor^ratidSsijjtearing the emblems 
of its trade, amongst w^ieb that of the notarie^^^es j^rticularly distin- 
guished by a wheel, which has® in co^s^Ucw^' boA . preserved at the 
annual commemoration of the victoryw'^^ ^ '* 

In a rather interesung chapter uppn the .and tnaiincrs 

of w'onicn, pw et seq. we find a very Ju^\ censure passed 
upon the praelice of encouraging them to lopk’ upon niarrtpge as 
a freedom from itil restraint, and a mere passpoft for indulging in 
all those vices to which the females of that genial clime are so 
prone/ Mothers are taught to look, upon their children in the 
light of necessary evils ; the., ensfoua of having them nursed iti 
the country up to a certain age deadens, if it does not destrov, 
all the alTeclions which nature has so wisely » implanted; they re- 
turn as strangers, in whom the pareut;,s take no delight, and if 
ever deemed worthy a passing thought^ areoiily brought to remcm* 
brantie as inaterially interfering with the mother's- vicious pursuits. 
The loose conduct of the female sex leads of‘ course to a cofre- 
spondiNg depravation of the male j' long a 3 the candle lasts, 

there will be found irioths to hover r(iund ijtb^jraya : who can won- 
der at the ^supinenc.ss of, the Italians’jo.^jpOWcalv’n^^^ all 

domestic duties ^arc thus umiUturaily iioglooted? To make a 
, good citiaen, a man must be virtuous in pis private relations ; 
fnero may be^ nay, We eupiy day secT ex^ieptioyfJSj but in the mass 
tile bonds of public and private" morality are> we believe, insepa- 
rably collected, . . . , . . . 

nie system of TniinicJpal government tiatTied on under the 
aiispici^s of jc\usti ui does not appear tor .us \vel| calfeplatc'd either 
to ensure an easy collection of tne revetu,ic, or to pifeyrdc ngaiiist 
abuses in the distribution of the public btvtthens^ Qpr mithoress^s 
account is rather confused, but m fat ei wo can ^pJlect, the ar- 
rapgci^eid is as follows/ The towns are goyemedi by a council, 
at the bead of which w, |>od]^ta. The 

(perTraps small towns and viHa^s) seleqt front the imass of their 
proprietors a deputation, which rmist he approved of by the go- 
vcnioi\ ^W'c suppose the military ooinniandanf-^' consult 

resp^cUugtthc matiageineut of . ail pujhUc j|/»prove^§nl 5 ji,. 
pairing of road:^ and thb disfribution^.of the fiincfe Wsiug from 
public Hllstitut|bns within their boundaries, as well as of so much 
'of*the {luhlic revenue jtis may bg allotUd to them* , 'The decisions 
of this asseinbly : tiVe.jhen submitted^ ;t0;,e^provi§cml assembly, 
iK'jhich ( <n)sisls< of coumiouer|^l:i^1i. depdites from* the 
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towns. Should tbest. dssmt, u js tlien laid, b<‘foic« a ttiiinl- 
*i.onwi\,{i on^iegtttt&ti is the word ust.U, but onr ^and^ttioii is, wc 
Hunk, ne«t{> ronect,) of wh|<h Ihfre arc two, out at VoiiKt, Um 
uibei at Mila'u: eaohlonntdof twoindlvtdu«ls,a>iol*t<; jjuoptfotui 
and an inhabitant df oiiouf tbf'towns. Having passed tbruiign Uiost 
oidials. tin assAiit of the etApeforn the oid> letuainiug saaetkiii 
it(]uisitc to eiiabk the bill tojpa»& into a law. But should cUIki 
the proviutial asscnibljr, or ceotial luuuciI, leiuse to pass a mta- 
suio Hubuiitkd for then approval, an appeal Im ftom t/te tommu- 
{Gnnein<fe»,poAapn the fiist assembly is'iiuaut) to court, 
Tiu busiutss of the lential councils codsists in the tinpositiou 
and (ullcition of tases, the examination ot publu aciounu, tin 
dnisioii of mflitary seiviccs, the alloftuig of sums for the^i|wus 
of etnbankincuts, loads, and the cspuiditure of the tons''coll( 
oil them. 4 o actuunt of tlieir procicdiugs must be delut led in 
mthe eotperoi, whose coiiiniditds they Iikeviise^recoiso din rtiy. 
All these ofHceis glic thiir seisucs gratuitously,* vseept tin 
podesttti of Vtnuc and Aliliii, rachoif whom teccites a salaiy ol 
two thousand floiiiis The above must be a \eiy mcugie outlini 
of the form of guvurnuient j the duties of the lespectivc bodies 
,11 « , It will be p( H eised, by no means oci uratet) dehned, but the 
wIioU seems aifmiiably adapted to fulfil tliu^puiposeTor wh‘icb wc 
taki It for granted Uie sysiejn was put togetlur, i. c, to cicatc 
pet pi tiial, jealousies and dispAtcs ^betwted /iiftrieiit depart- 

nuiits, and thus to lay the whole at the meity of the Austiiaii 
despot. • ^ ,ja , ^ 

li the adttiiiiistiative'bodics weic Hidbpeiidtnt. if might jiei- 
luips be w ISO to considei the dignity and jnfluenee of ofhee as a 
suffaeient lemuncratlbtt fur its iiksome duties, bat wkai.liQpoui 
can theie be lit sc|[ving as deputy’s deputy for a ioni|||ii masUi, 
and how wHl such influence Im oaerted eXce^il in receiving bribes 
fot the paitial eseciition of a disagit cable duty ^ Out good lady 
icgsons s^ewhat cuaously ii{|i assuniig us of the p^uid difitfibu- 
tion Off th^ imports, and fanmess in their application; thofoimei 
IS [proved by recotfrse never having been had to military forei m 
thbir tolIecUon* This merely proves that they arc not heavy .aioi 
that they aio cqvaily imposed ; and. indeed, this is perhaps ailinv- 
mg too mudf to the argument. . laxes in Fiance, fiunt whiili 
die nobility wen exempt, wera long paid patiently by the ipkir, 
orders, a day ot reelmtiing, indeed, canjc at last, as wp trust it 
will ip ttal> , but *lioW ninth ipistaken would In have been whp 
had aVguid trom the apparent contentment t thi peppio, that 
they weie well* and Impartially gcwernid. Agiio, an appeal is 
made to tht goodness w the roads, in oider to beai out the asser- 
tioh that the. monev r^sed ts fairly applied , this il indeed ^sufil- 
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cient evidence that the whole is hot squander^^ bat until we 
know the sums collected and 'Works perforia'ed* we sluiil be in>* 
dined to suspenii our judgment upwi this 'pwBj; 

In a further part' of the woibi^^p. 3^, it hinted, that 

the authoress knew more diaa die cchild dispose; -the truth is 
imparted to ns, bot pot the wkole trhtki That' tbs ^opleina; be 
happy under d^^ertiiiient ta {toasibb-Hhiit they will remain 

for ever crnttchted widt what ' ia^ mtty in Kogland would, term 
thchr oitfi/n/ n^^Oiion, is ridict^^ to i^j^se; they have 
not even the cbpaohition of the slaves of ah lAfriean despot: — 
“ Happy are’ yd,” 'said an Emperor of hforocc6,,to his subjects, 
“ happy people, who pave only to obey laws made by jfour repre- 
sentatiye tlirough die prophdt, and 1 am he!” . 


Aur. Vlll.'^'ffistoire de la Vie et des Ouvragt» des plm eilhh^i 
Architectes dv Xle Slide Jusmd IftJ^da ^Vlile, Par 
M. Quatrem^rd de QuiucyC Deux vokmes, gr.4n-8yo., jayec 
47 Planches. Paris, 1830. 

* * ' i ' 

WkBE it nqt that the name of Radical Reformers would mikus 
up witli.tbe 'Cobbetlp and Hunts,, and' other worthies of tliat 
stamp, in whose celebrity we are b^jno meads ambitious df par- 
, ticipating, wp too should proclaim ourselves such; .since we 

- must coutiiss — indfe^ it wmulfl be useless for. os 'to attempt to 
' conceal it— that wa are, id dur Wa|| stapoch advd^tes for liberty 

and reform.* Like moft other reformere,. h'^ever, and cham- 
' .pious of 'liberty, we are not over and above tmerant towards our 
opponepts, as tj^e readm will doubtless bo convinced by the 
time be wbalf have perused this article. ' That our .paper wi^ ; 
scandalize' and hofrt^ many of the "legitimates," beUioy 
ultra-Palladianists or ultni-Greciadists, is also tolerahlj>' cOrhun ; 

- and yet even they ought to feel 'dhliged.' to us;ii|pii|pl|ldk''ds 'O'o'. 
heitiby afford them a very fair opc^ubjky ' of coo «!»g 

< re-r^ue, otorc satisfactoi^^ diaat 'imgr have hitherto done, mOh'iit 
caivj^ advanced in support of theit' own exclusive, kystems. ' ; 

The only .apprehension which me entertain, is, di^our renders 
in general inay .not Care one straw either for Ouf&Tves or- dh?. . 
advi^sades, biit very uncerimonmittly skip over -^togelhmr an' 

. ' article vvfth fid very uaproi^ng $ title, or with, ohe th^ .pn^ 
imises aoming but a repetitiim (d ten-^mes repeated dulh^s;.' ft 
mjiMt be ^'ttfessed that our ’subject is by no means a popular 
amsi ’ — that it canuot - he rendered so lively 'as Is. pbapter on po- 
' kltical economy', sn'lfh^lligible lo tW-'pifdthifeii s* ^ pampl^t- 
oh die BuUiiKi qushthm, so iramedwi^|p'interesj|^ m 
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. grntienieo and taxing ladies as a profound deweilaUoti on* 
geoto^. The fiicli is, arcliiteotore has no &KM«thries } with her«< 
and theK a solitai? exo^tioa» it is studied ^'jtone but those 
who design to follpw it as Apr^essioo, for while and 

Qnom^^ (hardly axceptiiig nwedogy. gastronomy, 'those two 
opposite poleuof httMum Igarmng^ are comprised in the circle of 
mmern education, this pursuit sdond i» eacludod from the cata* 
l(^ue, as being altogether tbp loecbaniMl in Uh nature and prin* 
eiples to bavn anything in common with the other liberal arts. 
Hence it happens, that even persons of general information in 
other respects are not ashamed to avow their complete igno* 
ranee of even the elements of ardiitecture ; or, what is far worse, 
tliey often betray the’ mort ludicrous ignorance, while, on the 
strength, perhaps, pf knowing a few tcmuical terms, •tAey affect 
to understand something of it. For whether people know either 
^one order from another or not, or one single rule of the art, 
they cah* all criticise huildijt^<i, deciding most authoritatively on 
the merits ot defects of any piecf^of architecture, nay, at a single 
glance too, and vridtont being alile to assign the least valid ica- 
son for eithoc censure Or approbation prd rgtioiic volun- 

tas. This, it will be said, is the mere ttroek of exaggeration : 
persons of common-sense* do not commit theihselvcs iu that 
egregious manner. We know not whether many sensible persons 
are guilty of such bitisAe wc should say not, siuoe lew who 
deserve uat appeUatiuu would venture to %Mkk decisively olt 
what they imver studied ; we can provi that many who pre- 
tend to direct the opiuion'offothers in whitectural matteis,*fre- 
^uently display a profundity of ignorance that, is bruly astonUlt- 
.ing; and that too, not merely in private cooversatiob, but tliey 
ahsolumly record their blunders in print. For insilibces of this 
nature we have not to search far: tourists, topographers, and 
newspaper critics, would supply a tolerably bipky ^tleetion of 
/diem f nor utould such a tome fail alt^atefy to excite our com- 
‘ miseratioo and visibility, keeping us in a state of perpetual os- 
cillatkm between groanS and laugliter. One tourist, who docs 
not sem^ a positive igiiorantus in other respects, ynfbrms jjs tlial 
dm palace built by Charles V. at Grenada, strikingly resembles 
tbm: designed by Inigo Jonys, and intended to be erected at 
Wmtohttn ; another comp^os the magnificent temple. at Balbec, 
« {u|a adorned in a style of the most exuberant profasenlss, with 
the wdti ru$tu^oekiug«hardi'on did west ^idc of C<f««nl Garden 
market. > Then again, we were, not mari\ veais ago, informed by 
the newspapers mat die froutjof one ot the new d||i|^hoifse8 in 
St. James’s “StreSst afto cbpied from that of Wnitehali Chi^d, 
‘ and duty the ut me comer of /jiossenor Place w^ 
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imitation of thr aich of ConstaiUtnc, winch might with ie<jiial 
truth ha\( Ikcii asbcilcd of it<( 0 |>])ositc neighbour leading into 
Hyde Pnik* Although we do not expect to meet trith any pio- 
foinid*,4tc)ijitcctiiial oitticism lu the f'oiumtis oC.^i new&pupt r» 
c v<n time we <)hon1d not (hsco\er equal ignoiaitce on aii> other 
but whtu we find ^tiiilar^tnay still ni^rc eo^regious 
liliindtrs in piiblu ations which, it is to^be presumed, hu\c at least 
inoK labour .and Vme tiestowcd oix them, than can be afioided 
loi the hasty paiagraphsol a newspa^Hir, we aira^iadecd suipiiscd, 
and led that notlimg oxiopt tlu complete igtiomnc^ of the public 
on stub matters could protett sticli w oiks from unHcisal ridicule. 
We ofiei no apology toi tlnse apparently desultory tempi k^, 
wlirch m^y at fiist sit^ht seem to hast vciy btth* to do with tlie 
general and piirpoit of our aitiele; because, we think that 
the ah<n'i luhtaiuc^, and they are but i<?iy fow compared witli 
what wc <ottld have pi od need, go a coiisideiable w'ay towards 
|)io\in£r, wot only that the genciality of otbcrvsise educated 
pc I sous know nothing whaUior ol auhitcctiiie, but also tliat 
ilu> picautue o\ei\ one else tube equally unacquainted with it. 
Neithei is the djafisnian, the natuie ot whose task would;, we 
might iinagnus almost preclude the posbitiihty of any stiikinglj 
gloss jnadcuiucy as to positive nialUi of fact, however incapable 
he may bo of cxpi easing the inoie dihcate touches of chaiactei, 
jdways fice fioqi the charge of stiaif5»ely inisidpie&eotiiig what 
Ins pencil uiulcitak'cb'to dcMribe. We do not here allude to 
those mediocre and lioqiiently palM p<*}fori{ianccs wbich aic 
hule bcttei tiian caricatuiVs of the buddings profebsed to be 
poiiitrayed,^but to woi;ksof some chaiacter, in ^hkg\i wo have 
icasou to expect something like a scientific knowledge of the 
ml, whose pcpdiutions foim the subjects of the diaftsmaifs or* , 
painter’s dellueatioub* ^^e could point out bomc curiouM in^ 
btaiicos of this S(VH*]es of graphic lying, to say nothing of minor 
oflencc!) against veracity^^occasioind oiiIm by sheer cat clessness, 

Ol by the uUei iiuhflcience truth on the purl of the artist, 
who IS satisfud himself, and ihftiks all tlie rest of the world ought 
to be ^tisiied too. if he • nfy produces a showy effeOt of light 
and sliade^ . In a pubhcatiou, not* exactly a hund(e(|''0^*^^^ 
much extolled by the ciitics as a prodigy of excellctlite for the 
beauty pf ita plates, wc have ohibeivect many very singular bHm** 
ders; in some places the Icttorwpre^s desciipUous give flie lie 
dirict to the engraving'*; oi it may be ihrft the latter give the lie 
to die text.^ With legard, too, to tbe-manner lu which the de- 
scriptions to aicliitectiiial view > aw generally drawn up, nothing 
can be inorc paltry and itiaiic than they ai^ for th6 most part, 
llie wiuci, iHihai^s. infoims us bow inanv colunmsr and windows 
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there are in the front of a l>uiidnig» by the by> is bauily 

iiecessaix when the \iew is bcfoio «>nr e^es; and if he doo^> this 
withoQt comiintUiig any patpabte mistake, we may thii^k both 
him and outselves fKCoedtngly lucky, since it U not eyer\.*one 
who can lucoinpiMi that. 'One of these erudite gentlemen,'^ in 
u lute niiiiihef uK a popular ftvork <rf this kind, called a gateway 
ui (he pakuH' of Foutaiiiebleau a portico, misled in all probability 
by the rumh word which ho angliciicod by a term cou- 

^e}ing a totally different tneauingt It is triKs that the litciai\,or 
inoic propel ly tho Icttcr^prcss pcMlion of^such waiks is beneath 
all nitiqism, — frequently liUfe better than mere pilfeiings from 
oidmaiy guidebooks, and utterly da&thutc of any oiigiiia) nifoi- 
mntion, nineb more of any thing like critical reinaik; i^tdl, us 
woiks of this dags aie iiieic articles of }if\uiy , as they ure'iiot for 
tlie circulalitig'Hbiar) balfot the drawing-iooui table, tht^ slovenly 
cuielcssness uiey lor the most paii evince, shows iigw little the 
piirchasm of ^hcm'are shocked at inconsistencies and nonsense 
that would disgrace a twopenny pnbjicatioh, andi^hat pass ciint nt 
with impunity, only because rcvjovveis and renders arc, on thcs( 
subjects, even nioie ignorant, if possible, th^a tlici w liters of such 
stuff. • * 

^And lliib biiiigs us to ^hno very important consideration, 
namely, by what especial fqjiality has it hntipened, that architec- 
ture, which even our coinmoifest school bf>oks assert to be one of 
the fine mis, and which, if we might trust 'icf the magnificent 
language held, by some 1^1 j>rofc%sors, is the queen and sove- 
reign of them all,) embracing in her boaucHess domain the'whoTc 
extent of hniliuu knowledge, combining mathematics with aesthe- 
tics, and all the mystic baj^oiiies both of munbers and forms 
how happens it that architecture has never become a dirantli of 
oinamental education, but is, on the roiUrmy, looked upon as 
little better than a mere uiccbnntcul trade ? If we me not g|eatly 
mistaken, this neglect may he traced in some degree to two viuy 
fq>positc c 1 iuk»s; tht^ study is at oitce.too easy and too diflicuU. 
Paradoxical enoiigh i the reader will exclaim ; nevertheless \v<* 
cannot help diinking that such is realty the case. When we^'^ay 

*7%^ pluqiseolocy tlievo mnjff vC b ofusntvDcv, at ilu licst^ ^iiiirutifiy 

avrkfrard atul erroneous: thus we ni^C and again, with sach as« 

^oalttlDns supporting a which i> i ot thuch iixdiL^ sayinq that the of a 

motti aopport root»»itae)/; ' columns with fkupinthisn ca^HtaU and eutahidlur' h/ a 
klixLai paraplirastic drcumlociUion, that i« rcCumrocndcdMiv no parriciiUr jirdpnetjr 
or Ht'gaiice... And why ' entabbturex/ ds if there wav a 'inahty oi t^t p^ri ot the 
order* and one entabiaturor waa piled above ^Ue other , or (acit coiuroQ hud its bail 
dbtinct pb;ce of %tab!ature, «ev&rcd/roo« tlie rest. AnoiiiLi wi*! trll a portico 
* rrccding back «( tfkoi top, wUhoot a pediment windv » not pulpabtc iionieott only 
{becatiae itia ^tcrly vidntekHfMdf * 
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easy, we meao apparently so : and certainly any person who is 
not quite an idiot, may, in the course of a few lioufs, leant the 
names of the difierent orders, and to distinguish one from the 
other, and may pick up some; hnlf'<io 2 en techaical terms: be- 
hold lii^ then' established as a critic for uf3,'’and all further 
study would be absolutely sqperduq|us to one scho does not in* 
tend to follow the art professionally. Besides,- are not the orders 
every thing — the all-and-all in arcfiitecfufe 1 ■ It would be quite 
idle,' dicrefore,: for a gentleman critic to pretend to. know any 
thing farther: and even the loss he knows of these, the less 
daitger them will* be of his ireing mutaken for a .builder. No 
• wonder, th^, when such is the case,' when the whole iscience is 
thpu^t to consist in knowing a few cabalistic wdrds, such as 
Doiic,*l9nic, &.c., if those thus initiatdd utter egregious twaddle 
in a tone '.of authority, adopt <thc most imbecile prejudices, and 
circulate the .shallowest criticisms. On the other hand, those 
who would really be at some pains to acquire sucji a competent 
knowledge of architecture as..would be su^cient to enable them 
to appreciate ail*ils beauties, ‘and to judge 6f its productions as 
ihuy do of .those of its sister arts, arc apt to be discouraged from 
pi'occediug by tlie dry tcclmical details, and tbe still more intoler- 
able pedantry, which more or less pervade, every treatise on the 
subject. , . ' ' . ‘ ^ ■ . I ; * 

'iliera .is, in iact, hardly a smgTc elementary.' work on archi- 
tecture, that is not either by far too superBcial tp'-.he instructive, 
or too Ecpiete mere techiiiculijlies to,, adapt itqelf to the 
Wants .of the general reader, who is at once embarrassed by 
meetiog wi^ such numerous mimtia, for wbjch he" has no occa- 
siqn, and'disappoiuted' at finding so little o'f that whielrhe really 
requires^ ^d which would' invest the subject with' /permaoeot 
intermt, with spirit and vitality. Bach, writtf goof over ' too 
nearly the very same ground, , and enintemplatcs bis imaller' fiom 
precisely the same point of view almost jofliere have dqf^.bef^ 
him. Instead of attempting to.''retider architectuf<e a pr^ulai* 
pursuit, all those who . have treated of it seepi .to Wve beert' 
rather ambitious of involving it in a certain mysticism, and to have 
labored' to confound what is merely conventional with wlmt is 
really essential. Instoad of ai|j! thing like generaliaation of' 
piyiuipkes, or. originality of ifiet«s, Ss'e meet in^tiMetl. rules, 
and \M dull quackery of uioppiQiaoiis routine; whnw puerile' 
trifling, anile superstitionVis wfiered in many cases to exclude 
even a glimpse of common sen^. 'In. almost every other branch' . 
•of knowledge, the student is, ahld to pvpvide hims^ wiU» theorem 
«ic4 and critical, as .we^cas practical wo^ j. buthqre be to, 
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• vouid.collect di4 iitaulatlid scraps of criticism, and the 

§&ff rSially , usefttl original remarks jd»t, “ f«vS ahd far between,’* 

' are scattered-dvef a wide expanss^of almost au varied sameness. 

. After exathibii^'^ eoifte '^t^he^ural librarjr for purpose, 
he will probably ni^d kis ti^ i^arded by the acSipiiMi&n of what 
would hardly Ssitffice- be fiU a ‘ii>oderate>8ized volume. Lest this 
sentence sliould be deemed too sweeping I if nedhssary, we should 
apprize our readers, tbttt wi do not include in die dass of .works 
-to vriiich w*e ard now 'alluding* those w^idi treat more eaprdtoly 
* of die archseolo^ atid history of architecture, for niatiy of them 
have really enriched that deipartmmtt df literature, both in our 
own atid< other . )a8j|t>ages> Vet, however meritorious and iu> 
tmesting works of this latter character may' be, the ver^ qualities 
that give, them > their value prevent their beimming popular; be- 
aides which,, the ample mid expensive form -^ which they *are * 
genetaUy pKiblished, necessarily limits them to fbw' purchasers. 

- ft is in works that ou|^t to be text bodes On the mt,' siud which, 
if properly executed, would bei^tne so. that we desiderate mure 
' intelligent and critical .viewsi with stidi a tolerably fair degree of 
industry in addirii^ as would prc$ent,tbe appeaipnce of that liberal 
. transcription from preceding authors, which' eyen candour must 
allow to be very' much' likd bookmaking, and plagjmisnr. . Wo are 
aware that in ckmentary treatises oU the same pumiit, be it what 
it tnayv' l^tich must be substautialfy the same ; yd we have a 
.’dghf ^ each .succeeding one t^all eidiibit either soitie ' 

: ori^nality of' remark^ a more lucid exposition of the 8utj|uct, 

. -or areftttationi'pf long<e8^blished dnrms; or tliat at any rate it 
shall recommeil^ itself by greater popularity of style. To this 
last-mentioned qutdtty there are few bodts on architecture that 
< have much 'pretenaioa : of .those thjst are really us^ok the majority 
can be considered as litde.mora than works of rdi^nee, not as 
' readahle' bookg, which may be perused with.' Mtisfaction even 
, when'their'-eontepta are known ; nor does this artsa frpm pdsitivc 
necessity, pwkig to the tedinictdity of'the subject. That which 
. constitutes mere accidence of me art does not, indeed, admit' 
qf much w^y of phraseology, ter of .^y particular alluieiiiciTls 
irf style; yet even hete, dryness may, to a certain extent, be 
. avoided, -v^biia all beyond this is Susceptible of as much interest 
as if^' other topic of cridiSl disquisition, The jejunen^s, lltcre- 
' 'forei which so frequency disaj^ints, and the crudity yhat ’so ge- 
• . neth% disgttsfii us, an? not to lie imputed to the barreunesg-and 
intraidability of the subject, but to the mdotence.^if nut the in- 
oompetenqp ' of the' writer, kn proof that dullness pud 'dryness 
ato notinsepiBvati^afiiedtbsimilar toji^,.wewoii]d oVcouid point* 
mut omi,or twp papers that a'ppeiiedto fed years since, in a 
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periodical entitlrd AnaalM of the I'ine Atrts j”, to the literary 
f)art of .some of Mr* J\ipworih's publications, and sonic rli'apters 
of a \A ork Aviili the rather effected title of tire “ lUiidit df Painting, 
Sculpt4iie,;and A rchitecture/' IP must be apljLiiowledged tliat, 
M'itli die exception of tvhat is exclusively techiilftial or practical, 
uni arcliilectural literature* is iit tlii.s country excfedllingly scanty. 
No one can acedse the members of this profession of expatiating 
<»)) the merits of their own proctuedonsl for* ^osc who have pub- 
lished their dedgns^ha've generally doiic so without cdininent, of 
rather vidthout any other explanation than inefc rtlTerences to their 
jdates, even '\vheti in justitic to themselves, if not for the satisfao 
liou of iheif readers, they ought to liave csipiaiucrl what cannot 
otherwise^ be understood, aud tp have pointed out how far they 
werccontixniled by unfavourable circiimstahces. This is the more 
to (A; rogreltcd, because we feci that it is the want of sufficiently 
(explanatory and weH-written descriptive letter-press that hinders 
such works ftoin being iriUiresting to many jvho x^outdelse derive 
both in.stfuotionand gratificalipKfrom them. Even such Works as 
the Vitruvina liritanmc%i&^\ii its successors contain the mhdmwn 
of information boyouj what Js lo be obtained from the plates 
themselves, thereby leaving those who consult tjiem in the most 
perplexing ignorance as to numerous j^articulars; which it is im- 
possible for tliem to know without every part of such structure be- 
ing either minutely delineatedr or what 4s omitted in the' drawings 
bVing supplied iathd l^xt The deficiency here complained ^ is ' 
not peculiar to English'' wojrks of this class, jdthcrqgh it is certainly 
mor^ uniformly to be observed iu thenj'; for soine foreign ones 
are tolerably .satisfactory iu what relates to their historical and 
descriptive niattcr ; in proof of which we niay^refer to the letter- , 
press acconiftahytijg Sch inkers collection of designs, w-hich, never-^ 
thelcss, cannot be accused of being utinee^s.s?>i ily prolix, .' To say 
th(! truth, rite Germans have displayed far more zcgl and^iudustry 
than ourselves,* not only iu mere itiatter-ol-faci elucidations', but 
ill wha.teAer appertains to architectural criticism and bihliogra^y ; 
hor do we here allude to their Hifts, and Stieglitzes, and Mollers, 
bbt to tjje niimeroiis articles olfauch subjects to be metvvith in their v 
jo(irnak^,maiiy of which are w'litteili not only with intelligence/but 
a truly spirit; while in this /country, — socorap|^is the 

irufiffereticef mauttbsied towards such pursuits, that haraiy%1^^ngle 
literary journal thought it worth wdtile to notice the appedrkb|iji& of 
such a work as Miij^hyls Ai abiati Antiquities Of Spain. Neither 
is it aichitectU[ral bobfc^j alone which experic^ucc this.negl^ct^ it is J 
the same regards builciiiigs, for,whejre >ai*a we to look for any \ 
ahing like an Welligent ;and^ appr<^Wsife|^;pf 

A r^om paragrajpli inta Newspaper, nbt fro]n%b; 
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suspicion of puffing, may ocdisioiially inform that such or sucif 
a building lias been liiloly cre^sletli but rar«^!>% iiidoed, d<.> wt* iiu.*in 
wUh any tbiog more, except shape of that sinalj wit which 

assails ihe^pirc in L^tigham Ti^lace, and the egg-slicj||t,i>n the nc\y 
palace. Our ciitlba— ^if that a|>pcliatioh be not. a jipi^Vc^isim- 
mer — display /ar more talent in ^seeing obvious defects, than in 
di recting beaiiti^Mo the perception <>i which, indeed, their petty 
pati'OUlike study ^ill not ai^ist them: hence, we presume, it has 
happened that^oiie o( the most prighittt and tasteful of al||.tbo 
recent editices.in fhe metrhpotis, so troJy antique in its spirit lind 
fb'ijek in its feeling, although at tlie'di^atno time so dissimilar from 
any other piece jpi architecture, has ^escaped' being honor^ by 
their notice. Although, too* almost every one concurs in cen- 
suring the building at the end of St. James’s l^ark* one has 
tbouglit proper to ossign any more satisfaetprv. reason for his ^is^ 
approbation than what is implied in vague anil sweeping epithets: 
according to sneh enlightencHl judges, it is baa, becanao it is bad : 
yet we are of opinion that no extraordinary sagacity is retjuiml to 
point; out Acne . It. hsippeiis,. iliat building with so much orna- 
mental detail, and 'With .so much embcUishmcnt dial is beautiful 
in itsdjf; produces altogbdier so poor an effect.' 

We have, perhaps, takoii more pains, llian was neC^cssary, to 
show the general apathy and want of information that prevail uiih 
regard . to, arcliitecture, amj which cannot but, be regretted, both’ 
bi^u^ an abundant source bf great iiitolleciwal enjoyment m 
fhcjl’by cut off, apd because men of taletif m the profession arc 
deprived of tbehneoufagefnent they ijould feci, were they ciattain 
that the publiCv,!COuld jcompetently appreciate fiierit hi this parti- 
cular art. Abo^dr, and certainly no small advantage tlifct would 
accrue to architects ttiem^elyes, froln the art itself being in some 
degree understood by persons in general, is, tliat tljey*would riot 
be so frequently exposed as they now are to iciTperpueiit ami ig- 
noranli interference, since those by whom the^ wera employed 
would be beit^ aware of the mmierous difficulties that fetter llic, 
praclitioiTcr, 'aiid would, at the sahie time, ba better disposed 
to listen t<v arid comprehend his explaualions" We do not 
too much when we say Jthab considered merely as a .study, vjiliioul 
any: uttef^r, object, architecture is^rapable of affonliug quiU- as 
inucb/aiid;as intense and oriris^ant emoyment, as’iniisic, piuujtiiig, 
Of' any other intellectual pursuiu. for confirmation ofstlijs, we 
may confident!^’ appcaljto tfie testimony of those w ho have taken 
it*up in that view : they arc Indeed but a' vet|r iiuall minority,™ 
prodigiously outnumbered by the diletfauii and, cv>gnosconti in 
the ime arts, yet animated/witb as dtJcidcd etithtfsmin. !< 
such, be really the ^ase~if, setdii^ all collateral iuterest^i 
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and questions of utility^ this study contains so much to repay 
those who must look for their reiAuucration to the study itself, 
it is indeed astonishing that, in this ago of multifaridns edueadon, 
nrchit^cture. i^hould not have been enlisted intg the carps of scU 
enccs 'an^‘ accoinplisbments tanglit at our a^adomies of every 
grade; but, oa die conitraiy, discardec^by i^tvorsai consent, as if • 
too insipid or mechanical to merit atttmtsou. " Are you serious, 
or bantering ?--^ocdd. you really haVe young persons, then, do 
inking but draw columns, and learn todUncourise of the orders, of 
plans and elevattons, and go and stare at buildings ? — and all for 
what i-<-rinerely tfaat .diey may in time talk of such things as^clc- 
’verljfc as an ordinary masoit.” In this manner would objections 
be shaped on the very first ;proposal of the plan we recommend, 
and to limny they would appear unanswerable ; for nothing is 
more common than for persons to sufier themselves to be ridi-*’ 
ruled put of doing a thing, by the sophistry of an arjpimctit ex 
ahum, or rather by the downright caricature of . reasoning. There . 
is nothing that may* not thus be^ represented in ‘the most absurd 
and ludicrous light; yet. in spile of this veiy convenient species 
of humour, vvhicli is so irequently resorted to -by Utose who can 
annoy, although they are unable to combat, thnwprld believes that 
music is something more than merely fingering keys and scraping, 
strings, aqd that it would not be a very candid tocj^anation to say 
that reading is puly .staring at printed paper, ^itb such rea- 
soners the mental, gratificatiop io nothing : unless the object of 
pursuit be something ‘tangible, they affii^pi that it is a mere -^chU 
in%ta of the fancy, — inane and worthle'ils. ‘ 

We, however, are of opinion that toe study of arttohecture has 
far more' ta reeommend k ju! a kiranch of education for young . 
persons of,^A seices, than fotod of tboM toinga vriiich it is ,aow 
considered intospensably neceteary for them to learn ; and aa toe . 
recommendations^ it pos^sea of tfiis mterc have never berin tome . 
justice to,, we shall' perhaps be excused, if we briefly adteii to 
a tew of them. The connecrion of architecture wkb the Other 
fine arts, and the con'^nience of'-kpowing at least so mneh of it 
at. will enable us to judge how far the accessories in a picture axo 
rorreej^ where buildings are intltolaced, - are too obvious to be'' 
insisted upon ; neither is it necessary jo expatiate on too. superior 
advantagea,pQeo^sed by toe traveller who has qualified maself by 
a coinpOtent study of the anlgect, for enjoying. 4he local Canties 
of the cities he vi^. It might be conceived that top additional 
interest wh^van ^i^aitttance wito the various styles ofarohitec- 
ture imparts to histori^l studies, apd toe kind of btemoj-td iedmcA 
furiiisbcd by the vamcn p^p^ences'connc^ted'vrith celehiuto^ 
buddings, ivouid i^ue pm^tsuffideot reason for direedng' tod 
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attention of the youthful pi^U to suck sludm. Bm thtire is 
another very important consideration in :ks fhvoitr,— ^one tliat 
ought imm^iately to satisfy the cui'^ona seeptks who dKiy not 
see tlic value we tonpute to h as a mere a^omplishnn^i whicli 
is, that nothing teom mOire to^rdfine die taste,.a(id lowest it of 
all taint of vtilgmity, tfa 8 &ewly''fainiliart 2 mg both the e^ amt the 
mimi with, those ex^nhnto: rorms of beauty transmitted to us in 
the, remains- of aiimitt art j-^hatr P'othing - is' better ealculated to 
elcvate^iir ideas, ^an frequent -TOtttemplration oi- structures di^ 
tiiigui4>ed either by the'i^liahity of ^ir dimensions, os' the bar-* 
mony^of their proporttons. So for, 4hen^ what is tirged in fa^ 
vour oftfancing as a bt^lyaccompliihmeht'may, caiteris paribus, 
be urged in behalf- of architecture, namely, ihaf the study of it 
forms babitaof gracefulness: in cither case it is the gen^l,.not 
the partieulaT and iiisulated advantages that eon8titp,te tiie chief 
value of the acquirement. It is not in order that they may be 
a|^te,tQ draw columns.'-for that is merely the means not the end 
of the pursuit, that we would sugg^est the propriety of ladies ap- 
plying dimnscAv^^p^what has bidie^ never been iucludcd within 
the circle of feo^fo acquirmneuts} but that they may thereby 
cultivate their taste, and gfound -it upon sbmediihg less baseless 
and shifting dian - mere fenbuine lilking^ and 'dtslikings. i\h<l 
when yve consider how wide -is the' province — bow influential the 
autho^y which the sex ar&«pt to .claim, in. such matters — how 
much, lb all that regards ornannmtid furnitartf and interior cm- 
beliishbtdifte, depends on tb® refined or tnyifl- taste of our fairt^n 
halves; it must ba acknowljTdged that to initiate them into.sdhh 
studies would not- be an act pf perfect, disinterestedness. Inde-. 
jicndently of its suh^oent advantages, thevelemCiitaiy practice 
, of architectural drawing would be- highly beneficial to»^e youth- 
ful pupil, inasmuch as it affordtf an immedi^e application of the 
simpler principles of geometry ; as it forms the h)uid to correct- 
ness — tHe eye. to a scrupulous examin^on of forms; and con- 
sequently. imfdants habits -of careful deUberatioa and attention, 
' as- well as the seeds of taste. Perhaps it will be thought that the 
accuracy-and. exwtitess requifed«for delineating architectural .dc-' 
tail, would -jbe not altogetnet- -'^rapatible vyith that freedom of 
hand, yvht™^ ts desirable, in- otl^’ sQrles of. dtewing ; yet we can 
assure both' y^ntt-ladi^ add -tfack lltoilimas tb^ these is very- 
little'dsager of .weir . becoraj^ vi^pr rigid' preoisiaos as i^ards 
outline* or ratlibr thht a- li^e'''ttibih*liKiCttneiS in this respect 

— — *'• - ' ‘ ♦ , . 1 , > ^ y _ „ 

• jl^y vuiliTUt do not mean a tiarflh ctitdng cOritonr, — for tRe iatiiet jl>but 

I004 aenercdly evident in Uie perfomai^fl ol joVemlo and iemaUt 

plead grnUy to tliib^bnJI that ba-s jtift ei^piipcd Ktlu 6 probably he objeciled that 
arebit^uraf drawing ia both too laboiiofli and Uto ever to becoiii^e a fa 
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‘ would bt’ a dccidrd iinprovoiticnt. Alter all, however, it is not 
iniperativelv ru cessary, that students of this class should actnaUy 
delineate with their own hands the objects they have to study— 
for wo would not absolutely terrify our fair iead(?is with the idea 
of Uaiug bon»pa«ses and ruler: it will be se*fl|jcienl to draw the 
re(jiiisile, examples mentally, following every line| unlil the figure 
Ik; perfeciiy uiideistoQd, and every phrt of it, impressed upon the 
iiitiiiory* I ' 

We shall iiardly be suspected of wishing to throw any dash of 
the ridicidous on what we seriously recommend, — althaugh many 
' will not fail to laugh at such a notable scheme as that of con- 
verting architecture into an aimiaetnent for ladies, — and we will, 
therefore, venture to predict that they would discover it a some- 
what iiun eiiitelloctnal pastime than oriental tinting,and find ihiit it 
w;ouI(l occasionally supply topics of conversation possessingahappy 
medium between the levities of chemical gasesand the grave matters 
of millinery and lace. It would seem, nevertheless, as if women 
had by common coiLseiit agreed never to stray into this province of 
m l, as if it were totally barren'df all allurement — without aught to 
tmgage the imagination, or to exercise ihe judgment. 'Fhe world 
has seen female mulhematicianS|,,onc even holding a professorship 
in« learned university^; it has seen , female sculptors; and it has 
certainly re/ of one female pope but, as far as we have hceu 
:ilile to ascertain, there* is no recorded instance of one female 
architect. Now«lthis may seem, a most unfortunate admission on 
our part, inasmuch the fact seems to prove that the p;irsiiit 
must be in itself entirely uusuited to<hc*sex. This chcuaKslance 
is, indeed, rather an awkward one, when we first consider it; \cl 
the argument that might otheiwisc very speciously he drawn IVoin 
•it falls to the ground, when we produce a parallel and still more 
extraordiiiiry instance from an art which is certainly not consi- 
dered interdicted to the exercise of femah; talent. When,, we ask, 
is the woman who has distingiiislicd her^idf as a musical comptwer ? 
U hat are we to think? — has the sex never furnished any competi- 
tors for that wreath; or Im their iusignificapee pivvenled their 
.failurevS beiiiij recorded? ^Fhe question is rather a delicate one, 
lor Ajliatcvcr might 1 h. the answer, it would hardly be compli- 

vouritc pursuit with those with whom .dmwihg is only a recreation; and also that 
mere cl^vatfoiia and details arc , too fommt a species of delineation. Xo which wc 
reply; tlie force of these objections must depend t nlirely ifpou indtrtmml feeling : if 
the student should hax^e little pCTSc^era«tc,'or feel inwc disgust ut the pmee-si dmii ^a• 
tisfaeiion at the residtvf U, he can hardly hope to succeed : neither can he have .loy 
greuty«;tUh for arclntecforol beauty, wbo cannot feel its ali^tmct merits in geoitietric<;l 
dcliaeation.^ We m,*y, here, further remark , that it is not a liitle sing'iiur that ‘with us 
• fonual ' should convey an uufgWurablc mcaninfe, while the \fonmm"d the liunrans 

implied the Inchest dagt^o of iMjalttly; 
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meiilaiy; neither will il be deemed a proof of mncti \>olioY auii* 
address on our part to bav^ touched upon what n\uy be likely 
. to offend tltosc xi'liom we are trviiiir to perauadts aitd should, 
therefore, endeavour to conciliate*^ lie that as it may, the infer* 
once we would our reudei^s draw from that ‘Vary citcmilitanec 
is tolerably ob^pous. .Nor do we^sce why women should voUm- 
taiily forego all the gratificattoii to be derived from an elegant 
piirsnll, merely because it is oiie which the other sox have prac- 
tically appropriated to themselves as a profession.^ W e have 
already dwelt too long on this division of our subject; otherwise 
wc cpuld adduce many reasons fhat recc^tnend architecture, con- 
sidered merely as an occom{>}isfanieht and an amusctneiU, to the 
youthful and fefnale portion of society. As it is, we wUl content 
ourselves with mentioning one,“nanaely, that of oil thct^nc arts, 
it is the only one incapable of receiving or transtr^ing* the Itaisi 
moral taint. Poetry, music, painting, scull>t^re, do' not always 
prove. favourable; toymen tal purity: even when tficir compositions 
have nothing' that can shock either the most modei^f car or eye, 
the impressiorts they make upon *fliO nVind are frfH|j|^ntly such as 
arc hardly rec^plable with delicacy, aUhou||b it v^uhl bo too 
harsh to say (haVthey are 'incompatible with virtue; muj hence it 
may sometiihes happen, tbirt an illiberal construction will be put 
upon the admiration excitofl solely by the bxecUehee of art. There 
are likewise some branched of physical science^ which, for very’ 
obvious reasons, female plipils can hardly be ailov?cd to approach? 
but swchitecturc is jciol obpoxious to the, slifbiest inculpation gii 
the ground of indelicacy: <lie other fine alts may — thisw/fJflf be 
pure. With great propriety, ibereforc, might it' be termed tljfc 
Virgin Art: inexpressibly, lovely as arc llie forms il has at its 
command, the emotious they l^xcito can hardly be ciijibd sensual, 
at least not in the iusual acceptation of ihoword. It may, however, 
])robab]y be said, that -this merit, Upon which scem to lay so 
much stress, amoirnts after all to merely a negative one, And liiat 
in proportion to its inability to do ariy harm must' be its ihoapa- 
eity for effecting any good. Yet surely a study whicb, if properly 
pursued, lends to exercise both the judgment .and lbc^t;l^u^ 
and supplies so iniich and such varied intellectual plcasiircy unal- 
loyed by any baser adinixtura^^ doef not require to be vindicated 

— 

• liy way making «proe nni« 7 Klr|of tone 4>f Urn nifcw ob^cr- 

vationv an<i thut vv<| tt»y payji eoxopTisx^t nu nUid, we caiUHii 

tvsisl Iktc the example of a Udy of raflk,-wH^d<*v/)i(^apjf»})caiioii n>, anil piv* 

heicncy in ilie study of arrbiiceture, fonh an excrplion ’w our rule, piuler the tasl.efol ' 
tiirecthm of Lncly StAlTtird, who has had j greater share in (he designs limn, pcxhnp*-, 
\*o 8fe waridiitifl in alluding to, Oo^essty WaM has bsHome one ot'Mjle rVehr-jt aod 
purest spoi^ions of donicstic vJothvc in ihc klngdoOt^ and froni^ts aidiiteotiiris} v-ariety 
and splciKMr deserves to be entitled tins Windsor of jSlbrfolk* 

VOL. NO. XIV. * 
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mcroly because il tioes not cftect what is beyond its province. If 
our avocations of tliis kind interfere with no moral duties, the 
most rigid code of morals demands no more. On reconsidering 
.whal^^e have thus stated in behalf of architecture, our arguments 
appear to "us so rntich like mere truisms, that wd fihould be tempted 
to rjtfike out, were it not tliat the subject has never been 
looked at in this point of\iew, which Is not much to be wondered 
at, seeing that the study of the art dias hitherto been treated of 
merely by practical men, who have regarded their readers as per- 
sons of the same duss. Nou-professional people would be consi- 
dered by them in the light of interlopers. We ourselves, ton, mu 
some risk, not only of being looked upon by the Vitruvian frater- 
nity as poachers trespassing on tludr manors, but as seeking to de- 
lognle ii'din the honour of their art, by recommending it as pretty 
pawtiinc lor bpys and girls, and b} proposing to render its myste- 
lics “ iiuelligible,t') the meanest capacities/* Although, however, 
\vc should bail any altcinpt to remler the study of architecture 
inoie popular and generally ajijccssible, we cannot point out any 
work adapted* for' such a purpose; the book.s that might effect so 
desirable an. object still remain to be written, for notwithstanding 
the eager search continually making after novelty in literary sub- 
jects, that of w'lddi we arc now speaking, which offers so wide a 
seopo for originality of thinking, remains untouched. Of course 
tve mean something uot only in a md.’e expanded form than Cate- 
chisms, Kudiments, and other maiiiials of that description, but 
altogether different from them, — somet,hiug that would sub.'^titutc 
a living principle of intelligence aiuf taste, for a bundle of dry 
sticky rules, ^tliat should be the production of the mind, not the 
mere operation of the pen. 

Y et it is <iot books alone that are required : excellent as these 
might bo, unless there were also motives lo open and i tndy them, 
their inffueiice would be very confinetl, and o| 7 eraic‘ but slow'ly. 
lieloio w e cai^liopc that architecture will attract many fdlloyvcrs, 
as a 'liberal pursuit, the public must have proof that it really is 
one, that, setting aside every cotiskleration of utility, it is in this 
iespf'ct \aliiable for lUelf alone. The architect’s ideas, even 
ihobgh they should exist merely oh paper, belong as truly to art 
as those ot the painter : the luaiiuab^ill demanded in the one case 
ii» indeed iiibnitely less than in the other; but the mental power 
exhibited n^ay be equally great. This however, it seems, people 
have yet to learit^ for, except by professional men, such produc- 
tions arc considered absolutely valueless, and utterly inadmissible 
on the walls of a drawing-room. jVbilc the most mechanical 
productions, in the mostdo^rei style, frequently pass muster as 
pictures^ and can find* admirers to dote on the imbecility they 
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•display, the sublimo^t conceptionaj, tlie most oiiginal ainl heau» 
tiful compositions in aichitcctuic would be i*cje< tcd as toially 
' unfit for any other place than either the architcers own stu(li«>, or 
that jiiisorable rcfijge for the destitute, tfie library of ,tljo,Boyat 
Academy*^ It iJ hardly to be expected that those whoae opinions 
on matters of tSste sire ohly^lhe celfo of others’ dicta, sllould aflecl 
to value what tliej’ generally slightc^d, and considered of so 
little importance as to be treated as a mere humble dependent* 
\Vc are not very solicitous to claim acquaintance with one who 
is uniformly banished to a si(le4able in the dimog^^ or to the 
farthest qorncr in the drawing'^rootn^ but rather avoid him as if 
his insignificance were contagions. The couiiitehance which archi- 
lecture receives from the Somerset House coneWe is i|ol much 
unlike that bestowed on such unhappy nobodies v^hose' presence 
is tolerated, that their inferiority may be the more i|>pareiU;* and 
we have little doubt but that the vilest dauber'of faces jconceives 
liimself an infinitely greater artist than a Gandy or Parke. In 
the opinion of the academicians, any hole will do fo^rchitectural 
drawings, .and any method of hanging them> so .tUalPIhe walls be 
but covered from top to bpttom; it being of no- moment with re- 
spect to such iubjects whether three-fourths of tlidm can be si^cn or 
not ; besides, those w'bich ase in the latter'^predicameiit are, at least, 
beyond the reach of oriliciign. We are by no means apt to attach ‘ 
iiuich importance to affairs of mpre etiqueito, ^et.we cannot helf^ 
thinking that it would be better ivere architecture treated not quite 
so unccreniouioiisly, inasmuch ns it would' then have a chanoe of 
meeting with some attention from the public. For our part, wc 
do not conceive it to be altogether politic^ as faj^. as the interests 
of architecture are concerned, that architectural dcaigns and mo- 
dels should be exhibited along with paintings; for in the kind of 
partnership that subsists between die two arts, the one we are 
here speaking of is invariably the junior partner ; longo 

hnmen iniervaUo^ Nay, it is not even the firm of Painting and 
Architecture for would have some litite show of respect, 
— but merely Painting and Co/^ We would advise her, then-,* 



• While ^i^Ung thU, ivHii asid ^rpnse, that Mr. J. <m»d^ ’» 

dravringfl have just heeii dupoved of Uw' Among tliem hiii magoifirient 

^ries of dcsi^«^for ft pftlftdcf, y.bicb knocked ^0^ ((> Mr. J>ecintua for ft 

few pouuds* ami many oikereof merh, by die* Oivi Wy* 

for Icis, aj. e morning pSpef have «bar,;ed for tho 

pl.uif of a pig- stye. Cun any Ihiag iftore attdfttpathy 

pi'cvailiiig with regard to. drawhtga of this dasft, tbfttt, th;.t works wbldiv, considered a# 
productiou.s of liift, were of biifng in- the cuhinets of men shoold 

sell &s mere lumber i la the estimfttton^^of the puhije* ft wan wbj^ map‘J o«rt raist^-h'^rsea. 
and takes the portraits of d6nkeys, is auafjtjstf but this poetical visions of u Uandy 
will hfttdly eohi for him the reputation of hftlng ft tokrald<= mechanic. 
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fore, (o announce a dissolution of partnersliip in the gazette, and 
to open shop on her own account. In tlic provinces,” wliera 
you purchase \oiir snuff and your coffee at the sanic counter, art 
must always be a general dealer; but surely it^is hardly necessary 
that such should be the case in the inctropoMs of the British 
empire. . ' ' i 

To speak less figuratively, it woiild, in our opinion, prove 
highly conducive to the interests of ftie art, and tend very much 
ID engage public attention in its favour, were a separate Academy 
of Architecture established, which should have not only an annual 
exliihition of its own, but likewise a permanent gallor>; of prize 
designs and models, which latter ought to he put upon the same 
footing ixa tln^ National Collection of Piet urc^, and- opened gm- 
tuitously to visitors and students throughout the whole year. A 
series of models of die most celebrated buildings, both of ancient 
and modern timesS properly classified and arranged in different 
rooms according either to their localities, styles, or dates, could 
not fail to be attractive. Uvon those for whom mere architer- 
tural drawiti^ have at present no interest, would be gratified by 
such representations, and would acquire, a relish for those of a diffe- 
rent kind ; while the scholar, the antiquary, the traveller — in short, 
every person with any tificture of liln^ral studies, would eagerly 
•profit by the sources of instruction thys opened to them. Mo- 
4 dels arc not onjy Q,ir more intelligible to persons in general than 
geometrical drawingSf hut likevvise more satisfactory than per- 
spective views, inasriuicU as they e.\hd>it -the Viubject compfclely, 
from any disluiico and Trotn any point. I'luit the formation of 
such a mi^eum would be an undertaking of some magnitude in 
point of expense, and a labour of many years, we arc* perfectly 
aware : bu(T there can be no doubt that it would prove extensively 
beneficial, and bo worthy of a civilized age and nation.* 

^Vhal we have just said must be considrml as little mgre than 
a brief and immature bint; and we have licre introduced it rather 
for the purpose of sliowing what is not done, than with the 
;flighlest liopc that any institution of the kipd will ever be formed. 


♦ Were one a^rtmeiir, for innance, to Grecian iirciiiCecture, iho subjccU; 

be 30 arranged us to exhibit the progrciUtiuf improvement or decline m each or- 
d''r. O^raui of the principal edifices there ougbi to.bt t««o' models; one exliibiting 
tiic building in jts actual the yther nrestorauoiir of itf*on the walls of tiic room 
there iiiij;ht nlao be drawings, uiid views of llic same s^uttutc^ of of such parts\>f them 
US could not be sor wcU umler^lood from the inudds tlieinselves. Stone .cxceetringly 
bcHutiful niodcNcif Ute Parthrnou and otlier Aibfitian edifices were lately to be seen at 
Messr*!. Hromjc and Co.^s gallery. University-street, which ought to by visited by e\erv 
person ul‘ taste for tiic itutiiejiyus Specimens it contains of ornamental architecture iiiui 
sculpture, and oilier w4irks ofrirtu.' jjiV'e may here also meitlion Mr. l>ay’a ingenious 
uud tasteful models, executed ^olh fiom liisowii designs, and those of living arcliUcci^. 
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That which hejoiid every thing else would eontribiile to tin' ad- 
. vuncenient of the art is public encouragenieut> of which the por- 
tion that falls Jo its share is trifling indeed^ although inai^' will 
ihiiik that of this#it*i^ now certainly obUiiniug iti fujl share/ And 
so^ in truths it |locs« as far iTs mere^ building is coiiceri^d; and as 
fat as encourageuicnt iiieaiia nothing more than pounlTs*^ shilliiigs, 
and pence, VVere architeoture no more than shoe-making "or 
coal-making, this would be all very well ; the patronage it receives, 
suflicientiy ample* The .<rudfe Nourishes, but the ar( — how are 
we to iinisli the sentence ? By encouragement^' we understand 
something move than employment, conceiving jt to mean an intel- 
ligent appreciation, and liberal patrpiiage of t^e powers of archi- 
tecture as a flne art. If the majority of the public be altogether 
ignorant of its nature iti this respect; if they arc satisfied with the 
vulgar lawdriness of most of the terraces in thc^ Regent's Park ; if 
they affect to admire the 'style* of Uelgraye^^squarc, and fancy its 
dowdiiiess to he beauty/ the old cast-off frippery it exhibits, gran- 
deur, — it is almost idle to talk ofcncouragi inent^ Jl^uantity, not 
quality, is their criterion of merit: $bow thorn but ni^e buildings 
with plenty of columns, — dnd no matter how coaphon-p]aco,^tale, 
or absolutely bungling and hlcoherent, the things thus nicknamed 
designs, — their suffrages afe won# Oftcittimes has it been our lot 
to hear the vilest of all vil<f things in architecture extolled as flue; 
rurely indeed have we met with any ono who ncMfiirfed the few reallf 
exquisite beauties to be iijct with in one or f\v6 pieces of architev;-* 
ture. Although no one^lia^ yet discovered the art of obtaining the 
flavour of a single slice of pine^applc from a cartload of turnip, s, 
our very goodnatuyed and indulgent public have asc^taitied that 
a score of tawdry liule houses put together have quite the air 
of a palace ; yet sljovv them a shop-front designed with the most 
elegant gusto, and displaying more originaiity tlian is to be seen 
in half^a-do^en palaces, and they will be- pliable to*perceiye any 

particular merit m 

It must be adiP||itted. that the encouragement which architecture 
at present ix^ceives from us, is soinev^bat like that v^hich a singth: 
would feel in exerting bil 9 powers before ^ room of deaf speckitors : 
there are some perhaps to wl^m the knowledge of^die company 's 
iii&mity might give co^fid^e ^tisfaction^^and* tliere are 

**There ii a gem of t(u» deacriptioa in jBbOdff tr^t, ^ really o Mudy for Uto ^ 

beautiful invcnimn and jKnblied efeganciMt enlilibitBv II is, of cour&eafajr tbe. 

cli;!iitiy of our ciiiticsl wiseacres to take aiif nptke offtU:h tbiags, but it )|«Uigu1ar that 
it slmutd hare escaped the notice of a proKMional man, and (bat sbotild not 

have introduced it into “ Jf>nes*SrVji(;;w» of seeing ibnll for waiW of tietter ttm- 

tcriuls, bat wiK obliged to eke outtlmt work by sach AohjftitSraii Uic liCemted VlctuallerA' 
School at Mbwiington, " • ‘ * 
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itliiu mail}', fioubtlciis, »ty]iiig themselves architects, who may ho 
of opinion that the public are quite as well iiifo^ed as is desira- 
ble. At times, indeed, w'e do near something like dissatisfaction 
and wMidor expressed with regard to several of the new churches. 
In iho ^ri^cr feeling we ourselves participate; nc^t altogether in 
die latter, bheause it is tolerably cvidiint that those who had the 
management of such jobs, cither kh^jw nothing of, or cured ab- 
solutely ootliiug fur tW architectural part of the concern. N o 
regard is paid tti sudh c^es to public opinion, aud for very ob- 
vious, if not altogether satisfactory reasons; — namely, because 
there is no public opinion — iio public interest about such inut- 
ters; unable to judge for tbeniseivcs, people believe whatever they 
are told,fpr at least fancy wfiatever they please. It is niKpu i,- 
tionably but a matter of taste after all; yet in mo.st oUieir things 
which are equally so, although the million do not quite relish 
caviare, they arc not to be humbugged in so flagrant a manner. 
It is in vain for Mr, Colburn to assert in eveiy newspaper ii; 
England, tha]^ some of his writers arc quite equal to Sir Walter 
Scott : the world will not believe him, and works of intense in- 
terest and iiiteiisc scandal drop, somehow or other, after a single 
brief season, into the tomb of all the Capulets. Neither would il 
be possible for any theatrical munager-e-wea: he brainless cnongli 
to make the experiment, to palm ofF'u cmcked-voieed .singer as 
Uie rival of a BilK^igton or a Catalani. In architecture, on the 
contrary, the public jft'e for the most part so gfossly ignorant that 
Uiey do not even suspect they have aViy^blug whatever to learn ; 
or they have perhaps picked up a few obsolete aud worn-out 
scraps of ciitictsin, which, like some kind of lics^arc repcatetl from 
mouth to mouth until at last are believira. -They rcail in 
some grandame’s scho<d-book that Inigo Jones was a great archi- 
Uh t ; iind,— Heaven help us !— thgt he lirst intioduced the Grecian 
style into this country. Welt, but admitting that Inigo might 
pass as a prodigy in his day, when tlm great' Nash had not risen 
on die horizon of art, the qnJjf wonder now is, that he should 
have been admired so long. a(^ Indeed at all ; for those who have 
examined his designs piibljidied by Kent-tunst admit that there is 
very little to .commend even in tbp best of tbemt while some of 
them are so hiapoui# and berbarww, m tq d«fy Ae powpr of ima- 
gmatiofUo ermwive anything; ihore trury^detestalite. Yet this is 
the men who.s,e name peimetu^ly dins opr cars' whenever archi- 
tecture a mentiooed. To what then, it will be asked, does 
Jouc’s owe Ifis reputation ?— -not, to bis own strength, but to the 
weakness of his coptpporafies ; to the accident of position. He 
imported the PaVtadiap style ; and bis name consequently forms 
an epoeh from which r. new »ra assumes its date. H,e was, in 
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truth, little more than an iuHiscriininate imitator of the Venetiau 
•school, copying its ilefccts and absurdities,' its puerilities and 
vices, as well as its real merits, ' We admit that his errors and. 
deficiencies are 4o*be ascribed in a great degfee to the fige in 
which he lived f yet although this joiay excuse his de5?«ts;iit does 
not remove them. , 

For at least a dozen times ^ve wc been on the point of apo- 
logizing, to our readers for otir apparently strange, riigressious. 
Some of them, too, may opine that we shall have concluded our 
article before we even touch upon the work that -serves as the text 
to it. We are, however, uow approaching fhat point, since, luckily, 
the mention of Inigo Jones'has reminded us that two volumes of 
architectural biography by M. Quatremire de Quincy, afe gt tliis 
moment .lying before us. It was with" no small onticipatioiiS4hat 
we lirst opened them, for not 6nly did thcj>atne.of the author lead 
to expect soniethiiig very superior to a mere dictionary--like cbiii- 
pilation; but we trusted that we slmuld meet with some important 
additions to this class of biography: we, wish we c«uld add that 
these expectations have been realized. Accordhig to the plan he 
laid down, M. de Quincy has noticed only the '^tnost celebrated’ 
architects ; so that of course we did not look for any new names 
ill the earlier part of the work, since non'e had escaped previous . 
notice in similar publications, but wc did trust ^at wc'should dis^ 
cover among the later articles, soihe which, if^C' names themselves 
were l:iot unknown 4o jtSjjwjould yet supply many particular^ of 
which we were ignorant. With the single exception, however, of 
the notice of Gondopui, there is nOtiiing with which wc were 
before unacquaiaUd..’ To say tl^e truth, notwtlhstandrng the ex- 
planation he has gweri in his preface, we do not ijutte»undeistand 
M. de Quincy’s ideas of celebrity, for if he lias pissed over many 
names as not coming up to that standard, ho has introduced se- 
veral wfiich, in our opinion, are. far beneath it. The author is so 
, ,far consistent that he makes renutation rather than merit guiiic 
him iu his selection j and in* conformity with tins, has given a iiOj 
tice of Borrbmini, to which we do nol object, tnasniuch as 4«-' is 
certainly celebrated, and*the,ifeco«l of his' extraVagances may ope- 
rate as a useful warning U^ixhera. . But it puzzles us to sec 
Van Campen's naihe on the lijrt of architects,*— | name 

we hardly ever heaf of,, or itj^UQitW, although jm had' the 

mei 4 t*of building one of* the greatest mas.ses of iusignificaiicc in 
all Europe, Uie, Stadtbouse at Amsterdam. ,. He is.ihd^d, no- 
ticed by Milieia.'bift then lys wflik is mere comprehensive, and 
does not affect to conflhe itself to afti^ of-firs^frute dislipetion ; 
-mid wwsnay remark tliat, with the exceptitm of feeing .>.omewhat 
more miifute in the description of Van Campen’s e^ej'-d'mvrc. 
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the French writer follows Milizia^s account step by step. From 
this atui one or two other circumstances^ we su^ect that his own 
convenience had its full w^eight in determining the biograplier’s 
opinion as to the necessary degree of celebrity; otherwise he 
would hat\i|y have onitUed tSariy artisjs of quite lij uiach preten- 
sion 'as several whom tie has inserted in his collection, but of 
whom it was not so easy to meet w^ith notices already prepared 
to his hand* * 

Oil the score of omission, M« Quatrem^re de Quincy is candid 
enough in his preface to admit that his work is very ofi^-u to 
criticism in tSiis respect ; , excuses of this kind, ‘however, cost 
little, nor would there have^been any occasion for such ilepn'ca- 
tion of &‘iticism had he been conscious that ho had passed over 
iiOiking which his readers had a right to expect as essential to 
his object* Instead this 'we do not find a single Swedish, 
German/ Spanish, or l^ortuguese architect mentioned in the 
whole work, ami but very few J^nglish ones. In the appendix at 
the end of the second .^volume, are brief notices of about forty 
architects less eminence than the preceding ones, and among 
them of our countryman Gibbs ; no ihention, however, is inadt* 
of Vanbrugh, who, wft should imagitUii, ought hardly to have been 
.passed over in silence, if only on account of his singularities. 
Neither dues M. de Quincy condescend to enrol among his 
^ plius ced^bres aicliltectes,^ Adam, Stuart, Chambers, Wyatt; nor 
V^nitura Iiodrigue 2 ;%or Von Kliobel^dorif, and Laiighans ; nor 
QUarenghi ; none of whom are so obscurfi'^or so imvvoithy as not 
to merit a incite in this pantheon of genius, beside such men as 
Vail Campeii, Lo Mercicr, Mansart, Gat:u||el, and Autoiue. 
Neither was Calderari, the countryman of Pimadio, undeserving 
of being associated with him here. StiU we must admit ihat M. 
de Quincy is tolerably impartial, since he has also omitted 
IJevvailly, Ledoux, Leroi, and some Fr*uich architects of ho mean 
notfe; Some of the preceding cannot, it is true, be held up as 
exactly praiseworthy, much less as entirely faultless models:’ 
Eobert Adam, fi/r examplUi ofteoer calls forth our censure than 
our admiration ; with a redundance of frivolous embellishment, 
hiost of bk^desigus exhibit a> penuiadus nakedness that forms a 
more sji^W than agr^able contr^tf yet an able critic would 
experience no difficulty in eticking much .valuaUe instruction 
from his very defects;' neither was bd aUagether witboUl his 
merits, for ^v6ii his least perfect wdrks gehuially contain soiiui 
good and, original ideas, wdiiie tr..fUl (hat relates^ to« interior dis- 
tribution, and to ^piquant variety in the forflh and distribution of 
apartments, he was, fo/ the most part eminently happy. ^, lf on 
no otheV aepount, he Vias certainly entitled to notice eis bavins: 
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t'orniod a kind of revolution in our architectural taste ; and for 
venturing to dcvfete from the frigid, monotonous formality of his 
predeeo^ors. With regard to Staart, it cannot be sard tljjit _hc* 
executed any groa^number of buildings, ' nor, with tlie'exwptiou 
of the chaiwl^dt Grcenwiij)h Hospital, of such impojjlUlu^ as to 
t:laim for him extraordinary distinction^ as a practical ardiitcct ; 
nevertheless, his name onglft to occupy a prominent situatiim in 
the architectural history of the cightucntli century, since it is to 
his labours that we are indebted for emancipation from the 
vicious taste that had so long pervaded Surope, Like another 
Luther, he effected a reformation that has subverted the authority 
of Home, and opened our eyes to .its enormous abominations. 
Hid we not fear that our comparison might appear lyithcr too 
bold, not to say profane, we could pursue the parallel nrtch 
fai iher, and point out some striking resemblances between the 
infallibility of the Vatican, affd the infallibility, of the fcollegeof 
Ttalian architects. l.iCroi is, we presume; excluded for nearly the 
same reasons as Stuart; but it is not so easy to divine wherefore 
the architect of Somerset house was not judged, worthy of a place 
in M. de Quincy’s » Elysuim,” especially as the materials for a 
biographical memoir of hiirf might have becn obtmncd wkhontany 
diftii'ulty. Among those ^lom we are silrprised at not finding re-, 
corded in this work, we have mentioned James^Vy^att, not because 
we ourselves entertain any very high opinioh of him, but because 
be lAidoubtediy eigoyejl ^uite Us much celmirity or vogue as. any 
c»f his contemporaries, cerfainly far mere than he would have ob- 
tained hod he been born half a century later. Hardly ever h^ an 
equal degree of reputation been acquired by similar roqdiocrily of 
talent ; for his merits were little more than negative ;»_and he was 
rather u clevet builder of houses, than ati artist. His style was 
feeble, and void of dignity,— insignificatit and *ina,nncred ; and 
.is of that convenient ready-made sort which suits just every 
thing and nothing. It is by no means astonishing, Uicrefore, 
tliat he was able to execute so much, but ‘>tbere can be little 
doubt that he would have adiieved fiiore for biS reputalk»» hnd 
be done less. It bad the faijbiou to talk of the simplicity 
and elegance .of his ' design^ two'dnalities that havc never struck 
us in any of the buildings thaf-^'have seen; for, we aie 

rather inclined to hnpute taffiem ster/li^ of inventiqn, meanness 
in fife profiles, W a tfcgree of ,ndiednc.s8 that causes them to 
look unfinished. The taste of that man was sur,ply mrt. very 
refined, who conceiveil Httl.c upright ovaU, like the oWrfash»one.l 
looking-glass frames, to be graceful ornaments /or front ot a 

housed or who-over mfire holes in ,the wdiis, for wifidows, suim-- 
liuu s introduced a series of panels, each containing, by way ot 
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embellishinent, a rag of drapaip*, looking particularly like a disli- 
clout bung up to take tije air, in' Uiat conspicuous situation. 
.With such feelings, iwe are not at all indignant with M. dc 
Qiiintiy, althouglt neither' the Grecian beautiea of the Oxford- 
street portico, nor tbn jG9^<* magnificence of tke fipiit of the 
JJouae of £orda ixrttld ^oce him to apotheosize die architect 
whom our Horace Walpdle, of virtfi and critical memory, was 
pleased to coinmend. • As for Ventura Rodriguez, and the others 
'we have mentioned, whote names he has not inserted even in his 
appendix, we can only suppose that they altogether escaped JVl . de 
Quincy’s erudite aud laborious researches. The tenour of our 
preceding remarks renders it unnecessary for ns to say that this 
work puls us in possession of hardly any new information w-hat- 
evec; and 'although it is a more readable book than Milizia’s 
lives, it is by no means .so useful as one of refcretice, particularly 
in Mrs. £. Cresy’s translation, which contains several additional 
lives. We ought to observe, however, that M. de Quincy’s 
volumes possess ond great recommendation, namely, the plates, 
which are veyy well engraved, in outline,, and give a specimen of 
each -architect’s ^'tyle, commencing widi the cathedral of Pisa, 
built by Buschetto, 106.3, and terminating with SonfHot’s church 
of St. Genevidve; and aS what is consulered the chef-d’muvre of 
each master has been selected for this'species -of illustration, wo 
Aiay conclude thaf^it vo far faintly adumbrates the architectural 
glories of the lasteiglA: centuHes. The^clevations in general arc 
upon far too small a scale So sliow more than th^ leading features 
of the design, and to serve a^ graphic illustrations to the text ; 
but they are quite sufljcieiU to convince any unprejudiced person 
that these 'masterpieces have nothing in common with Grecian 
architecture. Nevertheless, such as the Italian style is, people 
fancied that they perceived in it all the beauties of the antique, 
although one would fiiink that Uie Panthooft at Rome wasr alone, 
suiiicieut to convince them of thHc mistake^ - Grecian arcbitec-’ 
ture.Was absolutely unknown «xwpt by name, consequently they 
n^t tbbe censured for'i^f a^^eciating what they had no 
conception of; but it is strange that tbey'yhould have affected to 
despue the .Gothic style as *btiHmo<^s and disfigured by a bun- 
dance Of miuute ornament and pettypml^bers,— for its irregularity 
and gre^squo fkocjcs, whe{l tn<dr du^' style exhibited the samd, 
with tliu .espccisd diffctence, that the vciy’q.ualitieaf that were con- 
genial to tbq one were at variance Vfitb the.professed principles 
of the otfapif, WhepB two or infrre ojpd.elr8' are placed one over 
the other, as in J^tuiy Italian .ia 9 ades,~and tirey consist only of 
pilasters, or half*columK8; the resemblance whicfalhc forms them- 
selves hiiar,V* those (ff classical architecture merely serves to 
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render the very contrary method of ttppt}ing Ibem more obvious : 
the liktmetss is of that kind which provokes a.disadvaiitageous com- 
parison, just as some single feature in the face of a plain wunian, 
soinotitnes calls our recollection a beuutifiil countenance. 
What is termed Gothic architcctui;ei»^ on the contra^#so totally 
dissimilar from the ariliqufei—wbether Grecian or Egyptian,-— 
that wo can no more compare them together than we can a horae 
and an eagle. We cannot, therefore/bc shocked.at the diftVreuce 
between the two, when similarity is quite out of the question. 
Instead of consideritig and admiring the^vGothic and LA)ml)urd 
stxles for their own peculiar beauties and modes of expression, 
the dntpuxento critics very philosophically tried it by rules with 
which they have no more to do tliad an English jury .fvilb the 
laws of Confucius, ."I'hey looked at such buildings wifli Vitiai- 
vius in tlu'ir hands, and made the notable discovery that their pro- 
portions were faulty, or rather that there were qo proportions at 
all ; that is, they chuckled at their own sagacity because they 
t oiild demonstrate that the eagle w’as not a. quadruped ! ergo, 8lc. 
ibrgetting all the while their own uftbecommg proccrity of cars, 
or in other w'ords that their own * regular’ style yas of rather an 
ignoble, mulish description/ and that the alliance they. claimed 
with the ancients might as vrt.dl have been kept a secret. It is leully 
<li\ citing to hear witli wliaf gravity some ol the orthodox critics 
descant on curythmia, symmetry uud proporlio/fs, in speaking of a* 
species of architecture wherein^ it rarely happens that anything 
of the kind is to be otfservfcd; and tQ mark the ridiculous^im- 
poitancc attached to the observance ot a fevy specific rules, 
wliih; the principles that first dictated them are altugciher lost 
sight of. Such iiaiTow^-minded, grovelling, pettiloggiitg criticism, 
which is punctiliously q|j$ervaiit of rfie letter of architectural law, 
in trifles, at the same tiific tliat it disregards its ;jpirit, pervades 
nearly all that has ever been written on the subject ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the opinions once so firmly established 
•sue now nearly valueiessi and wj|l soon be quite obsolete. ^ 

\W‘ ourselves will not act so uiyustly towaids Italian archi- 
tecture, as its exclusive* admirers bay^ done towards eyery Either 
style, for we admit fliat it has .produced many noble and beautiful 
strnctures, although they,arji?Kbni few^ with the greater 

number. Bqt tlie system itself is decidedly inferior to that of the 
Greeks, of Which it is •merely a dialect, not like the (iolhic, a 
distiiici language. It is, moreover, a dialer far less haiinonious, 
poHshed, cooious, and expressives than Uic parent huiguage, and 
far better stiuod to the prose of common life# than to the poetry 
of art. Qne of the absurd and vulgar prejudices which wcll-lio d 
pi opie oiiglit to be ashamed of, as fit ou>y for ladief^mrids and 
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other slipslop jgcntiy, is, that ** Italian architecture” neccssai ilv 
itnplit^ something very beautiful and elegant, whereas it as 
^ueutjly means tbewery wv^ase. We have few buildings tliat in 
unniciining jumble, baibsjrpusH^, and cumblroiis frippery, rival 
Gibbs’s Oi^irch, in flib S^hd, his 6,rst productions fter his return 
from the classic soil pf Italy,” but wliich he might have designed 
witli equal taste, had. he coraiied h» studies to a pastry-cook’s 
shop. While it last^, this blind and bi^otted admiration ol’ 
Italian architecture not only did much positive harm, but pre- 
vented much good, by rendering people totally insensible ta tin- 
exquisite beauties of the styles which it superseded, botli here 
and on the continent. It is ^perhaps our misfortune that wc have 
no faith in cabalistic words and charms: the terms. Doric, Ionic, 
or ^orintliian, have no meaning, foi us, uqtil wc know how those 
orders, are applied, since .^t hot uiifroqueutly happens that tin- 
order itself has far less to do with the general character trf the 
cditice, than any thing else ; and even in the best works of the 
Italian school there is generaiiy something evincing a torribh- 
obliquity of, taste, and neutrafizipg vyhat might otherwise be 
beauties. Palla/ho himself will fornisli us with not a few ex- 
amples of the most intolerable deformities, such as diminutive 
.straggling columns, lofty pedestals,' broken entablatures and 
jiediments, hideous attics and balustn'des, huge Krolls and otliei 
nondescript craiikiibi 'ornaments.* Wc are certainly not compelled 
to imitate his blunders and vices, togeth^ yyithhis mcriLs, yet even 
attHo best, the'stylc'wbicii derives its hbme fronijiiiu, cannot, if it 
retain any thing of its original character, enter iiitp tiny com|)eti- 
tion with Grecian architecture. So far .then, we difihr toto cmlo 
from a .lain writer (Gwilt) who. parries his prpdijcc^n for the 
Pa^diaii school so far, as to doubt whetberour natidual taste be at 
all iniproved siiice tlie time of Bnrlington and* Kent, adducing in 
support of his opinion Lord LeicesHir’s cdehr&fed villa, designed., 
by the latter. That Holkbam. House is’^phe of the hucst pieces 
of architectnre of its class ai»l.|^iod, fhatits interior disjAays a ' 
lelicitpqs comhina^tion of h^ntiCS, .and'a remarkably ‘pure and 
elegabt l^^te, none will more. readU^ i^mit than ourselves ; at the 
same time we .pmoot hut feel tbat.it; would have been far more 
beautifol,enQ^ imposing in i^elhsndre varied in its details, and 
also more picthresque, h|id its .-aitihoa- been acqi^nted with 
Grecian architecture.. To say the totHh, Mr.'Gwilt’s opinion 
appears to u,s so extraordinary, that we could alma<st shpjroso him 
to have septi but ypiy few.of omt. lately erected buttings, which 
are not only veiy,,8uperior to'auy thing of a former period in all 
* that relates todetril, bet also for a decided improvement in design. 
Perhapk lie will hardly®allow that the’ study of Giecmn uforgj, has 
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IkuI uny bencticial influence on our taste in ornamental furniture ; 
and if so, our astonislimcnt ceases. Mi\ Gwilt, however, is not 
the only one who entertains similar views, for a writer in the 
Crcntlemans MaoaAney (for aught we can tell Mr. G, himself,)* 
most lack-a-daisicaily bewails tlic degeneracy of the architecture of 
the present day. “ Peior fit agists,*' says thit^ critic, wc boldly 
afhnn that there is neither gjiandeur of effect, nor chastity of dc* 
sign in very numerous modern structures.’^ With the i|ualiflcatioii 
contained in the latter pari of the sentence, the assertion must be 
allowed to be tolerably correct, since it is undeniable that there 
an* ihaiiy recent buildings to which the censure applies. The 
fpiesiinn is, wlielhcr there have not, of late . years, been erected a 
pioportionabK greater luimber of important buildings# than at. 
any former period of the two last centuries,* and distingu ish ed 
In a nobler style of composition, and by greater purity andcle- 
gaiicc of taste. To this the answer cannot buf be in the affirnia- 
livr. unless we admit that the facade of the London University, 
uiili itj> lich tiecastylc portico; thc»New Corn Exchange, the most 
original aiui liappy modern application of a genuine Greek , 
si\le; the New Post Of5i:e,+ the Church of St. Paiicras, the 
-f\then;eum Club House, aii^l the splendid gioub of ornamental 
buildings at Hyde Park Garner, besides yiany others erected both 
ill ilic nu tiopoiis and various provincial towns, ought to yield * 
llic palm to such pieces of aidiitecUire as the aluirches and Com# 
j»aiiic&* Halls in the city, or to such a spccrinicn of decoration as 
'J\‘inplc Bar, or su*ch a(»sifruple of magnificence as the Ad4|>ln 
or to such frigid mediocrity as Marlborough and Chcsteifii Id 
Houses. Should more satisfactory proof of the superiority of the 
present generation of architects over their predecessors be de- 
manded, we would refer to the British Museum, as furnisliing the 


* Of -eight {iprticoes hi London, forly-wie hnvu been creeled {duct! 1809, or 
willj'm tweriiy years, hh IncrCR.sc that cviitcca pretty strbngly tlic grCsUcr attention now 
bellowed on otaHiiicAtal -n obtfoclurc. 

t Ailbough wc inonUoii this building'as ejdnbUidg an iinprovird style of design, it 
rathcT to be cotntiK*ad<*d for its siiupHcity and good taste, and for tfie noble npiieur.inco 
wliicK it derives from it* Latent,' than for any particularly line quality it evidijrs us a 
worit of art. The portico cerUdnly deserves great praise ; yet we tliink that Mr. 
Srairkc lias not availed liitilself as he ini^st cMily Iwve done of the opportiiniiies aiforded 
t>y ilie nature of the structure. Had tjcf instead of continuing the ivall bcis'v celt' the two 
anirc within tlie portico, made here oki Into the iitill, with no other Ih^pant lion 

thau two coluiuits, in aline with fbe two ceatte on^ hi fr>;ut, nof only uoufd the elTecl 
(>f siicli*a vi^ta have tfeeri exceecfmgty picturesque, and Jue per*-pcoiivc ricldy varieil, 
liiit this circiiiiislauce alone would have given tlic who!*/ building a very nuukeii and 
appropriate character, di^ereut from t^t of any other publir edilice.* JSor woifld ibis 
have been aUendad with the sligidest, intXHtvemence of uny kind, citlieptft regards iIk 
secinity of the buiidftig by night, or the uecessory degree- of shelter fruni the wi.siih» r. 
Mr. Sinirke is a:t exact copy ist, and a semible architect > but lie is noto man of 
und posseus^ but very iitUe inven^on. 
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most ready means of cbniparing almost siinuUaneoiisly the op- 
posite tastes of the 17th and IQth centuries; — a stronger anti- 
thesisr a more violent contrast cannot be pointed out. 

• VV4! by; no- means iutotid either to say that there m ere no struc- 
tures of any merit erocfi^,diirin|; the last cen{uf^. or to deny that 
several ort^ioae lately er<^ted« are ver^^ abortive enorts ; but even 
some of those latter would have been considered very creditable 
in point of design^ had tlnjy been erected fifty or*sutty years ago, 
and many that nt^w scarcely excite attention would then have 
been esteemed of some impoitance. While, however, we readily 
acknowledge that the present taste in architecture, both hero and 
on the continent, is greatly superior to what it was in the days of 
the Patl^udios and MansartS) we also feel that very much reinuitis 
to bp accopiplished befoi*e t^rchitCcture shall be emancipated from 
tli&*‘diTors and trammels of u mechutiical system, and acquire that 
independence whivih is the.bitthright^f every one of the fine arts. 
Wc have discarded most of the vicious tricks and unseemly 
grimaces, tliat were formerly rjectconed very becoming and grac e - 
ful, and are now acknowledged to be absurd; we have likeu iso 
naturalized among us m^ny of the pi^re and refined bcautit^s of 
Grecian architecture ; yet although this is laudable in itself, and 
was quite as much as could be expected, it will not suffice for 
• the future. We must either advanco. or retrograde*: art cannot 
, be kept statiquai^v to one point, %xed for eveV in the same 
attitude, without becoming spiritless, languid and insipid. ()t 
this, ‘here is ample evidence ip the hujftory, bdth of art and Kitora- 
ture : after such a degrefi. of excellence has been attained ihal 
hiriher efll'qrt .seems useless, and all that apparently remains to be 
done, is lo adhere as eWely as possible to the luodels thus 
iurnished, tiien comes the drowsy age of indolent imitation and 
mechanical routine, getting every daj-^ move and mote iutl, till 
some nevy impulse be given to it, and inlcUWt afaurts afi-esh, Now 
that we have /copied loim enpugh: :o hi^ got beyond inere 
school-boy exercises, it bwovqs us to 4tiii at something higher, 
than tlie mere manner of antique, -^to study its spirit,— since 

such 9titdy aloiie will enabie m to produce anything superior to 
mere fac^^sirniios, and elevate ds 'lirdm being the imitators, to 
being the rivala of the artists of 
Acc^rrding to the present; SySti^, even our inoat unexcep- 
tionable specimens of architecture are' little* trtbre than 
composed of features,* every one of which is borrow^ from some 
ancient example, and thus put togetliar with more or jess skill ; 
a mode ifi^^destgning that appears to be quite the re\‘Crfc of that 
practised at the best ^period of the art, when every part of an 
edifice $jeein» to have tueen designed expr^ly ior that mdiyidual 
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occasion/ or so inodifiei) as to render it contornvat)lt' to the 
character of the fabric. Ucncc that variiHy and great 

latitiiilc ill design, which we observe in all the choicest examples 
of Grecian architecture, so that it is itnpossibte to meet wuh an\ 
two precisely sviu/lar. Rarely indeed do the iiioderAs attempt 
any novelty oft this kind,— lor mc^e fancies and cayr/tes do not 
roiistitule iiivcntiou : it requires consunMiiate tasU; and skill iii a 
painter to give a figure a ncfv and happy attitude j but tho veriest 
dauber can draw a man standing on his head. Relore an artist 
can hope to become original through study, he must kriovv wliat 
origtuality means, and must possess that innate delicacy ol taste 
whicli will enable liimto clistbiguish at once new modes of beauty 
from untried shapes of absurdity. But even wdiile architects pro- 
fess to cc»py the antique, they have altogether noglectejf some of 
its greatest merits : how lliey can look at such works, as »^ttwfrt s 
Allii iis, and not be struck by one of the most palpable ami 
i'licetivc l)t;auties of (Jreciafi architecture $ or, il they ptreeivo it, 
how il lias hap|)enc(l that they liave never hitherto adopteil 
wluil would impart such spirit aiiA variety to their couqiositions, 
is to us truly astonishing. In the former case, what are we to 
think of tlieir observatioif,~iii the latter of their taste? \\hat 
we allud(‘ to is, moreover, dhe of those remarkably simple things 
that wiihout any precedent' for it, would occur instinctively to any 
out' who ever bestowed anjr^liought upon a dgfsign. In all pro- 
bability therefore, its extreme simplicity aild propriety caused ii 
to bt*quitc overlooked J)y,the followers pt iliat school, which has 
distinguished itself by endeavouring to reconcile tlie most frigid 
and irrational pedantry with the most inU)l(?rablc licentiouHnoss, • 
The niiieteeuUi century, however, has commenced auspiciously, 
and has already produced many fiue monuments ol aichilccture, 
far surpassing in grandeur of manner, in ’originality of designer in 
variety of composition, and in elegance ot taste, the strnc- ^ 

tures of modern Italy,' and the vatmlod chef^-d teuvre of the age 
of Louis XIV. Wo have already mentioned some buildings as 
favourable specimens of the ability of our own living architect'll 
nor will the* student find beyond the Alps more congoniaj and 
correef models on vvliicif to form his taste. W ith far greater ad- 
vantage, both to himself and- profession, might Ik; now direct 
his steps towards GenuanyT Wiicre^he will behold many aiceiitly 
erected structures \)f sirrpassuig Beayly* ticw 

buililhigs with w'hich Scluiikel has embellished LH ilin ;nc con- 
ceivkl in a spirit worthy of Greece itself; and must „satisiy every 
one that that architect well merits' the aj)pellatK>n <iU rorf^n- 
dicker, applied to him by liis countryman Seidi j, *<0 poclit;al and 
picturesque is his composition, so tasudul tiis .style, so haj>l^; h*' 
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iirvention. Tbe new Tliealre, the new Museum, and the Wacht- 
gebiiude, in that city, sufficiently attest his genius and his taste ; 
nor ougl)t wc to forget die truly? princely mansion erected by him 
at Kr;jfe9eowice, for Count Potocki, compared with vvliich most 
of the bewoudered paJatei and villas of Italy ^a|it;>ear botli mean 
and barbdlqus. Leo KteDzc,«utiothei;. of the hviftg architects of 
Germany, has also proved himself worthy of tho name of artist,* 
and has manifested m bt$ designs the* vigour of native talent com- 
bined with a masterly eluulation of the antique. It is to him that 
Munich is indebted for its Glyptotheca, whicji not only cnslirihcs 
some of the most valuable treasures of art in the world, but is a 
beautiful work of art itself. Thus in Germany, whicli until hilely 
had hardly any inoderti stniclures that could be viewed with a 
feeling siioi t of disgust, and vvhose palaces were caricatures of 
thd^^cu st- I’Vciich ami Italisin s^les, a new tera of the art has com- 
meticod; that GaHomania vyliicb so long infected botli their lite- 
rature auVl their architecture, rcndeiitig them the imbecile iiiiita- 
t<»rs of a people by whom they, were despised, is now, happily, 
banished altogether; and Germany may be said to have emanci- 
pated itself from, a double thraldom, inteUeclnal as well as poli- 
tical; The liuk kingdom of Bavaria alone has already done 
more foi the advancement of the fiij^e'^arts, than most oftlu' weal- 
thiest nations of Europfe. Munich, ijs capital, possesses, in ad- 
^dition to the trea^jures of its.Glyptotueeii and Pinacothoca, im- 
meroLis other a.tti'actipns for '^^ty class of artists, ami all person.s 
of taste : among others (ihe noble frescioej that adorn the luradcs 
in the garden ‘of the palsrce, where tlie pencils of Cornelius mid 
his associates have produced a series of truly magniheent histo- 
rical compositions, while our Engli:ffi artists content’ themselves 
vvitli manufacturing pretty little namby-pamby subjects for' al- 
bums and annuals. Vienna, Dresden,! Stuttgeu'd., Leip^yg, Wei- 
^mar, Cassek. Damstadt, and Carlsmhe, have likewise all of 
them haen Considerably embcUislied of lite years : in the last- 
mentioned city, and in otlier pkrts of Baden, numerous j>ublic 
and private buildings were erected by Weiuferetiner, who died 
Malraii 1st, 1825 ; and wftbse autobiography was, published not 

long^o. y ^ . ; , . ' . . 

Denniark has never been distin^ished for its taste in archi-^ 
tectur^, hor ba$ that degree of iinpfovement taken place for 
which tlierq, was such ampje room, and for which also, from time 

^ ^ tlotli Srliin^el Ami ore men of vkried aod extenstve atteionio«t!!i, and proli- 

cienls iu other hoincbea of ort beliidss that whicli they folioiir profe 5 slonally. Xfae 

foi fucr e\Tn displayed considerable talent at a landscape pabit^r; and the latter 
is an aMe ocbolar in'^ architecioral ardia^oloey. Schinkel w«* Ijorn at Nenrappui^ 
March 13Ui, 1761 ; Klenae m 1784. 
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to time, vrt*y favourable opportunities haw pn'seubHl fliernsi*l\c;s. 
If wc may jiulgc from the dobigns puhlishecl by M. Ilinkstn, u 
eelebrated arebilecl at Copenhagen, of the buildings executed by 
him, our opinion is anything but fuvoili'able. M. JIatiscu is un- 
doubtedly origiiKj^l in Jus way, for lie. displays many ideas fifat are 
more singular ^lan beautiful ; but his style is a straiigejciicdlcy of 
incoherent parts. The facade ot the new liudhuAs or Town 
Hall, a! Copenhagen, lias st^ne good points, and hut for tlie per- 
verse taste it so studiously exhibits, and the ludi‘ousiiess of some 
of tlic details, miglit be pronounced a composition of consider- 
able merit. VW* eaunol iiosv cuter into such an analysis of the de- 
sign as would justify our criticism, yet we may nnnarh one euiious 
instance of liis inhlicity, which is, that in the hexastyl** Ionic por- 
tico, he lias left tlie shafts of the dokniins jilain, whil^ he has 
iluti d the faces of the anUe, or rather the j)ilasters^'nor«iA it 
im K ly hy soIcci'<ms of this kind that he ofteiul^. 

UiLS'sia, so long an tinknowti region to the lu-itoiians id’ the fine 
aits, will lienciifoith demand a chapter in the annals of architcclnre. 
^\t ]>itseiii, liowt'vei , lliat country (Contains few structures that will 
satisfy a fastidious taste. The edifices in lier two /-.apllals arc 
rather distinguished by a c«rtaiii dreary vastness,' ^haii by grandeur 
of manner, and the finer qualities of art.. Travellers descant on 
lows of palac.es and palacetlike edifices, jidorncd with “ Grecian” 
coliunus and coloimados :*’%bcrcas the Irulli is, llie majority of 
tlu se buildings arc more like barracks, the Mdlfef Mttcinpt at de* 
sign consisting only in such parasitical eflibellishuieiit — if em- 
bellishnieiit it may he ttuin^d — as, iiie^gre (:c»lnmin> and pilSsters 
stuck between the naked holes left for the windows, Ilcne.c 
there is an air of meanness and poverty aiising from the incolic- 
rent contrast, which is totally at variance with art, w^ibse object 
is to please. Greece has certainly nut furnished the taste here 
displayeti: in fact most of the architects employed liavc been 
cither fc)reigncrs, or unlives who have, formed their style in Italy 
4iid France. Among the former was tlie ‘celebrated’ Quaretiglii 
<born at Bergaiqo, 1744, died Feb. 1817,) whose name we liave 
already mentioned. Greatly as lie has been cried up, lie gavT* 
no proofs of any superior talent: without anything pwticu- 
birly faulty or offensive, exc^’pl as regards their vulgar, card' ss 
detail, his buildings exhibit' little to call forth admiiiktioii; anil 
his manner maybe oharacterisei' as consisting iu a certain lecond- 
band •gentility. •Both liis designs ajricl of liiisva are very 

monotonous, and their architecture a kind n{ rufoimed Palladiaii, 
or Italian, divested indeed of some of its ( .\cresceiic* ^ui. coldi r 
and more insipid; for the vices that Iiftve been^w ceded out iiavr 
not been succeeded by beauties trarisplanltii fiom elsewbeie. 1 M 

M)L. VTJ. NO, XIV. 
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such refon^ei's it wa> triUy ho said, solitudinem J’aciu'it, puceia 
appellant- ]'ar more ability and tasle have been evinced by 
St^zov, Melkiudv^ Mikhailov, and some of the living native ai‘chi- 
tects of Kiissia. The new Theatre at Moscow, designed by the 
last-mentioiied of .tbeseji id^* a particularly noble pile of building, 
with a niagniiicent octosi^le^ portico of the IdiiFfc order, the co- 
JuLuus of w'likh arc somewhat rhoro thrn forty feet ui height. 

Our limits prevent us from extending, as we easily might do, 
this rapid and cursory glance at the architecture of those putts of 
the continent which have hitherto been quite over-looked by all 
writers on the subject. Wc must therefore content ourselves with 
having endeavoured to call the attention of proiessional men 'and 
others to the numerous tine buildings that are to be met wiUt in 
places no;, yet mapped down* in the connoisseur’s chart. Wc are 
of opinion-, too, that some of oUr topographical and archilc* hJial 
diaftsnicn might safely venture to speculate upon a professional 
tour to countiics less familiar to us than France or Italy. 

Althougli we have said little on M. Quatremere de Qtiinrv's 
work, vve have sufticieutly expressed our opinion of it. We 
cannot conscientiously recommend it as a perfoununce evincing 
any particular rcscaicii,'or any very orjiginal and enlightened cri- 
ticism. Almost all that it contains has been long ago given to 
the public: nevertheless it will be useful to those vvlio possess no 
siuular work of reference, and as it certainly posscshcs a very at- 
icuclive’exterior, ant! a, considerable number of illustrations, it may 
thereby excite curiosity towards the subject,, where it tlid not pre- 
vion.'rfy exist. I'iic history of architcctfircf, however, partic ularly 
of indderu aichitectuie, including all the Post-Rojnau styles, or 
those w hich had their origin subsequently to the overthrow of the 
tmpiic, jemain:> to be written all that has hitherto been done 
In ing little ihore than imperfect outlines of such a history, or de- 
tached essays", 'riierc are likewise a mnlliUide of topics con- 
lu ctcd with mcljitecture tis a fine art, none of which ha.ve y^t been, 
treated of at all ; for writers on archib cture, like architects them-* 
solvi.s, liave been content lo tread in the beaten track of routine, 
without diverging to the »ighj or the left. But if have much 
to. hidj'n, vve have also no' Uitie to unlearn, — not a few preju- 
du es to abandon, and many irrational and superstitious opinious 
to discard.^ Whoever intends to ove.throw tiie hydra absurdities 
that berfet the enlrancu to the fane of art* ougitt to s^iproacti tliein 
resolutely, aud combat thenfl niaufully : be must feel no compuiic- 
tioiif>, no qualms of heart, up misgivings, no apprehensions. 
Hardly may Ve hope that any qne will devote bis^tiine and cner-* 
gics lo what appears suclra Quixotic enterprise; yet of one Uiing 
vve may be ccriaili, tlntt until .either the. rights of art shall have 
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beeo successfully viiulicated^ or time shall have silently worked a 
complete reform, so long must architecture coiUiiiuo degraded 
aod Unhoiioured. Nor do we abaolutcly despair of such reform 
taking place ; nay, we may even venture to say that i{5 a 

prospect now dowsing upon us, which, unless it shouM' j^ve a 
mere mirage, Announces that soii^c of tlie tinest prothictiohs of 
modern architecture, and ifoiiie of tfae^ highest names in the art, 
are destiuecl to be recorded in the annals of the nineteenth 
century. 


Art. IX. — 1. Josepin Almiae Suaresiis Kpiscopi Va&ionenm^ 
Nofi/la BasUlconim. Recensuit ,et observalionibus ^uxit D. 
Christianus rridericus Pohlius, Civitatis Lipsiensis Senator 
et Syndicus. Lipsia;, 1804, 8vo» . 

C. Manuale Hmilicoriim^ ejchibem CoUatione/ri Juris Jt/sHnianei 
aun Jure (irneco FostjusiimaneOt Jndfcem Auefornm. recen- 
finruru qni lAbros Juris liomaui e Graeeis, Suhsidiis vel emeu- 
dnrermd vet interpretnti sunt,ac Titulos Hasiticornm cum Jure 
J ustimaneo et re/ifjuis A{&nunmilis Juris Craeci Pbsfjusfinianei 
comparaios. Digessit p. Christ. Gotti. Tfaiibold^ toques 
Ordiiiis Sax. Virtulis Ci^cae, ct Juris Professor Piibf. Ord. in 
Acadomia Lipsiensi. IBiy, 4lo. 

:3. L)e liasillconun OriginCf Foitfifms, Ucholiisj (dtjue no7m Edh 
tiope adornanda,^ Scripsit D. Carol. Gifillelin. Ernest. Hciin- 
bach. Lipsisc, 1825^, ^ \ ^ 

In. this .country the history of the civil law is so imperfectly 
understood, that there arc probably many einineul lawyers who, 
in the whole course of their study and practice, never heard of 
such a- book as the liasilica. A certain .friend of ours in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, whom wo rank among the most deatyiied of the 
Englisif lawyers, has a copy of thih voliiminoi^s repertory of 
ancient jurisprudence, which long adorned the library of a cele- 
brated bibliomanist, under the title of Sancti Basilii Opfra* 
or the Works of St. Basil, Provided Jt was u fine copy \vi|h an 
ample niargbi, the contents of the book might be of little or no 
consequence to the possessoi*. 'Phis disinterested collector t>f 
books was not perhaps trairi^d u» the legal profession ; 'but what 
shall he said of Mr.* Pinkerton, who educated a lawyer, 
who, idvanced such. higV claims to genoul erudition, and who 
treated other tuen*s errors with such morcilcJi# severity ? 

There is,” jis he is pleatied td remark, an originality in {\w 
Greek writers which forms and nurtures genin.*!; the Latin only 
foster imiksttion. A divine or, a physiciair ought to l>c grounded 

* • * «■ .* o 
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in Greek; a lawyer requires Latin, for there is not o*ne Greek 
writer oil law.”^ These are the remarks of a -person who was 
indeed suHiciently rash in manjr of his assertions, but who bad 
however acquired a lar^e fund of inforinatiun ; and \\c refer to 
such instahees, not with^the mere view of eipesing ignorance, 
but in ord^^r |o convince oar rooders that the field Which we have 
now entered has been almost entirely neglected by our couiitrympii. 
Of the Greek writers on the Roman law, it is remote from our 
present design to attetnpt any thing approaching to a complete 
enumeration; w'e are however aiixious to trace such an outline 
as may be calculated to direct the views of those students who 
possess sufficient ardour of curiosity to extend their enquiries 
beyond t^c vulgar limits. 

Some of the more ancient civilians wrote Greek ticaiiscis on 
particular portions of tiic Roman law : thus, for example, 
Merennius Modcstinus, who flourished during the third century, 
coinposerf in that language Excusatiouum libri sex ; but of this 
denomination no entire work of so ea/iy a date has descended to 
our times. The first name which now arrests our attention, is 
that of Theophilus, the author of a Greek paraphrase of the 
Institutes. Thc^iask of compiling tfie original work, Jusiinjun 
had committed to three individuals learned in the law% namely, to 
•JViboiiian. Tlieopliilus, Mid Dorotheii?, of whom the two latter 
‘ 4 fe described as ai^ecessoreSf or publfc professors of law. W he- 
ther this professor w^s the same Thcophilbs who wrote the 
paraphrase, has been long and tiuich .^sputed among civilians : 
to recapitulate all the argiiiVients which have been urged on both 
sides of the question, w ould require a longer paper than W'e can 
devote to. the subject of our present enquiries; we shall tliere- 
fore content* ourselves w ith stating, that w^e are strongly inclined 
to adopt the opinion of those w'ritcrs who maintain their identity, 
and with referring our readers to the ample discussions of 
Mylius and Reitz.t Theophilus w^as a professor at Constant, 
tinople, and i)6rotlieus at Rerytus. During the reign of Justi- 
nian, the two imperial cities and Berytus were the only places, 
withiii the limits of the empire, where public scbbols of law 
were e^Ftablished, or indeed wficre law w’aS permitted to be pub- 
licly taughtfj: Berytus, which that '^pperof describes as a most 
: 

Pinkerlon^f Enquiry into thq IPistory of Scptlsnd, vSI. b Lonef. 1789, 

i? vols. 8vo. ^ • 

t .1o. liriiiici IVfyiii, J. U. D. Thcophilub ; sive de Grnrti;»ruj1i Juris Iii<(litufionuru 
eariindiMiiquc AiA'loiis J'liatoria, AucUiritntt^, tTatis Doirbiis, Ka’vis, liber 

laris. l^ugd* V*at. irdl, 8vo, Rcissii Pra»fTin Tli/*opliiIimi, p. xxv. this work of 
IJ^ylius, the first edition appeared at Leipzig iu 1730, The eittire tract'may he fouad 
hi Rfiiz’s Throphilus, tom. iup. 10.'i4. 

♦ ConsV mvtm rvip, ^ 7, ac{ Aiitccessores. 
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beautiful city^ was situated on the coast of Syria: Iiere a school 
. of jiirisprudcuce was founded during the third century, and it 
was long frequented by ix. numerous trhin of students, ljut its 
prosperity was 4jrSt interrupted, and Was finally subveftad by 
some of the grSat convulsions of Mature^' In the yyai^ 384 the 
town was greatly injured by an earthquake, aud in 354 it was 
visited by another earthquake, which left it a iieap of ruins* 
Some professors and a nuiUitude of students perished in this 
conmion calamity : the surviving professors transferred their 
school to Sidon, and the surviving inliabilunts made a vigorous 
elFort to raise a new city from the ruins of the old ; but another ca- 
lamity awaited them, and this famous seat of jurisprudj^nce was 
totally consumed by fire.* After a long interval another «town, 
wliicli retains tlic name of Beirout or Baruti, was founded B^he 
JJrnsc.s near the ancient site, and was possessed by the Emirs as 
their capital and as their only seaport, till they were expelled 
from it by Dje/.zar Pasha of Aigre.f The name of BerytiiS, 
that celebrated nurse of tranquil life/* is so conspicuous in the 
history of the Uomaii law. that it has for a moment drawn us 
aside from the more immeaiatc subject of our iiif estigation* * 
Bij/>vroc jSuJg’oio yaXfimloto TSi]vt}.X 
The paraphrase of Theophilus is of ^eat utility and import-' 
ance in explaining the text of the Institutes/* lie has not ser« 
vilely^confiued himself to the original, and his work in a great 
measure supplies the plaCoof a perpetual commentary. It is a 
book indispensably necessary for every more learned and inquisi- 
tive student of the civil law. This paraphrase is not indeed 
entirely free from errors: lleitz conjectures, and not ‘without a 
considerable degree of .probability, that Theophilus had dictated 
it to the* students of Constantinople in the exercise of his func- 
tions ai^a public expounder of the law; and that forits transmis- 
sion to posterity we are solely indebted to copies taken by his 
• auditors, and uncorrccted fay himself. To this valuable rclique the 


* HeincccU Ilkt. Jvsns Civilis, p. edit. KiUcr. ' Logd. Bat. %7aA, ttvo. 
But nee more paUicntfirty Joliaimis Straovb'ii Jctl Berytufi, seuvad tU, Cod* de Me- 
tropoli Boryto Dissettotio publico.” Brims 166^, 41o. 
f Frankland's Travels to and frd^ Coii:ftantiuople, vol. i. p.SSS. €x>nd. 1829, 
vols. avo, — "Thiatown,/ says Mr;Cafnt', " Ibc ancient Bcryiuv, containsfsix •thou- 
sand inhabitants: the situation is the mos* beaotifuUot' all the Syrian l^ns ; the envi- 
rons*jre laid out in plantations of mulberry trees, and ft q'mniity of silk is produced and 
exported.’' (Letters from tb§ East, pk SS9* Bond. 1826, Ovo.) A Mother recent 
writer has stated that the population is varjpusly cslji.jaied at I’romTiOOU or 4000 to 
14,000;'’ and, i» his oflinlon, the amallest number iipproaches ncatVA the truth. 
(Bond’s Memoir of tlie Rev. Pliny Fisk, A.M. p. 29L edit: Ldirrfi. 1828, lyimi.;) St *• 
likewise Wr* Joa-elVs Christian Researdies in Syria and tlie Holy Land, p. 117 , Loud. 
1825, 8vo. • 

t Nonni ifionysiacit, Hh* xli. p. 708, edit* Falkcnbiirgii. Antv. 4io., 
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attention of moderri lawyers was first directed by Angelo PtfK- 
a^iano^ a man of singular taients and attainnients^ who died in the 
^ear ^ 1494 . The earli^ editions, containing the Greek text 
without a Latin versioHi y?ere published by Vfglius Zuidiefnas/ 
a native of Friesland, wjbfo, after hav^ig been a professor oSf law 
in the universities of Padua and ingolstadt, entered into holy 
orders, and became provost of the cdthedral of Ghent.* * * § His two 
editions, which both appeared in 1534, were followed by many 
others ; and among these we must distinguish two different edi- 
tions by Fahrotjt a very celebrated expounder of the Greeb texts 
of the Koman law ; but the fame of all former editors was to- 
tally ed^pst^d by’ Willem Otto Rciiz, who published a splendid 
and most, complete edition of Theophilus about the middle of 
last ceiilury.J This learned and judicious man, whose name we 
shall more than obce have occasion to mention, was born in the 
year 170‘2, was appointed rector of the Gymnasium of Middel- 
burg in Zeeland in 1741, aild died in 1769* In the lille-pagt s of 
different publications, lie is described as Juriscoffsullm: lie Iiad 
taken the degree of doctor of laws, but altliough eminently 
skilled in jurispYudence, his ordinary occupation >vas that of a 
classical instructor; and in the Dutch seminaries of learning, 

* such attiuimuiits have ’Very frequently been united in the same 
/mdividuals, Hc»belo»ged to a fanfiily which produoecl several 
scdiolars, and one of (his brothers was tbc! editor of liucian, and 
tlie^author of a work* which is widl AnoWn to philoldgers,§ 
Reitz's edition of Tlieopftilus is so elaborate and satisfactory, 
that, in the opinion of ilaubold, it is unequalled by any similar 
publication, except Ritter's edition of the Theodosian Code.jj 

.Tfife Corpus Juris CtriYw, as every student of \he civil law is 
sufficiently aware, includes various constitutions written in the 
Greek language. The amended edition of the Code, Co(kx repe^ 
titre pTiclecihtiiSi was published in th*^^ year 5J4; but tlie emperor 
Justtnian survived till the yodir 565, aiid during that long interval > 
he promulgated many new. laws* flis Novels, or ncyv Constitu- 
tion^ Iji'hich form the present eollectipn, are one hundred and 
sixty-eight in *iiutiiber, and the greatest part c>f them appear to 
have b(^n ongitially written in Creek; some were however 
writtef. iu Latin, and others .were at the same time exhibited in 
both languages* These are followed by thirteen Greek edicts of 

• 4 ‘'oppens Pibliothcca Uclgica. toio. H. pJltdS. 

t Paris. 4 ^ 65B. 4 to. Palls. lOhT, Of the latter cdUioA some copies have a neev 

lU)c. wUh the dale of 1679; ' 

f H.igge Cuniitis, i75l, S tom- 4lo. . ' . 

§ Joan. Frcder. ileitzins <lc Ambigttb, Medils ct Cootrarils; riv.e de Signifiratione 
/A*erl>oium nc^Pi lasiurn ambiguo, Trsj* od Rhen. 8vo* i 

’ “ iriiul)ol(] liutUutioues JaHs Romani Xatterariic, p. Z05. JJpsim, 1809, 8vo« 
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Jtistinianj which properly conclude the body of the civil law.; 
although the common editions comprehend various Novels of 
Leo, together with other ancient documents, all of wj;|ich arc 
only to bo rejardSd as appendagelt* But as’Uo braUfeh pf our 
present subject is so genially understdod, We shall dbntPltt our-' 
selves with remarking, that the history of the Novels of Justinian 
lias been very elaborately detailed by Biener,^ and the history of 
the Novels of Leo by Beck and Zoperuick.t 

Of the Pandects of Justinian, different Greek versions have 
bc<<ii mentioned by different writers- One version has been 
ascribed to Thaletseiis, who was an antecessor in the time of 
that emperor; but Pohl and Heiinbach have shewn, ^tbat there 
arc no suthcieiU grounds for believing that he undertook such a 
task. Another translation is mentioned by JVIaUhaLms littfStares 
as having been executed by Stephanus, an advocate of Consiatiti- 
iiopfe, who had been conjoined with Triboniun in the commis-* 
siou for compiling the Pandects* The same individual appears 
to liave illustrated the other parts of Jusliiiiutrs compilation; and 
s»)me fragments, of the w^orks of Thalelaeus and Siephanus have 
been published by Ruhn\eniiis. The Code Was likewise traiis- 
lati.'d int(» Greek : the trjj^iislator is supposed to bo the person 
who, ill the scholia of the Basilica, ia repeatedly described as 
Kct'iixrJrrjj, To idaity of •the judges, as vti;il ;js the suitors^in 
thcj^astcni empire* Latin miist evidently jliave boon an imknouu 
longue. When lh(5 4seaLof empire w.avS transfeiud fronu^Rdmo 
to Byzantium, the first emperors wefo anxious to* transfer the use 
of the Homan language, and for a considerable pei J ikI this con- 
tinued to be at least the language of the court, -J eaLlicrs of 
Roman eloquence were established in the second iiretropolis, and 
they *ck>ubt1css found many pupils among the youth wiio aimed at 
0 fasjiionabie education, or were ambitious of prefermeut; but 
it was not to be expected that the great bo4^ of the people 
should be induced to unlearn one language, and to acquire another. 

During the intei*val which elapsed between the reign of ,lii«ti- 
niaii and that of Basibus, there were many Greek wriferyou the 
Roman liiw and not a few names^ have been recovered from 
the wreck of 4ime by Lawbecius, Suar6s, Asseman,^' and otiirr 

- ^ 

,• jGe»chichte Novcile^^ Juatluian*** ^<m'0r- Frwdficli August Uicner, orflcxtl. 
Pwt\ d. Rf'tht^eu Berlin. Berlin, i8l^4*8vo. 

t D. Caspar. Aehatii Beck dc Au^usii ei Pi^losophi, eaiiim4p>«: 

Usu rl Auctorirate iibvr siiigolarji. Fgasmifsa cat d<* piuvida Uei Cura 

in (lispeiisandif Ji«r?«prudenlw FAi»* Adjectis 8iii»m(ivers*io»*il>uj» inantis$u com- ^ 
'mcDtationuni ad argumenlum apectantiom, edidit B. Cafolus iiridtv. Zrjx nikls. J lula-, ’ 
1779 , 4 ^ 0 . * ' > . • , . 

t Aatertani Bibliath^ica Juris Orieiitalis Canonic! A Civilis. B^nm, 5 (otu, 

4to.* • 
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learned enquirers^ and inan^ accurate notices liave now been 
added by ilcimbaclu Basilius, who has obtained a conspipucu^ 
j^lace among the Icgfskitors of the empire, derived his lineage 
from Armenia, but was hiiQself born in JVlacedoj[)ia, and is com^ 
monly kncNivn by the name of liasilius the Macedof ian. He rose 
from an origM sufficiently humble, and ^aftcr having been a groom, 
he became sovereign of the East. 1 q the year Sbti, Michael the 
Third associated him in the governmenl;^ under the title of (Jicsur. 
His benefactor was a weak and dissolute prince; and \^hell 
Basilius endeavoured to give a better direction to his conduct, 
he was exposed to suspicions and snares, against which lie op- 
posed the dagger of the assassin, and thus became sole cmpeior 
in the cotu sc of the ensuing ^ean Among candidates for empire, 
it ijijjriorly vain to look for the most rigid principles of pici\ or 
virtue : liasilius however appears to have been a person of no 
ordinary character; of his taste for literature he has left a spe- 
cimen in his ICxliortalions to his son Lco;*^ but liis chief distiue- 
tion arose from liis attempt to form a complete body of Jaw foi 
the government of his dominions. The Eastern empire, in which 
the Circek langua^'e was vernacular, was governed by a collecliou 
of laws chiefly wrillen in Latin ; andche different \crsions which 
had been <;xecuted, wer^' without the Sanction of public auiho- 
rily. It was therefore his otgect to; select such enaclinents as 
\fere .still in force, tmd, having digested them into the foriu of a 
regular code, to invest them with the imperial sanction. This 
great liuderiaking he did not live to Complete. He died in the 
year 880, and was succeeded by his sou Leo, who, in conso; 
quenec of Iris studious propensity, obtained the surname of the 
Philosopher^ ILb treatise on tactics was published by Meur- 
slus, and some of his other works are, preserved in mant*script.t. 
The body of Groek laws was completed under his direction ; the . 
date its proffiuigation has not been aaconained;. but 'as tbe^ 
student is reftfffed to it in Leo^s Ecloga, which was written in* 
the year, 9 10, the Basilica msist have been in circulation before 
that periqd. Leo the Pbilos^opher ended his reign and his life in 
the year 91 L Bud was succeeded by his ^on Constantinus Por- 
phyrogennetus, when. only seven years of age. Tbis learned 
]>riiice like«vise belongs to the catalogue of royal authors,;]:, and 
from hi& 'ihe Basilica appear to have i>eceivcd their 6nal revi- 
sion. Thejrevised edition is described by TheodbrCta Balsamoli, in 
his conmienlary on the.Nomocaiton of Pholius, as tijV 7s\svTuiuy 

- - , M ■*.. - 

i , ' ^ 

* Kohianoruni Imp. £s:h(irUtioiiftim capifa Ixvi. nd Leonem (ililuin^ cogno- 

mnito Pl.iiosopluinl. fiitetias,^flpucl Fcdcncum Motelluro, 

f Fabricii Uibriothccn Onroa. tern. vi. p. 36V,' edit. Ilarlcfi. 

J Fnbricfi HiUiailiPca Gra^ca. tow. vi{. |>. 6SI* . ^ 
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«yfltK^9«g(r*v and, according to the opinion of Hoimbach, it was 
,uot divulged before the year Q45. Whether the work has dc* 
scended to our times as it was completed by Leo, or as it was. 
afterwards refongied bv Constantinus, has been* disputed atnong 
the historians the Roman jurisprudence^ BrunquroU avers 
that we now possess the Basilica in tWeir revised •form ;t but 
liofFniaun considers this opkiion us extremely doubtful, j; and his 
suggestions seem to be confirmed by the subsequent investiga-* 
tions of Heimfjach.?} 

Tips great digest of the law received the title of the Basilica, 
Twv BcttnKijccivf derived, according to some writers, from the name 
of the emperor Basilius, or^ according to others,. from tlu* eircurn- 
sluiice of its containing or imperial -Constitu- 

tions. In the West it never obtained the force of law ; aiwii^ts 
iililily therefore consists in the illustration which it furnishes to 
tlie Justinian body of law', from which it is chielly compiled, 
Jis utility in this respect has long been understood anil acknow- 
leiiged. I'lie advantages to be derived from a careful cxuniina* 
tiuu of the Basilica, were first exhibited iu the writings, and more 
particularly in the ObservaHones^ of Cujacius, wlp> left no source 
of information unexplored 5 find they have been formally enume- 
rated by more recent writefs.(| A portiim of the w'Ork was first, 
committed to the press by /ientianus Ilcrvelus, who published 
at Paris in the year lj57 a Latin version of* the filrty-fifth, forty- 
sixth; forty-seventh, and forty-eighth books^ and of certain frag- 
ments of the twenty-elighlli and twenty-ninth books. OT the 
sixtieth book, which is of great length, Cujacius published a 
Latin version at Lyons in the year I066, and this vh’sion was 
reprinted at Hanau in 1596.51 The different portions which had 
thus beqn edited, were? combined together by Dionysius Gotho- 
freduil, and printed at Hanau in 159B, aiut again in Cu- 

jacius Ifad been occupied in preparing some other portion^ for 
the press ; and after his death, which took place in^590, CJharles 
Labb6 published hi'« version of the thirty-eighth au^ tbirty-iiintjji 
books, together with the Greek scholia* The book was priiU(!d 


* Voelli Bibltothe^ft Juri» Canomci 4re4<'riif, tom. il^p. 8t4. 
f BriinqoeJK Hist. Juris Komani, fl. $<>9. 

X HofiPniauQt Hist. Juri|Romiu)i, tonri* •> p.654. 

4,Heiinbacii (to Basilicorum Origine, |>. 

* || *J2ATiardi Kermeneutica Juris, 687, edit* Wulcliii- » Lipsiap, 1809, 

111 the Themi$, on UihliothtquB du- JurUcoj^ultet.toK\ vi}. p. 16J, turn. ix. p. 821, 
the reader will fttid an elaborate diasertat^on by Prof •>hor liener 8f Berliw,*'* S«r 
r usage que Cujtit a f(Ut dcs BasiliquA, rl surjes manusaiis dc'cc rocwrifqiii existenf 
dnns lea bibliotbequei dc Paris;” and in tom. x, p. lCl,‘be will 
sur la Dissertation de M. Bictier tejatire a V usage qne Cay as a fait de$ Basiliijiu ?/' b\ 
Professor St. Prir of Paris. • * • 

See however Hugo’s -CtriliiliirAes Mdigariw, lid. ii- S. 414* Here the ,e|derwill 
iind a valuujjile contribution to the history of 0 ^ Ba.^tlka. • 
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at l^ris in the year J609. . But the most meritorious labourer in 
this department of literature and jurisprudence was Charles 
' itnnibal i'abrot^ whose sertices entitle bun to a more particular 
commemoration. He was bom at Aix in Provence in the year 
1680, an'd ^after havini^ made grea,t progress his classical 
studies, he ^addicted himself to the study of lavv^ and took his 
doctor’s degree in the year t6()6.' He afterwards became an 
advocate hi the parliament of Aix, and his merit procured him 
the friendship of several individuals of influence. In l6()9 he 
was appointed a professor of law in the university of Aix, vvhere 
he boramo second professor iii and first profesvsor, or clean 

of the faculty of law, in lf)3S. It wifs at this latter period that 
he published his valuable edifiort of Theophilus. This work he 
dtWcalod to the chancellor Seguier, who induced him to fix his 
residence hi Parrs, and, on the condition of his uadertalcing the 
fonnidalilo task of preparing an edition of the Basilica, procured 
him an annual pension of ^)(iO livres. Fahrot, who appeals to 
have been a man of groat application, published the Basilica in 
Greek and after an interval of nine, years, having in the 

meaii time bet^/i engaged in severar other works.^ He has re- 
tained Cujacius’s version of the tliffe books already specified, 
and has himself translated the retnamitig books. He lius addect 
jhc (Sreek scholia, which are likewi«}fe translated into Ivatiiu Of 
the sixty books wlii^li composed this great work, he supposes 
thaUhe has exhibited fortv-one in au * entire form, tivough Meer- 
man, Hoii;;, uiul other witters are of opinion that this number 
admits of some abatement; and those portions which are mani- 
festly defective, be has endeavoured .to supply from the Sj/riop$is 
liasiUcOrnkf from Uarmenopulus, and fro^m other sources. Mis 
edition is almost entirely without annotations, and 19 <d^rwise 
dejficieut in wha't may be considered necessary illustratjon. A 
d^calion t^^is patron Seguier, ermsistitfg of twelve pages, is 
fallowed by a preface, extending only to the fourth page, and this 
igaitt is succeeded by SuSres-s Notitia BasUkotumi but with 
respe^pt to the history <»! the amplft compilation^ itself^ or of any 
other portion of the Greek jurisprudence^ he furrti'sfaes his readers 
witj^v^uo further information.. His'^york appears' to have been 
urgi^^tyith a degree of rapidity approaching fo precapitatiori; for, 
as be l^orms us ta the preface^ he som^icnes lafiptired to at^pply 
two different psi^sesl He is the aulbbr or editor of many other 
works : his 'labours contributed to iPustrate the history as well as 
the laws 'of the Greeh empire; he wis the editor of 'Seyerai of the 


• Twv*B<tri.Ux 4 v iiBXia $r\ *' Sacri>uKm iihnlx. in vlL divid. C'a 'olui Aanibal 
FabTtitu^, Antrcessoruiii AqatsexticnsUlni XKscsnuk, Lftdne vertU, Orosce edidit es 
Bibiiot(*cca lU' 2 ;is ChrisU«iuai»iitii. I64r» 7 lom, tbl. 
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Byssantitie historians, and the author of various pttblir.attotia on 
the ojvil and the canon law. He was involved in the controversy 
wKidi Salmasitts maintained with equal teaming and pertinacity, 
On the doctrinei^ df the Homan law respecting nsnry \)ne of* 
-his last laboufs was his edition of the wchics of Ctnadus,. Which 
he published in the year lti68, in. teii volumes folio:. |se thus 
performed a very importaiif seivrcc to the more learned stntients 
of jurisprudence; but his intense application to this undertaking 
produced a malady wliich terminated his life on the tfiih of Jn- 
nuafv ]te9. He died at Paris, leaving a son named Guillauaie 
r'abrot, who was a counsellor in the Cour des Monnoyi*s.”t 
After an interval of more than. a century from the dale of 
Fabrol’s edition, fotsr entire books of the Basilica, namely, the. 
forty-ninth, fiftieth, fifty*first, and fi fly-second, wtuT.pnblishef! by 
Heitz, of whoac meritorious labours we have already had occasion 
to speak. They xvere first inserted in the fifth vohime'of Mccr- 
iv.airs [rhesnurus Jurk CivUis Canomviy and tliirfecn years 
afuiwawls they appeared in a separate fonn.;{; . ^ fdilor has 
addt^da Lnlin version, together wdth notes. The separate volume 
contains Uiihnkenins's edition of the commentaiiies of /rhatelacus, 
1'heodorus, StephatVus, CyVillus, Gobidas, and other Greek law- 
yers, on the titles of tht; Pandects an^ Code, rle i^ofifulnndo 
si\c dc Advocatkf nec noil de Fromratorihtyi et Dc/cA/soWifr/is/’ 
'flicse commentaries were first inserted Jm the’ third and fifth 
volumes of MeermanU e^urive coHtjcliou. Rnkiikeniiy}, who 
was so great a master of Grecian literature, and Aho hud studied 
the civil law in the excellent school of Ritter, lias translated them 
into Latin, and has illustrate^ them with aniioiatious. At the 
suggestion of Hemstei husius, he had resumed his juridical siiidics 
with Ike view of preparing himself for a.law profess<>refai|>;§ but 
after Jhaving exhibited this very adequate specimen of .his prbfi- 
• ciency,he returned to those elegant pursuits of ckit^sica) phimbgy 
which have rendered his name so justly celebrated* 


♦ Epi^oln fcsT* Aim, Eabroli, Anlecenfcom AtjOifiextinNs, de I^lotao ; ituj^^Respon- 
filone Cl. js«lm 9 &n «d Mcmigiuni. Lu^l. Bau 1646, ^vo» 

t Terraanon, Hwt» dv la Jum|Kudfnce p. 480. Niwron, Mcmoine* poot 

AVfvirA rHiitoire defe UoAiiies UMlttav^ danc la B^publique rlcH tjua. nxU. 

p*a55, ' 

I Operh Banika .FaBlotiani*Sttppien «uttttii, qpatinens Hbroii naat«or, jiadlic^ni, 
in. n. LI. ^ LII, riinc priniulb ex Co4k.e aianoiieiiptq Hfgl« Btbitoibcsraft Fttriwensis 
init gr-.' cUitos : Latine vertJt, variantes Lcvlioues colli^i^ Notoaqtfe cniicas ai; jitridtcfts, 
tarn aiioruin quam snax, addidU Oita JCu.f, AcevdaPj 'I’haWlaefi, 'rheo- 

dori, 8U‘(«ha»u,d^yrUli,aliorutnquepCtorii^ Onecoruni Comnjcntani ia Vit, O* Cyd, 
de Postulando «ife de Advcctitit, nec non <U Pnj^arafcrK/^itf .• nmissnij*; 

ex CucUce MS, Bibliotbecai Lagdune-BaUTS cdidii:, Ratine vortlt/et ca^iifcavii David 
RuknkcxmiSt.. Lugduni Batavoruni, i7$5t • ’ • 

^ WyttSttKaebu Vita DavidU XUknkenji: Opuxcida, toife. i. )11 Lngd.Bat. 
18^1, 15 tow. 8vo. . ' ^ * 
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lo his sketch of tho history of the Basilica^ we must not 
loojk the luicicnt Gloss^^ which arc not without their value! Th^' 
\rere first published by Labb6» who ranks among the more leaitied 
€ultiva\oi» of Greek jurispriideucey and were aftei^wards illustrated 
by Schultiug and by Rov^r.**^ , " ^ ' 

Basilius aAd his family followed thd example of Justinian^ by 
preparing different elementary works# for the benefit of those en- 
tering upon the study of the law. One of these, which in an 
imperfect form occurs in the collection of Leunclavius,t appear.'i 
to have been promulgated in the name of this emperor, and of 
his two sons Constaiitinus and Beo, each of whom had been 
invested with the uitle of TVugustus. This work has frequently 
been confounded with another tcuv No/twv, prepared under 

the^AKspices of Leo and his son Constantinus Porphyrogciinetus. 
The latter production remains in.niaTiuscript, but an edition of it 
was meditated by the learned Mascou,^ and a few pages have 
been published as a specimen.^. It is however necessary lo 
reumrk, that the history of these two works is involved in no 
small degree.of obscurity. Different manuscripts exhibit difle- 
rent titles the preface belon^ng to' the One compendium is 
sometimes transferred to the other; and Constantinus, the son of 
I^eo, is occasionally con^mnded with hjis own uncle of the sanu^ 
iiamc.§ ^ c 

^ Long before’ the publication of the Basilica themselves, tin; 
Si/noj)si$ Baulicorum Had been committed \o the press by Joahiics 
Leunclavius, orLoewenkfau^ a learned Westphalian, distinguished 
as a scholar and a civilian. He was the editor and translator of 
many Greek works, and the merit of bis versions has been ad<^ 
milted by Hoet, the most erudite bishop of Avrancbes.|| One his- 
torian of the Roman law has, witliout any apparent ground, ascribed 
this abridg0m.ent to ftomanus J unior Lacapenus the name of the 

— , — ^ ^ — , — . — ^ ^ 

* CaroH L^bttTObserftitiQnes et EmeI^f|t^onQ^ m Bodlic^pn, See. citm 

vcteribus Gloskis Verboram Juris, ^uns pttssiib in BasUicis rep^riuntor. Paris. 1606, 
BVe. — These Gbucr uvere afU'.rwards» pttut^ with ^ Cyrllli, ,Philaae/ii, aliorumqiic 
vetcrunir^Glossaria ]>tino-Gt»ca ^Stasco-LaUiia, a Caralo Liibb»o collecla, et in 
dupliccm atpiiabeticnm ordinem redacia.'^ Luiet. Pads. 1679*. A>]. They are to be 
found, MfUh the emendations of Joseph Scaliger i|nd oUier learned men, and tiic notes 
of Scbuldhg, Ip Ottb'i IHiesaurus JntU Rmani, tods lii. cob 1697. Hover’s Specimen 
Obteryaflcf)0iii et Himiidationam ad Gtdssaa Teteiea Verborum JadSb’’ U subjoined to 
his ediUon pf thp Pragmentinn vej(|ei1s- Juriscoasulti de Jurif Speciebns et de Manu- 
missionibus,' quod servevitDosqtheus Magister.” Lngdt Bat. l73§^;SrQ. ^ * 

t Lennclavii Jus GrAcokHoiaanum, torn. ii. p, 79. 

X Putttnaniii Menioria p'otUHdi Mascovn, p. II9. Upsim, 1771, Bvo. 

$ Wa^htlariOpnscoia jurSdico-pidlologlcll, Lugd, BatJ 8vo . — •* Inde * 

factum cst,’’ says Ppiik^p, 6> ut in,univt»r$a juris Byzantim postihsrimanei historia 
nihil fere difScitius sit, quam h^um ^logiiruxn aetatem et anebpres like- 
wise Heiin^ach, p. 93. 4 

II Huetiijs dc^Iifterpretatiope, p. 17t. Paris. 1661, 4ta. 
if StriiVii Hi^,t,^uris Hoinaiu, p. 340, . 
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aultior ; rentains altogether unknown. It vi'a!» published from a 
which Sambucus had found at Tarento, a place within 
.thd limits of the district formerly called Magna Grscciu^ where the 
Greek language long continued to be vemaculan In the mauu^, 
saipt/the dift‘erant«subjectM are digested aiccofding totbd^order 
of the alphabet^ but the editor bas.ariiinged them in thtf ordel* * * § of 
the sixty original books, '^he text is aecompunied tvith a JhAtiti 
version, and a. series of annotations occurs at the end of the vo«> 
lume.* With respect to the translation, a charge of plagiarism 
was brought against him by Freigius, a professor of law in tho 
univi‘i'sity of Altdorf.t A .manuscript translation, executed by 
this professor, appears to have been communicated to him ; but 
his knowledge of the Greek language^and of the*Uomau law, and 
his skill as a translator, were such as to leave him litcfe or no 
inducement to avail himself of this clandestine aid. Tl'lib SyiiOfifSis 
>vas afterwards illukrated. by Labb6, who published' an ample 
eolloctiou of observations and emendations. Another *St/m)psis 
which has never be^i printed, is preserved in diife* 
f iMit libraries. It is of smaller extent, and is commonly described 
b^> the Greeks as f^tKgov. kut^ otoi^sTov. Michael Attaliata is the 
author of a thiixl Synopsis, \vhich has been insetted in the collec- 
tion of Leunclavius,;}: under tire title of Holvifiec vof^txov, jjrsi Iljjeey- 
/txanxy;. From an epigram prefixed, it appears to have been com- . 
posed in the third year of life emperor Michai^'l Uiicas, that is^ 
ill tlie ydar 1073* The author, tvno desciibes himself as a pro- 
cunstfl and judge, has Hot«djgested his Httle work in alphabetical 
order, * ♦ 

About the same period, a or Synopsis of the 

I/aws, was composed by the younger Michael Psellus, who hud 
been preceptor to Michael IJIucas. It is addressed^to this em- 
peror, aud is wTittco in Verse. As it only consists of t406yet*Bes, 
it necessarily* contains a very scanty outline^ of legal .science ; .its 
xaluc ii not highly estimated by Augustinus, § and other copipe- 
tent judges; but as a literary curiosity it is not entirety without 

* LX. LibrorSm id est, Univiprsi Juris Roruani* auctoritatc Priyciptim 

llom. GrssHTitiu in lingaam tradifcti, Kclogu sivc Synopsbt hactenus cicsiderntA, nunc 
edita per Joan. Leai]chaUT»> cs Juan. Sauibuci, V, C. Bibliotheca'. Item JVovctlariim 
aiitehoc non ]>ublicataruQi 1/ibcr. Acyhneta: ct Adnotation^s iaterpretis, guibus multn: 
leges muliaoue toca juris civilis rcstUuunnu nt emendantur, Bstsdeic, i:>7d, JoL^ 
t Waschtleri Opjoscula, 389i ' 

t ^usj.s Ora*eQ*l^»aD), tarn Canonic! q^am Civtlis, toini duo; Joltafuiis Leupclavii 
Ainelturiiii, V. Ci. studio cxpvariis^EuTopiiB Asisjquc biWfoihccis eruti, Lalmeque red- 
iliti : mine piinium edili ciira Xfarqua^i f^heri, J. C* com -. fiisdem yi^ctariu, 
lp;>ia Juiis ab exmi^ii Jastiniani arwamissath Con&lantiitwpwiiu, cl PfiufqjiuiM‘,Acv— 
Franenfurti, 159<>, fib ^ 

§ Augi^l^iu Emendstiipnes «t Opiniones, iib. iv. cap. iil. p. 1^.^# edit. I^igd, 135J 
8vo. * " 
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its attractibns. The lines of which it is composec) v&e mMixoi 
or popular verses a mode of writing whtch»> ia:iitatty 
iastnneos^ )iad begun to supersede the more classical stnKcture 
pf Greek ns wnell as Latin poetrj. x\cccnt or emphasis hehig 
stibstftiited for qtiantil^y.lilias were formed of«.a;iiuinber of syllsK 
blcs corresponding wiilr some particular species of verse; and 
some origtnai defects ki this mode of bom position, might possibly 
be supplied by a peculiar adaptation of the voice. The modem 
Greeks, who speak a language which can scarcely be considered 
as different from that of their classical ancestors, retain or iiave 
adopted a prouuncktion which appears to set at open defiance 
all the known and acknowledged rules of prosody : while they 
profess to regulate the voice by accent, they make long syllables 
short, an^'l short syllables in tlicir manner of reading 

an«fifi<sient poet, it is utterly impossible for our cars lo re(X)giiize 
the melody of verse. 'J'bey indeed tell us, what may be suffi- 
ciently true, that our ears are too obtuse to discover the delicacy 
with which they combine accent with quantity; but, at all evenly, 
it is very iiard to imagine that their general system of pronuiK^u- 
tion has been legitimately transmitted from the times of kJoincr, 
Pindar, and Sbpliocles. Psellus employs 4 verse of fifteen sy ila-» 
bles, which seems intended to represent the iambic tetrameter 
cutalectic. In the subsepueut passage', he gives a general account 
of the Corpus Jims Civilis : ^ • * 

ripwfoi' ^ipp^v€vrioy mu, rov viptm pipij. 

To fiiy yap roirtuiy ^vopwpivoy, 

. IlroxiVi' ^u}SEKai3t(3\')y, 5 f^tri Starafetc’ 

fc rovYo Soyfiara, ilktnrora, (iatrtXitjy, 

’Avrtypa^ttC rs yopiKaQ^ Kai Buc&y A7rotpda$i^‘ 

KaXoviri Aiye^a, 'Ptypauck S* k KXi^ffig, 

*Yndpxei ci to A/yerra, *EXXijmi5c Elar'&Vriic, 

**Ori Kal^yofiMy wtpvK€ Travroiav&y Soxt'hvt • * . 

KcUVAcToroi crvytypu\pavTO rov^ vipLOve rov Tlai^sroVt 
'Tu>v^'Siyim<ay, frapfe^ad^rd i^ipff^ 

Tck pky yap irawra Xiynvcit ir€pl ovydkXaypdruty, ' 

Tfrpa/3i^Xoc 0* ii frvvj^itQ, sXiltrLC r&v Tlpotriayy irp«£*nj’ 

To perd ravra vvpvnxp lirfdj3i/3Xciy imy^lor, 

X^y6fjuvoy aSr^j^ Se lovBfiaiCf 

Mrat V€pl riyy Kpiawv, tc. r.*XfJ ’ " 


* XlgbUfdCarmlnaHoinerica, fk65ti. Gius^brd ad^epiia^tkKf^ MsUhy, 

Loaicoii Gma^F^osodiaeani/p. Ixiv. 

t AfichaelU Ij^cUt Syuqpsiit Jj^guui, vcmbusJnmbw «t politicls, cuui l^tina inter* 
pretiitione cf. potia Franci^ci Bosqueti, af^ectiaqte obaervatiotubliti Cpmclii Sbbenii, 
enieudatius edidit Ludovicos Hunrtcua Teuclierus, p. 10. Lipfll«; 178^, Svo. — Th». 
ivork of Fseifus may Ifi&eu^isc be ibund in MeermanV JTtawrwi Jfuru Cano- 

riici, tom. I. p. $ 7 . ; 
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We. aha]^ only transcribe other two verses, in whicli* this juri- 
dical jrmiiier states the maxim, that ignorance of fact, ro <paxri»t>, 
bi^jaql of law', admits of a legal excuse: 

. Tou y6junf ^iv h IkyvQia ov Xapijiavetf 

Tov ^dcrov gvyy*vwfficfra« race rifi0$f irfKxriji»5»T«c.* ^ 

One of the latest Greek civilians^ of . note was Coiatiitati- 
tintts Harmenopulus, a jud^c of Theasalonica, wheftu Stiar^,t 
Jac. Gothofredus,^: and othar learned writers have errohednsly 
placed in the twelfth century. He was born about the year 
13liO, and he appears to have died about the year I380.§ He 
was a^nativc of Goiistuntiiiople, and having been trained in the 
best learning of that age, he gradually arrived at different stages 
of preferment, and was cminerrt for his knowledge of the canon 
as well as of the civil law-jl fn L'345'he composed his rfp(f;^5i/?ov 
Nojxcov, or Manual of the Laws, a work of considerable ONPtent, 
and of considerable value.^ Harmenopulus was J>etter acquainted 
with the principles than with the history of the Roman htwj mid 
it may perhaps be suflicietit to mention his strange avcrmcril that 
Justinian promulgated three different Codes, namely, the Grego- 
rian, Hermogciijan, and Theodosiati. . He is said to, have been 
initiated in Latin Uterature by.ilfspasius, a Calabrian monk, 
wboniJiis father had attracted from Italy by the promise of an 
ample salary; but we tnustirpparently auj^pose him to have de- 
rived his knowledge of the ttoman law from Greek compilations. 
He makes a nearer approach to truth when Hie speaks of Gains* 
as tluf first of lawyers, ^jlis work has however been foumi of 
importance in elucidating *variotis points of law; and many 
learned men have bestowed no inconsiderable labour in iUus-^ 
trating it as one of the last reliques of ancient jurisprudence. 
The Greek text was first published byT. A. Suallemberg,** and 
after a sl\ort interval a Latin version was added by Bern, a Rey.tf 
Another version was executed by JFo» Mferc^rrus.Jt' He was 
egeded by l>ionysitiS' GothofreduSj^ who pnblishe cL at GenevU'an 
^ edition including puraf|da, various readings,, and vhSiameHclat or 
Grtecarum Dictionum Turis^ ad ffarmenopulam.%% This editoj; 
huvS professedly adopted the . translatroii of Mcrcerus; but, as 
Reit? bas remarked^ most of the notes are derived from the same 
source, and without any fortg- of ucknowdedgment. Ah edition 

• P. 118. TUf# rttlei« tSk«n from thft Bii’tiiiica, itb-ii. tk. iv. J 9. . 

t SutfirtrsU ERwinooram? p. 16. $ Gotliofitsill flirt. Jut» p* 19. 

^ pHbricii BiUiiuthcea Griecn, tom. xi. p* 960. edit. 

I Miutfricht Iliat. Juriv Ecclebi&sticjff p. 619. 

1 Bacilli Hist. Jbui^ttdeDiia) lU>iJwam» p? 686. Pt/imi!*, 1640, 4<A 

ft Colonise, 1547, - ^ 4 : 4to. 

$$ Apod GuUleliaom.Ijpniarlum« 1507,440. 
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of [larmenopiilus was for some time meditated by Ruiitikenius^ 
but be fuKiily abandoned the design, and it was afterwiurds 
adopted by Kcilz, whose learned labours have so greatly coutri* 
buted to facilitate the study of this branch of literature and juris- 
prudeueo. lie lived to prepare his editiou^for the press, but 
died befoie its publication; and the late Baron Mtermaii inserted 
it in the supplement to his father’s Thesaurus.t The text, ad- 
justed by a collation of various msyiuscripts, is printed without 
accents : it is accompanied with a new version, with notes of 
the editor hinisdf, and of several other civilians; and besides 
other appendages, he has subjoined the Nouienclator of Gotho- 
fredus, corrected and enlarged* 

Besides the works whicb have already been enumerated, seve- 
ral others of the same denomination have been j>iiuted;| and 
still preserved in manuscript, particularly in the 
Vati«aii, and in the Imperial Library at Vienna. What we have 
liitberto stated may perhaps be sufficient to excite, though not to 
gialifv", the curiosity of those who are capable of being interested 
in such disquisitions; and if any gentle reader is disposed to pro- 
secute his piquirics to a greater extent, we beg leave to refer 
liim .to the resjfjeclive publications #of Suar^s, Haiibold, and 
Heiinbach. ^ 

Joseph Marie Snares, aiitlior of the Notilia liasilivorum, was 
a native of Avignon, where his fqther was Auditeiir de U 
ilotle;*’ and havhig embraced llie ecclesiastical profession, he 
became Bishop of V«ison in the year 1.633. This high p'efer- 
mciiChe resigned in favour of his bferther’in 1666: he afterwards 
retired' to Home, and was appointed Vicar of St. Peter’s, and 
Keeper of the Vatican Library; and in this city he terminated 
his earthl^' farcer on the Bth of December; 1677 •§ He was evi- 
dently a man of learning, and was the author of various. works. 
His account the Basilica was written at Rome in Ju.‘J7, and 
there it is said to have been printed during the same yorr; but 
wc strongly «^])cct it to have been primed for the first time in 
Fabrot’s edition of the Basilica. The emtor states that it had 
Been transmitted to him by Cardinal Francesco Barberini ; . a 
favoilc which would not have been very material if the trapt liaA 

* UergnivnU Pr»f. in Tluhnkcnii Opuscula, fy, xK. Lugd. Bat. 1823, 2 lorn. Bvo, 
t Ha^ Comituin, 1780, f\)l, 

t Hwe^we must not entirely overlook a publication which bears the following title: 
Ttfu *Avxro\t)uu Bt0\U y\ Juris Orientalis lihri iii. ub^Enlroundo Hdnetidio, 

J. r. (iigesti nc notis iilustrati, t;t nvmc prtmuni in luceni editi. Cum Latiiui iiiterpre- 
tfttionV. . Exnttl^bat Iletir, Stephanus, 3573, 8^ Th|| first book contains iinperiai 
constitutioitt;' the second, poiitificul sanctions oi the archbishops and patriarchs of 
Constantinople; and third, rescrijas of other ecclesiastical digoltariesv 
§ NiCeron, Mcinoircs dcs Fommes illustres, tom. axii. p. f97* 
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tonbUkbiy ten years before; nor Vye.Ho jbec^ aple to find 
tbia Koumb e^on m any library, oMts iiUe m any Catalogue. 
.This tract of Saar6s was icprinted by Shnon van the 

begtanhig of his edition of the *““* 

inserted in the ta^eHth yoliube of ' 

TabHoitt8*s BitHotlHeca ^ 
vainaldo annotations. £ ‘ 
found in a very accfsssihle 
has performed an imfNUU^ 
edition. The oeles'yi^tf^b^) 
he himself has add^ Brer ig| ' 

Suar6s,'Wbo has beeni 
the same branch ofjkon' 
anpioved form hts'Wi 
every scholar 1(^10 
law. The humtji' 


was 
ible 

^ acoomoebraifSyth 
„ work was noM 

ppbh*y^<>t>f ^ 

Sdwuhbg n separate 
and those which 
Tlie text of 
,'tl^er enquiicrs into 
ilt meagre; but in this 
» ptaoh in 'the library of 


etd^ the* hhtory of the H<te(tn 

— - Cptmned to* the Basihrai^ut 

may be said ta eml»a|n ^ <9bUre no|i||M|ss of the Greek jui1s> 
piudcnve of tfaeempim.’'** '*,**.., s 
I'l om the pubnceiiodWfhis enrly Tiisot£bu[bop P>s<* ^ that 

of a late German {Hrafoknol^.. llattbo1d% Wmtalp Baiilteonm is 
a work of a nldtiiO^' bnf'k fikewise a trafonble acquisition 

to the more Jearnm ntisdso'^ Its phm it snfficiently described in 
the lengthened til]ii)r^wl^hd^ebaye tnsei^d at the head of this 
qpiig ColhmeD^tWjytbrldie reader must qypect is not that 
Wd*ConfrOhtSf wlfo' each oUici ;‘it 
'nOceihdoo of bt^ks and titles, agd in 
ihV paseftet passagw. We also 
tl^sl^lmitc^to^works of modem 
fhft Jlofi^atf hils fytm l)ic Gicek 
dh ** bhronologitus 
;jl|msKi|K dNe^tfdipiiiWs Mknnale 


ai tide, 
of pasiAf^ 
cons'ilte m 
adding peipetulir 
find a vefy lab<^„ 
civilietia, Vbo hsl^ 
jurisprudemfo; 

Interpretum' sr . , 

Basiheorum 'an 

qr Jtraetk. * *pf1ir^“^ ' 

me credit w du^ 
his lesearches 
ployii^dlil, ^ 
vernfies, wbicl%' 
aq^ ihdustiyf vr 

Ibiambsndinivatns 
)lte.parficimsto»{arraam ^ 

)aboribU!> addS'ciibM^qnl ^ 

in paitc pnur{»jboe ast, ktifUtgia^ 

. adomanda MMUrdSS Uadwm esw via 


bodu 
of 

, AB^dcted 
^44dbde of eu^ 
'German, uni- 
df leibmg 


4 teij^eneratton. 

> jL igjujo^nwe, e^fomen 
; dUisaut petiustoersn 
jmsp^ socianv qaalem 

rnntjpasfih^coUatKMie, 

.v.w....uu> «pv .wwJi Ultra sortcia, qua uUtm** httcra- 

'tum, Joiqitieiml^Sia^liim I«hiilaimam,*I)lelltiensMi, in urbe patna 
foKndbs^liegd^ tumc maoi^Hiimm, dtim, quidn adbuc Idpsiac d< gau , 
Ytjtu VJU,. « 0 . X»V. 
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mihi fumiliareni, honoris causa nomino. Is, nicis auspiciis, non 
solum Jus J u.stjiiianeum cum Basilicis diiigentissimc contulit, aptato ad 
bujic hncrn cxenipio editionis Vabrotianae praesertim in scliolns, quorum 
*cuicm^e locum contextus, quern perttuct, calanio adsignavit^ veitim 
ftiam'e supcilectile libroitim^ quam possideo^ optimos qoosquc inter- 
pj'ctos, qui, jus « Graecis subsidiis vel lllustraverunt, vcl 

restiiucruut 5t emendavenint, adnotavit. p. v* « 

Christian Gottlieb Haubold^ whose personal history may per- 
haps be unknown lo most of oiir readers, was bom at Dresden on 
the 4th of Noveulber 1766. His father became professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Leipzig, and died soon 
afterwards, leaving him in the sixth year of his age ; but although 
he was thus deprived of |i parent, bis guardians gave him an 
excellein: education. He entered the university in the year 1781, 
add^*|)iir$ued a liberal course of study, but was not slow'*, in 
selecting jiirisprudence as his proper deparUaent. His mother 
had inahied as her second husband a printer named Saalbacli, 
who treated hi(n with the kindness of a father, and who had 
induced him to give an occasional attendance in the oftice, with 
the view of preparing himself for continuing the business: he 
was* however tno eagerly bent upon* other pursuits, and during 
his academical course he attended the lectures of no fewer than 
teii.differeiU profossorsiof law. In f764 he took the degree of 
pinaster of arts, aiql in the foHow^ing year that of bachelor oi laws; 
ju 'September 1786, lie qualified himself as Magister /egens, and 
diiriqg the ensuing semester lie reaij^ his first course of lectures, 
on llic histoiy Of the Roixean juiisprudence. Having taken his 
doctor’s degree in 1788, he was next year appointed extraordinary 
professor. ' of juridical antiquities, in 1786 ordinary professor of 
ihc law of *^Sftxony, and he successively aUainod to all the usual 
honours belonging to the law-faculty.* ’ He continued to read 
lectures on the *Roman and the Saxon tawv and he devoted a very 
uncommon <^rea of attentiem to their -litsitory and litferature. 
I’he varfoufwor^ which be pubU’^h<^, chie% relate to the 
?loman law, and Are almost wtitten in thoXatin language; 
they^ are the >tesuU of ind^ft%abie research, and are uniformly 
disungiii$faed by extent of leamilig and solidity of judgment. In 
all that i^Iates to what, tire Germunx des'eribe as me literature of 
theja^^be was without a rival, and his works are of the greatest 
value m directing the researches of the.'curioiis enquirer. Hugo, 
Haiibold, and Savigny have, each in tus own department,* given 
a signal impulse to the juridical stii^lics of the age; ami before 
we deskt from our cntical labour^, we^are not jkvithout some 


* A(itobiof’t'aptii{;cn l.piprig!c>r OcUhtten, licim^gegebca v<mM. HeinHch GoUlieb 
Kruusp^jltr, b, viS>t Leipaij* f iBlOj 4to, * , 
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fjml faope of niKkiiig their rcjR{>octi||[» ineritv better lutoviti to 
Knglisb leatlers. This most )o<ini«4 and ertimablc proioihoi 
(lied at Leiprig to the 3 fe«r 18'i4, at d» urenmtMre ggo 
eight, leaving »• family to boM'ail hi* lo^* Hi* 'tety Itolb «uc* 
ce&sur Dr. Weitok, well koown evtn ia thk cfi^lry as tlfe aHthoi 
of Mun^rt Vacant&y has flready follolved him to tlfe srfkttm 
I>r. HcimbiKdi^a pupil oft the same ettceUent schtmf of itllria- 
piudence, aud now professor of law ip the Vhiveisity of Jena, 
aniiouares his hftving uudertakaa the Mtorious task of publishiug 
a iiG\y (Mlition of the iJasilicat and W« trust that some few Of our 
K aders, who may have accompanied os ia Oiur excursion over this 
uiitr(<iuented tract, ate prepared to wish him eminent success.* 
'riu' volume which he has now published as a prospectus, toutains 
H liaittcd and copious explanation of bis plan, and ’is itsolfta. 
valuafde contribupou to the hjbtory of the Greek jimsprudctice. 
He has carcfiilly traced tho histoty trf the ]3aaillca» and of fhc 
sources from w hich ^Imy are^deriv^ ; and has added aotices, not 
only of the editions, buf likewise of the various maouscripts 
proveivcd in various libiwrles. Hor Has he neglected to give an 
account of the Greek scholia. His notices of Greek works on 
the civil law he prosecutes 'to a peiiod ifWiclr more roernt than 
that of the promulgation df the Basil^m lu reprinting this . 
•Sieat woik, lKfpropo8es«to*{idjuBt the readings ^a careful colla^ 
lion of manuscriptl, and by consulting all tftH* Greek aud Latin 


• In th« eonm of tart yesr lit. KvkabocU dwatoted propoiof* Ito publitd.mB th.* 
wort, by vubttriptioil. I«* paper cpotouM Ml *ddn»» from llic bookstijer an well 4» 
tioiii ilie t dito> : awl a» the tatter ezplauu the cwioitioii* of the »ubscn)muii, wi .it >« 
t aiivribe it St lepglti. ft » dotifdiai liitipetg o« tbu tSlli uf/iUW 1^» awl bian* 
the sii*nattirtt of JTaainidlt . 

** Quuti OFT aliquot aiuM>k me 0 t 9 iu agiUTit coniMliuin» t ).m» letie 

mine CkSequendi adintorem Hie l^abebU tiromUtMiHum, cunhdfuii, 

tiUndo oijere huhni uombratojaiiiiprodciKliB elcaaMtivrt* ortuium tetraroqi cuJiotibwH, 
luiid fiuodrMi-isifidaslfwrttrt ha»« pantm ulililatlatgllytaii!i, W %ul£{afa 

bibliotheeui o^iianMpitikm pbrataiH Iris Quart! t^cqaiJ iv^mc taci^i nt arpnmpn((» 
iuiigt graviSHfiio cate«m wroia non Mtgna lepdriatw.jMjque Jummt nnyiio j»p io 
( oimci. lime if», Hfli iiiVeilftti/ norotolUd'i adjutyw sc yrofeCt^irtwifi bpvi»h<!5 
Oiuw opal, Urciitr CCCL wtiAaiibaitir f^ofo ««»^4«tttn(Woi,«|dnH *' 

oMi- venditowm, qol qaldspi o*»ad m tr«n*m g^“>t» p»t»M <)oa 

yabrolwna edilio, rf eaanSo «jm a4gb}«n<l*» tara al^ yblatn IhH 
libenur/ednw wtet. Siibacti'bewlotttB vena n«»nrtim*Ujn**»aaibi8 bibtiofolto «pin«. 
pr»brl)UBt, quUwa, qni dwid«.im W»^a tomarnwi, Weenn ' 

« bmitai. liuiviSrrM »iwt'lwv#l(h tjf tocimlo* ‘‘'‘1.'*/“."' 

pitxhbia qotwita qoitque in.ql'npiA p'olewi aQirt.»lMto Joaclwfiab .am orio 

•' S( am viri Socii «.omi»uiuo|^ taio*.4e notU, libi^ ' ..'(iUwiitei i h 'll. 
uratum^Mere foitp csBstituJhl, Iwf niiMWtoga‘w».'Ol^. ' ' f*’*" 
uiwqunl liabuerinl ad •Hum ttBMmUfeiKJutom nogoliobi la/I.; Wjijwronl -Nihii mn i» 
ill V.L twbeo, qmnaat Btowt wrcao ad oplrn aidoom 
V igoi , ojihi bstrm in *o pnt«0e dodloruoi Iwninmu plaq^m < t adjwnmitui ntt ai 

cl taubmiiaiit^’ . 
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texts which promise'to afford any illustration : he' uodcatakes to 
dimst and correct the scholia, to add a Latin version of the 
scholia as well as of- the Basilica themselves, and to accompany 
the vvhdte with sr commentary, and'with several useful indexes. 
Of his duty as the editor of ^uoh a production, ne seems to have 
formed a correct estimate; and it thust be admitted diat be has 
provided for htmSelfWiaiSk-of no otdioafy magnitude. With our 
best wishes for tho' Cto^ess of sp Htudabre and so arduous an 
undertaking, Y^e t^ture. to express a hope that, .as Dr. 
Heimhach appears to -be'still yb'ungand ardent, he will endeavour 
to attain a more .terse and classical Latinity, which could hot fail 
to add another i^ecoihmendatton'to his juridical disquisitions. Wc 
too fre<|Uent|y meet with Cotih words rather than Latin idioms ; 
^ and .although it Cannot be mid that the text of the Basilica 
abounds with classical Grheki' We are nevertheless 'anxious to see 
itdllustrated with some degree of taste aifd elegance. 


Art. X.-~1. Ra^anirifs Lei^hund ah Kitastler wid a/s 

Miensch; mk 'unpartkeiischer RerUcksidkijpmg der Meinuvaen 
saner Atihasiger tmd Gegnetj ' Jdrgatiut von Julius Max 
Schultky, Professo% (Vagahihi^f Life and Labours as an 
Artist' uud a^a Mau; with an impartial Exaibination of the 
opinions of his' Adherents and his adversaries. - By Professor 
i^hottky.) Prag. 1830., 8voi 

Pagumnfs Lebi’H md ,Cbarakti»'^,ndi:h Schottky, dargestelU 
von Ludolph .'Vineta, . ^a^uni’s 'Life and ' Character, after 
Schottky, by^Ludolph . H^hhurgh. 1830. 

.Todcunc from thp reception which soipe* of our lighter articles 
have 'met viith, wc, simuld be disposed.-to conclude that die majo- 
rity of our readers have no objecboit-to ^.little music -between 
the acts; apd^We have, therefom tfaeiless hesilaticlh in selecting the 
prcsentsubjectj but in^ case be some of a different 

‘ppiuiom WTO thinlc tbibljthcy' i^srceivB » too frequent recurrence 
to vhese tofhes in out; pegesijy^ should like to premise a few 
words in-ek^anation. . v y...- , ,, . 

lu thp fimt place, it wdL^ r^'t^ieci^d that Ours is. a- Foreign 
RevidWj and trot! in Oerniany, ltaly,t;£'rimqev .and throughout the 
continent, mufsmisasubjectofsurpmflibgiAtereat,— -diat itls better 
understood , and cultivated to a greamr.extent than iii this country, 
and that fiie number of worjts w^kh are corrs^tly emanating 
from the press in icgaid to it is Very considerable, As faithful 
chroniclers 'lhere<bre,6f Abe literature of .tbo.a^^\^e cannot, with 
any degree, of propriety, ppss over iii silenpe'a d^rlyi^nt of the 
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fine arts «o popular, upon which so wbcb is.;»aid oud wiitioii 
from one end of Europe to the oilier, and whi^ is $o frequently 
crHisecrated hy genius of^the first order. . Music as a science, in-, 
eliding composi^og, oedesipUy falls ut^ the- QOUsid«ratit>u of' 
a Jouraal devoted to scieatiiic aud Uteflwjf ohj^cts. Td»i«cel ip 
it, besides a specie of oatutal taioni; rarely to beinct«vitli,iq mr- 
fectioo, denials intellectualjsiidowlnents of t^hig^ cliitfact^^^d 
wc have already felt ntucb satisfaction in bringing to light some 
of the relics of Mozart and Weber. The m«ru practice of the 
art, wc admit, requires less mental cttltnrc, and is fur the most 
part pursued by persoiu whose habits are less refined, whose iu- 
tollectua\ stamp is, of an iufe4or gi^e, and who, goueially 
speaking, more in a lower sphere. We say in the geiiemi rase; 
iot, as orcuis wifii respect to the Drama, there are sametioqps io 
be seen a few splendid exceptions, which, w^cn they exist, are 
always so much more to the honour of tlie individuals who stand 
so pro.«minent ab^ve their fellows. Indeed it may be observed, 
that the composer and the AiusicalYeiformer bear about the Same 
i( latioii to each other as the dramatist and the actor, and in the 
same way as we mi^ht feel inclined to, trace the fife and character 
of a Garrick, a Kemble, or a Talma, wo are i;iow*uidacc4 to fui« 
nish a few, aud hut a few, particulars in the history of the illustrious 
Paganini. And as wc apprqjieiid that thfro are none, even of our ' 
unmurical friepjds, who hove not heard of this leflowned personago 
and his feats as an artist, one of the wonderwof his age and of the 
world, aud as a man poas^ing a chaiacter abounding in effiriotis 
and characteristic traits, the soUrce or a great deal of table-talk, 
and a groat variety of absurd and groundless rumour and spet il- 
lation, we shall consider no fmtber apolbgy nccessaiy for intro- 
ducing to their ikoricc this very extraordinary person. 

Nicolo Paganini wm bom at Genoa in. Fobxoary, 1764; we 
are not informed as to ^ fatbi^Fs profession, if indeed he bad 
&ny, alllhat we are told is, that hiS chief ppnuit Vai^tq improve 
his circuiiMtaiices» which were n<4 the best inJht’ world, by spe- 
culating in the lottery, so that wfaxtt LoS little wn, likolo, begah 
at an wuadqlly earl^ age to‘{^ve strong indicattoos of indsical 
talent, it seenoied tp him as if wdieel of fortune had at last been 
propitioos, and hd accordingly lost nd thne in setdof di work to 
make the most of his prize. ,H&viu|rtKiape skill on the vioRtt him- 
Mlf, he nMdlved<to feeacb hitnllt^t immikilMqit, and ns 'sdoii as he 
coidd hold it, pot one iMd^Ibu hands, ifed made him sit beside 
him from morning to flight aiid praetlsi it. Tfie .incemant 
diudgeiy whfch be oooiji^Udd hito to nndeigo, apd tlie'oucasipnal 
StarvatioQ to wbidb be subjected him, serioasly impaired his 
health, da f^s^aoiiti himself asserts, 4aid the fouudmion of 
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that vatetudinariaD stiite^ which baa ever sifice beeo-his porticMi, 
and whiclt his pale sichly coantenauce and his sunk and' exhausted 
frame so strongly atGajt.] As his enthnsiasm was such as to re-# 
quire iK> artificial stimtjiiluiQthis severe ^ystain could only have been 
a piece o? cool a^^ wanto^ barbarity. He alreadysbegan to show 
much promise of exehlleQi^. when a cwcuoistance occurred which 
not only served to tbes^ e^yly prognostications, but to 

rouse him. to ekert "tHr lus eacrgieit. This was no other than a 
dream of bis m^erTVr^ An angel appeared to her, she 
besought him ;to' ^alfce her Kicplo a great violin player, he gave 
her a token' of coment, and the effect which this dream had dpoti 
all concerned wq -snber-ininc^'- people ca^ have no idea of. 
Young Wganini redoubled bis ^rseverance. In his eighth year, 
under«the superintendence of bio father, he had written a sonata, 
which, however, ajpng witii many otlier juvenile productions, lie 
lately destroyed, and as be played ab6»t three times a week in 
tlio churches: and at piiVate niUsical.pai^es npoa a fiddle nearly 
as lafge as himself, he soon be^n to malce himself known among 
his townsmen. At this time he.i^eived mueh benefit from one 
PraivcescQ Gneceb, who died in l8l I, and whom he always speaks 
highly of. , ' . * . 

In his ninth year, being applied to 'by a travelling singer to 
join him in a concert, hi, mndo bis firet public appearance in tlie 
great theatre at Genoa, gnd played tbd French lur La Carmag- 
nole,” with his own variations, witb great applause. 

I1& father udw kcsolved to place bidi iitider the tuition of the 
weilrknoum composer, Rolla, and fottiiat purpose took him along 
with him to Parma. Hie particulars of’ tfieir interview afi^d a 
sinking ^irpof of the profir^cy which be bad by this tinw ac- 
ijuired. As RoHa liapj^ed> be ill ati^.]jdng.in bed, tbe party 
were shown into tiie imtwdnunbmV.wfa^, obsitiHi^ table 

one of the comp^r^s newest noWstJov w fatiter to 

his son to teks>p bi^viiCiitn mini p% it,«v#eb bb dhl ait bight, in 
such a way that tite .sicll bsaa started uf)* demanded 

who it was, and co^ld that 

the rouB^.had.pti^d^ile^|i^m‘w4ijBi|e'b<^ papil, 

*****>■ ? j ^ .i^ly tite 

Ta#, fou." 

P*®** Any b|«^€l(^'^^«toived.h^ and 

referred him to tas ijwo^ teacher; tfie bid ^ experienced Maestro 
di CapeJIa’ Oub.tti,'fi^ dMtb vavbi hun instructions foi- 

st*. months, tiu^e; fjlmes u-Weeb iM^eoiuterndiit.^ J>mring this 
period he wrote twefity-four Fugues for four hands* wth pen; ink, 
and paper alone, uuliiriti^t lut ibsirument; which bis,master did 
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not allow and, sMistod by bis pm inclbil^on, made >iinid 
progress. *l%e gmat f^aer ^so took'iiuitb iid^^t iii bim, giving . 
• him compositions towork oub wbieb' be revised, an in- 

terest for which Paganini, ever aftervun-*^ showed bin^f deeply 
.grateful.^ " 

Tfie jiine wcas now comt^wben Kicdlpwi^ d^tin|^« bke t^c 
youthful prodigies, to he hawked;:abdi^ .die ooun the 

pockets of bis mereenaiy fa&ef, mSmt ib'anaged to peculate upfon 
him with considerable suecc'is in Mi^i^il^elogmiyFloreiace.Pisa^ 
leghorn, and most 'of the upt^r and central towns of Italy,.vherc' 
his toucerts-wcrc always well ^tended./,. .]!ro.ungi Paganini lik^ 
these excursions well enough, but being 'ijiaw about, fifteeu years 
of age. he began to bo <rf opinmn tb^ Wduld. ho aWl more 
agreeable if he. cdnld only contrive ..fo get ^id ef old gentle- 
man. whose spate diet and seveie /dimptinc b^ now MctAnc 
more irksome to him thsm everv'.. To accOmillUb this desirable ’ 
object an opportunity j»on offered, : li was the custom of. I-bcca,. 
at the feast of Saint Mattin, to«botd a great musicst fesi^, to 
which strangers wete invited fr^ all. and numerous .tra- 

vellers rosorted of their <]wn. accord, and as Ure occasion drew 
near, Nicolo begged, bard to be allowed to go there in company 
with hjs elder brother/anck&flier much entreaty smmeeddd iii ob- 
taining permission. Ho ^ade his as a solo player^ 

and succeeded SO well, that*he*tesolvea .uow.tf npinmence vagg- 
bondising on 1^. own aocdanK' a Wrt of Jlfo to which he 'soon 
became so par^I. jihai;, .smtwitbshsnding, many, handsomcvoff^rs ' 
which he . occasionally tecdiyed' to:4Stabiufa Hiinself ' in several 
places as acdocertb player or director <>f tho ^opebes^, he hover . 
could bo persuadbd to settle aby. where, . iAt a later period, how- 
ever. he lived .for^ soijie time ak tba t;oiirt of l^nons, but soon 'n 
found* it .more jdeasiuit shd^piofi^ble , i^nine ,bis itinerant 
babit^ .He risdbd.'^l' parts of i^alyii^ bSt 
bis headiomuters, winfe; hoiyeyeiri. be pl^efeiied^tQ^ay the part 
of the dilletinite^ th«t.bf ^.rivtimso.:apd psidbt^ iii privam 
circles withjjmt'gf'^ng^wbbV.^idbC^ .• • 

Itwaa iM^ lm^^heb^ jW,OOO^ncs, 

part'^Of' hiv 

parents,' ii^t!e:be'iiiit''bif with 'a' few" 

thottsapdsjbttt t^l^. p|iom ^^fote^ :Pag^^ them offered 
hiw.tiile^b*®^ w *1^ ^nmhio, rery cboly 

throateneff hhn with b> rijnsign the 

whole <of the prihcipal in hif.li^k|^; aujorn order. tp»avcrt serious 
conro^ueneeb imd to, prOotMO he'^vc up the Renter part 

.of it» . }• ' ' 

, i^oM^bd l^w'aoylhnii;'^:^^ of Ufo 
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whicif ards^ ifi -ItiHy, ’p^dciilarl; th^ cohibtotad the idl* 

' engrossing ot^etrc^f inliuste; nsnally Iccai}^ thd divers^ed sodety in 
yrhich they tnin^lei‘^ddHd^ '.iacidehf^^ adronture which they 
iheet wiling Si^dijir Aai Paga^nt'should have felt inclined 

to pais dt^r ii^; ;oWn< who felt and • 

appointed his;talenit, ^<^t«^‘hi«t njthn all occasions witfi the 
most enfhusintitii 'a^;^iili^'‘ithdwered down upon him all the gold 
they eduld'affdidi 0 efRHlh'fldW(^*lKin'lftiids, and sonnets, ' . 

"•!. "f ■■'■’V: y-J . • ■ .' , . ■■. 

, ' sweet hinath composed,. 

.'>J-,,^vina4e the thi^ihorejich^’^ : . , 

' He loved thd maiftiers «nd ‘ci^hu 'of fats codntry, its beautiful 
scenciy.^ts clmia'tei'btot tfaetr (kindred souls were still more coti- 
gegial,,t6 his hearti "He was tfuar idol; wherever he wept his fame 
^ had ipreceddd his a^tproacfa; in^ the liiultitudes poured in to hear 
hitntin streams as'if he had bei^n^a worker of miraclesi. - Having 
‘music at their eoihmand at all hottrs of theday* there is no count? y 
wbere cohrarts are worse attended than in Italy, and yet thbsc 
which ho gkye never failed^ People seemed never to be satiated 
with .the .delight >oif.' bearing him, end, at: Milan he gave, with the 
most brililiant shebess; ne fewer fhap nfneteeV concerts rapidly 
succeeding each other. The only jfrlate ih.tfae.whote-of his pere- 
gnliatidns whcrebe wes^diisncce^ful was at’-Pelernro in Sicily. 
At Rome, NapfeS} 'add I^oreiw^; be* We#' ‘eminently triumphant, 
and at Uie former Pope, was 

pleased to confer upon bini', 'the ^d^ pf the A(|psrpn <fOto. 

Much tb his pre^Ut Pa^dhinl bofe hk bononra with singular 
modesty. .'Ibeymever 'i^aied' Wm,( with .exUggiwated notioUs of 
his own Ms- vision so as 

to blind him to tWinmi'di bial^jK^^ To Spohr, 

the Oertnau 'violinist, isd^^elebrat^ %r'j^ eki^Uence of W«^ Ca«- 
tabile, md wbom^^ iuet atKai(le.s,.tik^^ for,. being 

the greatest snd*iiid^;^rf^t< '^^4vpb^ , Con- 

9cw«» of ,bi# the s^!^ate of 

until hnbad/^«te^l:StiSlp^Jf-'$n^^ 

ite |ter^if%j|4i^^ lC)anteiweiwactioif, we, 

•very, mueni 'tlrtijie'to have . 

repented lave 

shared uthe.syme ^^isb:wlto 
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liavingi uriten at MUaj^ courted a pobjic as$ttUU ^di the GenOo 
eee> (to borrow a fencing {dirase,) received so loapy pnipable hits 
that he was glad |o retri^ his steps homewards^ and leave titc 
latter in undivided possession of his own territories. , Th^chal*' 
leiige here prcgSwtfcd from l^oo^ at whose earnest re^p^t l^a> 
ganuii agreed to join him ig a conceit. At the rehe^ai the wary 
Italian manoeuvred in sucb a w«^ that his fdversaiy must hjivo 
been quite unprepared for \h« discomfiture iwhirii awpUed hitu, 
and Vciy probably might bave been misled to anticipate an oppo*. 
silo result. The bout of the concert arrived, and the public were 
bicrtbless with anxiety to witness the<contest of tlio rival masters. 
Lafuot played first. His fine tone and his graceful hod elegant 
performance, as might be sqpposed, drew down much applause. 
J^ext came Paganini; but now it was not merely tbo*puTity of 
tliu iutonation, the beauty of the style, the neatness and diStiifcU 
ness of the execution. A more powerful enchanter Wased the 
magic wand, and it seemed to those present as if the said of ino- 
lody itself stood before them, confessed in all her charms, her 
giacc and tenderness, her graiq^ur and sublimity. Hesidea the 
superiority of his adagio playing, Paganiui was detemvned ui feats 
of execution completely to outstrip his antagonists The iiam6 pas> 
sugos accordingly wbi^ thp*l^er had {mrformed in riuilic stops, 
he executed in double; rapid successions .which tlie one had 
achieved in double ordinaiiy sopnds, the c^cn produced in t^ 
most perfect mauner in^double harmonic s^junds: where the one 
'had* accompanied his moMy witl; chords, 'other supemdded 
to the chords the most rapid and disriuct puriedtoe with the left 
hand: where Lafont bad astonished his audience with his octaves^ 
and teiiths, Pi^anini amamd them still more by stretebine uiUi 
the game ease and ce^nty fouiieetidis and sixteenths. Having 
now riMitod the foe at all points, he had amply made good his title 
to be proclaimed the victor.* ,< *' * • _ 

• It was early in 1#$8 when I^agauini, arrived «l Vienna, where 

— ft ?' ■ 

* Tba inil»tsatS*i SsCbtiMif'of ths sbove UtteiMat epsi be BUeKed fajrMenjr itbo 
leere pnqwnt the eecwWv. 4 ymsSiantB, bewsfer, vritl sever adiait ibet ln' i** 
beelen, end ia tbe MM), mint tbet rotfis at St Mwidt Metiiw tlill cluiiu tbc iibuour of 
heviiwtniiteiibediaWetcri&OtaCfldtetibisnegatitdMiieiWt addietied < 0 . one of 
the nAich joiSMb, widle he |>ie*srm Wfie dmia ettfSe jattke to Peseidni, bnwdly 
averts bit MUi tS»nHnaSK«i«d,lbrt iSC tbe Vmm Wbvol BcawSIty. ana IWe fitanUicI 
ISoiUBen of al 4 .wbo,i«wn|^ettn]MMi>)iA|njBleiWi> 1 >K>tettedihmbefi»duott(Mif 
an^nth of gronsd, iftMt{)Mtlwydimpin#twiwlHel^le cooteqtieiiotrof tho aib>aa<] 
deiUt. But wbetevettnay MtveiMlB itbei*’** Ifiten, (»cent evean eccitt to IntTc 
sopenedea the neetsdly of fattbet Imo'^. ijeelf l«i* et l««t etuendt ted to ilo" 

victdtkto* Fecesint, and at Mr. CfapMaBtlmn, intbit fetut m tlte Bitrmxiem to aiuwtr 
to A. Xafvnt, prediefed, bit eppeetaBcabU pndtteddBn,efIhcttaponthecrtMt«* of that 
capital 8aeleettieaittifllercnlt»binMlfbaddcKtsd||il1a'tbainiidUo{ the {(ladiaton 

of aiiciaat ij^oate. 
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be gipiK a gfeiHt coiMAi^ vridi a swcaoes^ aqualif not aapcrior 
to an; which ha4 hinicito a^nded bis exartiona* Hi* perform* 
auee cxciu>d tha adipirallon ami astotushment pf all tlie moi^t (119* 
•tinguiahed pr^demprs and conooisiem of thw'bitical city. W itU 
any of t|(^ tortneridl idea cf cptnpetHion waa bo^ess ; and their 
greateat violini*!^ HayyMkavaa »«on a| be bad h^nl him, with au 
iugenuousnt^ wbidi did b^ honour^ a« we ourselves have icasoii 
to wrote toalidtasd in l4QndQilii»lbat he might now luck np 
his violin 'wfaenem' be libod, ] 

lu estimating the labour which it must have coat a performer 
like Pagatuni to have arrived at such transcendent exccHLnce> 
people aret>fil»o a^t to err in their calculatjona as to the actual 
extent of time and .practice wbiclt has been devoted to its acquisi* 
tion, Tuat the» (^fept knowledge of the mechanise of di« in- 
strument WbicH bis |>erfoniiaDCo oxhibits« and bis almost uuie- 
dihle skill and dexterity in its mauagenient, must necessaiily have 
been the result of severe discipline, is beyond all question; hut 
more, much more, in every ca^ of this kind, is to be ascribed to 
the system upon uhich that discipliue bipi proceeded, and to the 

5 coins and fOtiiutiiaBm of the arust. The miraculous powers of 
*agdnim in the< opinion of his auditors were not to be accounted 
for m the ordinary way. To them, ili was plain that tliey must 
have sprung from a life ^ a much more settled and secluded cast 
than that of an^itvierant Itidiau musical professors It was equally 
clear, from his w^d, fpiggard and mysterMms looks, that he was 
no oi^Unaiy personage, .and bad seep- po* commem vicissitudes.' 
The vaults of 'd dungeon accordingly were the local habitation 
^whicb public rumour, in its love of the marvdlous, seemed uuaui- 
moHslv ta assign to him, as tim only place wber^i*' the mighty 
m.igic ' of bis bow could possibly have been acquired. Tbqu, as 
to the deGuquency which led to his ipeatotaration, them were 
vaiious account#. $ome imputed it bo idsi|f*tog h^ • esptam 
of baudtttii othars, only g carbonatot toltns tohis having kiUed a 
man in a dmd} tel tbe mom cnmitt and generaUy received story 
was, that he bad stabbjsd m; pmpoimd bw wife, or, a* some said, 
his m^tress; althqpgh> asmmehi^waribedtohtm no fewer than 
four mistresses, it was Mm?6V veQt tdearjiy made out which of his 
seraglio it vws who had Mien ^ 4ic^ of his vengeance. The 
stoijr.n^ iinpmtehly saq^tevnijewfit %)m hip lmyin#hoe9 con- 
founded a <mBtemitof»tysy|(^^P<fdaTm of % name of llura- 
uowski, a Pole, to wh<^ in persdti^ bore some msemblance, 
and who, fom^me ol^nce or otbor^mvitu| hepn imprisoiied at 
Milan, during the lewure wtueh las eeptivity efforded, had 
trived great^ to fate^rf bfhis artj and when once if!»as 

embodied into mape, tge ficilmi naturally enou^ mighty have ob« 
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tainrd tbe more cre(iencf>« from tbe tmcfi tihet tvro of his mohl il>«- 
tinf'uished predecevsoni^ Terttni aaff htd «|tteiiied lo the 
'gtcat mastery which diey pomessed over di^ir kHtriimettt: durian a 
period of solitude — the ooe -widihi the walls uf a eloisi(|«— tito ' 
other iu tbe pa^^' retkem^t of a remote conat^nliage. 
At all events, the rumours univunaVy 'drculated believed, 

and the inuoemit and inu^Snjured j^agaanu bad for manjr years . 
unconsciously stood forth in uie eyes of the world as a vidbitor of 
tlic laws, and evmi a convicted murcktrer>^ot improbably,' to ft 
certain ctteni, reaping the golcieu fruits df that ** bad eminence;” 
lor phblic performers, as We too often sde, who have onre lost 
their ** good name,” so far fronkdadiog thdmselves, in the words 
of logo, “ poor indeod,” generally discover they }]pve only 
become objects of greater interest and attraction, H 0 IW long he 
had lived in tiro enjoyment of this snppostni infray. and ^1 the 
benefits accruing it, we really cannot pretdhd* to say^ but^he 
seems never to have been made fully aware of the fonnidahlo 
position in which ho stood until he>had readied Vienna, when the 
'I'litMtrical Gazette, in reviewing bis first concert, ^pped some 
piett}' bioad faints as to the. rumoured misdeeds of hi«t earlier life. 
Whereupon he resolved at on^publidy to proctaibifais innooenccr 
and to put down the calumny; for wbtdi purpose, on die 10th of 
ApiiJ, I8£B, there was inserted iu tho lending Vienna journals, a* 
iuunifesto, in Italian as wfall as .Gerftian, stfbsotibad by him, d<^ ' 
clariyg that all these widely circulated ruogours vrere fiilso ; that 
ut no time, (tpd under do government whatever,, bad hw evhr 
offended against the laws, or ttecn pftt under coeVdou; and that 
he hail always demeaned himself as became a peaccafalc and iu- 
offcitsive member of sodete; for thp truth of which he refeircd to 
tbe magistraues of |^.<Ufferent states under whose protection^ he 
hud tin then lived in the public' exercise o^ his profession, 

‘ Tbg trudi of this appeal (which h is bhytous ud delinquent 
would have dared ter make) vras never called in qu^tioti, no one 
ever ventured to fake up me ^unffet which Pasauim had thrown 
^ down, and ips cbafactcr as a man tbeneeforward stood free fruni 
' suspicion.* , , •• 

— 

* Vie mem hy ihU tbailieliMi frtHm fiMpislon hi the tvtiohnew 

any thing i^tout the or gfito tlMkiilvo# dw troiAile (o inquire into ji(% with tho 
of the mrofldthe wjAm h h mob^Bnt ro prcvoiL 

Witeirfteoplh hear a^qod.atonTr if ttiftiido lttlo«r Ib6;hti^|v)dpiil to nthom U tehmi 
it IS of no consequence te them It ^ tine o» Stkt* We lure fturcy 1bnwcvor« that 

no respectable pubhsher would ever feoewly glvq hfU sirkctiort to dbch false hi- 
jurij^ statofoeiiw ea those we have Ih le^rd ragantola Cod%e tlMuk ilidi 

\hc Aitor of t)t« NcmeUe Bittgrajihie dn CenlmiiiponiM ow>js tbe f%Cv|{2er lUfuit 
tor luvhig revived'those ohsUfd lapefsioiHi Id the fotlioying circom^tanttal inaiiuer;-*- 
, On assure^u'empoirt^ pdf Hue pessioii vloteute et uti cMCcteFe eombrei i| esjUftifthta. 'IkOr 
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Tbatsitch fictkm8]i<>a)4havegi6t«inii,isjn(>t«t all to bo won- 
dei*^ at; foi, lie$ides^tfae circutOataoces tvhidi nme faa«e above 
^noticed, rootaufic'gaio^ of, his dispoaitiott, tind hia love of 
‘gallaRjiy in his yottnger dSya^ were coa^tantlv ^tapdng him to 
' veek acwntnres and abunemeQt by assuuiiog d^rn’ent disguises* 
and cbaractdht. Indeed die pleaamei which he felt in making his 
audience stare and with astopishment was not always con- 
fiaedto d>^wCODcei^t:(|i>pii it would seem that he v^uid sonio 
tunes draw a long mm of another description* and eitlivcn the 
tonversatian hy retailing humorous anecdotes of bis own inven- 
tion. • His inasqiueinding propensities frequently found veiii m 
travelling* and among strangers where he was not known; Ubd we 
axe toid^at, upon one occaaon* hnding himself seated vts-a-vn 
in^a diligeiiee with a veiy rich bnt not veiy bright feliow'-pas- 
seiigcr, he contrived to dispel thi tedium of the joui ney b> passing 
luqiself off for a cm tain well-known hiigaud* whose name at that 
time .spiead consternation and alarm throughout all Romagna — 
an announoenient which* it was any thing but belied by bis 
peisonal smpearance* produced an effect upon his companion ot 
whi^ peion|M**we may form some idea by ngnring to ourselves a 
condemned c^tual on his way to execution. 

His whimsicahbes, bis love of fun* and many other points of liis 
,cbarMier* aie sometimtrs curiously egempliCed iu his fantasias. 
He imitates in ptrfepUcfti the whistl^g and chirrapping of birds, 
the riukUag and tolling of bells* and almost ev«a^ variety of tone 
which admits being produced; and in liis perfqimance of /.c 
SUreghfi (’I’he sTitqhes)* a fdvonrite iiiteilude of iiht, wncre the tie- 
mulous yqjcos of the old womnn aie given with a truly singular 
and laughable effect^ his vis eptnica finds peculiar scope. 

His cotnomnd of the barie«trmg of the iiqitroment has always 
been an esjpecii^ ihetne of wonder and aMhation* and, in the 
opinion of sbme* could tOnly bestotxmnted for by resoitmg to the 
theoiy of thj^ dungeon, and die wtjgpoaWioB that <«her strings 
I^ng worn out, and not having it in Ipspow^rfo supply their 
jHaces* he had been fordhl« imm -nei^ssUy to mkh refuge in the 
stung, in question; a notfoo vcg^like that who would 

aasett, that fat db opem dlfooff ^ to dtand bn one leg the 
tme way ^utd bh->>to Wn bnly'dbe leg to staad'^hpo®* We 
shall give Ragw^'a m^fodadba df thisibyafoi^ib faisown words. 

nsjfunaec, » fenim qusi uAi emjwi«oni»6 1 OSnes, U y ir*t8 

j *5S«. *** w. 1*’®'^ s^elr K» enniiii de m canttvitb, ii s'cxereit u 

wrt>« ,<1« fWab, gsTSlat 4 am U SpS ti ctoniMat de mrfeetton, aoe l« Bpi do 
d‘k]H«t WSsafif iS yroUt S Is Ittmti." fleuib bfce OjtseJVhcn 

wywwji of Jhlgliw cbsisctw tiwi die Infirnal Magmim or 
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At hvtcq^f I Imd idways. to dii^t IlieopQra wbeiitiie rdgning fantify 
visited the theatoe; { |4ayei(l,ti!me times AweAattj^Cpmt^ancl evci y fort- 
night stt|M^riii;tended,th<t.arimg^m^ 9 ( 9 , graod f6r the court 

parties, which, the priucciis^ ^^incess* 

of Lucca and ^|||^bto%Napo^ fiitvoprito 'mter, was d^^idways 
present at, of dia.hht W the dose, the fiirmoKV^: tohes bHay violin 

were apt to ^te tier iidTcs, hut theti£i:tever felted to be^setit atiotfaer 
much esteemed 'hdy w 1 H^d^libg adm!n^ Ker,*]b6»e‘'(iit 

least so 1 imagiiibd) a tedjptxTcal feeling towards the: : Otir passihii gra« 
dually increased, and as it Was hseessary to kee]^ it ebheeated, the foot* 
ing on which we stood with each other hecabe ui ebnsequencetoe more 
interesting. One day I ptooused to surprise her wid:i(. a musical jeu 
(fesprif^ which should have^ xe^ence to oat methal sAfeehment. |. 
accordingly announced ipt peifermance a» comic novdty^ to which I gave 
the name of “ Love Scene. All were curiously impatient to <lhow ^at 
this should turn out to be,,w^n at last 1 appeared with n^y'violiiSj fitnn 
which 1 had taken off the two middle strmgs, leaving only the E and 
the G string. By the first of these .1 proposed to represent the ladyt by 
the other the gentleman, and 1 proceeded to play a, toft of dialogue/ in 
which I attempted to delineate the capricious quarrels and toccmciliatlons 
of lovers i at one time sctolding each other, at anoth<^ tighing and 
making tender advances'’, rentyjving their prtrfewions of. Ipvi and esteem, 
and finally winding uptbe Scene in the utmost good biftoonr and dcUgbt. 
Having at last brought them. tfW a state dt thp most, perfect harmony, 
the. united pair lead off a poAife ,^icli^!^ with, a brilliant finale.. 
This musical seeqa went off with mUf^hejClatf, , who understood 

the whole perfectly, rewarded me gracibus loohs, the t^fUicdPs 

was Ml kindness, dverwbehned me’ with hpplati^c, and> after compli- 
menting me. upon what I had^ beefi abfe^io cJfect upon •the two strings, 
expressed a wish to hear what 'l could Hecate upon one string. I im- 
mediately assented, the idea icaught b#feiicy ^ and as the emperor’s birth-* 
day took place a few weeks afeetwafds, I composed my Sirota ' Napo- 
leon’ fpr the G stringy 9^i.peittofmpd^ \kpon tiiat day before the court 
with so much approhM^ tiint a oantaia #f C^aumosa^ following hnme- 
dintcly^affer samevening^ Was CoippJk^Iy^^^^ 

*]:>rQduced no. i^hatever. This j« the v frit aucUtrife copse of juy 
partiality, for, the .jfif^sString, a,ud as ti)0,were: aliviiys,deeirm^ hear 
more of it^.,one'd^ taught ahotber^ until proficiency in. t^is 

departmgrit' was et^jpletolj'i ertabfot^^ 

than dm^tiDjo^Kof person of the’ gen- 
tlest and moat thing: ratbek the 

dqpp^erate rufiS^be*iliBn(^^n his dem^uilour he 

is Imodek and unassamin disposttion tiherat and generous 

to a fault. Like most artislliy to’detit aiid enthii^^iastic in his 
pemnent, uivd in Ins actions vefr/mmeh a creature of impulse; In- 
is iull of all timt unaffeettd siihplkitj which we*alii(to^t invariably 
find assogiated with true genius. He has ^ only son, by a Stguora 
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Antoaio 'BifiHclii, from PnliMio, whom h« lived 

18£8^ Wtiie»;ke vras under 
•tiMe ■imce?Buy '^''^|k«r*^^ consig^eture of the 

' cjttrei^ ,vipl«iu:(f iMr Mm . w . i][i|» !{[^e bpy all hit 

aliucdti^.'.aM .pbiietis^ is'« ver^ dtild, and 

already " iidmib'-''.- Being 'of a 

deli^^-^lntiid^ pjt .l^aal^iBiii^rDim. never cob to trust him 
out^iu« «Jj|^'\ ^ Jft.Ww to i6#eMBl,” 8a5*he, " I would he 
l9et1n^B^i|.^;^;<qi^'M]p^ible drat X can ever sej^matc myself 
frcMii'mib} avraka m the ni^t, he is my first thought.” 

Aco<n^Bi&;#^1liQcd be .paMed from his mbther, be has hinisclf 
ehaetedthe pait of the child^i nurse ^ and that our readers niay 
forin somoidca of the maufter in which he acquits himself in tiiis 
nc,w ,ca|>a^ty, and of the character pf the young Pagaitini, we 
ahall here uasert a descHption with ‘which we arc Airnishcd by a 
.finopct <d his who' happened to call upon him at his lodgings at 
Prague, to 18!^, in order to take him out to dinner. We nmy 
niCntioii that the youth goes by^the classical cognomen of Achilles, 
Lyms. Alexander. < . * 

i! ' * ■ 

nsurf dlsordcfr; 1161*6 one violin, there 
anotbcr^roiie ctu tlie bed, ii|id&er under one of the boy's phiy- 

tbings.; letters, WBfcbcs, otid boots were sentteretl 

about.iiEi Ijiic ^libost eonfiistnia The cb^llrs, tables, and even the bed had 
f-tt been 'roi^in^ IKMif. tbclr ^per piacea* In the midst of the chaos 
sat Pagai|fmi;,y8 slfeill blacker Mir, ii 

^ycHoW' hmdkerbm^ Ited^ rondd nls jicck, and a chocolate 

coloured jacket shoulders. On bis Itiees he held 

^ AchBliiio, his KtCte sdn*’ of .^our /y^arv of a^e, at that time fii very bad 
faumottr, bpootBe itc hot' bunds ti» be washed. 

His affectionate foi^bearai^^ eatraordinary. Let the boy be 
ever so irooblesomej, be;i;wev4®^cgetS; turns round and 

observtjs to. not . know 

■yrhat^ !, «haU .doi;l,_aii!'4di^yo^ Ixinu 

t haive been A 

, . made him tliocoYate, I dpj jfliot km^‘ i^at jharp to ; It ,wiis enough 

tff one ^ie of: Jabjjill™ fighting 

tbe littjc 

AdhlUiif^ {ato .hils .saiwe who 

wopld liito the C 0 ^(^^ bdt enough ! 

■ I ,jfpl^;#boU 'neiES^.1^rc off until 

the l^^c^illino, bttt.,was< 

biidsclf silt) .And the great difi^cuUy, liow 

to acciioijjijfe to fibd hU«neekc|oth, his hoots, 

his edit ';imd by: widm^ By AebUlino. The urchin 

lau^ied ’ WbW strides through the 

npaiim«t|!it, ys^aeim j$iitiicrixg In att ^reeftions. Am\ upon Ids 
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a!<kiDg him where he bad put his things^ the little wag preteudecl astmv 
ishmcnt, and held his ton^^e, shwggcd up his shoulders^ shook his h('.ad^ 
and signihcd by bis gesture thot he knew nothing about tbeoi. After k 
long search the boots were founds they were hitl under ihe tniuk ^ the- 
handkerchief lay yioae of the boots ; She coatiu the box > and waist- 
coat in the draWl^r of the tables Etei^ time that Pagoninl found 
one of his things^ he drew it o%t in triubph> took a great pinch of auud', * 
and went with new seal to search for tlm remaiuingiarticlos^ always .fol- 
lowed by, the little fellow, who enjoyed it^^astly when he saw 
searching in places where he knew nothing'Avas hid. At last we went 
out, and Paganini shut the door of the apartment, leaving behind him, 
lying* about on the tables alul In the. cupboards, rin^Si watches, gold, 
and, wbat 1 most wondered at, bis most precious violms. Any idea of 
the insecurity of b*is property never entered his l^ead^ and fortunately 
for him, in the loclgiugs which be occupied the people Were hdbest/' 

\Vc must not omit tlie remainder of the scene, . * • ■ 

“ The day bcing*cold, Pagavini had put on a modstrous cloak. And 
as he was afraid that Achilfino might catch cold, he tocdi him 'up ib his 
arms and carefully lapped him over an^over with it. The little one, who 
wanted to breathe more freclv, soon poked bis head out,*— it vfm like u 
fine spring day in the arras o{ winter/' « • 

la the discharge of his fifial duties, Pagunini hais always shown 
himself to be quite as exet^lary as in that of his par^ntuK Tiie 
wealth which he has atna.ssed has beeg partly applied to pro-. 
\ide for the comforts of his aged mother, mifre^ueutl^ 

<ii.s|jotised in acts of botudy towafUs Ids more necessitous relations 
and friends. Having noM 4 {raversed GermiSiy, Paris and l 4 ^iidou 
will coinptetc his professional tour,, after which* lie intends to 
revisit liis' native city and to see his mother once more. In this 
anticipation, during his stay at Vienna in 1828, she wfgte to him 
as fallows : . , • . 

" I dssurc you that I Vray to God every day io keep me in good 
health, as well as yoursdt, that our wislies may be adcompUslied. Tbc 
dream lias been realized j wbat heaven predicted faascopic to pass. ’ Yow 
name flies from mouth to month, and. avtj through God's has pro- 
cured for you a comfortable livelihood.* Beloved and esteemed byyoyr 
countrymen, and in the asms of your ffiends^ enjoy at last that quiet 
which your health requires. Your portrait, which you sent )nc*hi ihc 
letter, gave me gri^ pleasure, 1 have already* read all the particulars 
in the newspapers. You can wisHy believe that such news apord extr«t- 
ordinary pleasure to a mother. JTttHe ca*^ and do yoiirTitino^t ^bal’yoiir 
iiaqie^may be imigort^^uard theieffecfs of the bad. climate of 

those great cities, and retuemjjjM^hai you hkveM-tnother w^bo loves you 
from her heart.’* ^ • • 

' Upon liis^ielurn to Italy, however, {t Is not his hitenlion (o 
settle ill Genoa, where, as Mr. Ludolph* Vineta •emphatically 
observes, both lie and CblunibUs were bainu” He prop^oses to 
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apend the remainder of his da^s in Tuscany^ the sp^ to Vrhich 
Oaialani and other artists have retired — tlw Val d^Arno — the 
^id^atp of he pre^ to aU odiers. ^ 

' ** Tijere,*' “ preniis die eternal qdl^^of Bden/ (rather a 

flattcrii^description a7I<(ta>dlae whiter). *i'3Sri|t^1tpdei that sweet 
n/urc sky, aoid among that hh^dy Cttlti|ai;ed’ and viiMWi people, will I 
' await my Imt hoar, and •AtMmtf will I die, havmg: 'first inhaled tUo 
airof Dan^ andof Ftspeiaifi?^ ' ' , 

DFuariliiog tolmpelor idi^ forioe of Siese exalted and classical 
seutlmeots of oaTS| «e now respectfully take 

leave of dih C%»v«|er Paganki, and td doing so we again recui 
to the sTords of Mr. Vineta* ’ 

*' Adieu Paganini, confide is ApoBo, he will give ear nnto tby piayci , 
and the fast sigh of thy breast wJU die away as calmly aud tu> easily in 
the Italian sky as the smtqt fiageolet-taoa (fay heaven-inspired im- 
mortid Cheihona. •liBea Paganini 1!** * 

4 ** 


Art. Jiutmre At Pologne avtttut et wus k Ro/ Jean 

Sobie$fiii Par N.^A. De Salsaifily. *3 tom. 8»o. Pans. 
1629 . : , 

2. hetire»$»1t(ti^9 Pciogntf JeaH^obieski, i la Urine Mane 
CmimrttptnAant itiCampagnttbl yutine,ttadui(es pat M. I.( 
« C'omie Pial$^ et puh^» par N. A. X)e Salvaiidi. H\o 
Paris. 182(1^ . 

PoLAXro |;iaa’evnr been erleemed tUe most siugulai country in 
Ensope; MOgntar fi-om its biitoty^ its. institutions, lU usages, aiul 
above all fisom its retainiug iMyodd.sny other nation the unpiess 
of its prhakitu state. ^ hsl^ XWflIfed ihe problem whether the 
spiiit of andent iastitudbas IWl’'SKtopted — howesei vio- 
lently, because <ttyinatti]rally tpbUam and greatly 

chained system of sodaiy > rt hlw Ihe strange <pheno- 

weMn of i^aMdetAbfe of dridieittiap t^kfted on a bar- 

i)srie stock. It is the dngwrity of this pbenimiaaoa wbuh lu a 
|Mt d^yee constitutes the ktierest of ^ su^ed, add makes 
PkdiMb mstogf at al| Mt oUisct of xtitekrtfon to Uio curious 
teador. Vnri|Bothet|^i!hmkmW«M^!<tdm die ^braer of social 
tmpnmpsOitLbr ptlaiikjs^ respective usages to the 

ehaiiggt^*i(^| ^ staaoe^*ihat rjoimfsy ha^mr d» most pmt p* r- 
tinaaoatfi.^%H^ to dwse o(cea|||te adm|ttity.* The moditica- 
tibnr whii^fChriwakitf oad a statm^ soacty, in many respects 
dideient, ha^hmrodttcad kta the moral pictm^, ha've, so fai 
from dostitl^lfK^AO'pecxdi^ <»l]y deemued tin shade^and 
remieied tba mOra ItiKikg* robmd, in shoit, mtgh^ave 
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been i'eganktl as a gigaiilic luiulmark between barlntrlsni and 
d\ ilization, — a inonunjent ol* other linics inefleclually assailed by 
the groat spirit which every where else has aiiiriliilated almost 
' e very .vestige of what once existed, and shaken the old.^^thl to 
its very foundalft^ns* 

If any one, at all coiiv( r.«int with the subject, w en^ asked what 
pejiods of Polish history ai;e the most interesting and strijk.iiig, 
hu w ould unhesitatingly name three, — that of Subieski; ttmt of 
Stanislas Leezsinski; and that which elapsed fiom llu. lirst paiti- 
lit>n in 177^2 to the accession of the ISinpcroi* Nicholas. W ith 
the sVcofid of these periods the leader has a sufhcifenl acquaint- 
aiiC 4 ;, for geheial purposes at least, iroin \ oltairij’s bcaiitilnl 
roinaiiee of Charles Xll. A porliort of the tfjst we havif already 
devt.lopid. Tlu. piesent notice will iherelbre be restiicledjLo Uie 
Jirst, wbicb w'e < on<i(ler, and we an >nii^ the Reader will partici- 
pate in tin: opinion, as among the most inti resling in the wj^ilo 
range of niodc:rn history. . • 

111 many points of view John Sobieski la one* ol ibe greatest 
i'liaiactiT.s in ro\aI biografiby, the greatest beyond all coirtparison 
ill the legal annals of Ins country. A renowned sovJieign, a dc- 
N(»l( d ])aui(>t, a man of genius, an acconiplishod scholar be like- 
wi.->i' joined all tin’ spirit of* ancient chivalry to all the fervour ol 
Chrisliaii piety, Pluet d *in oidei of Hine between Gustaviis 
asa and Peter ihe (ireal.fie equalled therforrfier^ if not in tlws 
idinaulic im idents of his life, ccTtainly in strength ol piinciph', 
ill grandeur of conception,* in vigour ol ‘purpose,, and surpassed 
liiiii perliaps in despeiate valour; whitb both as a man and a hero 
111 * left the latter much behind him, though he had probably less 
of that cuniprebensivc, prophetic grasp which chaniqtOri/.cd the 
mind of the "I'siu. But more than f;ithor is he entitled to the 
grateful •reverence of posterity; he w'as the saviour of Chiisteu- 
doin, t|ie bulwark of Kiiropeaii liberty no less than i»f the iaith 
of the Gospel. But for him, that might nut l^ave^been a vain 
threat wlfich destined th< altar of St. J^ctei’s to be^coinc the man- 
ger of the Moslem’s * 

This illuslrious monaicli was first introduced to the l*l*»glish 
render by our countryman. Dr* Connor, who had the honour to 
be his physician, and whosetwork, however deficient ip lilerari/ 
merit, and what is wqrso,. however cheumscribed in plan V inac- 
<airpty in dctail^t^ ij* without a^iiift:tion. Snbsetpicntly bis 
nanx» had a place in ou»j^0iversal histoVies. -But in those 
wretched compilations, without e 3 |^ceplion wretci-ed afid unworthy 
of onr age j^kI nation, or in the contemporary accounts ol tin*. 
Siege of Vienna, the reader would vainly <pok for any thing like 
a satisfactory portrait of this hero. As* to M. (Je SaUanJys 
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work, it is like )nost other iuinian things,— a mixture of good and 
bad, but one in which the latter sadly predominates. On the 
one haiul it is more copious than any which have preceded it, 
and, ttj^ do it justice^ more replete wit^ facts. On iho 

oiIh I it\xhibits the worst viebs of the Frenches ci!lK>l : it is decla- 
inattny, vague, pompous ; it shows a continual hankering after 
smd a constant effort to cov^;* the author’s sterility with 
the lowers of verbiage: then the everlasting allusions to a period 
of which every iEngtisbmari is sick, and to a name which c\cr\ 
bhiglishinan despises, those of Loims XIV., and the conceited 
vanity of assijgning every possible event in every possible qukrter, 
from the revolutions of an empire to the ijuaireLs of the meanest 
domestic^, to the ubiquilotis influence of the <^vund motnirque^ 
coAnp^izc no inconsiderable portion of the work. *Alter peru.sjtig 
it with the. utmost aitention, wc have asked ourselves the ques- 
What do these volumes really contain V' Occasionally, 
however, we shall revert to them, but more still to the rc«eiitlv 
pubiislied correxpoudeuce of 8‘obieski, which unaccountably ap- 
peals to’ have attracted little attention in this country, 

^riie extraction of bobieski was truly illustrious. On the pa- 
ternal he iKdongcd to one of ^the foily puissant bram lits 
sprung Irom the famous {Kilatin Jauikf^ who in the reign of 
the Black, acquired bydiis vvuiUke exploits a name almost on a 
kvel with thaUot^he!;(irecian Hercules. JIis gruiulfather Mark, 
and his lather tlaincs^,.Sobieski, the former palutni of l*nblin, the 
latter 'tnslelhm pi Cracow,* were disthiguishcd for braveiy among 
a ualion of iieioes, no less than for their honuiirs and po<!rsessioii.s. 
His motiuu' was the grand^daughter of the g»eat Zulkiewski, wlio 
lell at Kabila by the hand of the jniidel. \\ ith this illuslrious 
man, Poland had droof>ed : her existence as a natimi was threat- 
ened on iIjc oiv; hand by the Swedish Gustavus Adolpllns, on 
the otlicr by’ the IWtars, But 

^ the these disasters,” says lS»ijivandy, on thc^fnith a 

t* A pulalin jjoACj'ot’iJ a palutlna^, or province, umi uas invested witii cxteii.'jivc 
powers both civil aud liiilitar}** A i'MiUUan was in some soft tli^J deputy of Ujk' 
ai»<i powerful from tuAoifKe, and die bend of fhe nobility’ in his juris* 
ilicdon: he lurid hi^.cuurt as wtll ,.a tlxpi palatin, coinniauded in the Acid, and ndiainis- 
tered the luvi^s in time v»f peace. As all oiBctrs were immovabit-, even by the ting, 
’■ley whoAlted tbbni ivyre not b)CK^y^mdcpcD<^l>t, 4)ut absolute in tbeir respective 
<iistricts. curse of Voland was this want of subornation and of responsibility. 
\\ 0 must thit forget to observe tlmt though the palatis/s were supeiior in dignity ai^ 
power to tUf^ castellans, tlicre w«s an ercepl^i for the* castdian of Cnico^', who 
ranked above ulj^ihc phlaiius. thuugh next to thrCardiiiul Pinnate of the kinedum. > 

Ih hidcii these oflicors, there was another 'class, Of© star^$, whose jurisdiction wa;. 
but ^aiiy ot whom bad iikev%iae civil eourl.vntid an autli^-Tity cqoivateni to 
tlirit Ilf our barons uuwr the Norman sway, Ihc staj'ost;ls v>erL beiitbce#, the rc- 
veniH's o( winch the king coiidU enjuy sK foontbs, on every vnerinrv , but winch at the 
etid ol tlmt pvnotkhc was cotu^lled to give away to some one ot lua fodoMcrs. 
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:\jS. written by the hanti of JSobicski birnsclf, iu a iHstnnf tiunvss 
there passed an event de^tilK‘d hereafter to ivjniir tbcMj:t. One s-ntnuiet 
'day of this year (162!^) a fri^httnl storm visited the eahton of (Klesko,. 
*a little place in Jillack Kussia> at the foot of the Carpathian luoipftuins, 
on the confines q^X^huaniu and l\)laiMh and in the cont»'(? of^e most 
i’h^vated plateau of these countijjos where two rivers have tbeir source, — 
U»i‘ Bii^, which after joinin^i; the M>tijla in the north^^ows into the 
Baltic; and the Bog, which traverses th0 t Ukraine mid Taxtary, and 
joins the Borystbciies, not far from the Buxine* Thc/^oiircss a feudal 
manor, occLi[Aes a xnagnificent situation on the hiiiimit of a mohlht^ or 
immei^se artificial hill, which once served either as altav or tomb to the 
Nclavi. Tlic tempest shook to its base this steep inohila, this fortress 
liiuig ill the clouds. In this place, which might cornpiand a view of all 
Poland, w’hich is iinkctl wirh the reeollccfions of her ancient history, a 
( hild was born dining the raging of the elements: the grand -dnugUtcr wl 
Zalkiewski was its niothcr. While the awful peals of thumler icudcred 
>ome of her altendanf. domestics deaf fui life, the courageous T)icopjiJii 
^upjjoilcd the throes of nature umliMnnycd.** — tom, i. p* ir>4. » 

It is singular enough that this lV*avful collistou of the '’.ciiicnu 
.u ( tnnpaiiied John Sobicfrki’s exit from, no le*>s thunliis entrance 
on, ihe ;storniy slago of life. ^ . 

• education of the iiitiire hero, like that of lift cider })rothrr 
Maik, whom a puinatuie dale awaitt^d, corresponded \'i^h his 
iiigh foitniios. in his father’s princely kdierUunco of Ztukiew, 
ioi pnmcly \vc ma\ well call a pl^^e which re/:koftetlljfty villages^ 
:m(l a i< iriiory ctjual in extent to an Kiiglisfa ctmnly among its 
di’pi iultmiic'., flir o\v lit* I of* which too^cindd rniistc/ some fliou* 
mantis of anned tionu sties, ho was taught not only tlie ’theory of ^ 
war, bill languages, liistory, politics, philosophy, every thing in 
latl liktdy to be Uhcfnl to one whom his birth and cpunections 
ileslined to the lirst ofHces in the stale. This ready genius re- 
(juired tiiile ahi fioiii iifttiucjtors, and his active f^arne was rerir 
deretl hardy and robust by martial exercises, lii a wunl, whether. 
)i:»lcriing to the ,coiiuaels of a father, whom a cukiVated under- 

. standing and great experit nee in the worlil rendered the host of 
icachers, or beanling the w ild boai* in the recesses of his patiiino*'* 
nial forests, he aifordod sure presages of his future einino«ire. 
Hut the most agreeable oi his occupations was iw anticipating 
the vengeance which he vowe^'ouc day to take on the O^maulis^ 
tile eternal enemies of his country, his religion ami hisVut^i 
ungcaiice to which, l}KS»tiie Caithag nian of old, he watst sworn 
troin*Jiis childhood. No form the short ^^pace of half 

i century f^ur males of his house Jiiad fallen un<’h*r ttfeir^sabres, 
and fate was »oon to add h fifth* We shall bow a fire 
duL'* fed by the strongest incentives, by patriotism, religion, and 

* sense of personal wrongvS, blazed furiously forth ^against the 
Motlems* * * 
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John had scared}' attdoed his sixteenth and 

^JUrk were sent on their travels. In France hh^b^^Siroe the 
•friend no less than pnlpU of the great Cohde ^ in Italy he ap* 
plied to tl^ fine arts'^ to public laWs ^n^to the policy of 

princes ; at Constantinople leisurel;^' surveyeenbe prwortions 
of the gigantic antagonist against Ivbich both! as a Christian 
knight and a noble Pole be had bcon taught to nourish iinextin- 
guishable hatred. ^ He was preparing to pass aniong the Tartars, 
when aix alarihing insurrection of the serfs/ and ar^ invsision of 
TaitarSi summon^ him to the defence of his order and country. 

In no country in Europe was the slavery of the lower-class, 
the cultivators of the ground, of all in fact who were not born of 
gentle Mood, so utterly abject or galling as in Poland. I'he degra- 
d*atio:i of their condition originated iii the worst age of Sclavonic 
iiistory, when every tierce Pagan considered he had a right to do 
. wl^it he pleased with the capture of his bow and spear/' 
Wliere no warrior would descend to cultivate the ground, this ig- 
noble duty was devolved on *ftie vanquished : wars were under- 
taken for no other purpose than the procuring of hands for agri- 
cultural labours; .. iVs nut only the .strong man wbo became the 
prize of battle, but the women apd children of wholo distric t.^ 

. were|f[ncibly carried away, these sons of bondage were rapidly 
multiplied, aiid^ach l^idcd propriptbr was enabled to leave liis 
•posterity an ticreditiiry*succe$sJou of serfs. The base condition 
of this class w^as thaiccforward as inevitable as the degrivdatioii 
of certain Hindoo castds. The arbHrary nature of the rights thus 
' origipally acquired by lawless force, lost nothing by transmission 
through successive barbarians* For many ages any man mi^hl 
kill his imn slav^ with perfei^t impunity; and if he killed ano- 
ther's, h'e had only to make about the s^ine compensation as for 
the destruction of an ox. It w'as not until the time of "Casimir 
the Great/ wjiose efforts to improve the condjlion of t^ie serfs, 

> to raise them* from a level with the brutes which perish totlie 
^dignity of meii, demand the esteem of posterity, that a line of a 
fejwr crow’iis was attached to tl>e wilful murder of a slave. Mure 
tjbfSf this Uie enlightened luon^h would have attempted, had he 
po^^^,tbe*ppw'er; kings b&ve^ seldom been the oppressors of 
the p^r»;hov^er tlmy may have Righted in im|>ovej'ishing the 
ri^^^br^^ilibling the great; but he h^to deal with an aristo- 
king abd serf ii^bje^lljon, and fiercely opposed 
every etieroadmieiit on what th^^lled their privileged; tidat is, 
every thipg tending to define their imcouti oiled authority* Even 
this penalty \Vas easily eyuded in a country wherd each man, lmi- 
tnisted with the adi^histratioii of the laws, palatine, castellan, or, 
$taro3t/W die hired jfbdges and bailiffs of those officers, was iritc- 
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rested ^ji^boiding^ tbesd {irivtleges. Tfie tyranny to which Ufr 
serf i/^a"^8Ubj.ect, and which had no iherfc beyond the feeble one 
of humanity; tlie rapacity which v^run^ froin him not only whijk, 
his lord^might have some justice in cliiiming, bi|t often W'hitt wal* 
necessary for tl)|^^si^port of life ; Uie severe chastiserncrity which 
followed disobedience to c^mmaiids frdqtteittly itnpossibfe to jbe 
fulfilled ; tlm insults to which his wife or emughter wdk continually 
exposed from any Polish fioMe, however poor or mean in sj^tion 
(and where ^oiie hundred thotisaiid were ^privileged to ci^mit 
such insults, God knows they were coiuinon enough) were for a 
iongWiine borne in hopeless 80ltow^ But human endurance has 
its liiiiits : even the embriited soul of the serf was not without the 
feelings of nature, nor consequently insensible to the voice of in-, 
dignation. Imperfect as was the system of Christianity In which 
he was reared, it yet sufficed to convince liim that he W^as of the 
same nature as his haughty lord, and heir of the same hopes of 
immortality. He complained; his complaints were absw^ered 
with stripes, fetters, or death, i^metimes' partial insurrections 
foIFowed, but as they were not conducted on any combined plan, 
they were speedily extinguished in blood. If be 1V19S in.consc** 
<|iHmce taught to smother his vengeance, i^ onFy#ag)i^d with* the 
greater fury within : it wanted but a* vent to burst forth and 
wrap in one bla/c the peispns no less th^ii the possessiuilsbof the . 
tyrants. ♦ ^ ^ 

Siic'h'a vent was at length fouifd* There \vas a Cossack cbien 
Bagdan Kurieiiiiski, a native of the Ukrafne, (then .subuget tO' 
Poland,) who had* grown grey in the igjrvice of the* republic/ but 
was now' become its most dreaded enemy. By a tyratiDical* 
mtendant his property bad been wrested from him, himSvIf bound 
in fetters, his wife violated and murdered, and one Of his sons 
stabbed ph heV corse. The Cossack’s soul was on fire ; bo loudly 
inociaimed his wrongs; 300,000 of his coutitryiUeii • and of the 
Tartarf, whose Khan had espoused his cause, /ose to avetij^ 
them. At the bead of this imposing force, he cut in pieces the 
armies sent against him by the diet, he advanced into Polish 
Russia, he was joined by the serfs who had previously massacred 
their lords, and by some hundreds, if not thousands of Arian^and 
Calviiijstic nobles, whom the^intolerauce of the diet had doom^ 
to deatlu Likp the Cpssacks, the great bulk of llie sefAj; ii|ha-* 
biting the eastern de|jbii){iencies of jrola^d and th^ GrqjU^ Diichy 
of jt^fthuai^ia, wire of the Gseek church;. so that |feligioiis onf-- 
ittiosity wqfj added to the tmMt for revenge. TTife Jtxr^ <if ,the 
assailants par^cularly fell on two Classes of petsons-^JeSttltl and 
Jews — the former as the merciless fpmenters of petaCputfOh, the 
latter as the agents of the great, and the j^riadcrs of the poor. 
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Their delight was to compel all the moftks and nuns tliejir could 
seize not onlj to marry with, each otinefi but imder the' upraised 
,||ii^nard to consummate the tfte« ‘ Thus rolled bn this frightful 
•inunclalion, destroying noble mid priest in its progress^ but break- 
ing tiitiHchains of me peMant: it was at iongm aij^ated under the 
walls of Zamozsk> wilhi^ which the remnant of Polish chivalry 
had met to ihake a sUmd* * ^ 

The two Sobieskis hastened frdm the Ojttoman ppital to 
op|)p$e this stniit^e confederation of Ariati and Ctdyinist, Cireek 
. and Moslenu little did the sultan dream of the prize which 
escaped him. 

Having supported the election of the Cardinal John Casimir^ 
successor of Vladislas Was^, to the throne of the republic^ and 
having by a duel with a Paz created to himself everlasting hosti- 
lity froiri that powerful LitliiiaTiiau family, John Sobieski eagerly 
commenced his miliary career — a career destined to prove unri- 
valled fbr splendour, lit the outset the subordinate post which 
h^ necessarily filled, joined to the imbecility of tl>eking and gene- 
rals, objured ibe lustre of his exploits. After a cbetjuered cam- 
paign, but one in which bis valour uniform, an ignominious 
peaCfe~aiia that too in spite of hk remonstrances— r was madt^ 
wttkfiagdan: it w^as^oon treachci'ously broken by the Poles, 
.and heaven^ as if to punish the guilt^brought or permitted many 
reverses on them, Of these none was more ^leeply felt bydolm 
inaii the loss of his 'brother M'hrk, who fell at Batowitz into the 
merciless hands of tUfe Tartars. Other foes arose : on the oik' 
side ^e'.Swcdish Charles Qustavus, on the other die Muscoviti* 
Tsar Aiexis, ravaged the country witii iQipuiiity. Tlic Polish 
armies Wel*e annihilated; John Casimir' driven from the throne ; 
and for a dme the nation ceased to exist. But some true hearts 
there , were-*— and among these none was truer or braver than 
Sobieski’s— who jiev^ despaired of the country : noble and 
peasant at length combined; the disseiisionf^ of her 'foes fovoured 
combination, and John Casimir Was restored. Yet he had 
no, great reason to rejoice^ at bis return; if tlie foi^eign enemy 
lei^itted his blows, there remained oneraore to be feated, domestic 
l ebcllionjAwhicii was fomented. by Auatrik* Kor did this subside 
the hpst^e parties weie obliged to desist frem sheer e'x- 
ho man had strength chough left ]to raise a hand 

During ^ij^^^buntenuons, whicb^bough they^'coiQtiilued 'Aiany 
years, are obscure to be noticeSf^ere, Sobieski was^graduaUjr 
rising to «die commands; When in 16()0 the eastern pro- 
vinces of thtS were again ravaged by the troops of Alexis, 

be was one, of die cliSefs i^ the Polish armies. His successes 
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over t^e Itfuscovite getteral^ Sliereinetoff, and above all the bril» 
liant victory he gained over die same enemy at Slobadyssa, where 
70,000 of ihe Tsar^s forces were killed or taken, drevr on him dUe 
attention Of Europe, and elevated him to a rank with the graai 
captains of tiis exploits daring the six follot^Wlg }eais 

against the Miiscovites and Tartars-4-^expfotts which it is impos- 
sible to enuiiterate in this place«-^proGuri^ him frohi his grateful 
sovereign first die elevated post of Ghratid Marshal, next that of 
Grand Hetman of the crown. In the former capacity he presided 
over the palace, die administration, the correspondence " vyith 
foreign powers, &c. ; he was the only subject, nay more, the only 
man in the realm, who by virtue of his office could indict the pu- 
nishment of death without appeal ; nor wdthoul^his sanction could 
that puiiishmenl be carried into effect by any other tnbifiiul in any 
part of Poland. In the latter capacity lie was invested withlhe 
supreme disposal of the military force of the state ; ' he had the 
sole cure of levying, organizing, and putting in motion the v^rfious 
armies, and these armies he commanded in the field. In short, 
he exercised powers which in other countries arc essential to roy- 
alty, and was in his own the dopostUiry of an authority superior to 
the king’s. .These two dignities were like all otkers immoveable : 
the king could confer but not revoke them ; tb^ were obviously 
too great to he lodged in (jic hands of the same indrviduaL What 
enhanced the pride of thcii* possession iu |he»view of Sobieski 
was the fact that they had never before been united in the same 
person. ^ ^ ' 

I'he joy of the Poles was great to See their faVonxite eaptaiu 
thus placed at the head of all the civil and* military dignities 
frmm — that is, of Poland, (LUhuania, though united with the 
republic since the accession of the Grand Duke daglillon (IdBfi) 
to thcTliirone of the republic, had its great marshal, hetman, and 
chancellor, like Poland, whose authority wasperfficily independent 
iOf their brother dignitaries of the crown.) He hyd long possess, ed 
the love of the army, which had once actually forced John Cast* 
mir to promote him ; he had in an ecj^ual degree the contidcnce«r>f 
the kingdom} both were justified in believing that he alone^jfould 
save the country. Some such bulwack was sooi^ necessary: iu 
1667 one hundred thoiisan;[> Cossacks and Tartars invaded the 
kingdom. To meet these foimtdabie numbers *diere*w^rerOiily . 
lO^OOO soldiers, ill e^^^’ped, iff paid, UQd for reasdp Uot over 
zetdous in her cause. Jiot/’ said the vice-^wucallor of the 
crown, w}io spoke the sentirrMbts of the vrholc natiohf if we.have 
,no troops,, we have Sobieski, wfao*iB an army himself } «3if the pub- 
lic treasury be empty^ his own revenues supply^what is wanting} 
he burdens his patrimony with debts, thyl he* may i^pport die 
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men he Iias^ raised.’’ Tliis was literally true*', at his own expense 
the patriotic hetman raised the army to ^0,000, and feiMlJessly 
HM^hed to meet the enemy. Having intrenched himself at Pod- 
haic^ he sustained during, sixteen successive daya^ with unshaken 
intrepiday, the impetuous onset 4)f the assailan^ on whom he 
inflicted a heavy loss. He did iMre; on the? morning of the 
seventeenth, Vith his greatly diminished band-diminished as 
much by (desertion as by 4eath — he issued from.his fortificatioiis, 

, audaciously assumed, the offensive, and in a few hours utterly 
rotated Cossack and Tartar, witli the Sultan Galga at their head, 
and compelled them tO sue for peace^ Success so splendid<bad 
been es^ected by no man. All Poland flocked to the churches to 
thank God for having given her a liero in the time of her need. 
All Eur<ij)e 'was not less astonished, for all had predicted the 
speedy extinction of the republic. And extinguished it would 
have been but for* one man, who thuv added another century to 
its duration. 

The services of the grand hetjiiau during the reign of the feeble 
and worthless Michael Wiezsnowiezki, who succeeded On the re- 
.signation'of^obnCasimir, were not less signal or important, in 
1071% opened ^vKat at its close Christendom might Well term the 
miracutaus campaign. '^^With a mere handful of followers — indeed 
he hadi^never more — he not only triumphed over Cossack and 
Tartar, but humbled jthe pride of the Turk, who, now that Caiidia 
, hSd fallen, had seriously set about the execution of his loiig-chc- 
lisbed^ficheuies of cohqueat. Mahomet IV, was constrained to 
flee> but ho fled only to return ‘with a new army. Sobieski, who 
had but 6000 men, and who could not procure reinforcements by 
the time thty were wanted, retreated in his turn, but only to striker 
more effectually when opportunity served. Sometimes he sta- 
tioned his horsemen betw^een the infidels and their country^cutting 
ill pieces detached parties, aod giving freedom to the captives 
whom they were cariyiiig away» But the most , daring ^ his, 
exploits was at jBtidcbaz, where the sultan by encamped with the 
AWor of the Osmanlis^ ^fter a march quite secret and incre- 
dihly^wift, be suddenly fell dn them; made a gn^t carnage; 
reajch^. even t% imperial tents, and fdreed Midiomet to fiee. 

the kii}g~wh6, hovi^ever, hated him because be 
was , and poweHul-^-wrote to congratulate him, saying, 

Euvy*it^jf is apm pelted to acknowledg^chat, a%r Godi your 
obSliiy aldiia, tbHmh at tlie head «f^ ^considerable a 
has aawsd > ’Fhe vice-cbaMmlor wrote : *.* Glory to the 

Most Bj^i; wbo^ vhy means iof your powerful haipl, fias again 
r|ii6ed a country bhicii had despaired of itself, and made no effort 
for its own prespj^tiob. We catuiot thank you as we should. 
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but Matlrh^art and tongue we bless you : wc do more than ndmiix' 
— we revere the heroic deeds by which you huve surpassed* t'veu 
the wishes of your country**’ Ilut the conquerdr himself derived 
little satisfaction from his splendid successes. * The king* territied « 
even in victoryA%oifccnt«d m a secret treaty not only to’ jAe dis- 
ineinbcrment of the kingdom^ but to the huimliation of an annual 
tiib Lite as the price of peace* “ ‘ • 

If the kingdom had not disputes abroad, she was sure to make 
them at home*. After the conClusioai of this ignominious peace, 
she was torn in pieces by some halMozen ditfereut factions, all 
of them aspiring to the government of the state. The poor nobles 
wanted an agrarian law — the rich confederated against them ; the 
serfs clamoured for freedom— both poor and rich joined against 
them ; the factions of Austria and France laboured witl/no other 
end — monstrous as that end may seem — than to destroy i^olNh 
independence; and a party more powerful thrm all wks resolved 
to depose the king, not because his measures had proyt^ disasti'oiis 
to the state, but because he was the creature of Austria, (he hhd 
been caught by the common bait, tlie hand of an archduchess,) a 
power detested by the great body of the Poles* As Sobicski 
supported the authority of Michael, though his enamy,*and refused 
obedience to a factious diet, he did not escape‘s vcxatimi. His 
soldiers were ordered to dyiobey liiiii, and he himself to lay down, 
his authority, and appear before their hifh imgbtincsses. Indig- 
nant at this treatment of one whd had’ so ofmi save*d tlie couiit^', 
the Jriny instantly confederated — that i8,/dssumed an indepc^ndent 
authority in opposition to the diet; they swore to’dtefcud Poland, 
their own rights, and their glorious leader, against internal naless^ 
tiian external enemies. Again, no inconsiderable iid(ui3er cla- 
moured for the spoliation of the church, insisting, lik^ the revolu- 
tionists .of all times, on the competency of the state to seize her 
temporalities : the result was a counter-confederktion among the 
clergy! In short, the anarchy of the kingdom ,was such as had 
never been seen before — such as made its best friends^ (lespair of 
its existence a single month. While (he army passed into wintai'*- 
quarters (1679), the grand lietman in disgust retired to his estates. 
Believing that all was oWr with Poland, Louis XIV. ofFererf him 
an asvlum in Frailce, wim a, dukedom and a marsliars truncheon ; 
but the patriot would not abandon the abode of his fatlijers; ho 
homd even against llb|ie; ^ • » . 

^*e hero ha^ not long^emoyea the tranquillity x>f retirement 
before hq was required to uflpear at Warsaw to defaod bis .ciia- 
racter ajgkinst a hired, perjured rtilBan, who had denounced him 
as a traitor to the Royal Confederation, gs a Self-elected body 
were jdeased to lerm themselves* He di^ appear, gccomjiamed 
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by nearly all the more illustrious Poles, and a few regiments of 
borseJ. (Such, indeed, was the usual escort of this princely 
His presence struck faction dumb. As grand marshal 
• of the crown, he. ihsisti^d bfi the assembly being dianged into a 
Ici^ai dcct; as grand hethian^ on ^ho rup<ture*of^ibe ignominious 
peace with the Turk. Both demand^ were immediately granted ; 
the very assembly whhrh' had appeared ready to proscribe him, 
were lavish in their [miSes of the hero into whom the souls of 
all preceding heroes had passed,** — of him, ** to whom nature 
had never before produced an equal, and never would in ages to 
come/* In fact, it was discovered by liis enemies — such were all 
w ho aimed at the subversion of the republic; — that the hearts and 
voices of the nation were with him. They condemned the delator 
to ileathi’ but as the punishment could not be iitdicted without 
tlie gtand marshals sanction, the fellow was permitted to live* 

Jf Sobieski had procured the rtipfure of this disgraceful treaty, 
lie bould not ao easily procure troops to meet the incensedTurks. 
ATlei’ mail}' grievous ilolays, how'ever, and more grievous disap- 
pointments, not a few of which were caused by the intrigues of 
the Paa, wl^o hefided the troops of tliq Grand Duchy, and over 
whom, he, as hetman 9 f the crown, hatl no authority, he organized 
an army, and prevailed on Michael*^to command it. According 
.to custom, when the k|rig was preseut, the bonzuk, or lauce 
of the grand hetmaii, was lowered before the royal lent. One 
morning the army were oveijoyed to find their hetnian*s bon/uk 
crecifr<^a proof that \hc dastardly Michael had abandoned the 
field.,>t The other moved on. The (so deemed) irnpregiiahlo 
•fortress of Kotzim, before wliich tliree hundred thfutsand of 
the Osmahlis had formerly failed, was. stormed and taken by 
oiie-tentb that number of Poles, though, it was garrisoned 
by a powerful Turkish army. . The cotis^quencea of this** glori- 
ous triumph weire great; Moldam and Wallachia placed them- 
selves under th*? protection -of the conqueror; the Turks re-* 
treated with prccipalion beyond the Danube; and Europe 
thanked God for the most signal success which for three cen-' 
turi^jChristeiidoin had gained over infidel/* Bnt die greatest 
r^maidf to be ,told : he was preparing follow wp his career of 
VK^yy^ when news arrived of Michael s death, (the royal glutton 
4i^|tbyfo&gh eating vor^ousiy of one thousand ^ples presented 
to bisfe ^ fejiif before Jby the municipal^ of Daiitzic,) and of 
the lirej^rtfli^kls fbr the election ofh pew king that dignity was 
reserved ^ , 

Ampn^'tho usages which thh Poles had contimsed to^bserve 
froUi tbeirifirsi: ^tfSbvfishmbnt as a people, none was so striking aa; 
;hbir niuv^ally a^e^bling on every vacancy^o elect a ruler. 
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That on tHe decease of one chief all the members ,of each barba- 
rous tribe should meet to ciioose another waa natural cifougb ; 
but that a system adapted only to. societies iu the first stages df 
their existence— to the Sclavonic iribes, or the tndians of the New 
World — shoul^be^rerpetuated When. the^ science of gO'^Jriiment 
so much improved«^\vbeii^ the advatitapes of the representative 
mode were so. much better understood^ is one of tUe*nio8t singular 
eiiaracteristics of this singalar people^ On onlinary occasions, 
indued^ each j^alatiiiate sent its deputies to the general diet*^ but 
the nobles, as %f fearful that the power thus delegated would be 
abueed, often followed the deputies and awed them by their pre- 
sence. jAiid even this modified system of representation was very 
slowly and partially adopted, Uu^sia,^ for example^ never 
turned deputies, but a$ maby horsemen ns pleased at(<;*kKled tliis 
diet, even on ordinary occasions. On important emergencies, 
such as the one under notice, every Polish gentleinaii vindicated 
his privilege to assist in the electioiiH, and one hundred *thou!»arid 
horsemen appcai*ecl at Warsaw, as if for battto, and reiidy, 

if iicces§atyr, to support their respective candidates. by. the sword. 
The poor menial who while at home shrunk under: the whip of 
his master, now felt all thcnmportance of his privileges as a >/o6/e, 
— felt that even be was considerable enough to Be bribed;* Yet, 
jiifter all, the real power oj election was for the most part lodged 
with tl^e great landed proprialors on wliolSa the rest were dependent, 
and the object of whose suffrages the resf^vere* boustrained lo 
support. To see one of these territorial iSrds ride to the J}eld;of 
election, escorted by some tbousandn of his dependent lances, 
was us luagnificcnt but it was not less ‘nielaiicholyj how^soon 
anight these gallant warriors fall by* the hands of eaclrgthcr 1 
Most readers are aw^are that on the present occasidn. the lead- 
ing cAiididates were Charles of Lorraine, w'ho was supported by 
Austria, and Philip of Neiiburg, the cresllure'of Louis XIV. 
.All Europe* indeed pointed out the saviour Poland as the 
fittest to wear the crown; but then the choice of the one candid 
date would ensure th^' alliance of tljo emperor, the other of ttw 
French king^an advantage which no Ptasi, or native jprince 
could bring. At length (April i20, 1674) the diet opened, all 
the chivalry of Poland, and^tlie Grand Duchy being ranged Cmcter 
the ensigns of^their respective palatinates, their eyes inlt^udy^xed 
oirtbe proceedings 9f<|^*e deputies, who were seated^ ip fiiu opett 
aif, ktid whom ftiey had conslituted their representativea fintil the 
pre1imin|iries were 8ettled?-^ot for the giving of snfifiagcs% 
Many pf the^ assembled chiefs one another wij^4io friendly 

glance, and at each, scowl the sabres of their rcSpecrive followeis 
half-leaped from the scabbard. The Frei^h candidate's proposals 
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were but coldly received. The Paz, who with the Lithcianiaiis 
aiippo\tcd Charlea« being elated at this first appeaimce of sue- 
dfisi proposed tlie. eixclusijDn of « Piast as preliminary Ito the e\- 
<aminatioii of the c^aiina^of any other candidate. (The blow was 
aimed dt Sobieski, w]^b>w$9 not teturnod from army.) The 
proposal was received with itidignation by many of the Poles, 
but generally approved by the Lithuanians. As uanal^ a dispute 
arose between these, hostile people when the conqueror of Kotzini 
was announced. The shouts which rent the air ^ his approach, 
the suspension of all business in the diet while all Warsaw thronged 
around him, eager to see and bless him, were omens of his «icar 
elevation. Yet it was probably unknown to himself; for he pro- 
posed a third candidate, the, Prince of Cpnde. Instantly a great 
multitiidcl shouted a Condt but the LithuaniaUvS, and ail 
whom the perfidy of Louis had disgusted, cried a Lorraine!** 
The assembled pospolite ranged themselves into two lines, to 
fight for one or the other of these candidates, when by the address 
or the Bishop of Cracow, who exercised the functions of the 
inter-rex* bloodshed was avoided: having chaunted a psalm in 
concert virith the attendant clergy^ he ordered each palatinate to 
advance according to custom, and register the votes of its nobles. 
Instantly the two formidable lines were broken, and the assem- 
bled nation was preparing to 'approa(;)i» palatinate after palati-. 
nate, for that purpose, when the president of Russia, (the, reader 
w\ll not confound tli^ Polish provinces under that name with the 
cmpiirar'of tlie Tsars, c)f which the^rq^er name was Muscbvy,) 
Stati^las JablOuowski,huraqgiied the people in favour of o, fourth 
candidate. , Having in an eloquent speech stated his objection to 
Lorraine and Cond6 (Philip was set asjde almost bycornmoir 
co»seut)-- 7 :objectious which werq redly unansw'erable — he cried, 
“ Let a Pole reign over Poland aPiasi P* and 
God for Pofahd!** was tlie response of the fickle multitude. 
The presidenl continued : — ' 

\ have among us a man who has ten ilmeS saved the republic by 

hia head^ and arm ; who is hailqd, both by the whole world ana by our- 
scReSji^as the first and great^t of the roles. By phtcing him at our 
h^*.we shall best consecrate bis own glofy) happy ahaU we be in 
beliig able to honour by an ^ditional .title the retnainiUg days of one 
wdto devoted every' day to the intefests of the repubhe ; happier 
lecuring our own safety* by rescuing -geuiris and patriotisiu from 
the over them; and investing MUi with new energy and 

power.'”. tVq kncTw. that such a kingjfviJl maintain our natW in the 

rank 1t becanto he has hitherto maintained it in its pr^Ui ; 

elevation--^ devi||t:i^ too to whiohihe himself has raiseciit,” %FoIcs !’^ 
concluded th^ anim^ed speidier,^'^ if we here deliberate in peace on 
the election of akib^ji Inost illustrious potentates solicit our suf- 
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iVagcs ji if our power be increased^ and our liberties left to us — wbosi' is 
the glrtry } Call to mind the wonders of Slobadyssa^ Po^aicT, 

Kotzim — imperishable names I— »and choose foe. your monarch JcMibt 
SoniESKi!” . . . • 

The effect dectfical : all tho Poltsh and Lilhuamuti palati- 
nates slioutod " Long livis J£mg John III. !” The soldiery drew 
their 'swordtr^ swearing to exterminate dll who did not join the 
cry. The Paz raised what Opposition they could ; but finding the 
popular current too strong to be stemmed, they sailed with it 
Sobieski was prodaimed. Like his predecessors he 'signed the 
pacita co/iventa — a compact, however, of which the conditions 
were drawn up by the nobles, and favourable only to their order. 
Like them, too, he showet^^his bouivty to the J?tatc and armv : he 
performed ns much as any of his rivals had pro|)osccH lie re- 
di?emed the crown Jewels which had been pledged with tbft Jetvs; 
he built two fortresses to protect the frontier; 'he founded a gym- 
nasium for the education of the Polish nobles; he rkisedTand 
.su))poried several regiments dining the subsequetlt* wars with 
Turkey; and presented the whole army with several months pay. 
Whether be accepted'- tlie crown with much pividity is doubtful . 
Some writers say that he hitrigued for it with gfcat art, add that 
the address of Stanislas jj'^s concerted with him. Thfere is no 
evhleiice in support of such an assertion, but much- to oppose it. 
Thus •much, however, is cdi taiii, that nis apibitious wife left no 
means untried — ffattery, bribds, prouiisesf— to 'strengthen liis 
parly. •, . • ^ ' 

The new king was almost immediately called bn to justify the 
coniideuce reposed in him by a gallant nation. VVhj]e obtaining 
•his aceustoiiied successes over the Tartars, he was spddenly as- 
sailed by Mahomet at tlve head of an amazing, and (\'hat is more, 
a disciplined host. Ho had but 8,000 men left, and the arrival 
of supplies w^as of all things the most cdntiilgeut. lie threw 
himself into Lemberg, where he was speedily ipvH^Sted. All Po- 
land believed him lost, yet he sent for his queen and children, 
resolved, that if conquered, their hopes and bis should there lind 
a tomb. Taking advantage of a heavy fall of snow^ which high 
wind blew' ip the face of the foe, he one da;<^ issued Irom the 
fortress, led on his heroic ^and, abouting his favourite war^cry*pf 
Christ foi* evet! ai^ after a sharp conffict again routed Itbe in-, 
fidels, who ffed wmi«p>ecipitkticm bqfore this secqnd \?ceur do 
JCion. Well might ail Christendom cry a for sutli 

wonderi had never been* wrought since the heroicidays of iCrecy 
and p4>itiers. It was hoped Iwt such disastrous defeats w^ould 
deter the Moslems from opposing a captain wfio appeped as if 
raised uj) by Providence to be their sco^ge^ if not; their deslruc^ 
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tifia; but this time iheir pride was exasperated; they levied 
«^pth^V and more fomii<hiblc army, (three hundred thousand 
which confided to the Pacha of Damascus, the most 
Sfcsohite, if not the ablest of their generals. Ijjiis surname of 
Shaitan^ or the Deoil, wai» sufficieDtiy exjflress^vc (>f his renown. 
The Polish king\s forces, might reach ten thousand, yet fearful us 
were the odds, he scorned to retreat.^ Having entrenched hims<di 
between two small vUlages on the batiks of the Dniester, he sup- 
ported, during tv^'enty successive days, the most desperate ejlbrls 
of the enemy, whose formidable artillery — the same that had re- 
duced Candia — showered continued destruction into his camp. 
Wever before had his situation been so critical The bomluird- 
inent was terrific,* and was not remitted day or night; the ranks 
of the Irbies were thinned by it, no less than by the frequent 
sallies \vhich the king led to the very centre of the dense ranks Of 
the Moslem. ShaUan was utterly confounded at such superna- 
turaT resistance; it gave way to admiration of this great In ro. 
He propoiied ternrs of peace, which the Polish and Litbuauian 
iK)ble& were eager to accept, bill which Sobieski heard with rage. 

Tell your , master#'^ replied the latter, that if such proposals 
are renewed to i«e, I will hang up the "messengers!*' In an hour 
the firing locoiiimenced : — 

• Tbitf time the bombardficnt was dreadful : the batteries hiul been 
br^)ught nearer, and gjavated on high x-edoubts which overlooked the 
whole camp, The besiet^rs relaxed not night or day : the Poles^luul 
uo, plaoP of refuge but ifce ditches at,. die foot of their iutreneh- 
iiienVi, (every where besides was marked by death and conflagration :) 
during three weeks they had heard notlung of Poland, atid iu tills long 
.'tilence ever]rhope of succour had ifed. To these evils famine was now* 
added : a little wood which had sxipplicd the horses with grass and (he 
men with acorns, was exhausted ; soon th^ ammunition began t j fad, 
and what was worse than all, the most' courageous to droop, l^rom 
the distance of. a musket ^shot to the boundaries of the horizcr., the 
camp of the infidek was seen to extend pn ail sides like a huge wall. ' 
/fhe Christian camp was a prison which held out no other prospect than 
a wepulchre ; it was thinned by desertion ; and those remained 
murmured : ' Why not accept a ))eaee which, in fact, king Michael iiad 
acce^a 00 an t^casion of much less peril?' was not necessity a law 
wbii^ ibe whole world might sangtiou .w'itjhout dishonour V 
: |i|^haetFaz having opposed, in a council of wari a)! t|[xe prq)osition^ 

of thokibjg; to assui-e the safety of the army, caij^e^p to him at the hecul 
i}( a i^titiiji'd>^,b^d| expatiated on their desperate cOodition, 
quaihtl^' him with thejr resolution to masses ^Desert who will/ 

answered the * I shall remam ; the infidels must pass Vver my 
corpse beforbHbey i^acb the beait ,of the republic.’ Aftfer a phuse he 
added, * I might have conguered, now I can but die. I know who has 
filled the^soldtehi^urltb lbo<itpi^^ discouragement aitd rebellion ; it .is 
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to be expected Umt they who arrive the Ittst on the field should th^ 
first to speak of flight.* He mounted a Itor&e, and rode along the line* 

* ]My friends,’ cricil he, ‘ 1 have drawn you from vvorse 8cr&|>cs than thisi' 
Docs any one think iny head is vrctikencd with wearing a citiwii V At 
bis voice the army begins to breathe j his tranquil assurance gave hope 
even to the most dejected. —"ASWtJc/idy, tom, xi. p. 307. 

As the balls and shells fell thiek among this heroie batid^ 
Sobieski ordered them to be returned by his own guns and mor- 
tars. And reti^ned they M’cre, with iutei-est, 'I'he alacrity of 
tlie soldiers in gathering up every ball and shell as they fell^ in 
tlu'u^iiig them into the cver-active engines, aud tiashitig tlicm in 
the faces of those who had sent them> would have roused tlie 
patriotism of the most insensible, amlduspircd eien cowards with 
bravery. The 'rurks were thunder-Btru^ at seeing so brisk a 
lire all at once resumed; they doubted not that the T'aftars, 
their allies^ who occupied the left bank of the Dniester, Ipid 
sLifleicd supplies to be poured into the camp. Forty^igfit hours 
of inaction* followed. What coiiki this mean? Doubtless’ the 
IVdish monarch was planning something decisive. So thought tlie 
Moslem, and the anticipation kept them on the^alert ;|lhroughoiil 
two nights^ On the mornidg of October I4th, JiS7C, their asto- 
nishment knew no bounds i^vhcn they saw the Pole calmly issu(^ 
from his entrenchments, with his few /bUowers drawn tip for 
battle, apparently as confident of the result qs if 4^gion8 had coiiij 
passed him. They could not believe a mery ')nan would attempt 
such a thing: from that inomeut their superstition iuve.sted> him 
with .supernatural powers. The Tairtai^j exclaimed 4hat thfere 
was no use contending with the wizard-king.” ^X2\e Pacha' 
Devil was indeed superior to the weakness; but auotlK^r reason 
made him loth to prolong the contest: he knew that itadziwii 
was approaching at tltfe head of the pospojite. ^ The moment, 
therefore, he saw John give the sjgnal for battle', he* offered an 
honourable peace, which was immediaiely accepted. — Is this 
history or romanced 

But John W'ould have made no peace with the infidel had lie 
obtained the* support he solicited from the Christian pow^^rs ot 
Europe. He had long foriiy^d a plan which, t^ use Ids own 
words, would have leturnaci ^the barbarians conquest for con- 
<iuest; would luivedr^en them into the solitudes that had (piydted 
tlicm^forth on l^uropef nay, w^ould have done more exiled 
the tnoWer to its native degjeij^tS, would evenr have exterminated it, 
and re«rtoied the Byzantine empire,” 'To cany int<# effect •this 
inagnifioent design, he required no more than tUq ctj-op5ration of 
two of the powers most exposed to the inrq^Hs of the Ottomans, 
In \aiii di^ Innocent Xf. invite' Europe to unite widi ^ a prince 
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vclio fpr thirty years had been the bulwark of the (jimstian re- 
publfh — the brazen wall against which all the efforts of the bar- 
mrians had failed;” a priuce‘** whose holy trophies adorned the 
‘vaullfd roofs of*the .Vaticati;” "the lieutenant of the God of 
, jhlosts»> whose arm was predestined not cfnly to Iwar the sceptre, 
but to break the heathen yoke under ;Lvhich nations groaned/^ 

During the following few years, while the Polish hero was 
supposed to be slumbering under the laurel wreath, his very 
existence was embittered by constant and unav^dablc anguish. 
On one side, the intrigues of bis wife, a Frenchwoman by birth, 
and like all French wonicti loo desirous of power to hesitate at 
the means by which it might he obtained; on the other, the 
turbulent conduct of sonic ^ nobles, who by their fatal velos auda- 
ciously cflssolved every diet disposed to redress the crying grievances 
ot thd' nation, and thereby reduced the aiithoritv of this, patriotic 
king to a vain name, occasioned him vexations enough. Uxorioics 
beyond all example in one of his character; blind to the iiiip(‘r- 
fections-— we might say the vices — of a w^oman, whose unprincipled 
ambition plunged the whole machine of government into confu- 
sion, he ofl^ered jbut a feeble opposition to her wily intrigues, she 
contrived to wial^ what little power the constitution allowed him. 
Then Kis disputes with tlie senators .who w’crc secretly iu the iu- 
.terest ‘of either Fiance ^pr Austria, aiul who disputed still more 
iicrccly with 'caoli^ther, sometimes' so far* as to forgetbis pre- 
sence, and to ilraw tlie sword oh each other on the very steps of 
the throne— made his indeed a crown of thorns ! 

of this’iliore hereaflPi\ We must now^ proceed to the most 
glorious cr»och in this 'heroes life.. 

Ill* 168.3, the Turks, after seven years* , preparation, put into 
motion the most formidable army which Europe had seen for sonic 
lime. Whither was its destination? Not Poland, because through- 
out their vast empire there was not a soul wliidt quailed not at 
the bare meirtipn of tlie wizWd king;*’ and because aif envoy 
from Mahomet had arrived to assure that King of the Sultanas 
fiiendsbip* The infamous Xuois well knew — he who had stirred 
up t|ig Sultan to an externklnattng war on the Empire*. Nay more, 
^ to prevent So^ieski from affording any assisttmCe to Leopold, he 
by nls gold fohiented a conspiracy Hitnong tlie leading Poles, the 
ob|«ct; •pfVhicbwas to dethrone if not assassinate that bero^ whose 
single ar|^; be' dreaded (nore than the resistance of all Austria. 
Fortunately the victim detected tiff? hjellish plot Iby ihtercep^lfing ,a 
letter from ^le French ambassador {oXouis. He hastqpea to the 
diet, and^adibe correspondence, which impUcatedaiot aiew ubo 
were, present ; ' yet with, the magnanimity of his 'diaracter, he ex- 
pressed his^ coiivictio)^ that the whole was a gross fabrication. 
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“ But/’ added llic politic king, who had resolved to es])oiisf‘ the . 
cause of Leopold, or rather that of Chris lendoin, “ convliici: the 
world also that it is an imposture; declare war against iKc in- ‘ 
tide! !” The dij^ lijiten|d with indignant wonder, and tlic decla- 
ration was \oted almost ununituousi^Y, by none more zealously than 
th().s(; w'hose names were thus alarukiiigty comprotuisefl. 

, Jn the mean time the Turkish vizir and genci alissinu), Kaia 
Mn^iapha, svveut the llnngarian plains with ainaziug rapidity, 
'riu; politicians who, like Leopold, expected that he would contjue 
his o[|^rations to that kingdom, were in utter consternation when 
they found that instead of wasting his time in the siege of petty 
fortresses, he poured his vast hordes ov/n* the Auiftriau dominions, 
and approached the capital. The dastardly LeopoKl fled with a 
train of arch-duchess(;s, leaving the Duke of Lorraine (the same 
who had contested the Polish crowai with Sobicski) to defend bis 
states, and Staliremberg his capital. On the. ioib of July that 
capital was first invested. Europe; was in consternatibii ; lioine 
trembled for herself, and well she might, for the instructions. o£ the 
vizir involved her utter destruction. The Pope coiitii\ually des- 
j»atched couriers to press tlie4uarch of Sobicski. The Emperor, 
the Duke of Lorraine, and alUtlic German princes "solicitca him 
b) <laily messengers to do <^ltce for Europe what for thirty^'cars 
lie had done for Ids (^vvn country — to sAe it from the Moslenc 
yoke, Ife was not iimttcutive to •the call>'*B&Wic eucouiitered 
even inorc than llie usual dificulty in Icvyitijf and equipping. Iii«' 
(loops. With the subsidies lie recci\e^l from the Pope, and Iris 
own levcimcs he :tt length assembled at Cracdw nil army 4 (>,000 ' 
string. Vet nut the vizir, nor Leopohl, nor Euroj>e, \C'erc sure 
lliiit Ac would inarch. II is dissatisfaction with the Lunfcijor, who 
had ever* been bis bitter piiemy; and the dislike which as a Pole 
lie must n^urally feel towards Austria, were considered moie tlian 
sufficient to keep him far from the field. IJqt^thc Cliristian 
^triumphed o\er the Pole; he warrefl in good eai’ne.st fur the ilo- 
Teiiceof the faith; nor, as a hero, could Ue be suiiposcd insensiWo* 
to the ininiortal glory of being the deliverer of Europe, liut^thc 
“'iegc was prosecuted vvilli vigour, and deputies from Silesia, Mo^ 
lavia, and Austria again arrived^Vit Cracow to implore the speedy 
j»i(l of his own arm, which theyV‘stceiued of more vakie thirti^Osts. 
i'hc minister of tTie Entperor and l3ie papal nuncio fell aj his feet, 
<iubr5K:kig his knees like tCe humblest suppliant iA‘opold offered 
h> guarantee the crowui to hiS^tfh James, to befitmv on that printie 
the hand of lin arch-duchess, and to tedc to him and his h^irs the 
kingdom of Hungary, if he would recover it from ifie infidel, and 
r-ave Vienna. (Ilow these. promises were fulfilled we shall soon 
perceive.) He marched, and Europe breathed. 

VOL. VIl. NO. XJV. • 
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TKe cain|)aign of Vienna has been too ofteu celebrated by his- 
torians and poets to be related here. We can allude only to such 
^ particulars i*espc.cting it as- are less known, or we should rather 
say, scaJcely known at all; «)d these ipust^reli^e exclusively to 
Subieski* They are derived . from the recently published letters 
of the herd. Thei^ letters are interesting, not merely as con- 
taining an accurate account of the campaign, but as exhibitiug 
tlic inmost . thoughts of a great king, cloth^ in the utmost 
simplicity of language, yet possessing cousideralSle merit as com- 
positions. By most of our readers the extracts we proceed to 
make from them will be deemed by far the most interesting por- 
tion of this article, Tliey are indeed admirable for the chivaliic 
toni^, tliL det'p piety, the originality, the patriotism, and the playful 
fancy of the writer. 

At Hdilbruun^ the King was met by the Duke of Lorraine, 
wfioni bo thus describes : — 

has the height of Prince Ratlliwil, the features of Chetmaki, and 
is about the same age; bis nose is very aquiline, just like a parrot's beak. 
He is deeply marked with the small-pox, and his face has more down on 
it tlmn the thistle ^ bis uniform is grey ,< without ornament, except some 
Ince biAtoiis ; If is hat lias no plume ^ his boots are yellow, or rather were 
three ^nonths ago; his war horse is toldfable, but the bridle, saddle, and 
indeed the whole haruess^are very me^p) and much the wbrse for wear. 

fur all this, ^a4iftv,*not a vulgar appearance; be looks the gentleman, 
pr even the man of (Ustfnetion.** — " lie wears a mean ligbt-colourjed wig; 
in short, be cai;cs very little about his appearance; but I shall agree with 
In'itf '^ery Well, be is deserving of a higher destiny/' 

The ¥wo captains having concerted their plan of operaticgis, 
•lolm encamped oo,thc Danube, where he was joined by the im- 
jiei iul forces, auci by the dower of tbe Qermaii mvalry. was 
saluted by them with unbounded acciamations ; tlie'^sovt^reign 
princes of die empire, wIjO would have scorned. to obey m equal, 
were eager U> receive the .orders of so rcnoWlicd a warrior. His 
i^exultation was extreme to find himself at the head of 70,000 mcn,^ 
ImviiHg never before commanded half so many;, with these he 
tbdugbt himself a match not only for the 300^000 Turks and 
Tartars, but Tor the w^hole infide^world. Tbe appearance of the 
IrouPS ^00 pleased him, Wc Auy apply to^theae Germans/' 
what ufib s^ of horses*-^tli^4o nof know their own 
sirdugtli/^ Both ti|ey and his civn forces had need of«ati«ugth 
u{|d twtijbj; besides. After the hsllrsnssifig passage of the Danu^, 
tbe Cldemberg, a chain of sthep, abrupt, rugged* mountains, 
abounding wilh,. gorges and precipiced, and imrrouT pathways 
obstructea with, rodks and ti'ees, ted. to be snrdiounted. The 
asc^t occupied three da^s; what witli the Ikbour aocompanying 
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and the scarcity of provij>ioiis» he .declarerl Jthtit he and his 
^followers were so wasted that any one of them 6 id fau‘ to outstrip • 
tliik doer. But he hud other toik^. which few liesidks hiaistdf c 6 iild 
have sustained. 

‘‘ Continual harangues, my interviews with the Bake of liori^ine and 
uUu.‘i chiefs, innumerable orders iq be given, prevent me not only from 
wntiiig, but fmai taking food and rest. These duties become ilie more 
frc(|iicnt, iiow^ 'lhati^ncnna is at the last extremity^ and that a distance of 
four miles only separates us from the enemy. Add tiie ceremonial of 
the iutqrviews, the difficulties arising from etiipicttc about one thing and 
another— as who shall march jfirst or last 3 wlio shall have the right, who 
the left; then coinc councils without end, delays, ind^'isions ; and all 
this not only wastes time, but breeds misunderstanding. Besides, nnm-^ 
bei*!? of princes arrive day and night fix)rn alfparts of Europe ; then fiicrc 
arc the counts and knights of so many different nations — all £bcse ivill 
sec me, and take up my time/* ' * * 

Ho omits to iiieiition another lask» which was more imperative 
lliau all the rest; he was forced to write innumerable letters^by 
night too, for be had no leisure by day — to his tyi^timicalquccii, 
who.. so far from consulting feis repose, insisted 811 being ac- 
quainted with every thing thu^j<iappened from bis owni pen, and 
daily torinenfod him, not only with new i|pinaiids, but witff re- 
proaches when. a.s was often ths^casc, they wem exorbitant to 
be fulfilled* Yet how tenderly does* he exposydat^ with her:* — 

1 i^st complain of you, iJb* yourself, my dear •Inbemparable 
Maricttc. How comes it that you have no bffttcr'Opinion of me 'after all 
the prqofs of teuderhoss I have given you? Arc you serious hf saying 
that ml do nut read your letters ? Can you believe it whei^ hi fact, 
amidst ail my cares and anxieties, I read every one of them three times- 
at least — the first, when the)( arrive ; tire second, when lj*etirc to rest 
or am disengaged; the third, when 1 sit down to answer tbem^* All this 
cnumeratiiip of the years of our union, the intgoiber of ojir dnldren, &c. 
jihoidd have had no place cither in your letter or your head* H I do not 
ifiways write so at length as yon wish, is it not possible, iriy dear, i 

-to account for my bas^ without the help of Injurious sunuises } The 
champions of Eufope and Asis\ are but a few miles distant from each 
other. I have every thing to inspect, even to the slightest fletails.*^ , 

Nay he forgete his own luibqiiailetl toiU and narcs lu^hitr ' 
anxiety for this moSt ttni^asonablt of women. In the ve^y^saine , 
letter (vrjVeti fong before tBe dawn of Septeimlier 5,) he says— V 

I bemcb you my love, for ray sake do not4i>e so early — >fhafc ecm/ 
ktitutiion could *bear it ? Could any one’S especially whoj«ttrc»*fiii rtet 
so late ns you ? 7ou wjU afflict me greatly if you do not Ihtep to my 
request; you will deprive me o£ Iran^ttilUty; you impair my health, 
and tvbat is moifh woiise, you will injure your — ^you who arc li^ 

onlv consolation hi this workL As to our mutual affection, let uil try in 
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.whicli of the tvvo. it will .soonest cool. If my age is not; one of ardour, 
iny lioart and soul we young as ever. Did we not agree, my love, that 
* i/oin\iurn would oomle dext^tbat you would have to become the wooer? 
Have ybii kept your promise^ my aarling? ,JDo ppt a^ddle me with your 
own faults; on the cqntraryj prove to me by words, letter, and above 
all, truly prove to me that you will cbtA-isb a constant attachment tor 

J f'our faithful and dev^'d Celadon, wjio is now compelled to finish his 
etter in rapturously .saluting bis amiable and well beloved Mariette/' 

Wlio would suppo.se such a letter written by a husband of fifty 
to a wife of fifty '/ o 

On the morning of September 11, the allied army reached the 
summit of the '^Calemberg, from which the Austrian capital and 
the wide-spread gilded tents of the Moslems formed a magnifuient 
j)rospecf— the latter as terrific magnificent. Great was the 
a.stonibhment of Kara Mustapha to behold heights which he had 
t:unfidently deemed inaccessible, glittering with Polish lances. 
He did not then know that the wizard King” was there, hut the 
unwelcome intelligence was soon conveyed to him. Like a pru- 
dept man, however, he concealed the fact, and like a brave one 
he m^dc his dispositions for battle.* Sobieski did the same; but 
lie wa,s at first iucomirioded with a^l\erce wind which blew directly 
ill the face of hi.s followers. Our horsemen/' spid he, " can 
-licarcely keep du* saddle; one might fancy the aerial pow'crs let 
loo.se against ills; this may well be, for tlu^ vizir is reputed a great 
' iiiagiciau/! The windj how’cver, ,fejl, as if the elcmcttiHi were 
willing to siisprend their .own conflict ^ behold the fiercer one of 
minu * u. ’ 

^epU^niber the J'ith is a day w^hich ought to he annually esm- 
inemoruted by Christian Europe. Having heard mas.s and com- 
iniiuicatcd — a pious practice which he«iiever neglected hen any 
groat struggle w'as impending — the King deacended the monntuin 
to encouuu'k* ^Ive dense hiosts of the MoH^lems on the plains below. 
;The shouts of the Christian army bore to tlie infidels the dreadec^ 
^ pame of Sobieski! The^latter were driven to their entrenchments . 
at|ejr some tinu?. On couteimplatiiig these works, he deemed them 
too lilrong ayd too formidably defended to be fm'Ced. Five o’clock 
had sounded, and he bad giyen up for the day all hope of 
wb p’and struggle^ when the provoking cpmposipre of Kara Mus- 
: liipha,,wiioiii lie espied in a splendid tranquilly taking coffee 
his tw o sons, rpnSed him to*such a pitch that he iiistantiy gave 
Ordei^ fos.; a genera) asIhuU. It was made siimiltaneoiisly on the 
witigs and* c^titre. " He made towards the pacha’s bearing 
down al^ oiipositibn, and repeating with a J[Qud voice, /Vo// nobis, 
ftoit ttobh, Vomine^Jix^cUiium, sed nomini i^io da gloriam ! He 
wup soon yfecognised Ay Tartar and Cossack, who had so* often 
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beheld himHiIazing in the van of the Polish chivalry; they drew 
back, while his name rapidly passed from <ptie j^^xtremity €> the 
« other of the Ottoman lines, to toe dianmy of tho^a.^ljo had refused 
to believe him present. Allah said khan, but 

the wizard is \|jith ^hei|^ sure enough!^'* At Uiat Hioitient the 
hussars, raising their national cry of God for Poland!** cleared 
a ditch which would loifg h*ave arrested the iiifantr/, aiid da&hed 
into the deep ranks of the enemy. They were a gallant band ; 
their appearance almost justified the saying of one af Uieir kings 
— that if the itself were to fall, they would bear it up pii the 
poiuUof their lances.” The shock was rude, and for some minutes 
dreadful ; but the valour of the Poles, still more the reputation of 
the leader, and more than all, the fingpr of God,irouted these im- 
mense hosts; they gave way on every side, the khan was bofiie along 
witli the stream to the tent of the now’ despairing vizir.* ''*Can!st 
not thou liel]) me?” said Kara Mustnpha to the braVe Tartar, 
“ then 1 am lost indeed !” Tlie Polish king is ihere r'iepfied 
the other; ** 1 know him well V J^id I not tell thee that all ^'e 
had to do was to get away as quick as possible?*’ Still the; vizir 
attempted to make a stand ; in vain, — as well might he. have essayed 
to .stem the ocean tide. Widi tears in his eyes* lie embraced his 
sous, and followed the uq^vcrsal example-^of flight. lEurope 
was saved! . Let some extr|i(ts from the conqueror’s letter the 
occasion describe the rest • • 

^ ‘‘ Frm the Vizir e Ten^ Midnight, Sept. 13. 

‘‘ Only joy of my soul, cbaAaing and well-beloved ^ariettc !*** . 

God be for ever praised! He has giVen -ojir nation the* victmy-«-a 
irriimph such as past ages have never beheld. All the artillery/ fhe whole 
cjflnp of the Mussulmans, with infinite riches, are become our prey. The 
approaches towards the city, the fields around us, arc covered* with the 
dead infldgls, and the survivors flee in consternation. Eveiy moment our 
men bring in camels, mules, and sheep which belonged to-the cn^y, 
besides « multitude of prisoners. We have, also a great •nujiiber of' de- 
serters, mostly I'enegades, well equipped and mountecl.* The victory has 
becu so sudden, find extraordinary, that both in the city and our cainji, 
the alarm did jiiot all at once subside, eveiy instant the enemy’s return 
was dreaded. In powder and ammunition be has left us the valu<f <of a 
million florins. • *. 

This very night I have witnGs:se*cl a spectacle which I had long deribtd 
to see. Our baggage t%u’n ijet fire to the powder in several 
explosion rfesembied the jai^mcut diw, but uo was hurt.; Ot|. this 
occa^dlfl remarked bow cloiiito - aVb formed in •the atmosphere.. 
vittt all, it is a bad job t there is*above a million lost. . . .. >. -‘'ff 

^ JL-, ^ 

* Tlie unifonn conimen^meut of all the Jklpg's letters to ’the qaeCU^ witii;oi|iis »»ngl< 

exception. > - 
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* The vizir in his flight has abandoned every things all bat his horse 
and flk e dress he vvenre. I am his heir j the greater portion of his riches 
is become mine. 

^ ‘'As I advanced Wi|th the first line, driving the vizir before me, I met 
one oi‘ hi$ doipestifet^ who ooncliicted me to his privatej^ents \ they occupy 
a space equal in extent to Warsaw or Lcopo*]. 1 havt obtained all the 
decorations and ensigns . usually borne .before him. As to the great 
standard of Mal^met which his sovereign had confided to him, 1 liave 
sent it to the Holy Father by TalcntL ' Wc Lave also rich tents, superb 
equipages,. aivl a thousand fanciful things equally fine and valuable, f 
have not yet seen every thing, but xvhat 1 have seen is beyond compa- 
rison superior to what wc found at Kotzini. Here are four or five 
quivers, mounted with rubies and sapphires, which alone arc worth many 
thousands of duepts. So, my life, you caniiot say to me what i'artar 
women sry to their husbands Who return without Imoty — “ 'i'hou art no 
warrior, for thou hast brought me nothing; none but the foremost in 
battle ever gain any thing.'* 

After speaking of other trophies, for the detail of which we 

cannot afford room, he continnes-r 

• 

^ visited the capital ^ it could not have held out more 
than five days longer, llie imperial palace is full of holes made by the 
balls*^ these' imri|cn8C bastions^ full of crevices and half-fallen in, fook 
frightful. ‘ rt .. 

“All the troops (imperial) have doR'Jtbpir duty well ; they ascribe 
* the victory to Odd and U8.« 'I’hc moment Hhc enemy gave way (and the 
ol’icf struggle w'as“wJ\CTc I stationed myself, opimsite the \i 2 ii>,) all the 
cavalry of their army rpde up to me at the right vving, the centre and 
Idft having jittle to do ; among these the Fleeter of Ilavarta, the 

Prince of WalUeck, &c. They embraced me, kissed my check the 
^generals c^juted my hands and feet j soldiers and officers, on foot . and 
horseback/ exclaimed, Ah ! unser brave Kwiigf (Ah, our brave KiiigJ) 

All obeyed 'juc even better than my own soldiers The name of 

saviour, as well as embraces, has been given^me. I have bee?)> in two 
churches wl 4 !re t^ie people kissed my hands, feet, clothes ; A;ber8, at a 
greater distance cried out — * Let us kiss your victorious bands!' ^ 

" To-day wc follow up the pursuit into Hungary j the electors say they 
wffl accompxny Uic." 

Sopie other circumstances omitted by the royal scribe accom- 
panted 'liis entry into Vieuna. Amidst *t{ie acclamations of the 
countless tfaoukands who thus bailed their saviour, not a few con^ 
trailed ^tnin with the despicable poltroon who )iad abandoned 
tbem, iifid could not avoid exclaiming, notthiaowrking!’’ 

They followed him iqto the church of the Augmstifiesi where, as 
the Clergy w^re not iinmedialely in attdiidaitce, he himself cdiauitlad 
the T0 ikjim* iSbpnly afterwavds' the same service was peHornied 
in the cathedral t the King was present, bis feme prostrate on the 
steps of the altar. TYieu it was that a priest, adapting the words 
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of the Gospel to the hero, read aloud, " H'h.ei'e was & man Cept 
Iroin God whose naaie was JOHN t" 'llie effect w^s eli^rical 
, on the assembled audience;- l^re wassuhiimitf ip tb^ application, 
it is impossible to describe the trauspffi^ of tte Christian, 
world when thewesuU of the campaign was hnehira. .Protestants 
as well as Roumn Catholics caughl; the endthsiasm; every pulpit, 
“ at Mentz as at Venice. *in' England as in Spaiiw” resoiiiwd 
with the praises of the illustrious victor,^ At Rome tlie rejoicuigs 
continued a whole month. Inuocetit XI. bathed in tears of ^ra* 
titude and joy> remained for hours prostrate before a crucilia. 
The jstandard of tlie prophet was triumphantly borne from church 
to church, from couveut to convent, as the most undoubted signal 
of the favour of God towards bis people, and t^e success, of his 
lieutenant. * ^ 

lint what was the reward the deliverer of the empire raceiwd 
at the bands of Leopold ? . ' - . . 

The reader’s heart would be sickened quite as much as Ims in- 
dignation raised, were he to .peruse the accounts given by die 
writers of the period, of the base ingratitude of the Austrian 
towards one who, at a great personal sacriticc, bad preserved the 
cipwn on his head. He di;j not fulfil any one pf his pledges ; 
there was no arch-ducbes^c^ prince Jamed; no longer any iiiteii- 
tioii of guaranteeing the l^lish throne to him, or of ceding Hun- 
gary. But this is not the*u(,or8t; whenscompeljed, for decency’s’ 
sake, to* make his acknowledgements to his yuveserves in person, iki} 
insulted rather than thanked him. Worse than all, he even {cfused 
to supply the Polish army*tvith provistohs or l)<^st9 of bdrden, 
though the King was going to fight Im battles in Hungaj^y. .Thq,. 
syme baseness was continued to die very close of tlidJLampaign. 
But ingratitude, quite as much as hypocrisy, has ever cha’racterized 
the house of Austria; qnd of that detestable bouse the -most de- 
tested idSmber is Leopold. • . 

Wcwcanndt follow this greatest of heroes tliroughjAs Hungarian 
campaign. aWe can only observe tliat the couiil^ was conquered 
for the Emperor; that though Sobieski sustained a momentary 
check from a new army of the infidels at Strigonia, October 7th, 
yet at the same place, five days afterwards, he gained over ijmin a 
victory, which he truly called ".greater than even that of Vienna,-” 
“ Thanks be to God!” j^adilated he piously, “ H*JOgar^ls.^'ee 
at last from the infidA y^e after two centurbs of bonch^f^’ 
impatience of bis nobles to return to tWbir^ fire-sides ‘cbnstimpi^ 
hira^ very much to his radftifitation, to return witji tlgnU,, > i-' 
vWbat bust strike the reader mosl deeply in coutemi^t^g the 
results of this* astonishing campaign, is the fact .that fi^oni.its close 
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Turkey teamed seriausly to disquiet the central powers of Europe. 
She As longer dreamed of extending her conquests : her only care 
thenceforward wasjto act on the drfensivc^ — to preserve, if pos- 
,sible, the integrity df her actual doiniiiions. To this great prince 
had providence rmrved the glorious task of .plaang bounds to 
the previously incessant progress of Islaiiiism in Europe. When 
the torrent threatened to overwhelm the Christian nations; — when 
from Portugal to Muscovy all , was breathless apprcheiisioii ; — 
when the Pope himself, like bis predecessors of old, trembled lest 
the Eternal City should become the prey of an enemy more 
ferocious than Goth or Hun; — Sobieski fearlessly stepped forth, 
and amidst the blessings of countless millions, erectc^d the bul- 
wark of Christia^i freedom. From that moment the torrent begun 
qiiii^tly tr sink into its native channel. Not that the Osmuiilis 
iiifade MO aft'ort to recover some of the [lungarian fortresses they 
had lost ; not that the l^olish king no more took the field against 
tlieuh— for twice or thrice in the decline of his life he again 
marched at the head of his lances;, but they never again met him 
with confidence in their own strength, nor consequently without 
defeat. Generally they did not wait for his onset, but fied long 
before he could reach them. 

AUltsion has beford been made to the troubled spirit of the 
Polish king— ^troubled by the turbulence and treason of his nobles. 

' The fatal mio continuec' to be his bane ; — nay, as if the glory he 
had acquired was tomgreat to be enjoyed iminixed by any human 
heingi, hii^: cares weiv: increased tenfold after the campaign of 
Vienna^ Ei tlie, wretched constitutidn of the Poles, it wa^ not 
enough when tWM) parties disagreed on any great measure 
the less successful should confederate — that is, erect the standard 
of civil war : an^ individual gentleman y how'ever poor, had the 
power of annulling by his simple veto atiy^ decree he pleased, even 
when approved’ by every other member of diet — tluauiinity, 

without a single dissentient voice, being as necessary to tb^. pass- 
ing of such a Qdcree, as to finding a verdict byoiiir jury. Iti 
peither case does the absurdity require exposure. There was, to 
he sut:e, a remedy for the evi), and a precious one itwa^. if the 
’dissentient member were poor,.. might be bribed to withdraw 
his/pjk^itioh^ .and if this gehbrally successful argument were 
ihe<foc(UaI, he might be reidoved by assassination. Not 
. '^Ire^eivtly, wheri the courajgeoiis dissidem: lanced his veto, and 
jbf&te ,to\qui^ indigoaot assembly, he was cut •down 
; his horses. ^^2ut a more common case 

waa^^t^a^he i^ho tiuis daringly pul a negative on the {^oceediags 
of s^jple^dij^ had to screen him 
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from the consequences, or at least rich enough to Secure fiipi u 
competency iti some neighboitriag, country, until the (hulire of*^ 
vengeance was allayed by time. 

The mortifications sustained by the king on tiius seeing hjs 
most patrioticiHieasures fpr the good of Polaiid i:tetitraJizetl, were 
not the worst^ivil ; hlfc very person, no less than his dignity, was 
subject to continual insults. One called him a tyrant, even on 
his throne \ another told him he had reigned long enough; a Paz 
invited him to descend and fight a duck True it is that the sober 
poilioB of iRe members, who were by far the most numerous, 
esDoused the cause of their outraged rtiier, and compelled the 
audacious traitors to apologise ; but could that poor saiisfaction 
heal the wounds of offended majesty, or make him hopeful of a 
republic whose bosom was lacerated by such uisgracc^ul scenes ? 
in vain did he beseech, expostulate, remonstrate, jtltreateiii^ in 
vain did he exhibit the true picture of the r|iin such dissensions 
iruist bring on the country. What can be more dignified os affect- ' 
ing than his address, delivered with much difficulty, at the close 
of a stormy diet, (16^8,) in reply to tiie accusations of despot, 
destroi/er of liberly, traitor, Slc. which a few of the mbi^ violent * 
inembers abundantly appHed to him ? how pro{j>hetic its tone ! 

** lie ^vas well acqiiain(||d avith the buman^eart wbo said/that minor 
sorrows will speak out, wmfe great ones are mute. The w}iole world 
will marvel in contempl|liii^us and our councils. ^ Even nature herself 
must Rc seized with astonishment; .that alhbqjuntifiil parent hasendawed 
expry living thing with the instinct of self-pxpservaiion, and given to the 
vilest creatures arms for iMr own defence; but are^the dhly b^ugs 
oif earth which turn these arms against. oursel\Vs. This instinct is 
wrested from us — not by any superior power, or inevitable destiny — ^but 
• by a voluntary delirium, by our passions, by our eagerness to destroy 
one another. Wbat one day will be the melancholy siirpt^ine of posterity 
to see^at, while elevated to such a height of glory, while the Polish 
name mied the whole earth, we liavc ^iffei^ed our* country to fall into 
tbe«gulf of ruin? — to fall, alas! for ever! For mfself, 1 may from 
time to time have. gained her battles, but 1 am poWSrless to save her. I 
can do no more than leave the future of niy beloved land —not to destiny, 
for 1 am A pbristian — but to God, the High and Mighty. 

True, it has been, said — and the saying has been addressed to 
mysdf— that there was a remedy' for the evils of tlu^ repiibUc| .that the* 
king should not be the clestroydV, but the restm-er of the pubue*t)h€rty. 
Has he then destre^d it? Senators, that holy liberty it) I -Was 

born and nurtured is gue^nteed by my o^thi, and 1 am, ,i)pCa jn^ to 
d 9 thTnit perjurjf? To maintain^t xm been thk labour of niy fife ; 
£mm mv infancy the blo^of^all my ^thcc has inspired ine wit]^ ;liicVdtibn 
lb it. him who doubts the £aati> go visit the tqmbsofjisjf dneestors; 
let him folloV tke^path by which«Uiey have w/rlcoiDied me on to immor-. 
tality. Tbe^ Ukm wi|ji tell him the way toithe cohntfy of the Tartars^ 
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Hnd,tllk Wailftchian deserts. From tbo bowels of tbe earlb^ from be- 
neath cold inarbie^' he will heiw a voice dying — ' Learn of me how 
noble and sweet it is to die for mie's c^UQtry I* 1 might also invoke the 
momoryof myfathmv^ho H^ four tlinas elequd tp preside in this 
sirictuasy of our who deserved the jdorioms ke obtained — 

that of the bulwark liberty. Believe me ml thi^^f^lbufLlti^ eloquence 
would be better employed against those vyho> by their disoi^ers, call 
down on oiir nitfive land the teiTiblc denunciation of tbe prophet, which, 
alas ! even now 1 hear sounded above oifr heads — * Yet fatty days and 
Nineoeh shall he jpo more l 

Your illnstrious highnesses know that I am no belicirer in auguries ; 
1 do not seek after oracles \ 1 place no reliance on dreams. It is not 
from auguries, but from faith, 1 learn that the decrees of Providence 
cannot fail of accomplishment. Ulie power and justice of Him by whom 
tiie iinivcrs^ is governed, regulUte the destiny of states : where even 
during the lifetime of tbe prince crime is attempted with impunity — 
n\'iicre aliar is. raised against altar, and strange gods followed under the 
■very eye of the true onfe — there the vengeance of the Highest has already 
begun its Work.*' 

The iiionarcb ended his speeoiii (it will be found too rhetorical, 
but the fault is certainly not his, but the historian ZSiuski’s,) by 
asserting his * uufpigned respect for Polish liberty, and his lirni 
resolution* to niaintaiii if iiniiupaired. •His words deeply affected 
the sonatprs, but tlic impression was shtflrt-lived ; ere long he w^as 
doomed to undergo the same mortifications from the same quar- 
torsv He found royalty tin such a country too heavy a load for an 
old tnan to bear; he ordered his chancellor to prepare the act' of 
abdication. Irnstaqtly the 'voice of faction was hashed ; all 
lai|d, not excepting his vefy enemies, prayed him to •remain at his 
post. Alt ibnred that if he retired from public lire, there would 
indeed be au end to the existence of the republic. After a short 
struggle betVyeeii bis inclination and his sobpr judgment, he sub- 
inilted to the unanimous wish of the people (. for wiffi him 
patriotism was Second only to religion. « 

The lot of Soble^ki iii this life was doomed to be as unhappy 
as it,was splendid*. These everlasting contentions of his nobles 
he might have borne — with pain indeed, but at the same time 
.with religpatioii — ^had be be^ii blessed with domestic felicity. 
But his family o<!N:;aSioued him everw greater pangs thaw his diet 
His mtrigupd more cdminally tRan ever; his second son, 
Alexandej^t at her instigation* laboured to* ^lidbate tbe hwrts of 
the.vPoles from His older "brother, JPrince 'James; that pn^thc 
death the king the crpwn might fifil tff him { then the hatred 
betweaii tbn^etd^ $ou aod the; mother, and between the*daugh« 
.tef*in-lalw alid the everlai^r^ '^barrels that 

ensued ]h*om mese^ fr uit6il sources, to tfaeoScalNm the court 
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and natian, made tlie old man’s life as. painful a'V bis ifrown. 
Sick of the court, he Ded into the foresM, or wandered jSl(>m one" 
castle to another, or pitched hia tent where^r it beantifhl valley,, 
picturesque landscapes, the mountain toirept^ W natural 
object attra^d l|ia attention* Sick too of me vi^Ofldi^ hdiought 
for consolation in reugion and philosophy. With his intimate, 
fnciids he discoursed oii^the nature of the soiil^ithe justices of 
lieuven, tlie wonders of usiotlier life more mysterious even than 
this — of a life dreaded yet aft'ordiiig hope eteraal^ and too easily 
obtained by the cares and sorrows of a day. There might besomo«> 
thipg of pedantry in his manner, but he was sincerely attached to 
letU^j's. He not only cultivated them with assiduity himself, but 
recommended the study of them to others, an<^ nalronized al|;who 
excelled in them. Under Ins Veign, distracted as it# was, more 
books issued from the Polish press*thau during the two 4'.entarie.s 
pre ceding^ He was no mean poet, and his example* produced u 
host, if not of good poets, of versifiers; and the diffusion* among' 
a fierce ignorant people evon a t(is(e for jiterature was some- 
thing. The sciences also, astrpporny especially, w'ore cultivated 
with ardou^ . . * * 

j\t length the end of this great man approac]ied.* Theiinme^ 
diale cause of his de^i.is wrapt in inyslery. He* had been 
recommended to take a iKA)hg dose of mercury (his iiifir|pities for 
some tiiiic had been neither few nor light) ; \vas it too strong for 
his constitution to support : »So at least^tlioiighUHome-r-so even 
b» appeared to suspect. If a deed of dwkness was aciH|illy cpm«i 
m{|tted, the veil which coVers it will noi be raiigt!ik tiT this life; the 

S n petrators and their motives are icnovCn only to the Omniscient. 

t the queen’s entreaty, the prelate Zaluski visiteU'Tiiin on his 
deathbed, to recommend him to make his will, Bishop,” he 
replkid, 1 am surprised that a man of your sense sljould argue 
thus. ''Can you expect any good thing from ^\ie times wv. live 
in? •'Look at the inundation of vice, tlic contagion of folly, and 
tell me v^etber you seriously believe our last Wishes will be re- 
garded* Unhappy monarch! while^ living, our commands^are 
disobeyed ;«-"dead, will they be listened to more readily?*^ 

"On Corpas Christi'day/' says Zalnski— a clay which singularly* 
enough was the one also of hw birth and election-^" he accepted the 
sacrifice of dying; more willingly than tw&n iy^thrcc .years preeeding be 
had nccepted ttmt offeEj|mng/’ " On that soicitni dHy,,^w!tl^t a fimr- 
nansJie laid dovan his We and qown in eiTchafige for ati^tbl^ . IjifCj; and, 
as*l most firmly believe, f^ai^ber crown,” * . . \w , . 

{t is^me consolation to find4ltat liis last ilkipss Jura^pt the 
Pola^ to a iibi^.of the blessing they were abt>qt lose. AH . 
Warsaw floi^^^'^lb^ohiirch to celebralO ihedottbi^ anniversary 
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of lasViirth aVid acces8ian*^Httlc dr^aming^ however^ that his lust 
' hour come — and to pray God for his restoration to health. 

When informed of the drcuinstance^ lie was affected, but be had 
119 w'ish that their prater should be granted. The moment be 
expired; the sun haa disappeared below the h^rizoji^ and a tem- 
pest arose, so sudden, so extraordinary, so fearful, tliat an eye 
witness could not ffnd words to describe it. 

With this Atlas,** adds the goo<l rhetorical bishop, in my eyes at 
least — may 1 proye a false prophet !-^tbe republic itself has fallen. Thus 
wc seem not so much to have lost him, as to have descehded witfi him 
to the tomb. He wore the crown so as to confer more lustre on ;thc 
regal dignity than be rcceived from it. It might be truly said that our 
country and our glory lie in tlic same sepulchre with him. At least I 
have but too much rehson to fcai' oui* power has passed away for ever. 
The j^rief at this mournful intelligence is universal. The inhabitants 
weep as \Ley. accost one another in the street; those who are less 
affected arc not less frightened at the fate reserved for us. What grief 
was ever iii6re natural } Fie was perhaps the first king under whose 
reign* not one drop of blood was shed in ivnaration of his own wrongs. 
He had but one fault — ^lic was not immortal. Born for th^nniversc, be 
lived only for his country. Many ages will elapse before sfth a present 
will be «vouchsafed to*the world: — an excellent and girent man, a mar« 
vellous assombliigc the ^best qualities ^yhiq|l we should not believe 
nature could produce in the same person unless she had once astonished 
the world Nvi til the prodigy \\ * 

bishop wasliut too true prophet. John III. waa the 
last , independent princeiL:of the country ; with him ended Polish 
greatiieis. A*’prey, first to the Swede,* then to the Russian, h^r 
fir^t magistrate was in fact *but the first of slaves. Frederic 
Augustus, Aifgiistus III., and Stanislas Poniatowski reigned only « 
at the nod of the Autocrat. 

Great as 'were alilte the talents and virtues of Sobieski, impar- 
tial biography. cannot conceal his defects. No umn better under- 
stood the iiitenost^ of Poland, and to do hin. niWely justice^ no 
man ever held tlieili^dearer ; but in his internal administration we 
find^a degree of feebleness, of weakness even, not to be expected 
in one of his vigorous understanding. Was it that he saw the 
,bopelesAieSs of attempting the re|^neratian of Poland? This 
seenis tnore probable from the failure of his efforts to give 

due lo the ciown hy renderinl it hereditary. Yet there 

is that had he acted mth as-snn^h decision in the 

cabinet: ^tr the field, he might baveo^iev^ somediing, perhaps 
'm^b^^and thereby have done his peopte^nore real servii^ than 
by att his yiqtoripsw But non oninia pamiHis amnes ; the ^ory of 
•a hero, a patriot,. and a. philosopher, is enough fpfr^c^mam > 

The .weaknw if>f ^ ht^ in private tife lament- 
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able. Who but must smile with as much contempt i^iaps aaK 

pity to see him bend so humbly before tlie jjnijpierious Maria Ca* 
sirniia i vrho but must wonder at his pitififl hiitKiiiess as to the 
real charact^ of that unprincipled woman i Wa say ijuprinciplid, 
and we eoula adaueef proofs enough that the epithet is but justly 
applied ; let one suffice.^ When married to Sobi^ski, her second 
husband, she had been a, widow three wrecks* There, as in the 
case of Denmark’s queen, the funeral baked meats might well 
have been served at the marriage table. What Iftit infatuation — 
ayd infatuation too admitting of no excuse — must have prevented 
him from perceiving that a woman so ready to forget, and outrage 
the memory of a man so strongly devoted to her as Radxiwil had 
been, was not wortliy of a second love — that instead of being the 
solace, she would be the curse of his existence. VVh]it wonder * 
that she should make that existence so wrcttjhcd — that she should 
belray the second husband as she had insulted the firs.t— ^tbat she 
should pour the venom of Jicr own breast into the bosoms of her 
children, and sow' the seeds of the shameful dissensions which 
happened 1>etween Alexander and Janies before the beret had lain 
dead twenty-four hours i May not the luihappin^s .of the king 
be traced to this first most fatal error ? . If eternal justice 

HI le this ball/’ is retribution in this? We dare not 

proiiouiice, but wc are ‘sure that histcuy and biography arc equally 
pictures of the moral justice of heaveiii- • * . m * 


• Aht. XII.— 1. La Grande Semaim* des Polonah^on Itutoire 
des Memorabfes Journees de la Revolution de l^arsovk; traduit 
du Polonais, par un Polonais. Paris. •^^vo. 

(2.*XAe Polish Cause, Speech of the Marquis Wiclopohki at the 
Public Dinner given at the Crown and Anchor on the \)lh of 
*Klarch, 1831, Translated from the Frenqh^ MS. 8vo. London. 
3. La Question Polonaise f par Lucicn de St, Pinnin, itndiant en 
Droit, ^ Paris. 1831. 8vo. • • 

We have seen in the preceding article the almost propjictic de- 
nunciations which the misgoverrinient of ancient Poland andtlie 
disunion of her nobles elli^ited centuries ago from sonie best , 
patriots of that^country, from Casimir, Sobieskb and 

•otiiers. , These w^e too« truly verified in the* ql tlie 

Vigiitecnth ceotury. 4her Swede, and the Saxon, 

.Austjiaii, and the Prussian, nay even the OttQifiay, 
nateiy cu&rlbq^.and ^Iled in by the variqus factK>ii$* to interfere in 
the*iti(esispe:i^tioj(e^ of the county, and to l^estow on i^oiand 
succOfistVe kitigs, supported by foreign swqrclj?* Apdwhen the 
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thus invoked wa$ felt a ypke, and the nation winced 
under another poorer was appealed tQ» and another equally dlnin- 
leresied protection re^ily obtained. But never vtroiild the proud 
magnates agree to look among themdelves and Jn ^eir own in- 
coherent institiitioits for the causes and the remedy of so mini y 
evils. Had Poland earnestly taken this'Vi^er course^ she might 
have iSlled in Europe the station which/>Russja has since attained, 
but she let the opportunity escape her, and we see the conse- 
quences. At last the partitions came, and it was ^lot till long 
after the first of those ilagttioUvS transactions, wlicii Poland wns 
reduced to one-half of its former extent, that an attempt was 
made to alter the defeclivo laws of the country, by the constitution 
of May, 1 75). J . That constitution, however, came too late; it only 
served to slicd a lustre over the funerals of Poland, a lustre w hich 
was lieightened by the resistance of the gallant Koscius^ko and his 
compHuions in arms. Poland ceased to exist as a natidb; The 
romantic exertions of the emigrant Polos, their devotion to France, 
their hopes of Bonaparte's interference in favour of Poland, llieir 
repeated Mihappoiritments, somewhat soothed at last by the esta- 
blishment o£ tins Diidiy of Warsaw at th§ peace of Tilsit in 1807, 
the conquest of ihat duchy by the Rusjiqt^ armies in 1813 after 
Napoleons retreat; and, lastly, the erection of this same portion 
of ancient Poland into a kingdofn by the Emperor Alexander in 
*1815;. all these \icissiUides have been narrated and coimncnted 
upon ill a former article of this review’. We then observed thatthe 
great 'obstacle 1^/ llu: tranquillity of Polancf and the satisfaction of 
rile Poles consisted in the placing of the crown of a small consti- 
tutional kingdom on the brow of die absolute Sovereign of an 
iiiiiiien.se sidjacent empire, between which and Poland feelings 
of national cUiiiity, kept alive by frequent htu^ cruel warfare, Jiud 
existed for ages. A4^i Emperor of Russia, eve?^ v|ith the best in- 
tentions towards ^tjie Poles, would iiecessa: ily be indiienced'ty 
the iutcresls, the prejutlices, and the pride of bis natural subjects, 
and the same hand which governs with absolute sway forty mil- 
lions" of men, could hardly direct the constitutional movement of 
a sniitll neighbouring stbte with file delicacy its complicated ma- 
chinery As it was, the contact of the two gbvenimeuts 

, forced might be coihpared to the jogging of 

the pdt w te/re % th'n side of the pot de fer inJ^e^French fabulhd. 
The ii^tftnce.e^jBungtkry beifig attached to the crowfiW Atistrra 
but \ve consider the t^pT^ses as by no means . 
simitar, Th^con^titutiort of Hungary isTed^l, the pca^sant^.,are 
seyfs; Hungry fpriha an ancient and pdwerfdhpajt^^r^he heredi- 
ta^p|^iniolls of the £hiip^rOi';-^tbere is ho i'eceiiiil^(^|hosti1ity 
iu aud die other ]|lai*l&^ there is no prepohtlKe^lthg mass 
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in the assemblajj^e of states whicli constitote dte Austrian ^fjbipiro, • 
which swallows up the interests of the Utheisi .the Gerwan inK 
tcrest is felt, it is trde, as the interest of thi Gpurt, but it is not 
supported by -the blind instrumentality of fortjr miHiows of sub- 
jects. The i^reltdbr {fhrt of the Austrian doraioions is inhabited 
by various Sclawnian races, as jealous of tlwir customs and Iwal 
aud municipal precedents .as the Hungarians themselves, /i he 
crown of Austria cannot therefore be considered as aiitoc.ratical in 
tbe same seudi; as that of Russia. The chivalry oflliitigary haw 
long mustered under the imperial standards, and the recollections 
of many a hard-fought field serve to keep alive ihefr hereditary 
loyalty. But the Polish armies have never yet met the Russians 
on the field of battle but as foes, ’aiMl fifteen* years yeace could 
hardly prove sufficient to obliterate tlie mementos of five centu/ies. 

Ogiiiski states that the Emperor Alexandpi* told him in confi- 
dence, that, he had met with “ many obstacles at Vienna” ta lln* *'<'• 
establishment of the kingdoiii of Poland. 1 hese obstacles spyaiig 
niaiiily from a natural jealous^ of the additional power which 
would thus accrue to tbe Russian crown, rather more we Suspect, 
at least on tbe. part of the Austrian and Prussian cabinets, than 
from zeal for Polish inde|iendence, and we are 'confirmed in this 
iilca by seeing it statedTkhqt a counter-project was proposed and 
discussed in the Congress of a fourth {^rntion of I’olaifd, that -is 
to sayrof the Duchy of Walsaw^, between .tlie, tfiref powers, il'his 
v^pnld have been a final blow to all jhe hopes of ihc-Polisli' 
patriots. Alexander resisted the proposal firmly ,»and pro- 
bably supported by France and England in htsVievy (Jf the subject, 
ds being an expedient preferable to the total aimiliilfllion of Po- 

* land. That there was policy in this determination gt 

that.he had in -view the addition of power to his crow*n, by being' 
madc’to rule over thd two great Sclavoniaii nations, there cun be 
no^gnbt, but it h also certain * Hiat at that period lie was kindly 
and liberally inclined towards tlie Poles, and we have good autho- 
rity for stating that he- never looked so much at his ease anjl in 
such a flojjr Of spirits as when mixing in Polish society at W arsaw. 
Persons who Imd an qpportuuity of observing him both th$re and^ 
at St. Petersbitrgh, were .struck with the change in his countenance 
when he returned to hU-oWn* Russian capital, where he appeared 
^thoughtf^ul, teserv<d, aAd almost gloomy. Alexaiiae|;;lisi3 also 
jiyyi some bimes of liicorpyrating Lkiiuania with ^ new kipg- 
dbm, hopes vvhich perhups fie coilld ndt have i^tized- withppt 
wounditig tbe pride ai^ iaeurriBg the animadverridh pf^lHs 'Rus- 
sian ncmles? disappoinpnent was bitterly felt by Che Poles. 

• Secret societies .formed at Warsa#v and ip other .parts ot 
Polabd* baviiiip.fol' their object tbe futufe emattgipatioa of all the 
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* aticicillijproviiircs of tbip kingdom. A spirit of mistrust and hos- 
tility was thus fos|er^ iii jthe broastsof the Polish people towards 
their Russian ueigtib^nrs mid fellow Kub}ects> and all prospects of 
cbrdiality between 'the two nations were at an enck At last the 
Russian conspiracy of lbi25 broke out, a^id a&bodgh it was not 
proved that the; Polish secret societies had been engaged in it, }et 
it is now admitted that they had knowledge of it, and that several 
of their ineinbcrs had interviews at Kiiow with Pcstcl, MouraviefF 
and others of the Russian conspirators.^ The Poles say that 
being made acquainted witli the views of the latter, which went 
the length of establishing (absurd it must sound to all men in tKeir 
senses) a republic in liitssial tliey, the Poles, conceived a just 
contempt for the plot and the plotters, and deteitnined to have no 
further coiiuectioii with tlieiii.f They did not, however, reveal 
the Russian conspiracy against the imperial government, and for 
this, one of them, Krzy 2 anowski, was afterwards senteu[ced to un- 
dergo a correctional punishment. f 

Blit the circumstance which aggravated the soreness felt by the 
Poles of Warsaw, and whicli may be considered as having led 
ultimately to .ihe laic revolution, was the appointment of Con* 
stautiiic as commjiiider-iii-chief of the Polish army. This w»as a 
great error in Alexander, who must hav«r been perfectly well ac- 
quainted V'ith his biotherV temjrer and disposition. In fact, the 
principal gravamen'of the Polish cliar^s falls upon that arbitrary 
personage, who seems to,^have been a most uiiiit man to rule ovfr 
li spmttxl^aud , proud people; we say ruh, because although Coil- 
siantiiie was Miuiiiinally nothing more than generalissimo of the 
Polish arinyj yet he had, especially since the death of the Em- 
peror’s Lieutenant Zayonezek, in 1826, monopolized by degrees 
llie authority- of a Viceroy .-interfering capriciously in ciivil ^and 
n iminul inatters. , ' 

We shall ndvv, give our readers a concise stateM^nt of the 
grievances by rcYesrkig, seriatim, to the various articles of the 
Constitution of 1815 which Inivu been iiifriuged at difi'erent times. 

ItSvas provided by Art iO# tbal the Russian troops which 
might occasion to pass through the territory of the kingdom, 
to be entii^ly(»at the charge of the Russian treasury; Russian 
regiments, have been stariotied at Warsaw aod' in its 

^ — 

* «KriKilWMl|.'Fotidt<}ratli¥ Rmw< EnejK^^ifid^'orN'oveinEer ^ 

t l^i«AitmsrSa|fl6fRet, that the Poles had on occasions calcalat^ on t|tc 

laiUconhsms frotn^ihie^ Hduiltry tkyond the Borysmnt^s, for ? 
JLstters ii\ Voh I. of the ** Hbtpry pfc^^jPoiisIt iti 
Itjjll^ of which n notice will Ue foiiiai ainotig the in the present « 

ifBcr. Afid in l794,^dnttng;jSoKl(n2ho'8 struggle', from the 
sav^lquartce Imd contijpahlciitWviflUk Hie Fetes by means of 
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vicinity fof years past, and have been lodgei^ and suj>pli<j^ vvith 
necessaries at the expense of the inhabitants. - • 

Art. 16 guarantees the liberty of the press, flie ljitter being sub-^ 
jeet to the laws^for the repression of its abuse. ’ louring the last 
twelve years a itrict censorship has been established. 

Articles 18 tq 21 contirig the old principle — nemuiem capitvaH 
permit f emus nui jure victum; individuals could not be arrested, 
except in the cases and under the forms provided for by the Jaw, 
the motives of iheir arrest to be signified in writing to the prisoner, 
who was to be brought within three days before the proper au- 
thority. and if found innocent, to be innnediately discharged ; bail 
was also admitted for offences not capital. I’hese provisions, 
however, have been repeatedly violated; persoAs liave^bcen de- 
tained ill prison without being brought to trial, others .navi: been 
brought before military courts, under the pretejice that they had 
been at one time military men, which is the case of most people 
of the better classes in the country. In cases where the pi:oper 
court acquitted a prisoner, the hitler has been sent before another 
tribunal, and another, until a sentt iiee lias been obtahie^ ac- 
cording to the wishes of the executive. It is true that the’fnde- 
peiidence and inviolability of the judges were guurautecd; blit in 
some instances these ma^ilratcs have been removed fropr one 
court, where they were fotidd acting in opposition to government, 
to some oilier district, where tftey Itpcame comparatively iucfFicieift. 

ArU €1 secures to every Pole the liberty ^f travelling aiu^ of rq,- 
inovTng his property at pleOMirc, but of Idle years 4 >as«ports were 
only obtained wjtli the greatest difliciTlty, ’iMnd in many instances, 
altogether refused. Travellers arriving at Warsaw Vine taken 
dft-ect to the Grand Duke's residence of Bclyidcre, tli«fe*to wait 
for an audience from Constantine and to ;^swer his interrogatories. 

Articles 39, 91 — 93, Idfl at the disposal of the King the revenues 
of the sta^, raised conformably tef the budget, which was to bo v oted 
by tlie^Ciet every four years. But the details oTlbe expenditure 
have never been submitted to the Diet, and although the minist<^ 
of finances regulated his department wifli proper economy, yet he 
vvas obliged to submit to superior ordc^rs, and part of tlie I'cvcjtfucs 
passed inlp improper hands. From papers found* in the police 
office, it resutts that a sum o#‘f?000 florins or ubqut 
per diem was paid ttf infpHuers, who bad become the pekt of 
society at Warssm^ LoAs werg also granted by the irimury to 
unprinciplecl speculators, w'homever repaid 'either capflal 
terest. It wbuld appear as if the Emperor himself w;i 3 aWare 
of this^ mUiippiKatton of the public monies'. . • , , 

Art. 47 — 48, pr^^ffbe^ the responsibility^f ministers and su- 
perior officers orthe^slate. But this principle* becamemull ii| grac- 

JOL. VII. wo. XIV. 
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• lice, when the last Diet bad the boldness to impeach some of 

the nuiiistcrs, it >vas dissolved, apd no further notice taken of the 
Recusation. c 

Art. 87 says, the Diet ought to be assembled once every two 
yeais, and yet from 1820 to 1825, none ^was^codvoked. Since 
N icholus’s accession only one Diet has been assembled* 

Art. 95 declares that the debates sfiall be public. However, 
an ortlonnance, dated Tebruary, 1825, abolished tlicir publicity. 
This was the*only illegal act which Alexander sigiied himself. 

Art. 1 10 and 1 1 1 limit the nomination of senators or members 
of the upper house to the class of persons paying 2,000 florins or 
1 ,200 fruncs direct taxes. In a country like Poland, this condi* 
lion was essential to the dignity and independence of the senate, 
aitd to the support of the conservative or aristocratic principle ; 
and yet by .a singular inconsistency it was violated the year before 
last, ami civil oflicers were named .')«;nalors, who had no income 
but the eniohuneiits of their oflice. 

Alt. 1J5 — 137, piesciibcd the fOrmatiou of a municipal council 
ill ( w^ry palatinate or }>iuvince of the kingdom,* for the purpose of 
eh rlMg llu* civil .oflicers, controlling the local expenditure, mak** 
i|ig ihe.clcctoiAl lists,. &c. This was a provision truly const! tu- 
tiunal, aiid highly creditable to the frjirners of the charter. With- 

• out municipal rights there can be no. political liberty. Of late 
yt»^rs, however, this inovision was also infringed on in thepiistance 
ot the palatinate of Kalis/., one' of the eight into which tlu^ king- 
dom ii!; divided. It happened that live members of this profince 
were tlu^ strongest oiipositicwiists in the Diet, and the palatinate of 
Kalis/ vVas on this account deprived of its general council! 

A council of legislation, composed of members of tlie Diet and 
of the senate, liad been. appointed to revise or remodel the civil 
and criminal Igws of Uie country. The council was slow in its 
liihruns, entrusted the details to men destitute of legislat^e infor- 
mation, who lii^^ily looked upon their employment as a OTiecure, 
and after occasioning an expenditure of large sums of money, pro- 
duced at last a bad imitation oi the French civil code, which satis- 
fied nobody. The project of a law of divorce wak particularly 
ohjected tp, atftd was rejected iti the last Diet by a majority of 69 
vo^s. > 

j.$3 provides for the formatioii of avniilitia for the internal 
security of the ,couiitry« This force, l&t^'ever, was never organ- 
ized. ^ 

Stich^rd the complaints violation of the charti^, as stated 

by the Poles Even making alioyvanv^ f<9^ kome ex- 
ag^ralion,ril*is evident that there were, si^cjbnt grounds for dis- 
^uQ)$iaction, ^The constitution of l8lSji tttd^gh perhaps not lAe 
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best possible, \voiilci» had it been faithfully *abser>;(cd, ha\ybalLi» 
fied most reasonable men. It is true tjbat ysfrty »uU 

existed, who, looking baek to the JydO{>c^ndence and 

inti grity of ttie kingdom^ would uever havp t'eatc.d Hdlhpul making 
atiemj)ts to i^-iuyte the vast piovinces have* for half 

a century been annexed to ttie Hussuiu^ ^Aultnan, and Prus- 
sian dominions, iinprobflbic as these expectation^ may appear^ 
the} were entertained by sanguine men, and secrel societies, aa 
we have already^ observed^ were formed to i'uitbcf their views. 
This of itself would have been sufficient to obstruct llic progress 
of conciliation, and the establishment of cordial relations between 
Russia and Poland. But the conduct of the Russian delegates 
at Warsaw, and especially of Constantine, incrcs^scd tliese difficui* 
tics tenfold. ^ , 

I'he latter alienated the army by his capricious seventy, *and by 
Ids gross and insulting conduct, vvidch, it is stated, was carric^ so 
far as acttiafly to strike officers of rank in pieseiicc of tlu ii' men, 
a thing unheard of in any o4hei; iidlitury nation in Europe. It 
was among the young officers that the lute revolt broke oii^ and 
oven now that the cause has become national atnqng the 
educated ejuvsses, yet its wunaiest and must dctcrniined champions 
are undoubtedly to be fautui in the ranks of that army, embil- 
tercii by traditional recoltbctions and exasperated by recent ill- 
treatUH iit. * ^ ^ 


In splaking of tlic manner in tvhich the'Ve volution of W'arsaw 
broke out, we caiiuot but jlcplore tlie aeft of violen{^:e ai!d*veiV» 
geaiice that accotiipuniod it. Tlie iii^)veivient was’ no doubt pre- 
cipitated by impeUious students and suballehi officers, avi^Houi the 
cyncurrence of the higher and more influential classlisj this is 
admitted by the IMarquis Wielopolsk^ himself in iTiiv speech. 
“ III ewry nation,” says^ he, ** there are the yourig who arejiur- 
ried too* rapidly away, the mature who'pursue the pi'oper pace, 
ainl tkiiMriffld and debilitated who inarch too slowly.*' Therefore 
if is essential that the mature” should direct important national 
movements, and this has proved, as wc earnestly hope it will con- 
tinue to provo, the salvation of France during the last crisis. •The 
taking* away the lives of Russiafi officers of rank w|iom the insur- 
gents met singly iu the streets^l^ Warsaw, is also a matter of deep 
regret. Several of individuals had rendered them8h)|efir Sb: 
noxious to the Poles, it iajtlut , but others ^cre merely doing duty 
with*tke garrisoifS^nd their oid/ crime was Uiat of being Kusaiaii 
officers.’* . Two Polish generafs were also murdered, ^hose sdKti- 


* The foliowing ers the; atincs of the officers kitiedan the night Of the 2Pth o 

Novemher Generals flaukc, Trenibicki, Sieinitntkowski, JSfumer, Peiocki 
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iiieiif^are acknowledgej to have been patriotic, one of whbm, Stanis- 
laus Pofof'ki; beingniiawarc of the extent or object of the insurrection, 
endeavouring, us in duty bouii^, to quell the tuuiiilt, and the 
Wier, (Jcneral JSowicki, whose name in his reply to the challenge 
being mistaken for that of the Russian. Oenera'f I-ewicki, was 
killed by one of his own friends. Several Polish regiments fought 
against their bixjthreh on the first day, although they subsequently 
joined the popular cause, after Constantine’s retreat, -rho con- 
duct of the hcst-nientioned personage during the insurrcctian, ap- 
pears to have been marked by a singular want of fesohitiou and 
of presence of mind, w'hich, notwithstanding his personal bravery 
in the field j)roved on former occasions, must, be fatal to his cha- 
racter as a coniiuandiug officer. It is positively asserted that 
wi)h his Russian troops and the Polish regiments that reiiiaitied 
faithful to him, he might have quelled llie insurrection befoie it 
had,,s»ssumed a liatioiial character. However this niay be, he 
repiaiiied inactive for four days outside of Warsaw'^ and it wus 
only on the ^d of December that tllc Polish troops, tired out with 
his v'udllatioiis, left him to return to that capital. 

In^'the aiibsequent conduct of the Polish councils, until the 
begiiiningof hostilities, we think we have [>erceived, as elsewhere, 
two principles at >vork, one prudent, \cautious, and moderate, and 
the other, rasli, reckless, and intemperate. These two principles 
n?;iy be styled tin? Oromasdes and Ukj Arimanesof modern liberty. 
Unfortunately the latter spirit is^too apt to gain the prepoiiflcrancc 
in rcvblutioiKs. The 'spirit of the jrlubs, and the meddlii]{|g of 
students in grave ileliberati-/e questions, must always prove mis- 
cbievouif'lo tiie cause of rational freedom. Among military men, 
also, in ^several countries of the Continent, there are but too iiiaAy 
whose notions of patriotism and liberty are straugi^ly associated 
with visions of conquest and of military is way and license, which 
anomalies 'they reconcile together in theii hetuls by u series of 
sophisms such esr these, namely : that ’be forms of libehfj rnu^^t 
become the same for ail nations; that they arc to be of the hist 
approved Prciich manufacture; and that the French liberals 
beij^ig' entrusted with the high mission of planting liberty ajl over 
the world, tb^r armed propagandists have therefore a right to in- 
vti^rSpre wherever dissatisfaction isiticring, and even toatirit w here 
it ^fest^dormant* Sentiments like these h&ve been publicly pro- 
claimed,, to the astotfishment of the soW part of the community, 
by men of" no obsciri'e names, by .enthusiasts young and 6Id. A 
more al^suV|d or mischievous creed calniot possibly b(^ imagined. 

anct No^v^;ki ;^ColoWh $asii*aiid Miechzcwski, aud the ,Vice-Preaident LubwidsU. 
lieiierals Dyiikow and Fck.ch were wounded. — See **vLil* Grande Sciuaiiic des Po- 

lonatsu* p, c , ' s 
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If acted upon, it would lead to a succession of revolution/, dis- 
ineiiiberineiUs of countries, and wars, until ft^the MSorld, all 
Europe at least, becauic constituted under ^x^^orm of govertS^ 
ineiit,* which ^ould in all probability be a’ new military des* 
potisni like tbiM o# Napoleon, who in some way or other is still 
evidently the patron saint pf most of these p$eudp*liberals. It 
has been gravely asserted that the liberties of France are not safe 
so long as there exists one afisolute monarchy in Europe; nay, sO 
long as there i« an hereditary aristocracy of wealth* and iiittiiencc 
in any one country.* Now tliisis really going too far. We do not 
tliinlt we have|inuch chanCe of seeing, in our dtns, republican in- 
stitutions prevailing in Russia, Austria or Bohemia, Ifimgary or 
Croatiu, or in Turkey ; and therefore* the con$(]|]uencc^would be, 
that we must reconcile ourselves to. pass the remainder.of eiir 
lives amidst an incessant war of principles. , 

In order to show that wc do not exaggerate the views e# the 
ultra-liberal or movement par^*, wc will cjuote, out of a tlioqsiuid, 
one passage of the pamplilet which stands third at the head of 
this article, written by a law stndenl al Paris : — * ^ 

As, long as the other nations that synipatliisc^witli regcncratcc 
France shall not have overthrown the despotism which weighs upoi 
them, France will be in a criMonl state of transition, in which sl|e ought 
not to reinmn. It is thercfoit a matter of necessity that she should assisi 
even/ xvhsre the rising of the tdhsses ^tbat wish follow, her exampK^ I 
she must proclaim a war of principles on which Jer own existence depends 
Tn dtder to live free and liap]i;y, she ought te associate all^thcr* nations 
to a partnership of her new institutions; ^he must raise'theuf to her'owr 
levy], ^‘ihe must iihprcss on them her own movctneiU, in a woMlf shc^nmsi 
carry even/ where thought and civilization at the point of the*hoyonct *' — 
La Question Polonaise, p. 9. ^ 

\Vc*s 5 hould be ashamed to confound the cau^c of Polish in- 
dependence with the monstrous system of political^clthics above 
yxpo^iStr Since the sword has been drawn froH^tlie scabbard on 
the batiks of the Vistula, w^e have admired the gallantry and de- 
termination of that brave nation, and skicerely trust that their re- 
sistance may be the means of finally obtaining for them the objects 
of their }ong«chcrished hopes, the establishment/)!; their national 
independence on a solid basi»,^nd a free constitution. ^By tijeii 
own heroic efforts, 4 Kngle..and unsupported, thc^y have^jplread^ 
achieved so .mudi as tG^nispire os; with confidence thubihey .wHI 
fiiiaVK^ccomplSli the^e Objects, evi^irif left to theniaelves 
These eifprts, however, have giv^u thnu so much*thj| jgr^tei 
claim to the jictive and immediate, but friendly ^mediation o; 

" Vtf ■'■ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ 

* See passim the spe^li^'hfSMM. Lafayette, I.auiarque,jftnd (^o., an< 

the columtifl oS the J^atwnal, ConetitMthnnel, nnd Cqi/rrier JiVanrais* * 
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CircarJJritain and France in their favour. l.et us hope that the 
ancient sjaipath^s of the distinguished statesman uho nou diieils 
llic BiitJsli councTl^y have been awakened !h favour of oppressed 
Poland, and enlisted his poweiful adioeacv in heryause.* 

We shall now conelude this short article' on the Polish question 
by giving some statistical notes on the'piescnt social and econo- 
mical condition of Poland, vvliuli wd extract from an elaboiale 
statement bv Or. H. Za^dlei, a Polish w riter, which appeared in 
a recent Italian joiiniul. 

'' The kingdom of Poland is divided into eight palatinates; 
sovia, Cracow, Sandornir, Kalisz, Lublin, Plotsk, and Ati^u^towa. The 
population^ accoiding the last census in 182P, was (exclusive of the 
army) vlluch may be thus classed: — 


" Jly ih 'fr ^eoerat taas 

Tlio rcdl Polos '),()00,00a 

lliiiiip, tn Kiisiiiucks, from the 
iststuii jrtuts «f niiciciit Po- 

IikhI 100,000 

Lithuaiiiniib !200 000 ' 

OernjitVtf J00,000 

Jews . 10^,000 


4,0tX)/><)0 


/h/ then iclts^wn 

Reiiifin r'alholics 3,400,000 


Gritk Chuich 100,000 

Lutherans - . • loO.OOO 

CvJ' inist% 3,000 

JtWH 4W),000 

Olhci Si tls 5,000 


4,060,000 


Tlie pipulation of flic towns is to thlt of the country as one to five. 


Employed in agriciiltuie, there arc hotiscboldeis . 1 ,87 1 ,230 

. Their families and servants , . 2,221,188 

Manufat tutors \ . Ii0,377 

Tlteir families 

'Tradesmen 49,888 

Tbfsaiainilies 131,331 


Landed proprietors 4,203 * 

Copyholders . . -.j*. 1,886 

Freeholders in towns . . . 41,664 

Persoiis'etnployed under government . . 8,414 

Patients in tLe*"592 public hospitals 

^ Prisoncis in' the 76 pvisolib 7,926 


V The propoitioa between the nobles and the plebeians is as one to 
IhfftLeii. 

“ According to a verification made by llic senate in 1824, there w^re 
in tjte kingdom 12 princes, 7i counts, aiU 20 barons, besides the inferior 
or utititr*3d nobility, , * 

- 

' 9 « 

^ The Urtiits to which this article i« aecfSBa.ity caafined, prevent us fronfewi^ting 
Into k variety ^ other conbideTatioos whtch the ^ubjopt naturally suggnvis* Wc fevi 
the le-s re^t, hfmr\er, in aIwUinIng FrOfn further disrusuon at pimnt, In conse- 
quent e of nndiug.shiee this arAcle was w4tten, that thu Urhola qifeshon has hern tArn 
up, uikI tHMlen <im find, with a lesining ni f.ivour of the Mes certainly, which h \rry 
natural, hut at the aamc tuns with girat tahniir<ts aiki teiO|Serimcr, in a pamphlet ( n- 
titled Thoughts* on \\\c Proseat ^spett ot Foreign Affairs,’* published by Ridgway. 
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“ Tlie city of \V«t8aw reck(»ecl, in 1815, only 80,000 lio/brt,aiit#; 
it now amounts to 140,000, besides the garrfii^, 'Ilie* provincial 
towns are Lublin, having 13,400 ; Kalisch, •li^O ; Plotsk, 

&c. The poDiilation of the kingdom has been inercasing since ]81?j|git 
the rate of j 00,000 in^viduals every year, * / 

'' It appears from Dr. Rodccki’s statistical tables piiblished at Warsaw, 
in 1 830, “that there arc Jtwn in almost every town f>f tlu! kingtlum of 
Poland ; that m 14 of these^ their number is e<jual to tl\at of the Chris- 
tians, while in 114 it is greater: in three, the inhabitants are cither 
all Jews, or fflmost entirely so. Iii Warsaw alone they nuistor 3(b,000. 
Their nutxjber is fast increasing. They monopolize almost all triule, to 
the exclusion of the Christian population. The government has ciulca- 
voured to check this evil, but with little success ^ and with this view 
Professor Chlarini has been employctl* in IranslaAng the Thalmud, and 
in laying down a plan of reform for that singular ficoplc.^ 

The Catholic religion being that of the great- majority f>rt.lic*King- 
doin, is'Onder the special protection of thv ^ova^imeni, w'itluait hdViilg- 
ing, however, on the public freedom of other forms of worship, fuifi on the 
equality of individuals of evosy cpmmiinion in the enjoyment of civil 
rights. 1 be Catholic hierarchy consist^ of the Archbishop f if ^WnrNUw, 
primate of the kingdom, and eight I^shops, one foii^each Ifdalinatc,’ 
There arc 1,638 parish churches, 117 auxiliary ones. 6 collcgeR^l 1 scml- 
iiaries, 161 male convents,’ and 29 female.' In JK19, Poi>e Pius \ II. 
suppressed by a bull 31 m^e convents and . 13 female. The number 
of the clergy of the Latin Catholic Church is 2,740. The (iruek 
Catholics have a bishop at Gtielm, 287 )&riali ^rtirchcs, one senynary, 
and five male convents. Tlieir pilcsts amount to 36 1, I'herc arc, Ih*^ 
Ales, six churches of the Rii^so-Ctreck conulTunion under the turisfi'ft'tioVi 
of the Bishop of Minsk, 29 Luthcraii^nd ,9 Calvkilst churches/ having 
their respective consistories, 2 of the sect of Philippines, J? 7 ^ 4 .ynagogHeN, 

• and 2 Mabomedan mosques with their imams ! 

^ The University of AV^arsaw was foun^d in 1816 in 4i(;a of that of 
Cranow, and it ^nsists of five faculties, ifkving 48 professrh's, and about 
750 st^ents. There dre besides at Warsaw four lyceum^*, besides other 
$ch||ju^Sunday schools for mechanics, and girls* schoolai In tlie province s 

* arc n palatine schools and 14 district ones. ln«^all the kingdom there 

arc 1756 professors or teachers, nearly 30,000 students, and about 1 1,000 
female pupils. . \ • 

“ In all chief towns of palatitiatcs there are civil and criiniiad courts, 
besides commissions of peace in every district. The two courts* of 
peal end the supreme cour^.nfesemble at Warsaw.* The senate tukes 
cognizance ot onen^s against the state ; there are also a tosirt df com- 
mence and a territorial qgito ' • , 

• •^•Tbc arm;^^nsi$ted} in 1830, of eiglif regiments of iiffauti'y of the 
liftc; besides the guards, four fegtmcnts of light infantry^ eight regiments 
of cavaify, besides the yagers of tho guard, two brigades ofiDot.artillc'ry, 
and two ditto of bOrse, a corps oU engineer^ .&c.,*in all 36,600 men. . 
g ‘ ^ ^ ^ .. 

• See No. XII, of tbis Rjsview.^ 
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'.riie o.r^'n^ aiul foutidcry ai*c at Warsaw. Tbei’e ere two ter. tresses iti 
the kingeiou), Zaniosk and MotUiii. Every iudividual from 20 to 30 
years of age is suhjcj^r.t to military service^ except in cases of exemption 
piWvided hy the law. ^"^he two new militaiy schools^ formed in 1823, 
near Warsaw, have educated already 7,000 pupils. n 
The budget of 1827 consisted as follows ^ ^ ^ 


' Receipt. ^ Florins.* 

Direct taxes • 17,646,6.12 

Indirect ditto 40,686,630 

rncouic of national lands and forests .... 7,048,265 

Income fioin tolls and rates oil bridges, roads, &c. .3,769,955 ^ 
Receipt from mines, mint, prisoners labour, &c. 2,837,600 

^ Total 71,988,102 

Expenses. Florins. 

cWil list reduced in 1822, from 2,324,70.1 to . 1,508,150 

Vicc-roy, senate, council of state ...... 924,609 

Ministry of public instruction and religious worship 3,831,821 

DitjO of justice . . 2,528,301 

Ditto of interior or home department . . . • 3,178,909 

Ditto of war / 30,927,795 

Ditto of hnanccs . ^ . . . .1,155,936 

Secretaryship of state . . . . . . ‘ . . . 223', 000 

, Superior centrabantluiritics ^ . 944,5)61 

Commissions of administration in the Palatinates 3,666,526 
Pensions, repair of rodds, public buildyigs . . 11,422,007 1 

Extruordiuaj'irs, 1 , 866 , 4 } 0 

(’bargee on separate administrations .... 2,837,600 


*;* Total ... sit 69,016,030 

There arc iii the kingdom, especially about Kiclcc, mines ' of iron, 
zinc, coals, and also copper and lead. 

“ Of the 451 toWii? ill the kingdom 353 wonsisl more than half of 
wooden houses j S3 arc entirely uf wood ; 6 have half their houses 
made brick ; and 9 consi of more brick than wooden houses. 
Wjirsaw* contains 1,540 brick and 1,421 wooden houses. 

Resides the fpwns, of which 214 are national property and 237 
belong’ to private families, there arc ili*4.he kingdom 22,365 villages, 
.1,37S^of which arc* national, and 16,992 private pi=^perty. 

*^Thc i^bmimuiications have been extensiVJj^y improved since 1815. 
Two 6ne substantial roadj$ cross the whole kingdom, ^uue from Kalibz 
to Rrzesk Tdtefvski, another from Ci-acOt^ to fhc Nicmcn, both pasidng 
through Wiqsnw^ Diligences have been established ; inns .^nd post 
houses erected 52b bridges have bn^n constructed or repaired. Em- 

TIm* Polisb^/iorm is about sixpence sterling. It is divided into SO gj^osdtet. 
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bank men ts,* in great part of stone^ have been, taiscNl to restraft Ihc 
waters of tbe Vistula. The other rivers haire been cleansed^ aaaffal 
has been cut to join the Narva to the Ni^men.' ^ 

The city of Warsaw has wonderfblly impro^ since the peace.*. 
New streets^ s^am, palaces, gardens, private and public bnildin^r 
have been constructed eiftier by government or h7 inditiduals assisted, 
in many instances, by the public treasury. The streets arc well lighted, 
several of them have been Macj^daitiized. The management of prisons 
has* been ameliorated, the convicts are employed in the public works, 
mendicity has been suppressed. A society of bencfiSence has )^cn 
formed at Warsaw, as well as a society of tbe friends of science. A 
new«exchange, a new theatre, the new church of St. Alexander, new 
barracks, and a monument to Copernicus, by Thorwaldsep, have been 
rais^. ^ • * 

‘‘ Tbe exports of the kingdom consist chiefly in^n andFcattle, be- 
sides honey, wax, timber, wool, hides,* and tallow.. Thednipbits arc 
wines, tobacco, colonial produce, and articles of luauiy and fashion. 

“ The manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, carpets, and leaibct/bave 
thriven since the peace. White jn 1815 there were hardly one hundred 
looms for coarse woollen cloths, there arc now above six thousand, 
which now supply the whole kingdom, iublucling the armj^. Mc&h than 
ten thousand families of foreign workmen, chiefly. German aiidViwiss, 
have expatriated to Poland, w4icre they have built nefv towns ^ind peo- 
pled districts formerly dcsc|;tpd. There aic numerous distilleries of 
spirits, anil tbe brewing trade is also very extensive they brelv porter, 
and ale equal to those of England, By the former laws of Poland com- 
merce was depressed, and no noble, however pQor, tould, without « 
dejyadation, resort to it, whilst be often served in a menial capacity a 
ri^er nobleman. 

Tbe balance of trade between tluf kiu|;dom of Poland^ and the 
neighbouring states in 1 827, stood as follows : — * 

* FlOti^s. 

Imports from Russia .... . i . 11,0?9,683 

Efxpo^ to ditto . ld,548,r>22 

. flSlports from Prussia . . « 20,318,433 

Exports to ditto 15,544,730 


Imports from Austria 8,527,4^0 

Exports to diitu .01,08? 


Import's from tbe jepubjic^f Cracow . . . . ^ 74^,857# 

Exports to*ditto.*^ . . . • . 2,880)^65 

“* Agriculture, which is still tbe principal occiSpation of the pupulil^ion', 
suffers under a depression of prices, Jfn 1827, they reaped;y,430iS00 
korxecs* of* rye^3, 183,023 of oats, l,50{i,068» of barley, land 75 1,078 of 

* A kffrzec is nearly iwa hundred weight. It is divi^d into 32 gaumka, of four 
hwartz each. , *■ - 
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vi;|jear, besides 4,288,185 erf potatoes, and hay, flax, hemp, and 

hd«8y/ ca^le are improving bo^h in quantity and quality. 

I In J837 thcA:*^re iii the Ungdom 694,728 cews-j 475,946 oxen? 
259,990 calves, 70d,207* pigs» about tuvd million apd a half sheep, 
^92,841 horses, 8,77 1 stallions, 167,^1 mares. About one half of the 
exteut of the tJfejrftoi-y of the kingdom may be reckoned to be cultivated, 
one-fonrth of 'the reinaibder is occupieef by fordsts, arid the rest by 
marshes and uncultivajtetl lands. 

Since the /rstablishtoeflt of the Grand Duchy of Wai^atv, the pea- 
satWy of that part of Poland have been emancipated] 'they live on the 
estates of the great landlords, each faintly having a cabht and thirteen 
acres of ground, on condition of working fbf the owner tbhee days m the 
week. They may remove themselves, by giving up their tenement. 
Several prqprietors/^havc adopted the system of free labour and wages/’ 


CRITICAL SKETCHED. 

Art, XIII . — La Vita di Cota d% Rienzo, con osiena:^ 

Re Cesenate. (I’hp Irffe of Cola di Rienzo, ^jknObsbt nations, {rc, 
!)y Zcfirino Be, of Cesena.) t vols^ 8vo. r6rli. 1 828. V, 

This is not an%ntlfely fiew work, but a iroprint, ac!con||jnig to die exdfi- 
Iriit fashion of the present «lay, of an old book, incre^soa.in value by 
investigations, criticisihs, illustrations, &q., tjlio produce of modern 
study. The origikiai Life is a \ cry pleasina andiiotufdl piece of contem-* 
jiorary biography, and as such, would still be highly Interesting, ibven 
had it no other merit. The present editor indeed sees cause, and We 
thifik upon isUfTicient grounds,, to dispute the authorship of Tommaso 
Foriifiofva, Smba-Semto RomatiOf (or Clerk to the Uoman Senate,,) to 
whom it has been usually ascribed, b^t he deems its contemporaneity 
to be. fully established by the “I saw” and “ I hcjhrd,” wji^ch the bio- 
grapher frequently , uses in relating the particAilars of his bistyi y. *And 
we moreover fully agree with Signor Zefirino Re,, that — *. • , 

The truth which shines in pure resplendence throughout liis*^rralive 
breathes Of that golden age, and of the modest simplicity with whicli the fwo 
ViUanis wrote their celebrated hisioritts, as well as of the vivacity with which 
the bold Dino lashed the vices of his fclluv^itiMins.” 

Perhaps this majf be somewhat overAting the Vila diCota m Ricnzo, ‘ 
.considered merely in a literary point of view. Byt wd, ncvclrthelcss,* 
think the whole reading public is much indedited to *oiir editor for this 
revival of a nearly unknowrr w'ork, narrating an episode in Ulie history 
of ilu; Middle Ages but little better knjjwn, and from theVery ario- 
maly «f its character pcculitrty interesting^ to tW philosophical histo- 
rian, whilst it affords to the poliftcian, especially to* the young, ant^ 
i^erefore, hot-headed, polkician, a lesson from past tiqj^s ntiU inappli- 
cable to the actual .stale of the world, . - • 

, Cola (li Rie'nzo may, not improbably, hfeb(?st known,io wnmo of our 
• readers by the successful tragedy of our talented countrywoman. Miss 
Mitfurd ; and what is more reinarkaljje, we. believe •chief claim 
upon the sympathy and tlic curiosity of his own countrymen arises 
from ly circumstance 'of his bold entefprize and* the fair promise of 
itsjja’i^ having inspired the genius of Petrarch wit!i,^he finest of his 
• Canzone, ; we mean that beginning — • • 

'^Spirto gentil, chc quelle membra reggi.” ^ 

Aristocratic contemnera of the low-liorn Ronian.,Tribune have in- 
deed asserted, contrary, we think, to, all internal evidence, *0)31 th|^ 
Canzone in (picstion was addjressed f6 one of tl^ Colonna family, 
and a full quarter pf SignUf* Zefirino Re’s present publicatidi^ con- 
sists of a cotnmenrary u^ou the said Canzone^ desliriecf ijf> reinstate 
Cela in the gjpry of realfy being Itlib .^bjgct of Petrarch'^ poetical en- 
thfl^asm ; a question which Englisb reader may deem more im* 
portant^to the history of the poet than to that of the de^^ogne. It 
IS the c?»traordiiiary phenomenon *of Cola di liienza's rate, and tem- 
porary rule* amidst the intense •fendalisift df the Itth century, that- 
renders his life Vvbittiy attention of evatf reflecting And to 
all such^ntore especially to all who love toi^culaLC«u|;rph thc*vairictics 
of humaif nature, upon the chongi^s uiduced^bV circumstaxftes uj)on 
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' biUYiafF' characters, we would recommend the unknown contemporary 
It is written, we thjnk, with great impartiality, 
notwithstanding tllh^jwwter’s manifest admSFihMSon of his liero, especially 
efhis eloquence, coM$rnin|; which he repeatedly exclaims, when re- 
'^tding its employment or its ir^uence, Dch! fiamej}cnii^arlava! Oh! 
how w'ell lie spoke ! , 

Cola di Rienao was of low origin, being ^he son of a publican and a . 
washer woman* His name, aristocratical as it sounds, is composed of 
two familiar abbreviations. Cola of his ow^n name Nicholas, and Rien/o, 
or iVicnzi, (for it is written cither way,) of his father’s, liorenzo. It is 
as if in speaking of Jack Cade, we substituted the Christian name of 
his father for the surname, and supposing that worthy person to have 
been denominated Jem, called him Jem’s Jack : so that Miss Mitford, 
who probably meaqt to dignify* her protagonista by giving him only 
the last pari of his \.ppeUation, deeming it, perhaps, surname or the 
name of & birth-place, has merely cliangcd the Jack for the Jem. AVe 
own the Italian Jem is the more sonorous of the two. Cola, as his 
hiogra^Jicr- invariably calls him, enjoyed the advantage of ah education 
Jar superior to his birth or his parents’ means, for which he was proba- 
bly indebted to a class of men as much over-reprobated in these phi- 
losophical lim^s, as they were over-venerated of yore, we mean the 
> monks, wio frequently bestowed much gratuitous pains upon the in- 
struction of yoiitlii displaying talents worthy of cultivation. 

Ci^’s imagination seems to have been ^leated by ideas and images 
of the ancient power and liberty of his natives Rome, and its vague fn es 
were directed agalns; the feudid oppressors of the Eternal City, by the 
, murder of his brother, for which he' could obtain no satisfaction,, no 
justice. Me now addrcssclii himself to inflaming his fellow-citizens 11/ 
oratorical decmmfctions upon the liberty of their forefathers and their 
own thraldom; and succeeded so well, that in May, 1347, he effected 
liis ow'n election to the classical office of Tribune. With this plebeian 
title he obteilr^d an absolute authority, which he nt first administered 
with, the ind4;xible integrity und tlie simplicity of a Cato. He «’om- 
pcllid tlie haughty barons to forego their acts of arbitrary Lnd licen- 
tious violence, and submit to the controul of tlie law ; and diirwj^this 
period of pure greatness and glory, tlie Tribune was acknowledged as a 
potentate by all the states of Italy, as well, as by some others. But 
when did man exercise despotic power without himself experiencing 
its-baucfiil effects? Vanity was tne first fitiit of its noxious influence 
-on Cola. He clainied the right of deciding the great cause then pend- 
ing betwe^ Jomink Queen m Naples, a*cq;used of having sanctioned the 
murder of her hust^and, and Lewis King of Hungary, that hdsband’s 
brother; «nd he xwoceeded'"tb;fniiunon emperors and electors, popes 
and cardinals, before his judgmeht-Seat« It i^hecdlesc**:.^ say, that tnis 
last step provoked most fbrinidable enmKy. Yet even that enmity he 
might by pq^iibility have defied or defeated ; but so rapid was the de- 
teriorating nttibh of dcsjmtism upon our Tribune’s character, that 
* within ei^it months firom^hts elevation, his luxury, insolence, cruelty, 
and tyranny had exasperatisd whole populiitidn Rome to such a 
degree, that in^Hecefpbet; ttie legate, sent by Pope Clement X I. to act 
against <ms i^surpef of his tempord authority, found it no arduous task 
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to excite^ the citizens to insurrection against their htrly «|loUz^ * 
I’ribune. 

Cola with soYne cllfhculty escapeil from the 
from Rome, lie spent about three years in cdb^^ttientt tlicn, apj^a* 
rentJy recoverjpgthis original boldness and entwprizc, he visited tlSe 
court of the llmperor (Charles IV, and '$rc long established hirasolf in 
his imperial inajesty's good graces. He next repaired to Avignon, then 
the papal residence, where he was thrown into prisod, and for a while 
closely condned. But uporr trial he was cleared of all the 
especially the heresy, laid to his charge ; and so complete was hi» ac- 
quittal, that tfie hew pope, Innocent Vl., namcd*him Senator ofjfome, 
an^ sent him hack tbuher, with the legate, Cardinal Albornpz, to sup- 
press the disorders that had arisen since the Tribune’s flight. 

During the six years and a half which had elapsed since that event, 
Rome had been harassed w^ith factidiis, desola^ and oppressed by 
the great barons, and tyrannized over, by an#tbeft.Vibun^, W'ho hijd all 
his jncdecessor’s faults vrithout any of bis great* qualities.*^ A stropg 
party in the city declared for Cola, and on the 1st of August, 1, he 
re-entered Rome, under his new title of Senator, resuming his lonncr so- 
vereignty, But in his exile th% eXf tribune had learnt to seek conseflation 
in .wine, and Habitual inebriety now odded a character pf j^rational 
caprice, to •his previous cruelty syDcli^ranny. He forfeitet^the good* 

, will of his subjects yet more speedily than befor6,^and*by thb 8th of 
October, his conduct had ^provoked a tremendous popular tumult, 
'riio first alarm seems to have restored him to his original sclfj arid as 
a sliort s’])eciYnon of the qdaint old work ^efore us, we transfato part.of 
the aiK!ount of Cola’s conduct uppn this ocegsiom* • • 

“ W hen the Tribune saw the tumuTt increase, and himself deserted, he licsir 
^|bted greatly, and asked ills tj^fce companions, tWiat could he done^ iind wish- 
ing to remedy the mischief, he took courage, and said^ SBall not go thus, 
on iny faith V • Then he armed himself iS complete armour, in kyigiixly gipso, 
*and look tlic banner of the republic, and presented himself* alone in-llie bal- 
* cony of the upper saloon, lie extended nis hand, making signs for silence, 
and that he was about to speak. Without«^ubt, had tlicy lisf^flcd to him, he 
woUlc} h^e broken and changed their opirpons, and the attempt would have 
been ddiated. But the*)tomans would not listen ; they actcid like hogs ; they 
thrjjw^nes, shot arrows, ran with fire to burn the doors^» So many were tiie 
darts and arrows, that he cbuld not hold out in the bidcony ; one dart struck 
his hand ! Thru taking the banner, he spread out the silk, and with both 
hands shewed the golden letters and the arms of the Uonmti citizens. . A . Bui 
these tender modes wese of no avail ; tlio senseless people did ^worse and 
worse, and sbonicd, ‘ Deitth to the traitor!’. « ^ 

We must tell the result somewhat more briefly than our good Italian 
biographer. Cola now only of saving his life. For ttjjis pur- 

pose be cxclfhngethiiis ateour for tho clothes of ohc of tfi^ieaneet of 
bis domesfSc^^^nd taknig a quantity *t>f bidding upon hig head, endea- 
vfiiJred to min^e with ^he r^T)le, (who wqse breaking into the blazing 
palace]^ a$ one of themselves carrying ofl" pi under; but he wab recog- 
nised by some magnificent ornament which he hgd^neglfeted to take 
off, and falAng into the hands of the infifriated multitude, was put to 
death with every *circu|nstance of indignity? • Such waa the tntl of a 
deniaguguc of high talent, liberal edpeatibn, and erlginally; k would 
seem, of excellent intentions. * * 
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Henri H7, ct m CovTy Drame Historique, en €inq /Ictes, 
pffisv, Par Alexanidve Dinrias, Pans, 18^9. Svo. 

2, jfp Brcfagtit an 13 me Siiidi\ Drame Historique^ 

^ en Cinq detes, et eti^ers. Par Ji. M. Fontan. Paris, 1830. 8vo. 

The revf)lutiou which has deposed the classical school oi^^the Cornoilles 
and liactnes, and given the roinantici&ts absolute posaessigp of’ the 
French stage, preceded by very many mcftiths, wu believe, the me- 
morable week of Jidy, which transferred-^ the crown of jQharlcs X. to 
fEJbijjs Philip. Nevertheless, we conceive the two revolutions to be 
iutinw-tely connected, und strong political excitement to be the chief 
cause of the prevalent Frencli passion for historical dramas ; the only 
kind of play now capable, as wo are assured, of drawing full hottses to 
c‘itlicr that 6nce most classic.nl of theatres, tlie Franpls, or the minor 
Parisian play-houses/ AVe are not sure that we do not greet the dra- 
matic rcvoliu^in witlPlnore unmixed satisfaction than the political ; for 
although vK* kive iia doubt but what its first fruit must be an iniaida- 
tidn of bad dVamas, wc still think that it opens a prospect of luturc 
tragedMij; in which the best p^irts of the adverse scliools iui?y bo blended 
together, producing a result infinitely superior to any thing the Fr<‘nch 
stage has yet known. And the worst evils that threaten to attend tlie 
•progresv^ji^o a ^vconsummation & devoutly to he wished,” are dnllne'^s 
fliul absimlity. ’ Of the probable* progrctts and tertnination of the jndi- 
tical revolution, we'^are not here called upob to liazard any eonjeetnu's. 

It v\ould be most agreeable to us could ^’e- await the perfect .ninalga- 
niation we^havt' ventured to prognosticate, ere wo felt called Mipon to 
notice the dramatic vicissicudl's now in coeirse. But .we conceive lliat 
a)l cfiangcs occurring in ioreign literature imperatively demand o\jr 
attcntioii;<‘and we have tlierefore selected the two. liustorical dramal 
now before us^i^'sHiistrations of the transition in question.” ^Vc sliali 
begin witli. that whicli cnjbys tfn^ honours of tl»e Thedfre francoisj 
which has transformed thC best comic actress now ext.int, ■Vllh*. Mars, 
itilo ;i first-r^ite tragedian, which is the rage in Paris, and which actually 
docs ))roduccf upon the stagi?^*a very powerful fleet. Wc wish. wo 
could bestow equal oommen£ition upon it ^ theravy produc\Siorl. 

M. Dumas altogether rejects the traminc!^ of verse, or eveihof a 
prose style at all oh-ratod above the ordinary tone of conversation. 
Neither docs he trtmble himself to devise any very masterly or artificial 
coudi'^'ct of his story, or development of his characters. I'liese last un- 
fold then\sclvcs with a prompt frankness which the censorious might 
bald ; and which we can understand only by sujiposing that the 
author never moidfhis work to be readi ..ind relied upon the actor^s^ 
talents 'to relieve or disguise his own idleness or ^nskil fulness. We 
shall extrao': part df a scenes beti^n Catherine of ^^cdici^•and her 
hireling astrolti^er, as at once opening *hc business ofo\i3c play, ai^ci 
affording an average sampfe of DumaS* dialogue, as well as an 1n- 
statkce of the ^oA of baldness of w’hic^ we have spoken. The^flucen- 
mother says v « *' 

“ Die Duke of Guise and Si*; Megrio are my enemies. But it is tliis young 
^enti^eux who S^peciaUy disturbs me. Better educated, less 
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i'rivolous thsm Joyeusc or d^lE^peroon, Si«Megrin l)as« acquired «n,ascei^aucy . 
er Henry triat frightens me. .^Aiher, he woul^ mal^e him a king. ^ 

‘‘ And the Duke of Guise? — ; ^ .#» • 


“ liugsteri. Ana the Uuke of Ouise: — ; 

Ctf/A. Would make him a monk. Neithtjr would 
him something more than a child, and something Ics^than a man. 
shall ] have depjhved my sou’s heart by voluptuous* indulgence^, and smo-* 


tliered his intellect uitder aunerstitious puerilities, only (hat another thad my-* 
self may seize upon his mina^nd govern him at pleasure? No. If I hdve 
^nven him a fictitious character, it was iliat that character might subject him to 
me, that I might continue regent, ^though France had a king. Thus far I havo 
succeeded. But these two men !— ^ 

, ** Well,* cannot your valet de chambre, Uon(!, prepare them perh^ed 

balls, such as you sent the Queeu of Navarre a couple of hours beforc her 
death? 

No ; they arc essential to me: ih^ maintain that irresolution in the 
king’s soul which constitutes my strength. I seek only to fling other passions 
athwart their politics, to distract their attention for an infant; tlmn I make my 
way between them (o the king, whom 1 ^hall tl|us Imve insitmted witl^ his 
weakness, and I regain my power.” / ^ 

» * *. * * 

•Thi.s may suffice to show the opeti-licartccl, straight-forward»i|Rmner 

in which M.. Dumas’ personages disclose Micir own turpitude. J'hc 
story-correspoiuls with this motle of painting characters. The plot for 
interrupting the political purposes of C^isc and St. Mcj^rin, iiu which 
th(' queen desires the conjurer’s aid^ls to lUake.Guise'jealoits of his 
wife ami St. Megrin, who are already dcsperatelyiin love with cadi 
other, although the strict virtue of the duchess has 'prevented even a 
dcclaralltui. Catherine succeeds in every purpose of miscjiief, but 
none of benefit. The duke scarcely makew a five minutes pause in his 
cabals with the Ligueur.% whilst he just ca»heJ>j» ids .wife to inaW^ an 
^ignation with her lover. And now, gegtfe reader, thinlj you he • 
impels her ? Tieroically She prepares to drink the.puison lie uflers 
her, but wheiChe pinclies her arm black and bluc^wito his gamitletcd 
iiknd, she yields, observing tliat a woman can die but*not noai; pain. 
We pity women sincerely if they cannot; and moreover V’e hope this 
new school will not bring the rack, whoi^ and- other foriSij'of. torture, 
upon* dic^tage as sources of the pathetkf. St. Megrin falls into tlic 
snare is assassinated ; the duchess faints or *(lie.s,* we know not 
, w'hirh ; and the curtain drops upon the duke’sL intimafion that he will 
now see about dethroning the king. The best Scenes arc those in 
which the duchess betrays her love. ' ^ 

We proceed to M. Fc^tun’s Drama, i^hicb we must confess is infi* 
nilely more to our taste^ altiiqugh we believe it is far less popAljir thiiu 
Henri Trots et sa Caur, Our pr^rcnce is, perhaps, j^rtly influenced 0^ 
Jeanne la Folles bein^ in verX,^ as wc must furtner confess our ‘reluct- 
ance ever to %ce gorgeous trage^ despoiled of her g&rb of 

djgnity; but auo also tliwk that thft! displays much more botd- 
n«»s*aDd originality of gpniu^^tban Other, and thence holds out far 
greater promise of improvement ; for we by no niesnjt^ consider M. 
Fontan aS bmng either beyond the* need of improven|iun^t>r as having 
reached the neight to which he isf capable \)f soariha We must begin i 
our eriiique pi his historical drama with cavlAixilg at nis'tit^. lie calls 
it Britamy m the I9tk century : yet the nuSa part of i^e stery turns 
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upoi^tlie apprehended subjugation of Britanny to William die Norman, 
*ii^g^of l^mgland. Whether this be William the Conqueror, or Wil- 
explained ; but as the latter prince died in 1 100, no 
are at a loss to imUgiAe what danger could threaten Britanny from either 
*in the 1 Otli centur^ , The play consists of the plots of a wicked and 
deformed Voiinger brother, Conon, to rob lijs aiSiiabl^ elder brother, 
Arthur, of the aficctions of their father, Ddkc Hoel, of his birthright, 
and of his plighted bride, Alicia, the daughter of William the Norman. 
At length Conon involves Arthur in suspicious appearances of parri- 
and fratneidal intentions, and obtains a sentence of death against 
hiuH the execution of which is only prevented by the intervention of 
Jcnniie. This personage, who gives her name to the play, passes with 
all her acquaintance for a witch, and is so designated in the Dramatis 
Vcrsonce ; tliough, os far as wc can judge, she is simply mad : her only 
supernatural feat hr'ing the knocking a stout young man (the bearer of 
Aitl)iir\<» ddbth*war^!^nt)' on the bead with a bhulgcon, an operation 
which tli^ aiidiencc does not indeed see, the curtain falling as she lilts 
her club, but which 'she accurately describes in the next act. In the 
iiilli at t' Conon requires hispid doting father to sui render his duchy to 
liim^during his life-time, and, upon hie: positive refusal, murders, him. 
Wc shall translate part of the^ subsequent scene. Conon stands con- 
founded at hu ow n crime, wli^fx*'J'*anne rushes in, and exclaims ; — 

Aha ! Tlie deed is done. Tliere’s blood foi blood. 

• down Arthur^ dcath-win ; anl, 

Cono/fi, Ti«i well. And Arthui f 
• ** Jeanne, llescued. 

Conon,, Bestued ! 

** Jeanne, Duke 1 

lleV. n<iW \he J)uke — Ilear’st Wt the glad acclv'ins ' 

“ Vauei Arthur for ever? 

“ Jeanne Ucar’sl tfiou f ' 

*• Foues without, Arthur! Arthur! 

‘‘ Jtanne, comes !<— Young Arthur, our Liege Lord ; our Duke ! 

** Conon, VVoman, thou hast hw^rayed roe I 
Ji mine. Aye, indeed 1 

The '4oH-sanie dea^ wo here must die togetlier, 

United by our munler-." 'Twas to die 
I came ; 1, murdicsa of my foster-son. 

•s Ik A 

Olid die old man, beneath thy ruthless iixe, 

JUke him n^lore for mercy t WasT one blow ♦ 

Did one sumce I o lFlame$ arc seen through the windows. 

“ Canon. What sudden light? Away ! * ‘ 

Jianne, We go not hence ! 1 tell thee— no erape 
Sec bow the fire jls Hundred arms of dame « 

Lxtends, devo&ringly t’ encircle'us. " , « 

Conon. At least IMl deaAy sell my life. ^ IDruwing his sword, 

** Jeanne, j^lready . 

That idle hope'is lo^. Oh, my precautions * 

Are Men ! — Evejy path foi'mee is closed. 

Silnm4— No human aid can snatdi thee hence. ^ 
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My Loids of BrHiany^ pr^y the ftJk ' ^ v « 
'^oi crp<^-lSA9ke(l Conoal SM kirn y|emt mai||t 
^^pel tfa^JSogti^U foe$. A tl»^i a palace f ^ \ 
Qukk for ciook^b^cked a stately pal^lee ! i 
Theu forth lug codrt. Xmw; wifrhty bow 
AW headg bistiigii defoimityf ‘ 

Seel 


J A n t^cjhtn 


(T^Jhmet and iff the fakasefillM, 

Ih^ow escape 1 — escape I ^ 

rohdU the Sortsreet laughe^ and the eMe 


■w 

to« M. 


Wt'nnuft add dne concladin|f qsmark upon wfaat appealfs 
Foatan'a syaMM of riime. Evai^ Fte&oh acbedar kiMnas'dtat Fraoch 
peatcy daa$ lik«lBnglidi«jph>nibil! thti uie of identical tylliawee as 
rbpnrni ; tbafc k fo that va(^ accofd^ to Frem^h rules, 
rhyme to ngwf. But never did we s^e r%lnieB off tnia lupd swarm as 
they doi|n’‘*^ author^ pajm, aod m nirfot But cooMmstha* )» 
must coradar^rilew aa^tho'onlyi'pimhct idlest «bd tboiSewhich vm 
deem more eOrroct as oaly to he tolerated wfaea iw bettor had. 
(if a page taken at randqiu Wo dfd the rl^lbei ait 'follows :— Faimesge, 
hlessej vaiitant. asahiUaQt; li(M,<dli«tte}, wstjpus; fuite, suite'; "mu- 
joorsrjDuis; unolenteC letne i wd, ded^ BiJcla^ticsl to two sbytninz 
syFa^sk^ ThoeJhmis,todureai^gpl^uiirlydisdgretaide> *, 

' . ■» ^ 

■ » r >* ^1 ^ 

Art. XV: — Dftmls and Obhrvatum on thejChokra^wkieh kat* prevailed 
tn the Gaoeinmnt iff Orel^^d^ fftm AiUyptg, fe'Alat^im, I^3p. 
Published by the Suprem^ Kraidal Board of Russia* (in the Russian 
i^anguage.) • I* ‘ * ( * 


A *rBANsXiATt<iH of these reports ioite tSermtn, with* a commgfitary, has* 
hitn prepared l^ Frofossor Liehtenstein; of St. Petersburg, snd has 
probably by this tlrae issued froniftbe pre«. The imp^gnee of the, 
subject iuducts us <o give our.readmSjillB cctoclndoBS at which the 
Russian phdical Retard has arrived. * > . 

Many^nous might have ttmsined ignorant of the ^aractet of the 
, Chdera Moiboi, so long as it wAt'eonfomd to Jodif ohd Persia, but its 
approach towards tbeoentreof modem civilisation rqutefsi^ * subject of 
* mingled curiosity and ajmrdiensioa. ^ • • 

FUr the information of those who afo not alfere of foe magnitude i^. 
tbb (^h'we shall firk ofibr u deacHpfont of fob obanetsr of foi* 
derivesi from the aeormatyof foe e^emic itv India io 1^17. TM* e^' 
demicarose at Jessom lWmiTe/nnmCfoRlfob'e>^ doptinimd (otgueaf 
months, conanfotly fotcAd^ it seaclitid in oi)| direcfotdi 

^Son^r, and jn thw Mter foe w«^ c«Ht ^ CpWK 

1 mmoa; reached Caylon,*iind ftvetcl^edifffcotafoe Sfonk nf Sun^ tn 
China: If was ^iso tnbs^nend^ eat;piid tu tb 0 hlaartdo|i„<J^,<iMlen 
win someSmg^ travel agaimt. foa >wind mpneUatm^, and is 

not amsted by doldoeM of tetape^re. 7wpn^Kafo^*dr|ur*on8 it 
attacited iA the epideim just'itHftiotte^ fosSpnlfonff fonfonmace, was 
yoL. fit. »<f4'xrr*H ' - -r - . 
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^ 15,94^, out <ft a popubtion of 200,000 or 220,000 iakablty^ots, and it 
that all tber peraotii who did Hot Kcelve advioe^ 1,294 in 
independently of those who died in spite of medical 
attendance. This d^ase produces in taio^ oasfn immediate death, all 
*sensor I <il powc^beiD|' extinguished io an instant, as the electri- 

city ftom a Leyden jai is discharged, on the coatacawith thet^rass lod#' 
Wbcic the disease is mortal, but disaolytibn dpee not taka place so 
lapidly, the syhiptoms are violent vomiting with l^ful cramps, 

^ damp clammy sweats, cold and bloodleiS ^tremitkt,. numing heat at 
stouiacli,.a sudden death-lifce cnuntenaiice/' The^ skin under the 
naiK becomes incurvated, the palms of the bands and sdies of the feet 
become shrivelled, and at last all pulsation totally ceases. In of 
these cases the patients are tn dreadAil agony, and reqaim sometimes six 
people to hold them in their beds* ^ 

hiom Iti^a the Cholera has bciended to Persia, and is now no longer 
an Asi, 4 tic TlUease,^faati,^g, after #ptering Uussia, made an alarming 
niogicsstdvirariis us. it is now in OsQiua. JRegai*ding it as g contagious 
cli Older, the British gOvemnient has prudently adopted measores to|ire- 
vent ik iitiportationc, Having given ^description of Cholera, as it ap- . 
pealed in India, we now jbybeiore our^eadem the information pubtishi^ 
by Pfvfc^sor Lichtenstein, o^St! Petersburg. The mo&t prominent 
kutuiet ^re:.-^ ^ 

Ihc discaw firiw showed itself in Qrenlnirg the 26lb August, 1R29, «ind 
l.iUi in the vdlagc of Masstna, jPebruary,0,*1636. The number of vu/ferers 
amounted to 3500, of whom S721 recovered/ d65 perched. Considering thd 
appu hemnons excited as to tli^ sesuits, the treatment adopted must be esteemed 
very cOectual. Froi\,tbe t^htnation pf iifdtvtdoal observations and expen* 
ence, the ^dicaf board has arrived a, the foHowiog obnclusions; which, with 
lo^Mime^to the strongly du^Uted point, as ^ the jcont^si^iDusuess of the 
Unipei, ns WQi 8S*a general insight into its nature, and the remedies apph^, 

* Will be tqpnd of the highest* impmianoe. 

1 hat tlie disease, prevailing at Chonburg within the specified peiiodi.wa;^ 
uciualk tlie Lholera. . « 

fi. tnc IdTpottant queitioiuy#hether the disease ongmated in Orenburg 
ithelf, or wat introduce froin^ boundanes on Kugish eido. in ^p^e of 
the most iigid investigation on the part of the local Vidlcal boards/^jyct unde- 
cided. . ^ 

3, The <ithei queiUon,*’howevpr, which doe^ t A yield to it in importance, 
VIZ., whether the disease bo conugiotts, is pow more satisfiictorUy settled than 
the first. From the first observations on it, independent of the description of 


means trfiVels from (dace to fda^' « * ^ 

4. From tiS ebsemtions chlmled, we*must come to thrcbnclusion tbeetbei^ 
conteiousness of the Cholera, though m some toXtances iocontestd>le, is'never*'' 
not so apparent as tliat of the^pUgue and yellow fever. infectious 
■pB v is not so vhiNe lu its operation ^0 all v^ho come m coltisioa with those 
^VKcted with iU •This conspienous in the prhiliary stage of dij»- 

orde|[- ' ' * , 
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A. All tends to contivm tlu* doci&fon^of the boarcTi (also 

. in Uiib iutnnuiry,) which waaieotitaiueU jo thekr MijiiHdl OU 

In this It lb declared t^at the <jhaler4 In coimnon^Hi ."Malohl 

, qisorders, hpcomea jn time conlaaiws, aild may jttrlf 

by . * . . / , . 

(> The poUcMai^^uaratntine re^lationa adoi\ted m Mw® OJ^nbqrg govcrn- 

Nmrtbei^X^lt <WjJurred> as jpelateirby 
the Staff tbat^thu itthabitaniAi after the inibrcernent of o fbofteoo 

days quanu|tipe» mm viiited bv tlife disease. Allbvrma that tins baimened 
witliont atiy'teei^jat Hitercoiirse vnth {leHticine ahd places affected, we niu'^t cgjj^ 
cede that the Fijurteen days was scarcely ^equate fo# the fall devim^ 

uoent of Uia latent malady in the subject* It ba^ tesultiid from obsej^tiou 
that 4lie cotitagio^ne^is really exists* • ‘ ^ 

- T* Confidt^S" w these ramarhsy and nut in any theories that nmy ha^e 
obtained on fne subject, wo most ailtyw t^at thft lire jress of the dtseaVe at 
Or^bur^ was of the most rapid uatnre. In the coum^ df twelve to eighteen 
lioors^ni its wmmenccanonr, ffie diSeaid has been kft^n to tamale fatally. 

9 Tjie Ch,olqra> partaking of the duid^ter oFdie iiiagtie, C 4 iMecur;aAd 

aflect me same persona again. . * ^ ‘ ^ ^ « 

C^ogeofAseather^aod olimatolias apparentTy no" induenco ois the {tib" 
pess 0* the 'Cholera. The cold, pi contmditftiop to the early obsei v^Mions, 
luw not the least power over it. It inj^s i» Deoember ai}d January tliat It at- 
tain^ Its utmost malignity, and extended Rself in some places atatemnorature 
Of27*to^JO« tU^aumuT. 

10 Tl?c Faculty of Orenbui^ addpteffliia other poUce or preeautibnsry inea- 
•kiirea against the Cholera than those prescribed In.the dtrdbtions df the riiedital 

• Ijoard. They coiiSHt in an ijitke separation of tbe patieui ffom the sournl 
tnombers o< the community, apd 1o a felthful application of all evaiaal mlk- 
OQCes, s^ioh may benefit tUh (MiUent. * ^ 

lit The proucung posrer of^camphor has, ft* appears,^ on tKis occosion 
fupved ineflcauaU In nqne of the ol^rvaiions collected is it mentioned. • • 
In (he treatment of tlie Qiolera, the neceAity of the inui^La^ejipphcA- 
tion of medical means has beep abundantly cstaf^hshecL -Tbalapst* or a few' 
hou)«, wuhout recourse to the assistanee of ar^^will render (bp rbse^isd very 
^dlujgerous, often incurable. cannSt be made'avarU 

able here. . The strojigest remadies must be applied without thg^east tempori* 
zatiou or intermtssion. » “ % ^ 

13.* J’rQflg anmugst the j^ultitude of reme^^ we may select the chief, viz,, 
bleedingJralQinel, opium, warm coverinir and friction. ^ 

1^. Oil of cajeput, volatile alkali, aiwl' muriatic acid, feiPof thoir expected t 
' operafioii here. , v * % 

15- The mortality of this epidemic was not ao.mcmtisiwe as ft is described 
to be ID 1(9 ravages m the south of Asm, A iset^jm of the mortality ^ (&kea 
111 the OrpnlAirg govertimonV where the peojile were' ih the habit of cpnceaHitg 
ttie disew in its jn^ttiesiV^tifle> and where HtUe attentton hi paid p>^lead|iiK^ 
0698 oudjwhibntyV dwe^lms, if we pompare ihodeimiiiiHi thf li8(| of tbe 
dead, we shall find soiitf have aufllbried mjpw 8everel3^(|)ka j^fbess. 
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VJ^-^Tarias de nn SeUtat lo^ o nuna Colcccton de Nm c/Sj* (T asks 
dl'Tf or «k Nc^W Collection of Talps.) MadT>d« I3ii9. 

^ «. ISiYlO. > 

't'irL West'^rn Peninsula of Europe appears to I^ave ^leen almost tlie 
bhrth-place of cbivalVous romance^ as well as tVb beautifully simple 
ballad^ historici\} or legendary, to which, in^^amsb» the name of romance 
is especially given; probably from its having been^ne of the earliest 
of competition, in the langui^e of the country, \viien termed 
incb^orontly the vulggr tohgue, a^ the Umgue Bman» <^AomanA. Yet 
suclls^orks of fiction^ moral, pathetic, or impassioned, os under the 
name ofT^ovel or romance, now delight most parts of Europe, dse in 
Spain* almost unknown. What %anish literature does afford of die 
kind is little, and iliat little dul}^ cold, e?ttfavagant, and^Unmterei|dhg. 
Under cxisf/ng circpAisCances of this nature, we gladly/haii a volume, 
even ofrtjl^p .siae d(beription of the one before us, although in 
hny other language lyjth whicli we are acquainted it could tiot have 
commanded an instant’s notice. We have perused it with some satis- 
faction, and trust that its inception will be such as may encourage its 
author to cultivate and mtert talents evidently equal to better things. 

This, tiny volume contains qgaliegocical dreun and live short stories, 
concernW u^hich the^author^v% If 1 have sometimes imitated, I 
have at qUier dm-js invented, ano never have I translated/' 

Prom this dcclaradon Ve draw conclusion, that the tale of El •' 
Ciiadro J^jateriosOt or the Mysterious PiStbre, being altogether new to 
us, is originals O^die other tboi:» two are founded upon Shakspeare’s 
TwiUth raght„ and«Muioh*Ado abouf Nothing; a third is borrowed 
from Washington living’s sleeping"* hero; and the fourth from aa old 
Italian stoi^* «»ve/orget whether of Bandi.!b,« or some other Nopc/ZirV. 
All are, hoi^cver7ns the ^ttthor«av€frs, imitated,* not copied or trans- 
lated ; sdmo are transferred \o i»|mnisb ground, and ail are varied and 
adapted to )iis own taste. This is aometimes done hippilr, as when 
in his Affflftio Satufeeko^ of'^the Expiated Insult^ takon from Much 
Ado about Nothing, he sidSstitut^ tlie great captain 6f Koanisii bis- , 
toryi Gonsalvo dc Cordova^ for Oogberjr, ^^tector dt the plot 

against the rephtadon of Hero; bet eannoti say that wc tiling all 
our Solitary’s alte^ons, imprwvements, or that he; as yet, discovers 
any, peculiar arkill'in the imutageioent^or conatrdetion o£ a story. Qur 
impression is, neverthc}ssi^ strmite tliaV if he ^ould take jhe pains, he ’ 
anuld Write an effective tale. His lai^uage & excellent ; anp, in fact, 
lltbaa&ie^r,b«|btp been ouir good fortpne to fcad'any thing in Spanudi 
that sb cidarl|r iMpwerfiil^ bdre tt^dmpness of the spirit of these 
tiqie% M qur anobymotis iiHtfior’s Tasks, wliich, 
Vyihe wYiy. ap0Ho^iately bear die title of 

I^rd Byroirs eMWi^st publica^i lioinro ofldienessr • * * ’ 

The Vljimi'ih by for Ihe t&vcrest thii^ io this Sny 

f ssdilcaU'aiSsii^ i* ih|e ishkh^Vriil tuetadetnoit 

fhkf y Sdgemunda^ hpuresd-. 
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volume, and from it xvfi Uiall take dm apocim^* l | w f 
postv that during a vinit to fhhhoietd tltai^oi Uoyti 
the new ediOea hn^ for its recai^ioa^ while mofoundly meihtitnij^ 
upon the eontj^pt professed for Spap^ bteraWe by^ those nations 
whose writera bavelnoaPiKely ptunderecPita treasures, he lays bis head ' 
upon a ponderous folio, one of thoaai^ whpijbe the spoilers’ had 
drawn ttieir booty we prestgsie^) and falls asleep Ho now dreams 
that he scea nmiAers of ragged; meagre, miserable^ looking bemgs? 
enter the hbmy aPd seise upqn the books, wbieti at their tondjjK^ 
converted into splendid gaiments. We translate part *6f the dmcrip- 
tion of subse^ent proceedings, both bi^oiwiNi tie think It IiVely and 
fancifq), ami 1^cau$e we suspect diat ibw of our raadert may be aware 
how much the best French authors are iiidebted to the contemned 
literature of Spain M ^ 

Amongst the crowd were *a few lesf sbsbby in dress and^aMM" {ban the 
rest In one cf these, disdngtiished by his eonrily air/poli^ed^anncrs, 
lurmoUtoits language, I immediately recognised M lA Sage. Tlnjt personage 
accosted Don Vicente £<ipiiiel with a dne spei^ or two, and politely djsen- 
cumba^ him of his doak. NeUt adminng his doublet and rn^, oe veiy 
qnia% appropriated those articles hkewisa: and flna&y, unable to withstand 
the attractions of the hat, be set that, js^all lU graceful {bttdier% *\ipou his 
own head Thenj leaving poor Kspinei m complete he hiibself ap 

* peared so bravely and gallantly ^nipped, «that he looked uke a real’SpaiiiUrd. 

** At this moment 1 obaervotot very splemn gendeman, who, with a the^tn 
cal step and great assumption of importance walked Up to Ouillen^Ie C astro, 
and, a& though doing him U prodgpous favour, Snatched uhe from 

Ips sidSt buckled on the goldhn spum^presentkdpCo ikef here by w>oiin Uftaci^ 
sufihred neither heliaet, shield or gauntlet to escape him ^hen thua 
nmmed a knig||[t, he retired wttleso martial an dir, that I it had been 

the very Huy Diaz de Bivar himself ^ow I soimdalifed when m the 
^ spoiler 1 dtscovbred the celebrated Comeillel ^ ^ . 

t Shortly afterwards appeared aurcrytittifei tnuimed and perfumed, with tli^ 
airs of nobility, and some ordent at htf breast. Ihe eigns cophk^ot deceive, 
and I kneu^bat this wm ^hrian Ire, wastmg time intcodlppments, 

laid han^ i^n P (buds de Hita^ taking from bmu BoabdiFs scyitieUr, 
Zoraidav caimn, and Malays tnrbsen. Al^wb^ prizes l^’**o skilfully Ar- 
langed upon his own persoUi that He seemed a temUmoto A^nrerrage, 

‘ ** Who could have oehCv^ HI Hot eved the mir se?rwas safe from the ra- 

pacity of these intruders I %kere wanted not manufiicto^s of comediesibwho 
despoiled DpnaMsilft 8e Zayas ofher cap atid Sttkikirb and left her bluidnng 
and out of countemuKc at^lm^eftont her/' i • 

^ U ena liatdiy }in%e6mai(!y ,to ekplmV nuthoA hefe 

nanmd, the S^iamidulaimd sulppltad uie l^iteh with moAk tlmn the 
ground^work mf theSJle wbedl sesta <fbe H|dtnii«on SS ^e 

hitter, *Wd now bdl ^ not (Hr 

' and aaVd^lui^ tlftid dor $amkntm thke a 

*biiit*flrditi nor ortt^upt, if e>tih&cvely tbartnese itioaaalu meet 

our Spoftwhiiiovelist’a eye, and hr^hte Idih to that Jfabmtr and those 
pxerbona yrMeh alone, we fiiwi|^bdQeV|!tdQif>pi^ terfesute his 
^tevibg sotnelhingft^ did 

^ -«— ** , .1, « I, . .1 .Wli .'t' .Ill .1 ^ ^ 
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Lc^m Potmme^ en ttahcy sous k Comianie- 
du Qmtrd Dodthiaum^ Par X/^ ChodelSoi 2 toIa* Sffo. Pans. 

• 1829 ^ ^ 

OsN BRAL DuMnBoWtiku was ooc of the principd ofiteerA iirbo had fought 
iindei Kosciuszko^ in the latt trar of Poli^ 'indepen^nce^ against the 
Ku&Hians and Prussians in 1794. He kft bis counti^^ after the taking of 
'•Hfcisaw, and. repaired first to BerUn and afterwards to Paris, where a 
nuul^i oi Poles had assemhled and held tUehr meeting'* at the Hofei 
Dicswcli, codcaTciUTing to induce the HirccioryHo sqpac resolution, or at 
least demOustratioiy, m favour of the lelntegration of Poland.* 'Jhe 
Fiench government, howeicr, having made peace with Pidssia, could not 
openly give unibiage to the latter power, and replied to*ihe Polish re- 
iugtes by cvanlfe wonds. Bombrowski having no confidence in .these 
intr^ucs9«h^thoug1it himWf of another pr^ect. In October, 1798, he 
J fid bcfbie the Directoiy a plan for raising^ a Polish legion in which the 
itfiTgets wight enlist, and vidtich Would be swelled by deserters from the 
yViihfiinn service. By this means the of a Polish aimy would be 

ioinicd to iict undpr the ordeia of iVanctf until an oppoi^unity should be 
given it *tQ re-conquer Poland. plan was consider^ au'^ai^ti^eous 
to the l^tcneh goicmpieAt, but tlRf^rcnib constitution forbade* the eu^ 

' listinciit foreign ♦troops in the sfervice ot the Republic To evade this 
diffuuit), the Dilatory said ^^tbey would endca\our to prevail on their 
good nlJie^, the Cisalpine Bcpttblie^ which Bpnaparte had jubt formed at 
Milan, to take the Polish X*egi'ni into their pay,'’ thus saddling the ItAliaus* 
wirh^the edl^ense of a cospS, which was to serve, howeiei, undei the 
01 dors of the Fioneh generals, and assist in their campaigns Doiii- 
hiowskl lepr^vUolVIilmi, mid the geoeral4n -chief of the mmy of 
iionnpaite, lefeircdr^im to the Isotnbard Congress. A convention was 
signed iq January, 1797, by which the PoHsb corps was taken into the 
. pay ot l/oiuhkrdy. < They were.to be commanded tn theii oWn language, 
to have thiJ^ *own national unifoiinii, but to wtai the Frct^ cockade. 
Two battalions wei'f toimed"|it first, but ibe number svas so^ii^reaaed 
to tpur, amoucftiiig to more than thfee thousehd mem. 

The iiist scisices qf thesq Polidh aoxiUttri's Were required against the 
Republic of I''cnice,**lme fall of whidli Tefiected fiut little ciedu on the 
French caude^ Colonel WnskiUcfi !n enlcting Y^roua, where 

au iiisurrectton bed brtMh dui. TbO Polea fohgbt bravely on every ^ 
^cfccasimit and ttety, as lui oa^ author, a Vm himself, iicvui|;:scem to 
have c^ub^ ftw A moment the jusUce; dl any aggrassion la which the- 
French engtoedt TMmieiWKi lU^Victt^ ^ oppression iu their 
own amnW,Mm|l^hjeame Immintmu di a |mfAH4su* 

justice in c^eriatNb. evS ^ 

The Polish the tttl the peaeo of 

formiO^ was otetlqiliud al jUmifil^on the fimatim of tho mmafithig rafftf 
territory^ Ifiea at tM Citalpina reWouosu On 

Bie S2d of Decetnbenii^/A^FeveRti^ tp tlwiudg^Murii^to^ 
of Pesato- a tfoop of jWs^ an tliey then oaUed^^UHackud 

/ fiee tiM* article oa OghnU^s an Poland, ^ lew « 
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the gmiwn! umkpoBsesBkfa of tht military posts* atui attested th^oni- 
maOoant and tbo Human gov€riior> Moiisi|psc^ Salnaao* 
a message im Qeneeal Dombrowskli aa the o0kier n/rieadli^ power, re* 
questing hi$ kMiventtoii. *Dombrowskl answerej^ that beftig iu the* 
service of a be^could not order tmops Co e^vance 

beyond fixnHim ctf tu4 Bpxnan territory* but tb^t if the ^vertior 
thought bis UH'ia danger, he would* on bis j^rtonal yesponsibimy* jrivc 
him the assistance homatiity required r* and he sent the sikeond batfalion 
of his LegidtiT^getfaer with a thottsanc) Clsdpine infantry and envayff 
under General Lecclli. 41]« sq^l is eOrions aqd eharaoteristip of ibose 
traniaeUons : We quote. M. CbooakVs Words. « • ^ ' 

, ThajMipaf tfom (not the inturi^nU) were dnVen Atan all theirposts; the 
i^vempr (who hadf requued the ganeral^t hieadly assistance) and sotne hun« 
dreds of were made prisoners of war) and two pieces of cannon, a vast 
quantity m arnmunition and stores fell into the ha^ oaibe Itahan and Polish 
troops. A provisional municipality was ihstalledf h cifnc.gQanLSwmed,%e. 
The papal troops seeing ihb, retreated to Fano and* tJrblno^ nut Gen^ 
Lecchi ptriued them even tbero, and found the imputation (so says pur jtutllor) 
tind of the pontiheafyoke, aud prefhmag the nw government of the conqueror 
and the strict discipline of the ropUbUcan troops to the vacations of tliS rAipal 
soldiers. Deputations hroiii the Adriatic provinces came to OepeqiiUGom^ 
browski, sequestmg to bu occupied by t|piWu:torioits gnny* Their warned were 
J?peerfj^ grent«d.'^--Yol. li. pp. 4r*--48. ; ^ , 

It may be remarked tbht i|^ vitiation of tbe lEtpiban terntory took 

{ lace before tbe tumult at Home on tlie37tb of December* |n tbe 
Vouch ^general, Dupbot, was Jkilled^ and ivhich sgrved afterwards us a 
pretext Yor tbe invasion tbe whole Roman ^jterritory by the Prenoh in 

j^yu^ 1 frnu tt i.«4. aU^*. 


^Hken the pageuit of, a republic was got up cm tbe UapM, aSd tUrnidn. 
consuls (^pointed. , But tb* eoMitip'peopte wdne not so easiljr persuaded : 
two (ormidpUe revolts brAe out, one M Frosinone and tbe 

other Mat^erracinai sent, ■With ^me French troops, 

to put down the ipsuivectlon) FtOiinone was bnmt, Termcina was pil- 
, laged, the iroufgents were slat^tered it^tboat vtetev ; ^Tbe bayonet of 
m republieaoe cleaie 4 ^tbe- earth' of*lliett.” Sod! we Mt. Chodeko’s 
words, and be caUt< ItaHaa (i 0 di)lfy<^ieo^ wbb fought for their 
homes apd tbeb cooittty^'agidlastijte b^farqlioa of insdient foreigners— bp 
caQ* thtp^fo every inttpnod rMtf IXlie Roman, I^eopditanT Tuscan 

^wa!ctow,tfty*nKot!^s%ht,fn* 
, 17I14, called tbe Etalee rmifdgidntt |lwtsfak Wb canuowoUow onr 
* antbii;^ td the narratiVb'e^niilif aoMO* Jtttjpi-tlwr wbed^OL tbu and 
feaij 17 W>^ FftfiO' SMno fodUnlhMHtd SSltA wenCiip^o NaplM, 
sr insttitec^a or Upbd metUM were 


itedd^qo^ them. *fbtee, Snie^ OaMfottO, irere taken by 
storm, the^e^im ibM^tered vrfthMl n*erc^« tbe tci|rtis banll, tbe walls 
rebed/' The smm no(^ fodh <^Ke AtkiUjmmj^ tbe idmy fo tbe . 
Idortb, in 'pairing whMPlilitber ubuMeoHon bad 

broken e«|dt Ar«iri*t «na CyMtpn^,, Tjie Fblet being general^ in tbe 
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were mostly sent against tbe iniur|(ent6. Brave^io rashness, 
stiari^ariQ^nccaopiomising* they appeared suuongttbe terrlMl Italians as 
the ministeis of rcpub&ican wrat)i> and Jeftbeliind them a feaitifol lenicm* 
«brancc. When in o^iilonments^ however, they preseryad a strict disci* 
jilinc, and 1)cing Catholics they nttended to theij^ religiou&diities^ different 
in this from their allies, the French. ^ /; 

In June, 17!>0, we find tbe Polish Le^ipn engaged at the terrible 
battle of La Trebbia, against their old enemy Suwanow, who had, as if 
been< transported from the banks of the Vistul^to those of the 
Po. yThe Poles, animated by national hatitd, fonght like lions during 
thosoihiee days : they lost one half cf their mmbers. The French were 
obliged to retire towards Genoa. Tbe Polish Legion was again engaged 
at the murderous battle of Novi, on the i5th of August, 1799. At tbe 
end of ihitt disastrous campaign the Legion, reduced to 800 men, was 
^tation^d at I Marseilles, i^cre it recruited to fill np its thinned rank^* 
1'hc fdVc'vving year (l800) lk>naparic resumed the command, and 
vUtoiy smiled oQce*itiorc on the French. The Polish troops were not 
pieseiit at /Marengo, but thi^ fought against the Au»trians at Peschieta 
and Xiegnago. After the coudusioigL of the armistice which led to the 
peace pf Luncville in 1801, tbe two Polish Legions, that of the Danube 
and tbalAot Italy, were astembled^p the latter country, foiining altoge- 
. tber It body of neajly 15,000 men. The greater part of them was after-*, 
wards embarked Leghorn and Genoa" under the command of Jnldo* 
nowski, and sent to St. Doml^, where friey almost all pctjslied in that 
disastrouf expedition ! Of tliosc who remained in Italy, some entered 
the service of the Italian liepublic, and oom^ that of Naples, ai'tei the 
bccoiid invasion 'of tlmt Singdom % tl5c French^ ''Such, after fi\c 
years hafli fiehting»iii the itervic'eof Francgf,weie the fate and therewaNl 
oi the Folisd\fegK>p8.’'-«*-v<;ith p, 323^ 

.Dombrowski reniiained in Italy. He had never during his foreign cam** 
"paigns loft sight of the prospects of bis native cmmtry. He was con* 
timiRUy tni^h^.g plans, more Sanguine than practicable, for bringing about 
the re-e<tabHshmcnt Of Pol’.oaj but his schemes, on bdrij^, submit ted 
to cool-headed statesmen, appeared shorn of .all ibeir brilliant u>lounng« 
and were Vejected. Ulie first pttyeet of Doinhsowtki was laid before^the 
cabinet of ikrlin'in^^fch, 1796i la it he proposed to begin the revo- 
lution in Austrian. I^andi thoil Prussia sbe^d march her troops into 
thosS provioces under tlm pretooee of maintainiog bi:der, drive the ilus- 
sians beyond tlie^Daieslert'iand lailly establish blhntssian {NHose on the 
-ccoatitotional thtone o£ Poland. ' 

1}ombtopM% atoond plait wto stSt fdom hamdotts and romantic. He 
prop6ued,<&I799^,to‘iht^h wlfb bfs Legion |ltof&;the Vefietlan atales 
into Aiistr&n CaoaiHa, dateive the Autuiao by a feint, then ll^row 
himself into^flie Turkkh^ territory, atm crossLig Servia, «stfier 
Bukowiim and Oallitaijvi^ihere.to stir Up iifsurrection. The Fiii&h 
jy)vernroent„ it Vas obslinm,VoUidtt<ndt he <compn>niised bj^hb move- 
m vlSeh it eouU taking takin any part"--’a(A^i\. 

HrSV. ft ttqq. . TtieUfaniiMU^^I^iMtof S» Mid sent H toSona- 
Ppart^ byt that gfperat hadjiist s|gn«d tba^jnimhuirits of Le^n with* 
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Aii|»iria! A was'n<}W<*iieetB 9 ^ id be csiltiviiil)><^ t6WttVd$ t^iatlei 
|i6wer, aD<l Domhix>H^ki proposed 4.9 mak^lK>miiM wim Austria 
against Ritsma.andlPirassia, and to ftaco tbe Ai^duke ChaoAiril^on tke 
throne of Poland iPhis plan wai hi 1798, la Oetiend J^Huulottc, * 
the Fteach aintissa4pr Vienna. ^ ^ 

In July, another j^^ect wiu» laid bv jDf^browaki beford Bona* 
parte. It waa^ to mwh iMioly with the Polish liejpoai^fSroin the* Rhine 
to £gra In Bohemia, anci thence through Moravia into OalUtria, sur- 
prising the A«i|trrans, and hoisting the sibandard of Polish indepen(lem*e. 
At the general peace a compensation might be ^en to Pmssm inyttcr-r 
many, and to Russia in Turkey, for the of Uieir respective in 
Poland.-- p. 2»1. 

Bujb enough of these dreams. Dombhiwski lived long enough to 
think* them so himself. That brave veter&n, after lepairtng to KapmeonS 
camp in 1806, and contfibuting to the fprmatijo of the l>6(cb]r War* 
saw, retired to Posen, where he enjoyed a short jiieiiod* of renMBb. He was 
again in the field in the famous campaign of ISlS; and i/i that of 131* 
followiil|p year, after the death of PonlatowsA, be led the remftins'of the 
Polish atiuy across the Rhine. Aftpr the peace the En^eror Alexander 
named him Senator Palatine of the new kingdom of rolanct ^itb the 
decoration of the IVhife Eag^e^ Dj^browskl waanow past sikty, add 
Jiia health was seriously impaired by^nstant &tigda iinckshe woiind*) he 
had received. He retired to M estate o( Winkgora, in Pimssitm Poland, 

^ where he died, in the midlt^ bis family, in June, 1818, one year after 
* Kosciuszkb's deatli. He dmred to be ba|j|ied in tbe unliOrm he hac)^ 
worn daiing his Italian campaigns., ^ # . * ' • 

A short time before his death, Oederal Bombrowski, conversiiig with an 
^fHcer formerly under his ordersH^xpressed Ais'nmer regfet aMsemicthaC all 
the efforts, the sacrifices made, the bi|wery^iMlayfd by in the servuie 

o(the various chiefs who hod led them to combat, bad bemofjio aftail to thcir^ 
^wn county. ^ What have we to'hope,^*excUanw he, < or rathpr, whatbavo" 
we not to wAfl I see no tiei between the ecattered parts of Psfjmd, and no 
securiw agiuppit the chances of future efueadL^ JitA Napol^n, Mwescapmg 
from Elba, carried his epglfs again tofiieUmksot the Visttfia, what would have 
- been the consequence unto Poland? More bloodshed, more 'combats, more 
victims; but as fiir independence of liheriy*— nexegl ^J’TheSoever he be for 
** whom the Poles have broken theiir apsarf^ what ^vafitage did they derive 
either from victoiy mt defeat? Feem 'becafise disfinited, what condittonv^ii 
tliey expect from the vHmier in the gredi game? None but what his own policy 
^ey sugMfc to prcsciiba. . « . What matters thofUke under which we 
are nowliisntf Whoever bfetke prince, Whatever the government, let tha Pelen 
be united in sympathy, in meir m their opimoii».o«U!)E theki beTunited 

A ^ present po/t dA perhaps. 


even insemngtlierovar^ , ^ - 

ohe diw, ifiortune, whb has given him the dpiidre, wfire td jiyevt uce from 
him, f^nd nikht then rkOfTer iw indeptmieure, em acknowledge no Other 
k^l Jhit the one it^hould frpdy cJ&se/'Ty^ ♦♦ ' < ’ 

* * The le^^ we derive from the whoje m tbiilnc\pncbolf im 
whicK^bwsmes doubly Importaiit fijl the {iresent ti|oniefiy%, that 


peSfds ought ioirM h f^^^t^piersfsf th 
A 






no 
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DENMARK. 

Thtele, Secretair to Academy of Ant lO C^enha^n, tnll 
Hhor% commence the fifibllcbtioni m Danieh, of a senes of TAortraMiefi’s 
HorAt; editions in Freneh and English onll alsd appeal Ihe fiist volume 
MTill contain Che history of tins great* arUst up to 1814» wfih seventy three 
etchings of tns larions productions to that time The'^econd volume will con- 
tinue the fnstorv to 1628 The engravings have been partly made ip Koftie by 
Bisser and Liodau, under the ins^iectioii of ThorwoldseiL and partly by j&ist 
artit>ts ^ * 


^ FRANCE. . 

# 4 . 

The ^ieiy for tho Dtffuitoti cf tJtefid Knoaiedgt in this country lately ad- 
diessed a scries of questions to a 1c)^ted souety* m Pans, tvith the view of 
ohiuining som^ nr^ciso and accurat^^nforination as to tlie general system of 
cdmation •pursued m Fianoe The iepiies» orhich were drawn up by a late 
hi id of the Xlniversit), M. Vatismenu, fillip ootavo pamphlet of forty 21 IX 
p igcs (('ur limits do not allow us to give an analysis of it^ contenbs^ but the • 
/public, will nododbt tfpon be mide Oi*quain^ with them through the medium 
of ihe Society's newlyvcstabh^hcd JaurwU of Edwatwn It ihay, hov^ete^ be 
our duty» m a future number, to tahe dp the subject of education on the conti- 
nent at K fiQd'we shalf than have pleasure m communicating tlio 
^bnianoe of M) VatifmeniPs entsteirve inouiries, and in douig justice to hi4 able 
aod cntightened vif4s« As conweetod wito this ^bject our readers will forgive 
''lis for introducing heri^ the foUowing tributHi fifta ^ Journal de% Debate to 
the eminent iind disUnguished^iemdu who was Urn primary agent m direcung 
iliew inqnlidfs to be made. ^ ' \x c 

Then is'a mai#|iow hltW ^ whem^ /lame is dssociSted with all 

die blessings of YxipdeiiidivllMUttioaf A prolbuiid^xolitinao, and an impassioned ^ 
orator; raiUifu\ toHhejpubhaWeal^nd tnall'ijSfid of virtue --he is equally afdive 
in the abolition of me uave establishment at the University of 

*Loqdon*- u»d in the emancipiidlh <’1 fhe eatholios; and 11 uodoubtodiy the 
greatest and most exlenstye propej^rWelementory edt^ m the mviiised 
world « jfc ' 

M «« Pkeed^ by dto power of hit gediiab Rt tho hi^ of the oppoiSiih% bahai 
enjoyed thqsCmgfldaigood fertime^ rdUr a^yyeato struggle^ to top thetHumph 
of alhhts e|id the crowns thtonowMotn his bi^havg been won |tom * 
the hands^^ enemies^ pphtics. Due rnkt^-Arho was formerij^ toon 

leaving the o^ee wt a kwyerviS r«umd emo taddaa to the sqsnmtt of p9iw« 
He IS seated^ by our revcndb^t^lUR ditr'fool«sgok—>tlie proudest thirl^bf 

R SoeiJti iu mtklh dm a 

t Ckr readers ef the We acktil^edge the , 

great klpelse giyen to dk ceai|^ rekriii la this ewuitrjllhy the late fevolutiOB, hut ||ie 
natural eouVie ef e^ts In Bajpendj independent of m foieijpi tn|iiynce.^ould 
labcdTato Ihougliafe fMesen^levAionla a^very n 
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and leaiebes Wdnt roynt inffgwM o1 

whtdik K felt thEoughcmt fete wholp ^tent of tliejoiviiiMil • 


The firisi otimbeftof a monthl> |iuUteailoh devoted t^cbantalble institutions 
li»t jQst* agpi^fedFat IJfurjs Prehaod is a prehmlnarjf report, drawn up by 
Q iron De O^rfpidjO/oa the of the society. ^ 

Utagioh, the author of the well known Italian Or&\nmar and other works, 
ilnd at Pans in Pccctnber last IIis CoMMcntary on Dante is anion^ thp best 
that h ivc appeatKl on th*\t diftcult pot t, and shows Mr» Biagfeli t6 have been 
evetr way qualified to ditfnso a taste fbr the vast eohoeptions of the ItaliiUi 
jlom$r Id Uiagiob has left several works ih MS paitieolarly a new^iOi 
tionary in, Itahai^ and frepth, and French aitd lUdian, Which has been long 
announced. ^ , 


At the fitting of the Academy of Scienq^ qn df Baron 

C uvier made a verbal report Oh to some collections In ngtttral hiatgry fecenlly 
brought from India by M Dussaimer. This gentlemaa.has fer«the last teuT 
yc'irs devoted a Iqrge portion of his time and a paH of his fbrtane in dhlfectiRg 
subjects of natural history Tfis Is the Sixth vhylge he'has mkde <oTndi‘viiiia 
Chirii, and the bixtli time that he Ifts baded the Muioum with hit preSedU , 
hut the present exceeds m magniftcenoe all the •previous gifts. It nr^jmU u 
laigf a^ilion 6f mammalia, quadruped^ birds, roptftes, &lies, moUnSea, and 
testacaa '' M Dussumier is anxious to out upon Snotheyg^ge to (i^aotnu 
and Manilla, and M ( uvier, in tfth name of the Acadqmyi cecommendod him 
to the favourable notice of the ^VkimmenU 

tt appears from a list of the dragaatic pcces played at jParls during tbh two ^ 
Li^t years {ftotn ihe« Ibt of Jatittary, iSSh9i| to the dgst of December, 1830,) Aat ^ 
no l< »•% Uian J558 have b<5en perfo r t g^. ^ * 

M Magcndic has been nominated fo thessfiair of MtdItUe of the Soeikty of 
Medicine t ^ ^ * 

• M l^avier Jhas been appointed ^Professor df Attldysis of the^Polytecbtiio 
School, and Pouillet, Pmfessor/if Phy«fe|jji^^ fame ScIkk4>«i^ 

M di Parchappe, sm old pupil of iha PoMtelmic Sohool Jii oftiOer of 
*%Hiller}, who quitted France on the yestoratioo m the Bourbons, has just re- 
a i<mg and extensn e journey tn Bduth A^iiHe^ A de Parohappe 
wai the friend Wid >'oamanion of the uhfoiiltui||te Bdr^laA and of the intrepid 
traveler D*Orbigny. deVoted his partih^ attendun t5 thdnpnp|phphg of 
. the cotttttnes dirough ^hieh^he travel^, and has brought hofee valuable pu- 
tenafe fbr 8 knowMge Of the rapuUio of Buetfos Ayres, and the manneni and 
^ custMt df its ittbabitants. The author htmeelf iracedrthO otmrses of th<^ Paraiiw' 
and thdUnigai, two conildaralileadveta Kitbitto vgiy littkf known, as smil as 
most df the nveiwof thapmst oly Iw far M jiHbupCAiUL Ylis trawA aremow 
^ pUUtcatiom. Vi . ^ e . 

* 

A dbtfep eSitigci of the Dresden^ Mujeam of Atf&ent Monu* 

« meniSi laabout to appear ^ ' 

A htiOA^te of dte Ctrpmt fitn% Colpiiri^n Vito V<rii 4<b, wiA 

aotcw and jwnlMi *dl ipSi&ly»a,{MMr * 
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CoimseltorFcdrr, ofDanaitadti h cmpto^ on % new^ltfin tf 
to pr&A purpoie be luts tode a large coUectumef MSII., soto ofmicb^ 
been procured frqrn Spain. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dr. Walsr^ of Tubingen^ urbo has been ransacking the v'^brari^ of France 
and Italy, for the iM three years, has announce J an edibon of the lUustores 
Graci, in seven vols. . 

' ‘i , --,--r-, • 

IVofeasor Creuser has lent the whole MS.' of bis edition of Plotinus to this 
t ountry for imptsssion* ^ 

Dk Hermann, of Hddelbe^* will shortly publisli an extensive hitrodijction 
io the, Stwiy qf Qrnk 4ntiguUt€i, ^ * 

Protosbl^ Moser, of Ulin,has coUected a large and hitherto merited mass of 
materials to jhe iHusUation of a new edition of Ciccrt/s Diipntatione^ Tuscu^ 
lana, . ‘ ^ . 



' Died h* ifovepnber last, at Pesth, in his 49th year, the celebiated llungamn 
poet Charges Ki^atudy^ Ifei^as the tot projector of the Hungarian Alroa^ 
nack of the Muses, the Aurora, and p^ipularly distinguished himself itl dia- 
matin literature. He hds alr^y Imd honourable mention piadc of him in 
this Journal, see No. V. p. GO. ^ « * 


We hayc s(^‘i^pro8pec|us of a new Ital^ and (^rman, and Getinaa and 
Italian Dictionary^ by Dr. Valentiui of Hoaje# who has been mauy years es- 
tdblisheii^in Berlin as a Professor of his native lahguage. Judgit^g from the 
^ prospectus and specimen of the work which accompanies it, tlie new Diction-^ 
'*^ary^promi$^ to ^oet fiii tot nave hi torto' appear^ m copiousness and ‘lexi 
cographigal arrangcudant. ^ 

A Biograply of'Andent opd Jews is about to appear, in Hebrew, * 

by B.’Carmoly. iftronological tallies will be prefixed for to purpose of fact* 
litafing the ^torvcid arraogejneut oMhe subject, which will appear in alph^* 
beticai or^^ ^ 

The pttbli^ion of Messrs!* Ehteaberg and Hemurich^s Natural^isfbry Col- 
lections, made'dunng dieir travels though Nubia and Abysstmar* 

ftbm 1B90 to 1825, tti how proceitdtiig at BOrim* Of the epologkat divhkm,^ 
to first pari of tHe dm tot of the Binn, and tlie tot of tSe 

jVist aj^fwared, * ^ ^ * 

l)r. jCscbatoltSi the naturalist^ Who aeeoitqiamed Captain Kotidime in his 
<3^01^ VbyagOtoond tho WorU, is publiifliihg a tonogical AUas, oontoning 
figure ana djStdiii^Oas during that voyage* 

'A Oenl^ tra^to^ott of to Smmtsh to jHmceoia, of Sroilts, to 
artide on whidh poem mspeor^in thb BeneiKome numbto Ito 

beenwubltoedbya^Hr. i ^ ^ " 

* c . f^^*’**' 

lierr Kaatoa^ oOHeiliii, whois^^oltody totmnddy knowirby 
sidtoble vOmons^MmShalumdaA^ tor emuod in a tcantotioit if 
H« ptoeeds under w^ege Of to'BerHn Smetyfer Foirngn XiUets^amLoS * 
ovhioi he is a^meaebev* 0 Mlliey in a into tb o& of bni fimads, dius sptlkn 
, of him^and his iMiaftafatlDg: ^ ieieiU*>>tio6et Jfmyser vnf^gluckkcker 
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The Uterari^elttgey >;?hi(ih*cQinnieuced In derman^iu 1614,*still continues 
to Wo«4he 2000 wor^, which wem. Iheii *wout the aonu^ 

in^' we hate nowr.iieiU'ly 0000.' Jhe cats^o^e of ihi» last Leipzig* 
(Mv^aetmaSy IS^oy Contains 3444 articles^ of ‘wicb.4l704 4ire ^aally pilV>» 
liahe4> &re added to th® 3102> announced jp the £as^r catuoguts < 

the number of bofics published durk^ 1B30 will amoant to 5062^ ^IRie num- 
ber poblislied 4B2<f wa# 5314; in 1820, 5654; ia.t80T» 5108;^renQU3ly 
to wbicK the number had.ne^ exceeded 5000. Mi^axiiies^and* popUtitr 6il<« 
cyclopaBdias hare increased in the same proportion, atiu the public has ^owed 
as great a desire to read as the ftamed Mve to write. Private libraries are 
diminishing, whjje public ones are daily ibereasing. . ^ \ 

•* ' » ■ ' • ' I 

GollectiGin of the works of the most eibinaht philosophers who have 
dounshed fromMiQ revival of lettei;s to the time of Kant, is now in the course 
uf publication at Stuttgardt. It will include Bacon, l^cartes, SpulQ^a, Locke 
and Hume, add select portiops of the worke of Leibnits. . / 

•The publication of Krsch and Gruber^s Encyelc^di^^qf Art^gfUi ySde&iis, 
which had been suspended for a considera,me time, now , rasumed. Tl|^ 
21st part, of the first section, the 7th pari of dm second, and •t^e j.%t jparf of 
the third have recently made iWoir appearance, w ; •• 

^ • V- ■' 

The first volume of the Life md IMerory CQrr^jp^^3en(i€ of ' 

lisbed byhis son, ban just appeared at Sulzbaoh* ’ . *, V' : 

The seventh volume of Mr. Vdutljtainmer^s History of Bihnire, 

including from 1699 to l73fl[, ready. The \w^ is now announce to 
extend to t,wo more volumes. •' , ■ '» . • 

■ .. M ■ 1 1 1 ■■■ d H ^ ' « 

The sficth volume of Profbssor Wllken^s Wdtory^ l/EwCmmdss is Jfistf^pb*- 
lished at Berlin. It embraces the crusddes of first half of theinirteenth* 
^entury. *m0^ . * * 


a , 

HOLI^AND 

, Am ordinal j^Hor romance in the Dutch^laMmage is so gr&fjalNipudty.that 
De Schildkma'p would .de^rv& to be mentiDdedjTevea dt^it possfals letftf tnhvit 
it actually does* Tlul |>roducti'on beloiigs to the'clij^B of ivlutt are tinned 
mstorical romances, and which are , now so, much ip vMue«!![a .ev^ country 
ki Europe, where there is any demand ,i|br worSa oF^ictibn. ^ Tne; tale-^ 
for '^as. it consists o! only a single volum^^so o^ht it *peiiiai|i)[<lsin . de- 
sifipn^— has ^uster pretensions, to the historical!' than many otners 

/ which assttoid It, the fictitums.pprdon of the n^r4ive beii^ kept rathemub' 
4 ordinate W; the events andv«maferibia taken merely embeh' 

lishOdv^ a few historical retirii^ences, and incidental traits of cpstuidv* ^ .B 
is boiaeans, however, a diy^nronicle of. fhe period! it ilj6strates^*retii^uig 
tbe fij^ality of!h]8toi/,rwitbout iu^l^i^^nd aut)|eoUed{: on.^cohtiory, 
^the Abihot m fipglected no dpipoitamly of, bringing Jbru^d ^gUfOlevOv rentes 
tti^iPbational and ^azaeftr of fioM^ers at tho pariocUie has 

. seftoted foisii^urpo|ie,bainely,|S^ mMdiaof tbe|hiiteenthc^tury. Jim de- 
' tails <ri' th^|^ ivtdt ^^iril^^nd ex||lbit {aum OJt^ local 

. a ir(|rit (bat most |^vd li^^sr^k a vidne^ea 4o the ms of those, 

be.&^is own cid^ffyni^ oji* the stoiy 

The otgune of this. IfUter is simple 
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not ^0 «ay in^ 4 grc, onot^gh Stcco, th^ hero of tb? tale^ is an orabiB^, educated 
•4t tbe/^rt of Tlom IV • wbo aftermnis bttooniaa tbe Squ\gSf(&ktldl^lmp) 
and^i^panion of Wilham IL, Count orlioilaud, acicommnying bun itt Kis 
ninoMB mi()|ary€Xplo»*Bj uiittl disappotuted in b>9 fUtkti^ent jto the beanii- 
• iUl Chrtotina von Wat^mnaary he aeta aut on a ptlgnmaga to Temsalem After 
his rctum^he joips pnnee in Germanyy whence he teOiMros with hmi and 
< onaoi^ to |io)latM|. Among the ladies m suid^ of the latter is Agnes 
yon Wdlam, w^ wine/ the eqnireV affeotiona^ and refttm<i hia bve; in conse- 
quence M which he be^mes anxious to^clear up tbe mysteiy hanging over his 
birthy and at length duscovers that he is the son of Eppo Kumnunga, Lord oi 
^Amcland. Tbi» union the lovers does not however put end to the nai- 
raUie, which the author bnngs down to die penod of Wdham s mitimely (hath 
mt aih iiwurrectioo of the West Triezlanders (125^) when, hts horse sinking 
into tbe sfte. the defenoelesa prince was ru&anously dispatched by them ‘Aftei 
this metoiMGiboly events bioco apd Agnes retire to their cabt|e at Ameland, where 
they pass i^e rernamder of theit»qays in tianquiUity i iw and imvoned is 
these Idloip^mctdents of the story nrat and they ceitamiy do not exhibit any 
great iiiveqttpit or co^viitCy die worn itself displayi* greit ability, and may 
be recomm^od aS affording an ipteresUng and iq^tructivc picture of ilullaml 
ln«tlic th iteendi c^tury. , 

* * ' **»"■ 

Among tbe tunneroe^ imitatsons to winch Jouy’s Ilcrmitsrde la Chaus^ce 
d'Anliq has given birdiy we may leckon Cramer’s Pcl^nm det JStdttlmdtn, 
which, although it is far iftfetaor to d^at piototype, displays some curious and 
rathcPStrdm y* if not masterhr sketirbes of national manner^i CpMisteatlv 
with hi 3 '<hara^r;i the pd^rtm floes not coiiAae his obstnaqons to im IMcn 
cipitel end its inhabitants, bat makes va^us excuisions to otbei places, 
and avai^bueself of the opportunity thus aflerded to touch upon •antiquarian 
,, and historical topm^c and asiT'cry few tourists of put oen have cornniu moated 
miiehoe the sulgetSwQif HoUttid, these six little volumes will be fouflitl to sup- 
}ily tlie Ihiglish Wawsller wiiii soipe bseCu! topouiaplucal information As is 
the case Wilb.i^UpoW every 4lher Work ofdh^kmdy the hccncs from real lift ai^ 
tOo OverctSr^ i^the cc^onng^ die folhes and cxtiavaganctes scittered 
^dinjughoub the it^le m&ss of society, are concentrated in a focus till tbcu • 
"force be^ipps uuna^al and intense* Safinsts are not much unlike tbost vi^p 
should ptek^VUp idl jh/ weeds and stones out of a ftdd, ax a sample of the pro- 
duettoms^/tim sodi the) cqHeot together all dm vices ai^ sc^'Surduws* they 
meet widi, and thoq say ^ tms i9 souotyi this is th< age ” bued, howf^ver, is 
not sochttv I Were U siK^y it wcwdd be uaendnsajSU; We do not me ui to ^ 
that die ^ PelgAm’’ am m this manner at ail more than, if quite xo muUi ds, 
die genembty of Witters of tbe emne class, yet thvre are one or two /futtren* 
bl^ work .dadled as pflft b JhiXe, and mich certainly do not say much m 
ftuouk of die morals oftlie XHrtCii* In hm description of the i ur at Amsterdam, 
ha mawtioiis, ax a feet, wl^tt to tis appears incredftde, namely) fha^ tliere was 
«a pubhc^»jKhibi|pn of the amottW of a Hon and Jionexs, of whicb floiice^was* 
giVj^m placaMbivand as which •many hiM(p(de dameg) were preseutl After 
ddt^we^pay thing relawa of a pec|ilewhq can tqiemte such 

dBi»i«un| i||deotfii^» ^ ^Soase of the mpst u^emtiag altd rehfiy yaHiablfl^per& 
in mfe wftk^ two^r thre^biogn^cal skeftxhes, m , llerwnit dm 
wbo died Attjgnst f Oth, tW, apd who » hjm smd to Bane* ti^ onf 
^ftneat colotttiiifs aftm E#bna> Vandyke, and Joidaieiis; AdSsaa^ dnodk, the 
"eelebsktedfittag^^ kliheaft eved wmp eonfessed to be unAsaSedi and the 
' no less o||i||||^ iBMfente ^afder Siddons of dbe Oottib stage. 
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^ ITALY. 

Maiuko <yf CephaloQia^hns published^ in IMUniijf HI 

m ** esrpotitiop political cantos thwavt ^ prnginM 
* in tbo loman islcpda, witb notev oji the past and ptfuMt atale j^lio ad* 
mmistraMoii ^ In th# lattnr part thd author has eapnsed tieeym^rtwufes 
of the old Venetian adtniitisl^tion of those islandsjthf prtgmdwnit or d|te- 
giies sent by'the senate, bung generally needy noAei ^bo went therH to iH- 
enut their purses by all means m their power^ eatortton, fines, sale q( offioei, 
&c Tim conseouence was that induStiy we# cramped, coolperce feitered by 
monopoliis, agffcultutal produce low; cuermUs f« i were ontt fourth or one 
j^fih of their present value The roads over islands were detestable, no 
innl^ no estabushmenu for chanty or educatioo* One hnodsed so(|ains wetc 
sttfhoieiit to purchase a doctor’s degree, and thorn is Otk aneodoto df a noble* 
man who obtained a degree for his valet, and boasted he cOu!cl^w|[ lene for 
his horse,. AAu this, the present admmistration Cpttlt oppaa!^ bimiog, and 
although the autlioi does oy too means flatter it#t Is eVidenlJilkHl^ 
English protection the Tqnian islands have been jb^hdpifiecTbii 
were before ^ ^ * 

* ew * 

A new scientific journal has liepil announced for pnbbcattbxt at raooa 
under the title of Anmh delle Scienee del Lomktt'oo Veneto^* "filk pni^ 
oipal nrofassors of the univcrsi^ are among the conti^utori^ attoottg ^dthcra 
Dal and Da llio Ihe qrst liijmber was la apprisssiiia lUgrcIi, IBfit. 
«Thts pubheattoii is intended to M up the vtpd lefijoy the cassafipti tlie 
^ Journal of Sciences of f^ana^lfin tfifiS The Annah at tSlofUtWturale con- 
tinue to appear at Bologna * * 

A flew edition of Qioia^s cefcbirated fMffia della SfOtaftCfh^tM bem^ ' 
published at Milan m five vo})yps, octavo, valuable^ ad^ij^oe hy l^ro* 
•tesjKir Homagnosv. ^ • * a 

• rnmmm u mmi. i . ^ , „ 

• ^ -m ^ * tttsm 

^ W e find that the system of mutual inatniotion la spreading faiilt m the ^ 
schools of Tuscany, Parma and even SisiljL It is aof admitted ^ut^edmont 
nor iiv the UefliA states Tn Austrian LotSnatfiy it esnstedditl ]8%, Hhen it 
vfM stepped, and we boli<pre has not been sipes resumed# , 
yu>r Pallom, one of the most distinguished medical prCffesv^ Of ita%; ifOd 
last^year at licghorn Ills principal ctauni to the |pratit|de bf hi» tpunh^bn 
** Ttre* his having introduced vaccination inlol^ipany m Smte o f .i|m*p rqadices 
against tt his having by his wise reguialtons iimppcd* thor|S(l|pVis c4 
yellow fever which broke out at leghorn in the autumn of Id04, and thrcijt^ 
eiied all Ti;^any and Ital/ He wis In cansequeaoH appdinted Fh/lficiau to 
the Boaid of Health of tbavport, lit iblf he also ins cates arrigijed dfe * 


eemtagj 


1 tmatises baHpvbbsheqlt ** wh 
Opinions on the t^x vifnsh 


lanhs m this phenHueiiofi^V 


ler die ysHow ftiver be 
;evaileA at jCoghlHti In 
1 91 genetal 

Ou the*actiad state of 
nmibtibsm, with reficc* 



^554 


Miuellancous LUeuoy hotKes* 


\ 


• POLAND. 

On ^ <lth of May last a superb colossal bronze sUtue, y^h^ch had been 
erecM by the Poles t^he memory of Copernicu*» at Warsaw, was first un- 
veiled to the public Xbc Pbilomathic Society, after attend^lj; divine service 
m the ( hurch of the Iltly Cross, adjourned to the open plve, when the vene- 
rable Julian CJrsyn Niemccwitz from the raised platform of me monument ad- 
dressed toe-assembled multitude with singular ^oquence and power, and his 
words falling from the li]^ of a man of more than eighty, moved whole ma^^scs 
of tiie listeners, now to enthusiastic plaudits^ and anon to ttar^ He said that 
three centuries l^ad passed since Copernicus had been gathered to the bosom 
of that earth whose motion round the central sun he had revealed Th«it the 
foige^ulness of the great services of the great was usually saccceded b) tlu> 
outburstings of grateful remembrance^ and that posterity often dragged fortli 
to immortal memory the names wluch had been resting iu temp'orarv oblivion* 
He spoke of this as the late of Copernicus, and he bonourea with deseived 
plaudits Stasryc who bad defrayed half tlic expenses of the statue, lit mi n- 
tio^ed IhorwtMsen, who ^ad modelled it " Now,'' said hi^ “ after ten ycar<i 
hngermgs, slindl evei> Poilsh hc&rt vibrate with the sattsfai tion that beams 
Uom every Polish eyev and the sun on which C^jafrnicus turned in pcipctud 
gazing^ sb^l for the first tine visit his image with it^*glonou!> beams.’’ At 
, th^ moment the tapestry feh which covered the statue, and he continued — 
" flenceforward ever present wilt thou bai Highest, hdp]>icst of the eternal 1 
The honour of thy country — the glory of thy race^ Let thy lutlucncc, watching 
over the* temple of the national muses,** guard it from all degradation and aid 
the prbp«ifipt\^i^^/ all knowledge adS* all tmth* And how inlinftcly happy 
am I iniiie privilege of having lived to^evtteme old age, to peiform thi*e 
honourable omco— *nttnc dmitU, Vomme, uf^urt tukm ” Every head was an- 
coveied-^-evcry face turned towards the statue*-'and the heavens which for 
thrjje days had beew Giloady*^nd dark, bre^e out into sudden lu'ightnesa and 
^ ^UD$bine There was a burst among the people as if a miracle had r^lly becu 
wrought cm celebration of uie great* festival, and a band of musicians and 
singers sud^nid/brbkc forth irbm the cup9hr*fthe T’hdoniathic Society’s edifice 
wiui a hymn, fif which what followni is a close translation 
C O sun of glory ♦ let that glory shed 
Its ^st concentred radiance on bis head*— 

Oa Mm the orbits of the stars who drew. 

And nature’^ m/stic lore and language knew ' 

Ii|]B8trious iSimf Sarmatias gratefu tongue 
Has to the ichoiiig world thy hr nodrs sung 
> 1 hough Lerhiaii voices loudest «iieak— yet all 
rnoleiidVog accents hail thy festival !** 

pause of bmadilesa giience • 


** ^n of the rartibi to whom the power was given 
lo meashre themjsterious manh of heaven, 

Be welcome now to faiae’s necropolis 
And tahe thy seat m glory ^d m bliss 


It scalded as'if^Orauia, aided bf the mwe of the spheres, had bcnielf been 
fhUliig hitplo her bwn cdestial regtons. Never was witnessed sa suotarb an 
apotiSosS. , . , c 

Tlie inscnptipn on the«pj^cstaV whirls of grev Ftfiish «jhn- 
uently simple dtitfi ptrduntt. 

*• « Nicollo Copevniso 









vr: ;%£ - y*':. -. m .. v-^_ 

of the'Mf&oiiw/crf'il^'AciEiieTO 


t)isse^io^ of £ui(§r> 

,jiiiO]){yremOiiB might eoohifn iKbme opii$‘pa|ibn;^a^ series 


eitpwJisiSff al ^ ^ ^ 

of.fo^ In 18?3^ io tefn^ being .liSpiirt&^^wyoroa*^^^ 

found rmnnlbing iatlxe A^hm of tfey» Aca4aaiyJ^^!^>» 
oelebrated'ni^tl^ematiciani 'whiiili^ ai^ noW {mbfiahed in 
together jr^’jfonr Dias^tipna of Sbhnt^rt hiid UiirteAii pf ]^fl$ff. 







, **L1ST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORMS 

' BUBUSHSD ON tUB CONTtNSMl^. 

• , <■ 

Fiom JaHvjsy to ALuiCBf.'i83L tNoi,vtiTB. 


, THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

J j 

S42 Manifeste dM C«tttoti 4 »es FrtfbfaU snr devoir dc aoumisHion aux puijna<^ceB» ott 

Traitd de« devoirs Cathotiqnei dans le» Revofutioos. dvo « 

945 0iscc nr 4 Bur rfncreduJit4 ei aur la certitude de Ja iUv6iation Chretieime. Fajr 
rEv£^ d<3 StjasbiM^. 6vo« fa. 

944 Pdlitfioiiaslnt Simonnniiei Aasoeiailan Universclle ou Organisation Dennitive de 
l’|[li!r£aitt<4. pour I'a melioration progressiv^^iVis le rapport nioral» iiitrnr*" 

. f*iel'et ph^rdqtic do s^t de la classe la pl*'^ nombreulc iitja plus Cteuvre. In 
( piano de deux fc uillcsl 

^ 4 $ Ostrr^ald Ar^»umenx et K4jlexio0x sor les Livrei et las Chapitres du Nouveau 
*'jiesUiiiicnt , nou\ol|c edition revue ef corrig4e. l9nio. fs. 6d. 

946*^alvl« Dr. ('lavls Novi I'cstamenti philologies. £ditio minor. 4to^ n}i|j. 


V I8s« 

94f d4r Apostel Faulus. sem Leben, Wirken nnd Veine sebriAeto* 

Mucher g|r. 8vo. OiitttngM. lSs« 

948 Lindbecgi M. Libri KcelelSr Umiicie symlillilif 1. 8voi Copruhafien, 5t. 

949 Nl^meyer, Dr. Chamkieristik der BIbd* 54hlc. gr. 8io. Ho/le* Jl« tfs. ISd. 
UdO Boscnmiiller^ D/v SLholiai>iu V. T» in compendiuai rcdacta. Vol* HI* Bvo. 

- i8s. ^ , 

961 8uier, J. Af!. Shmnitlichd WcrKe.l'Hl^r tbt. gr. Svo* Suttbach, 11. 

2^'l9 ^diMe.Prof.^lr^lcaCUiitlana. 5 kioite^Sitio quinta. 8vo. mai. TPisn. 17s. 
255 Orajr^ Bf, DiMintat audage.' gr.fivo. Boymilk, ll« 

d54 Paultis, Br. exegeUsLlt^' HandAmclt uMcr die 5 erstea Evsiigelidh. 1. I-— fnipr; 
OVo. ll. 

W Waibelft A. A, pngiuatik der JReltgion Jesm I— IV. Abbandlung. gr» -Heo. . 

AwgsAtfij. 4a.4$i , . > s : 

956 Oine^ier. F. H« Gk De Ajbrtta Jest dhHtti 6nf aaluteri ; Conilieiitatiu pnendo 
regidioriuda, .4o.inej. O'littingeH, 8i, ^ 

257 tico, 5S* 6eaclilchie der Cbristlielieii Reltgbni unaKtrehe. Jtblcu 8vo. JLc^* ' 

558 liUdetfig, A. Hi&orisi^NKrHiM^ItJntefaii^ iiber die vehchiedenen^^ir'T* 
' Abkdnft tutseia Him uud HeUaodei. 8vo» 

259 OkhatjisrA, Dr. BIbliscber 8bdr aatninfiUobe aehrifteo^ki / 

^ fcitieA^ irbdi gr. 8vo« £mtg%berg^ 15s. / s tC' . 

idO^PJanck, Dr* Oeschioblo dec prutestan&obcn fheologte. gr. 8vm ^ 

^iQBiblJjM^fca 1|4i^ patrum Grb^min. Para tit* t%m» 

26i»tiM^i|«V tiilbpl«e ycriHUi dogntadcanitP irompiygid^^ 

^ I, , . ^ ^ 

963 |Wcol», Sr. ^ M«j«eh«9i(tenl«kt«. Wn, 

964 H.ld, H'liAifo BMMMtfCK&niKyHMr fm iv 

\ . . ' ♦ , ' • V 

96»H.amiAi.C.AMIwM!4.4wS^ .ghWlfO,^ 

’ Neturedlj r ’ 



Liiti^Nmo Wi^rks, 

266 Otunai^itie «Qr Slvaii^«li9C|i<# 44;vii^eif. gr. 

S6? 3>». 1^11^40 Climt* ou Beiarlituoq *Ot6gr«phiqac aa* prlttciMdl 

M McAiiiill«nl^d6 U i4vie Suutie avec unc^ «t Ip de J«rttkat6oi^ 
Bvo. Bp. A * 

368 Meditation# ReliAraiei^ on forme 6e diicnufSi poor toutf# lev fpotinnik cimon* 
itancea^ et 5iti^im%de la vtc doinettiqiic et nivUe ; tntduitc# de 
TomeQL Bdeparlle. Bvo^ G8.6d. dr « ) , 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRi^TlON. 

S69 Rccueil GWnil*deB Ancinmet toi# Franpai«eP» depnia i'ao^tO jusqn'B h Re. 
voluttniii do 1789« par MM. Itaiiibert^ Uemay ct TnlihindHir. lome* X^« 


IXLXXXIa Juin;i687— 10Mw,m4. ^ 

tTpr JonVd, Knai aur Ja pidne de tnorf, nu de la Mdito denioi^ POnnidM# 4 «m bob 
nippoity avee le drmt et do^fa Snoie^ 4vo. 

371 Dee Pi tiiupeB Politiqucs q 6 i doivent Bervlr de ni|a« i ia JcgiByatlon oiectonde* 6 to. 
373 Lois Mimici pules, Rurales, AdminiatratfvoB et ^ PoiitAnM TOfulPl. 8 vn« • 
37 J Ortolan ei Xiedeau, Le MinUtem Poblic on Fri^} traflftd'^odjO de #Mi 
ijuu, de sa fonotioi^ datiB Tordre politique, jbdl^atro oi^ 



SilW 


^ icietntc dib loie, dcOr£^, ordoi|ianco#, aoU du uimoil debtor 
et instructions niiiiisf^nellcB. 3 voL 8vo. 16|i» r ^ 

374 Kraoti Dr«, de Cudidbus Lniieb^rgef^ibiia. 4to. G^iAf$n* 3s* 

375 Aemidros, Dr., Beitierkungen und Hypetbeien iiber dlelnacripr 

Pandectenfiagiiicnte. gr.^vu. OMitngan. Sf. 

376 Falolt. Dr., JuiiilUclie Bnc^ci^die. 6to Avsgabe. 0vo. dM 

377 CbriMii juris avilis, das, mo DeMstbe, isbeneut ooH,Dr« Otto? 

tenis. IrBd. 1*^ HA» gr.jl^. Leipeig* !15#. ’ * 

378 Rroste-Hbishoff, Dr., Lehrbtii^ Cot Katur^its, odor der llechtfphilosopbie. 

SteAiidage. gr, 6ro, Bonn. 78*6d. * 

379 Putter, Ji>r.t die Lrliee vow BigenddMii MCb deutl^n KechAn, aus den QueUe^ 

dargestellt* gr. Bvo. Bertin. * V* ^ 

380 Zeller, P„ Systoiuatisches Lehrbuch ^ Polizetwkmsnh^ft, fiadi PrepItfiMben. 

0 Geeetaen. tt*-.Bllil. gr» 8to, • iMSHtifurg, eaaiT*/ * » 6i t 

381 Duneker, J. F. L., Das Xlecitt aue dem Geif^ de# iDybests. 8fp* ids* 

383 liiiernbriefe odbr Oebt der ^ mien StiMeversaaitnlimgeti Kditigleieheji 

. Baierii. ] r Bd. 8vt», SiuttgafdU Ijit/ i * * * 

385 Hin iorna IxigbolMlsleikdinga «ein neAftisi GtUp#. Codedyufts ^i^qpdnrutm an- 

^ 8 tiqQi8siino8,#M Dooiioetar Oiawuc . Paw % Yjoin ^ mat* 

CbjI! 0 iM^« 8 « 31. 3b. 

. M435lAl<S, EDUCATION, ANO I’pMTlCAt S^NOMY. 

nt OMmoif 'Alfx. EapgM. iUitarlqiie «t PhUotoptiiqua |^Im< *tt rtipUfTS^ 

jMbt SiiDonkime. 8vo. 3s. ' * - 

3i^l>4i«l«^,£WBur lesi^nA deb. 9».6d* ^ 

386 |ki|MirdelaSoo4t/^<leilbabymiiiie^ ToidefLKb. 1. 8fOw 3|,^pd* 

387 X>dt*&iuciitlwietdePlb«lBU)et|o8,ii^^ * ^Aj^atfeBox. Igmd.^l#, 

389 Syp ^dt# . 

^Uii||ip|il1i|^ 3d«^ 

3$! Hdrst, 

393 KnHiTe, GfV, ebMb . 

Ilelii^MdaAbjkiJieit. sr^iieu« 

39$ Me46r, JL ewi, Blatier YlrM6N»^ _ , 

394 Krugs flU^* Uuiveiea) 



bie imdl^ittbad^ |jr>si 


k^'llu^OitQdtiMe* 

Lflj^gti 33 #* dd# 
It#. * ; 

von 

lan£ 8 v«, BMm. 6 b. 
I. Msqriodt* 1,4#. ^ 



MATHEMATICS, PHV8I09 ANp MMISTRX- 

fnucus H., VArithm^tique reitdwfacl/^ au moj^ende nri«ti^ • 

d9$ Bentfiiufl* Tr«i(£«ie Cbinnic, traduit par A. J. L. JourdwiyOr MSS* MdUs dfe 
* rauleur et sur ja derttierc edition Aitetuande» Chim$ JjuMUtU* 'Tdirat IIL 8to. 

SdT' MdmoiFet de I’Academie Rovale dea Science* f^e rBiatltut de Franco* Toma X* 

pearociMPSi Traiid/fildmentaire do Cltimie et de Physique* Sro* Bs. 

Meniorfe ddla Reale Academia dcllc Saictize di Tonim* Tontu XXXIY* 4to. 
li. lOi, 

SOO Oauin, Cl Fm Priacipta generalia ihoorita dguns fluidqriini iu alatu asquHibrii. 4to. 
GotUngiH* 89* 

Jdi Braudes^ H. Q*, deCometarum caudU diaquSsitio mathematica. Para la, 
lITabulii* 4to, Ss* 

SOS Nanmann, E>r*» ILehrbuch der relncn und angowaridten KryatalJographie in BBdcn* 
Wlit Kapfein* gr. Syo* ^ ;|1. S5s. 

SOS'Pofii, G. F*, der Elektmoiagiie&tnua, theoretiach-practisch dnrgeatellt. late 
» e AbtUI^*' Sdifk^ojpm* g/'.Bvn, Skriin, 10a* 

S04 £iflmcnta^•Leibrbtto1^ der dynaiQlscben WIisMachaften* Ir Bd* Siatik. Mit 
^Kdpfem* gA Bro. 3er/m.^ 17*. ' . t 

liiTURAP SCTENCES. 

t 

SO^Taume St. Hilaire, la Flore et la Pomone Fronpaisea* IJyr^aons 

O* Bvo* each ^ a, ^ 

506^flunog i»pb!e An Regna Animof, dr M. 1e Baron Cuvier, etc. par Oudrfii* Lrv 
XI. 8vu, each Oa. 

307 In ■ . ri . M - caloric, l5a. 

808 Lobaotii HSatchrc Natnrofle dea Cohbrkt Sujvl d*uD Supplement il I’Hiatoire Na- 
Hureile dea (Hieauk«itiqticliea. liieraiauna Va Vt. 8ro. each Ss. 

509 Magasiii de OunchyliohfjllCi oa Be^criyitiCtta et fi^rea de Mollnaquca vivan* et 
foaaileaidaiddita ou noik encore figures, par F. JE^Hudrin. li^raisona III. IV. 
Ovo. each fa. 6d, ^ ^ » 

SlO^lAgfEimiiv d^tonfologl^* ou DeacHpwa* et Figures dlnacctea in^dits ou koii 
• eoqorcrhgoVd*. Llvvdlaqoa Ul* Xv , flvo. eaclt S$. 6d. 

5S1 Tatttaiuefc, Jfouveau Eecueii de f^anche* Coloridea d’Oiabaux* X<ivrqigpA 87. 

* lto« i(Mt nd {[ ioBoi Ida. ^ 

519 BariaM# iHltd/Cottipiat di h Culiitte de i'Oiivior, ved'^ d*apr«a lea 

UbftefM ^a^^i^cea de Mr^AbM F. JfanMtt* ^8vo. c . v ^ ' 

Ceidhrle Kdplpldqoe, 00 Clmiv d^Animaux Rarqa, noovesao)^ *011 Ipipar- 
IMt^mAdonnuii entichidc planchdaMdt^e^^ 'Sr I^vraiaoiu Ova. , ,, 

BM^hgS^ pt. Ordhica naCnraH^a plqnlaruin <i^pa)qoe cbaracicrea et ^iSnliatca 

• .r J-ir ^ 

^ Ocwa rfantihak^,, Rdmo ncna c. C. Sprengal. Tome 
Hati^iei ddr^^^pblbiqiL JjXh Kttpfero.,foHo^ 

m pr* AMm ffifm a'Fjkbr&io conditniq.' 


fStb Jteliy Prt CMiibenCat|iB^dd|KiraM akp' 


MKA Cu^!'''^li%. dkt raMUm 




rTkMa^ gt,m»..|doqra. 7#. 
ha, cto $vo/^5a. 

«tttre|ka 4e la Bldloau|IWfc de 
ken^liti 8ve. 








1S4- Doperre^t MtAur d« " l3otaiu>gni|ihk 

Pbtor^W, l^lir M Ad Broffbfwnu VIIIuh livteu 




sm 


325 BoUdbvid iffL £j^n% Hitcolrf 3t ^ 

OlieniHe» dt mni64(»]to t^ivr. I»— Vlf 8vtt. m 

SJ6 Alexh Koelf Coltmidiy; £it^ * * — ^ » . - 


i e( <|ei^ 


wA, Coltmidiy; EiktonKltoglque, on HUtolfe N«tUlt4lf dei lnse«k«i p^inDi 
d'Apr^ lliitart.^Livr«i«otttl.-<*Vi, Vfo «ac!i.4> 

3fT Dicitoniuitfc Classiqiie N«tiirelhi V6m XVt^, (T>^30* 

iiQiTSrdti pi. color I5i. ^ I a. ^ 

396 RcdoittA'CMtdea pint belles ffeiuhi, prlmdftttf diffbrAitei ibiSlItes du 
V^gdUil. lArrwJiXXlV. 4to. t«3* - . 

W Jamne St. Ttilaire, I«c« DahlU, ou blstoirey dfttfjription^ et eulinra «!«« plus Mies 
eapeceg It varM^t^s de Dahlia; ooemge oml de dsures pemte^ dhiptli nature 
Par Mlki« Guillom Ini hvr. foliOi lOt. « 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 

330 Heiberg, Dr » Commentstlo de Cdtditoorphosl ^8vo« ni'iiMaaia. #ua» ’ 
j3 l Hueck , Dfk, das S dien ad iaftAtfttcm Frodeisa mifh entwidielt gr/vto^ Q9tf* 

19 LangenAnliv Dlt^foram Tlieombn AnatoniiCiim cy^tlitgert* Cam V Tab ^to. 
maj. Gotti^vgm, 3«« ^ 

NoiolQgie ynd Theiljdat^ ClitmrglicheaKraokUeiten. 4r Bd . 


3J9 

J33 


gr 8vo. Gotttngtn* I5f4 ^ 

334 Httim Dr., ober die Nalor und Bdbtii^^ dmr Ktaqhbalt^darTrppenliMir. 

9^Hile gr 6vC Ijofng* ^ 

135 PaSlatldes, Dr , de Vita 3oa»tlca t^fo. maj. Wien* S$i « 

336 DasHanibttrgifCheallgeiiicineKiipakeiihaviw MitKpfrn* gr.dta^ Hamlmig l<»s 

337 Sinloii, Dr^ der VaraplrlMkitti imaXlX JidMfhDndert, 8vo« jNdmbitfgr. 4s«dd. 

336 BtaMBs, Dr., llandbiicti der t Tiile. Seof Ha^r* ^9f. 

389 Halmeroana, St, Reuie Anoefinlttellltiii^ lr |'hl* 3^ Auflase. fff, 6iro« Lmfm 

HO Hiort, J. J , de functlone retina^ mdScula prirngeCoiiunmitatlo^ Volsl 
^ Com 1 Tab. 8vo. Chtuttantn* os* - • * ^ 

341 Barrcy, Histoirc^ Impartfale de Ja Taccinet sA AppSedatioo da bam qu^ii.lij|i 
'%llrtbiie et du dial qu'en Idi impute; MdiMre qaii a cbtetiu lefsix, etc. 6voi 
349 dl^letiliL^PhysiQlo^ M4dieale et Pldlosopblqoa. TomeL 6vo 7e» 

343 Ai^et,dmes» B|£ioumie Cbirargicale» Plan at^e^mde qmd <mDvieil<[ di 

olni Vensel^BUnhnt de cetle Sdeace* 4^t ^ ^ ^ 

344 Oendmi^ Jildmolre Medlco-t«gal sor Ja ino^ Vfidenfiraa Doc de Boorbdiii Frlime 

/deCbndm^tc. 6vo 3s * ^ ^ 

34$ *P8o|;|ry^ do Firflcddd Op4rttolrc a soivre dans reaplorabon des prgwKi pait k Per* 
^wxmq;i Mediate, et Cqllectioa de l|i{hnelfel0or (a la et 

fcDiagnoslie. 8vi 6s. ^ . 

34d Jteiindr^ M4iiiolrc sur Ja Cbolcra-Jdkvbda de rtqd^« 0^ liiimt 
34IC4im^^ ^lElecherches Aii|tomic6i*Patfmtbg1qae8 W PEncephide et sm^de- 

348 IHptimiitatre Didversef^A&lildre Medlcile at dr TMmpeutique Gdpd- 




351 

IcUi; 

359 Hobl, i 
353 Schinatfer, 1 


ki tik, nMsnMtknete 
1 VorksnoMb^ ^gr. 6fOr ^ . 



iLlt. 
iom der 


354 IJaner, 

tmg* \ 


thbe/dleClrtMi. 


are: 

jdbatbib &t(>« jKhmgi- 







m^hPABY. ,, 

^6 Becker^ Traits d« KAit^ 4^mb«itte <e r«ni)leri(fi k t*/Ultemfind, 

avec des Bote|, vrlfdive* d rarmte Franfalve, par«B^iolHo 4tt BB«el|doifi« 
^o. 89. " I 

5d€ Qiit^r4 da Podi» la Cooitof de It ii«et«ttl6 d’i§ccll6rer Itvancement dtot itptre 
ByiK 

BdT Jofnlnir Btroii de^ ^blettt tnttitique 4ek pfitcipaleB combintuoiHi de It guana, 
gr. 8vo. Sf, FAtrAaurg* 7i. * 

MISCEI^ANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCBS. 

‘I5& Abbildungtw irwt^^chloitferwAArcn fia^ntutiteR Witncr, ParKcr nnd I^ndoner 
Geachiiitclk^ £m jjbndbuch i nr litukunsUer, etc toii 1 h Holztrl. l/vraifotM 
Lr^XXn 911 . 4 tor Frag, 8 f. 

S98 tIgilU W«, 1>brb«gntir.der gnind«itsttchea Ftrbf^r und Z(.iigdrukerkuiift. 
•* *• g'llile. Bvo. tOa* 

660 KblUrr»Sl5 Gl*» Ifibame swecbmtiiSgtlt Einnchtuiig der Gewerbadiulcn und der 
iBolltecbnifclidd loiSillufa. gr, 8^« Oetiwgen ta . 

?dl Waelwr, K.» dia Tre|>pett«Btukiu)tt m }hreiii>'gmK';*^ U itliuige Mit 20 r* 

8to liefltn. 15*. V 

^162 Baiiaent H. 0«, KomteAflo ac B^scripbo ITygromettorum quao indc a Sai»!»urji 
tenipiiribos prupmUtt adnt, Camtnentabio p^sikiiQ ngi6 cfrAAte. 4 io. niuj 
lyiic Kup^m. Gdttwgan Is 

i6.\EiitvclDi>ediB2ltet Worrtrbticb dtr WlsBeisschancR* Kunste und Gewcrbc^ bfiaat^ * 


•k geg.*v^Fiair«r. 1— ^15 Bd. gr(8\Ok AtUifdturgA anUt 10s. 

*i64 'oHstopdlm UnUrricht ubat die Aniagc dcr Bohr odai der Aite- 

sischen BfVinnen. 2ia Aufiuge nebst If8|dem. gr. 8\o. JUunstri 4s. 

3o5 Lchlanis Choix du Modeles tupliqu^t b (en^ignmeut du dts^in des machmes» 
%veo im Uxta deatriptif. ttitiepartie, 4tuir a\ic Alius. 12s. (lohctOiu- *’ 
plettfjl hi thfra parts, Hich ifs.) ^ 

366 Iietires t Cleroegee wiT^ par MadamaJS. L ]8mo. 5s 6d. 

3$7 Affuiuim, poua i'an pr6sent4 par lo Bureau des Lungiiudes. 18mo 

* •At ^ ^ * o 

368 Coiinaisiaqot des Teiifl|i.oti dei^Mouveroens Celestes pour I an 1833 8s o. Bs. 

Dtctioiinidd^ iecimoiogiqae, bu Nouveau lActioiiiMure lUjisersel des el 
Meiers ct d^riseuiiUUiio liiduitneUa ct CoinmotGlote. Tonies XV1 ;£aJ^ 111, 
ctp^Sl.St.^. - 

370 Brbeitson, W^moir^ BbcrlkUls ei Aneedotiqueadu pbyme« t^roiutttiv iTioe I* 
8f#. 10s, « 

371, Bnq^/Vareitiies. Metrofttopogrkpbie, on Kiuveau Systddie dererspei^e, 
dMigdiipi appheabib d tbutta let parties nir I^Ait du desetn pitioresque,^ a 
yrajrih lea offieatwtis geod^o^ 4io» 16s. ^ _. 

^ * AnMitteg 40 IP yrobettiuiueroiig. Mit StlT^ 

. sbJBABTS^ . ’ 


d«t Siadt Bonv fi* Bunsett, E. O 

; Wi^BntrScmToii %r bd. ff, «m. IL tu 

8.4 £***** ‘ntW*^ «»9n»m 4iiM k C.lm(t^;)|ii Rn do 

d76 1fm dM lUKnkii do itm&jes «i| par Sir 


'dtB.Masoum lMM«e d|M^ tfaniiio» (fouilhs de 1888, 9). 

VmjIm lAiiti Wm ~ ^ 



St9 DeMrisSme MticUo On^ 

compf«ft#in 41 te^olc iiitli* b nm ©dfiirlbuh^ lecondo M iiiin*inft fjjjpgtftfiio 
aqfui«»dat|^ 4to. <!,«•. * 

, Vh — * • 


l>ZStp««* distta Mq^siw •fldclie Gwclit d«l #(oieo Hf[<terffcd«ne dal 
giieWwMwtf Mbrico Au> q lu<u» bTcfMgHq e boki aj^trlmaqBd 
eatb Mftced<lia. 4 parts, 4to. 9*- i*»* J. ran 

561 Trenle Vues de la CWoe, <*«• ®02^^ ^ MWmotwiy^ 

trouw eoGiNre qujoiardhw* iQdii^ T* H* 8^®* ^ 

HIST0RY, BIOGBAPIiV* VOYXQVSt TRAVEW, Sk, ' 

38* Alethei*,\Zn(»*rtft Mr GaN)iicht«. St|w<»’a^ KIk^wwI# %n 1>t. Dtunehi 
ses Wt 1831. *«n|o, ffw- 

384 Drillroun^ Qwlleulnrade der dcnUehcu ttL^£5LI?*«r®aSo’ 

iH.fiKitenTur e<sM Vo«tt4** dw *W<»h«i OwAWHe ll^M (J^vo. 

889 Esrawk*!?!?’ B*S»c* «i ChriilifAl* Wteh 

Tome XL 2e pardc. gr. Bvo. Gdttiii|«iir I?** od,. 

38d^P)a6<i| H. G., Vor.qnd Urgescbichte der lleUenai. Ir Bd. gr* 6vo«. ¥^V' 

369 Bichlery! J. P. Fr., Lobca iiebst Chablnrriitlk «n H, 

390 Hutrck, E. »on. Allgfroelna q^We. 9 «»l. **a Anfl»8e.‘gr- ®'** 

391 Kwrer, X., Rowland wle c» lit. 4Thl^ Bvo. ,« 

39* Vhoilet, K. Fr., Italieiiiwlic R»i»<* < 

393 bchlmcli, C. von, CeachicJite onsyrer aeifc In Jahlffllmn lftbai TOity^ rt Wh 
fipleii Ercignuar. Ir Jabrguig, d* Jabr gf* 8»o« • • 

Sillwt, J. P., llcbtpimkte ana ■«« bell«i Kwwiiar ewwa hJlai^hP%iBe*“>** 

398 BAfcawPariawdFiAraldi lmJabwjqp. •Thtel^^ 

der Erfindiaig to S^wdld^to-Kq|it. « Bda. 

39r Scbdhn'alC^^, vStort «na Erirtnerungen to FaiftUc> ^ • IJto 9m Ahagab. 

SSa I^tttdc, Pr„ Ailgeincliie Gravhkhtt. 6 Bde. Tia Aaflaga^ PF*!** 

399V!ciiS;.a-U»g4D. C«K, Mol. da llibwi^d* 

* * ifisdqnea et qutrqa wt bisPaffloJ, ba di > 

8^0. %fc.v 7 JL 4^ £ ^ * 
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^dTi 

404 Fauiteg 

BtdIOfli 
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I Colomes* 


40t HfitbichcAk, CbmyHtit liV IScox dc^^pnince et de ( 

Ouvrage <sntdirctiient iMiifi ^ voUti^lIro* t6i* 4 r'* tk 

408^ ilirfbrde, lUiilHrBbt l>efecl|Hii dcf $i||NkgAe. flme edltioiu Toma 11% a^eo Atlas, 
in 4io« The wq(^ is now cott^tra, price 4K ^ ^ 

409 L4vi^ ^ottveaux Elomens d’Histeim Olnefftle Bedigfo suran |»ltui Mdtbodique 

et etiUerf meirta etc^ m Qlro. * < 

410 Bii^ et Do 4a Ro()aet^^£Mai Hfilodque Ge^y^ph^oea ct Stadstiques sut le 


Kii 9 .fnmie dcs Baa^ la piano OA j 
Voj^e detx Pdifom# i«dig4 d^ipids JMfStf. odgitmiiXi auhi d*/M Appendiee.^, 
ihnlermant loot co-^^c Pop a t&ooovoH^et’^ia le'aaufraee oiMpnt nos juun^ ^ 
e« eotichi do notes; df LetaepSi ConSni 0£n6fol de Frahce a lasbonnc, 

Ot seol dbbris olvaat do dont U Maitinterpr^te. 8\o. 

Kilbnd, Vmrahe 9o Bgafple* «n Kite «t Ueox ciroonvoisins depui/ll 
4 1897. 2]rvridloae^n.lX. ^ 



Td bo cqmpleiM^iS $ ^tex^ ^ plates. ** 

®d*r . 
ur la y ie 

.> 4|5 j^atoifti ^ A/dekinoia qoi so sont fait remarqaer par 

Heute pMtlSf letil% acK^nsg Wi oertys et lehrs erreors. 4 ^Is. 8vo. 90s. 

* 416 SctioeU# 0>an Vi^Histidm dee Eiats Korop^ens do« M le to ulow_saim>nt |»|li — 

piro ftomafn d’OccidenMusouVn 1789» X. 

417 C^^ohiqoes Ptttoresquos, Ift Critiques de nDeii de Boeuf des Appaite^. 

mens de la Cour et de* Salons depai^sous Louis XXV. 1 1 R4gence. Louis XV. 

^ H Louis XVI. Tome V. 8so. 10^. 

418 Hbmboldt et B«fiplaj|id| vqytge* B9iallon llistoriqoe. Liv. VI. 7e parlte. 4|p. 

* 4^ai. S4. « /* 

K)m:RY, THE PRAMA, Ac. 

419 /kutknhtrgi voiSi dor Renegat von GrsnaJk.," Drnmatisches Nacbtgeniaide, in 5 

abtheiiuugcn. 8vo* Tranel^uft, 9s. 

420 Herrmaon^ Q. |SoritE» Ktr^brsl \ou S&ehsen. Vaterland. $cbauspi|J« In 5 auf- 

* aneen. * Bvo. Lr^ijMI^ 4i. . * . 

491 Wslfer» P. H. TltuMng^^edM^ mil Aabbildimgen. gr. iqmo. Catha. 7s. 

49% Be miVoti.Todlmfbiiib* Ca&one^SteaiiAage. 

49S *\lterboiu,l>r, die rnseito’ OliKjMeligkeitp Scbapsplei^ in 5 Abouteueni. gr. 8rO. 
htimig, 6d. •»*'**• " 

L(s Trote CatberlM^ Sf,4iitt HlMoriques du XUgiio de Henri VI^44M Ms 
^poques. ParAeporlptMonlials. 8vo. 4s. 

495 Hotes{dtslprc, pO fo 9 TbenaidkMW X^tmm ea tiei* aebM iQmf taAe^pio^MPar 
BskiwoIs «t PniKds. Oivo^ « * * «r « 

487 Tbe«#l^j||L ^ I^IMM de laFranoe ; poeibe on teolsc^tLBvjq.. 

TqmelX. iMi, 9a4 6d.. . ♦ 

lea tfoStt ltel tete s s 9»uMi nne Cour d'AHemagitey 

HQVPXS ^P'1Sd^)fCfeS..^ 



4S(|^S%«Sli#a>4B 0«atl4|id lM««MMI%*4 4i/inlSai4. 8h 
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i,4t ,iiMMUiW<jt 1 
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49» . . . 
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4$9t Lnun, Tr. dcr Vierliebte Onbel iIimI leUii; Nkfaten* teipttg^ 

140 Xeliftf|>» ii« Avcnturc* EltwIfovcUv. 8t«. 7*.(id. 

441 3|»iiid)^ H. idvr Ck*heiiuni»9V0ll^ ttO«r 4te boideu XuViyicbe Mo- 

vd|e« ^o* Lpfpti^* 4s. p 

4*^ Utmueo, n Ok 0niti?lv«iiU, CbinOUerbilder. ir bd. Ifmo. X^eipvg, 6s « 

443 Stofdi, L.yie Faxifttiker, Hutoriscbcr lUwm ftdb to tten to l6(on 

Jahfhundcrtt.* 8vo. Lapt^* lOs*. ^ 

444 MimanniFr.neuesti. ges^m^baKraaliltti^B. each Os. 

445 S4toriklii,**M. dieEasdlll Im^ahre Itflt. Kiii ifstonachier Roman. $tbh 8vo 

10b. 

,446 


I 


FinO htitiiriBche 


batofl, J. Stance fon Catlit^ odor da» OpA.v der Pofitik. 

Ik7ahlii|ig. i bde. 8ro< LetpnA fa. 6d* * 

H7 Katiyadm voa SchwaboD, der letate HtiheOf^toiifcn. idtlc. 8vo* 7s. 6d. 

448 Hubir, Th, Btrahlungoti. 6 tble. 8to. Xid||n^. ta«6d. • 

Ao bpaaferoN. O. die Uakokiiv 8«o. ^ 

4^ Storch, L. Kunz von Kaulfat^s. 3 4hle# Its* 6d. 
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453 Horaiii, G. fl iii Vitaai Soeumio oonscript. nolas varior cofleg. omqUelKnnfff'^ 
nicnt. perpet. adjec.Dr. JUdter. 4to« SSwwhau. Tu 
4S1 Jutteui lliBtorim rbUippki).^ toiibd4 tntuttisBiia. Cod. kdid. *0r( Dueboer;* 
litfno. maj. Leips^. Ss. e 

455 Kftsscli, Prof, de HUtoftiP Homeii maalmeque dcicri^Mli^ earmimom latata* 

meletetnata. Fasc. 1. d^Vi^piioMr. 7|. •» *» « 

456 Hirsclifeldr G. Scfiemoil^HanRKr daphfm» odor Sjfnonydii^slir ReCdnlerufig der 

fiebraiscben Spracbc. lie Aurgabe. 8fo. Berlm* 4i« ' 

457 Xerentit, P. Afri** CompodUip Sex. od A* H* Weskrhovius 

et Stallbaom. 6 vol. 8vo. ^ ^ 

458 Becker, Dr. Dcmosthenet ala ^taatobdt|A> IMnar^ und Settifttleller. ;if 

*Abthlg. Litteratitf det Depmii^dVrip ^ " * 

459 Jacobb l>r* Handwor^bpieh der gde^sefio^ imd tdmUc^ Mj^|Mugic. 7e 

AbiRgi gr. 8vo. Cabwy;, 8s. 4 ^ a» * * ^ 

^J^ll^dota Gnsca, e Codd.lUgua demrip^b iiino(allo|e J. f • BoAlmde. 

^^]fecbeiim*RbMa^ et Ctlti^iiei sc^tdbdiiMkJUtdo 
4 , eiiEapagneetenPortitgab avec vne Mko d<a vitoOjato 
tkndaot le XVe %de dans oaa deoa Kojaumldl tor 8«^ to4d« 

^8 Gia 7 ,«Catalogiie Desbnpdf et Raisopnd dea M88. de ^ IB g j i fc th oyb de Cptmildtti. 
'"8' 


• i / ' 

d*7^gcieola par Tadte, tredoila ^ Ad. 

.484 Iindberg. J. C. Leto 8 Btoiitec^ aor qto^a 
ft ^ Cabinet do Km do Danemark, iecanmffi4 irooaotr doni WAe 187^ 

quelques MS8. CdSon^ 4tii# BV«e f» glBiiobca. sb Je. % * ^ 

485 KeuvenSf^ttrea a JtC udrenne, sor let rapyrna KUbeues et weei^ et 



.fidbdltet iift XHdrtobg der nwtoito d^|reelii-, 

. «. Sf Mid. 

miporkteo. bof. I#tv- 8*? # JT 

470 tAtoot«8e von Ar. A._,Sl*bh ^ibl d4%||dlA und die vedoraen Qjtob 
Anstoteleo. gr,8vtk iidfb to 44 ' 





Liti ^ Neto Work*. 


4fl Ci«i*ronb de ^Oretore, hbn III. Edid*. Ibnidchsen. Bto, fKj CMpi/mm, 

* 

47$ Kro^ftlf j. A Clftias Ciceroiimniu £4t^ 6?o. HnlU. fOi. 

473 Hortong, Frof, ubcr cite/3«aiu, ihr« Bdjdui^ uiid BedffutUHg. JlBrf^«ii. 

474 Oriinm, G* de HHdobrafldo 4iiiidli|iuuimi carmfnia Teatonlct ft^mentum. folio. 

^ Cottu^n 4i*6d. f- - 

475 Neuca allgVnaliwi Handvoftarbueli der Dcididi^S[ir«cbe. $ ^dc. (Tdp^ 

pin^, I7i. • / ^ 

476 Kttrclier»K. wliBi^nswurdigttoii,aof darlii^fhotbgie 

uod Archaolocie des KUidadicii AitertliunM* Mil 6a lafeln. 8io. farUrvhe,* 
HI. *s.6d. 1 / 

' 477 Koleinkamp* B* Venaoh allies ast hrUsetien Kommeiitan sugi allgcmeipen Deut* 
8cH«!ti Coii?emtioni*|jttikoo. le & ge Abthlg. gr Svo. GsiAo. e ,cli 3s A||. 

478 Laotbini, 0r. iflonstrolieun^jttugi^emUite htteraroai Pansiensi olini’iegii profess^ 

, TulUane eiDeadadonti. Svoriiif J Coblem. Iti# 

479 1 cvclicfo Svo. maj. G&ttingfn^ $h od. 

*^480 Isadf wHuiies XI. cum ali^ot deperdttaniiii fn^ioientis llecogn. G. F. Schumann. 

• ^ Avo. tnaj, 

481^1iegMi« Dr. AlkCflaa,d9or4iifCfni! ond Ifoid-SUwittobe M^tbologie. Mit 13Kupicrn. ^ 

gf.SV(i. Beifw^. lOfc - •^-.i-i 

487 lUslr, a Grammiur of the^nglo-Saxoii 8vo. CapsH^fiiUpil,frg*6d 

. / MISCEIXANEOUS irPBBATURB. 

«483 IiQgrap^ des Hommes Cdlehrei, on Collao^U da 8M^»BlniHe do Auto^ 

lu. graphed et Signatarcs. lavralson eorvp6aientaira» m 4t0. 

4b4 Ksctiokke, Hli< 1 l 1 liii 0 wah 1 te pichtuogeu^ Hridhkifigen und Npvollon j^aithen. 
Apsgabe, la 10 handen ile auSaga, 7i. Ss. 

485 Jean Paul, daitScbbnsio und Gediogensto am «eiof) vembiedaiten Schnften, 10 

bdcheiib dvQ. Xsipof. Sl« 

486 Wfbvr, Dr. Variotut^ am 4NlHpk, vome|kia8ob bt Besuig auf Gu|hp utid 

^ SChiiler. SvoTSfonmvsr. ^ • 

4b7 Cainpa, H. SaminUUbf KUIleyww Jt&eiadicbiiflsp. 4b ausgaba, 37 bde. 
Svo* 31, I59« ^ ^ i» 

480 Troiubtar A vdb, SammUiohia Sobfifieo. TimAasaUigabe* IB bde. 16mo. 

Ibridea. Bl 5sl/ > 

489^*(r, W* SbittR 
490 liofiniaaib 


4to. 


r A Vdn, namniMionia Bolififfes* laiHWasaUigabe* 1B bde. 16mo. 

ra. gl 5slJl d * * *** 

r, SbnrolflSb^fbrRlIeiu 80 v^. %0m* HtfuOtgarit, lb ICw. 

IV C^T W« mjphlenda^bchnfte^ idHroU ISino. MT 

OUtt^T^L WTERATt?RE. 

dpisodum e« F* Bop|i« Second, &llfci emaod* Aum. lus. 

I lodi^, <fel( baf^eib ^ t ^ 

i« 11* ta. « 

Eft DebA AiySlMftv da deoa fi9$> Anadniens do k 

«r - , pnWi4aa«^»m.%e8 Aiwdaa4lwFwoali»stc, 8vo. ^ 

#4 jpIfeKAlpk SmlMba d’Amama* v Teala Saai09b^ Veii|UicSpa> >^as at gloasauf ^ 
i(*95 . 
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f at, 4Q2, 46|^ pMIsont s^,^, 

• t' _ » . 

(Aiadahb)^ ftkaMphtcal notice CkMo Mprbttt to Indfo, partkulars cone 
of^26ft. ^ « y:'cafnto&A$9^ 540— and cq/'^ennni^ 

B<bcewisi,4dei5nnt y ^ ^ treatment lu Rnssla, 

A* 1 1 .1^ I. 


of, to^ioverelgtt 

power, 175, 176— his tiewc-ent of iSnas 
Merodtigbin kings, 176— defea|fi^6t 
Saracens at the battle ^ 

Chodiho (fib), Hiffolm d§$ 
noun OH Jtoiio, cdtArd notfon of, 54i2— 


iheasnftos wcflonAt 

I on file do^tMinent, lists of 
the priiiCM, from Octobkr 1830^ to 
1894, sLeam Prfoa 

«iimb«f d[h«4* l^arSs. In 

1829, snd 


c£tS:^lteS!S^ 

Ifoyer toWvfew of; wiA l)ie iplddfo Tiifo 

* ‘ *a 'k OjSdt Payaphiif^ of loafiei 

Sfig— charactet of liil CfrRpiis Jwia fXvilis, 464— difierent 

^ |S4»nc»/ ^ JrT ' <ih«el^ 


ChrtoWty, elfopt oi; mabolisbing Poly- 
ChrmMrn Of tlio middle ^|||ss^ Character '^ 

oLo; 

^^oomM' oC ewv at Bofou 

frcMn tlw atiMciieaiih^t \. 4 hnJ 3 » 8 is- 

Ltd* % 

Ti^pW. 
lostveiaii'a 
the 

Cdtpiis fXdlis, 464— difierent 
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4^5— fdlljoui iSf Ihe Bn»i]icv, 4d9'«<*- 
qC ♦*>« tm 

470— of Uie Synopeii Boariicorttni»% 

47 1— of PSUui*s Synopiis of the X/iMnU . 

47 1 , 179— o^larmenopuiiui^f * Menuol 
of tttc La^B, 474* 

dbputct beCWoem ami Uie liuty> 
for ioirer if%be imiddle algpi 
Cnn, dfeteacment of, in France^ 

Colbcn^i a^tiiniatraiion of the fii^ncea of 
Frau^ Account of, 403— 40bt 
CaUmrt feurceaof, 99b, 

Commeti^ &tatc of, in tlie Middle Agrs> 

^ 9l->nlm>w comroefcia! poKoy df the 
Unttfd Sftites of Anitfri€t» 207— 4l4r— 
ofl'oUnd, ^31. 

Gniimiuitt 111 tiarirc, origin of, 7, 8— and 
jn I lantlers and Eiiglund, 8> 9— history 
of Uic Cntnmnoe of Laon, 25r-27, 

ConstitiUion of the tinjtrd Stales of Ame- 
nta, 20f— 209. 

(ittMintpiion^ pulnioiuMry, seatojL 54, 55— 
it-^ nature, 55 — sytuplinos,^|^* 57— 

Lause, 57, 58, 59 — duration, 5lL 60^ 
in\eitigiition ot the disorder hy Kreus* 

Aioii« 61, 62 — and by auscultation, 62, 

6J — trcMtinent, 64, o5— objfiQratjons^n 
ibr diuke of climates proper for con- 
sompttve patents, 66, 67, , ^ ^ 

Cof^eim^ut^ account ol ^ the 'esectioii of a 
statue in lionoor of, 554* . 

Crred^ a French impost,^ nature 593, «, i 

400 ^ !• 


Droits ds in Vmiice, accountlif/ 

39], 392. 


UjMim (Aleaandre )• Ifmi i i Jf>sC lo C<mr» 
tntice .W, 537. 

DtitcA, acconnt of the whale haheryfipf^ 
366—3^^4 361, 362. 

^ •£, 

Egypt, aAoont of the introA|e(ioii and 
training of u regular niiKtary force in, 
307 — Stl — rootlAy of one of the biitlUi^ 
lions quelled, 3tt— a military ctdtoge 
and hospital estahttshed, 9X5, 316— 
other hpi^rovenieiiu Reeled In Btgrpt, 
«ia|1i972^t^sent state of the country, 3l8, 
f 3|9— the £gy ptlQit4«]py how reoroited, 

Dop|^> ^jnsf^actuai sMIe of tlm 
I monthly lalaftei of it£ offi- 

sh » cers, 333-a«lDthlog of Hhe Army, 333, 

£|^!nta» Mysteries, Wouni^, 46 — ' 

causes of tlieir celebrIiyA?* 

Engluh whale 6shety, afcQU . 

360—368, . ' . ^ 

Js^Uata tail, htt^oncolnng, In AmoricHf 

Fjceemmufticatimof Philip Augustus, King 
uf France, described, i9j SO. 


S9y. % ' J‘. • ♦'•'•'r* 

'raiRn'*i Prlgnm der NHoritfiden, .Jn S/m origin of, 93. 

»U 55a. f^«u (F. 3.), ChtffSitdi 


Cnuade 
-Tii 


ildreii in the thIiteiAAth ced- ^ 
of, 32, 33, 


> ' D, 

TMae, a Crofean, desedUd, 426. 

D iHitor, nu^e of Uie kfogdotn tif, 331 , 

J 

Itibrary oUelKgmcc fkom, 648. V 
Smart bb" Theory of Light, notlee^, 285, 
Devrsnt, imprdiremeiit in the law of, in 
* United totes oi AmerlpB, 20i, 
Desmarel^s atlgpnistration of the French 
tnt oi;^ 406,'4((r, 

), Fo^ jto o r * Oritfii, 


6nHnces, 
JhadatfioM 
^crMical 
‘sotne oritj 

fvDip!^ 

daiu^i 

Dpm6rcii(ald 



ch 4 fiis df " 
coffecAioiia. MfopDiied by 
►248, * • ' I 

luation of 

rd,4m,^ # 

■y* forma tbo Pdl||b 


legton, 541— sketch C|fP their ac2d6ee*> 
meiita under bis cuniniand, 4fo645'^ 
547— Ins opinion on tie MUtooeta oi 
Pola4th 547. 


, fwaw-i^aes oc m 

Mkiffue, critfoil notice of, ^9, 
Ftnamt of^Fraljie, lustifry 
sources m ^ rerenuc under the old 
regimoi d{^— 396|£>mode of adminii, 
a tration Imote tito flmoaof F| 3 Kicis I. 

IV. 398-j 
Loui#Xn{F 
*—407— of 

poleoiv4l3— 447— •uiiM^tdll 
4lT—42<h— State of Prenafi lH 
just befom the late revdhitfaiit 421, 

Fonton (t. Idt^/mndl^ 

erftIN nofly of, 537— $39. 
howB, state of, ill the twdftb. dud thlr. 

poll* 





INDEX. 


* ot the church 7— hiitorj of tht 

comijauncs in fmncc, 7, 8— m what 
bodici^ wpOHdion to j^ovcmiutni during 
the rofdUh wa« cintead, 9, 

«BU(e of th( ftcieiiccb daring that j^riod, 
11^18 — and of histone Jiwnting, 18, 
19^of pocirv, 19 — 22— reign of rhUip 

^ AiJgu»tut;,|24— his lUdi rugc With Ingt- 
burg, 27— c* vorceit her, *Sid marries 
Agnes of Morivia, 28, 29 — cot»)>elted 
fo dismiss thL latter, biii| resame his 
first wife, ac|punt of the French 
whale fislicr^ , 8699 370 — account ol l)ic 
fiiiunc i(d s\s(em of T ranee from the on- 
j.in of lilt French nionurchjMo the year 
182^, 596—420— details reSj* Crtii^ **»*» 
cxp« iiditure of Fmiicc lu 16 J9, 4^J, 
4 ^2— iilera g *' fropt France, 

« ?58;'<9rT, 

F-. ife* origin of, *?* of the 

Fniitb uiuuarciy CIoms, 17u — cxI 
tent of hi» \ifigdom, iK— tharuij^tr ol 
thu ^ovc^igtH of tlic jMeroviiigiair dy- 
nasty , 17tr -oitgiii of tlieOnriovingians 
Ol Pippinsj 17 1— slate of iht French 
« iuiia/Cb V, I ^ o.— Dagoliert appointed 

9 king ol AastiasU, 17|* 172— who is 

* compelled to imtif? nts infant son 

* King. 1?2— (inmoald, major dottius, 

lilt prisoned and put 1 73— the 

Pfppms iQirovcr theiv powei, 174— 
successes ot Pipfiht of 'lenst^ll,/ 6 — 
his deuth, 17 1 — oMff 4 'pii ol hiit son 
Cfliayles Alard to so\ ent ign po1«€r)ll2f% 


the Ocimans on ibd Rdmati eotpire, 
147 — thiir conflicts with Ronmns, 
*148 — character ol Tacituses treatise on 
ilie maoticrs of Uie antJent f^ertnans, 
155— conduct of Varts^ iii settling Ger- 
many, 156-- dtaractc9<*ot Armio, 1a6 — 
rise of tlie Germa is against thellom.ias, 
157— defeat and death ot Varus> 158» 
159^otAer\ aliens on the cnunltietf al- 
leged to Itave been comiiiftted by the 
GcKhans, 159, 160— war bets con th< m 
under Arnini and the Ruiiii^is uiidii 
GcrmanicuS, 162— retreat ol lOerinant- 
cita, 163 — batlle liciviKn h|,ii and Ar- 
inin, 164 — dch it of the Germ iiis, 163 
—dispute bctwct n Irmiii and 51 irobod, 
167— deatli ol Atinm, loB — '■ketth of 
German nninncr^ in tlie MvUenth ten 
tui , 339, ( t vsy. 

Gwthe'e and SchillciN rorrespoiultncr , 
observations on, IJO— 18 3. 

(foihtc ArthnectMi ol ihc middle a^es 
obscnuttions on, 102—112 


Ifamturgh, loiindaliou oi, 13]-- beconu^ 
a free 411^, th, 

fittincWio f eagMC, orig'iti of, 132 — ar count 
of cdnstitutiou, 1S3— luiifccltml d 
tines allied to it, 1S4— puucr ol the 
kugt^ , tb — benefit conferred N it < u 
Itu oortherii kingdoms of F.urope, 1 j > 
* -A-hustdities of tho kings of Denmark, 


Uiiayics Alarol to so\ e« ign liQiwcr,^^, •f*-nustuities of tho kuigs of Di nmarkj 
176— his toatitien^^of the Aicrov^ugmti ’'t V *»«iev and Korway against ihc icague, 
kiiui;-! it^aereutslihSSaraceitegt the tfi.-J{||fccessful war of t)tc Hansuitw 


hf. 


kiiui;-! it^dereuts lh9 Saraceite gt the tfi.-J{||fccessful war of t)tc Hansuitic 

bstt*©^ of Tpitrs, 178— state of Frank league aguitisi PeutoaiA:^ dp6— then 

under the iBinovr igiana, 179^ efioits in putting don n piracy, — 

180 ^ ^ account of the factories oil th<>< 

Frctari (M,), Jife^isl $ur!*i Jhjhactim. Novogorod, London, Tti^s, 
et gar la daiSh lfr/rartioii,de /nlsOtncrcr, gen, 139— t44^^ihticg)f the i«vi;tlf , 
character oC iMf,284. ^ Se^«;;4V, 144, 145. 

^ Hanwnaimlvf ^ onshintixiu^), characUr 

^nd difftrem editions of ms npoyiit^ 

r t 

'Sqt <m mt Mcoont Bmteld (C. J.), Atrtmiale fiat^unnm, 

8^(1^ * 461— -l^raphtcal notice, o/. 476—' 

disiyi of )U4»> account of, 25, charseter and plan of bis wM, 475. ^ 

^ ffelmhich (0. Oi Basilttwrum 

o( In 8ho twelfth and OrigifM^^l--<hdracUt g)f |ns work, 

lli*ocQtori«i, 19, 14. 477* li 

^ w^^weAi,. and the Ott* UtUand/mn afloieift ft B)nic Rytlimic 

idenrmi^ 462— hb retroai, Go«pel i^mionyi date^f, ■37V-its 
dc%.ais tlfd Germans^ ]a5« atS4c, tl^, ll^uscript * 

hterary inteiJigfmce from, 267, c^iiCc o<^ whkh /of.hiiaiit, STjlJ, 


of lUon, account of, 25, 


tl«tgnil0F,^,gtatie o( In jho twelfth and 
. thirie«^lh*ocatori«i, 19, 14. 

EbfiMnti^ WML ^weAi,. and the Ott* 
uailli uAdenrmi^ 462— hb retroai, 
168— he dc%.ais tiff Oermaos^ ]a5« 
Gbnmoijb hterary inteiligimce from, 967, 
268H|i6^-«65i-Claie of, a^ the 
the eiApemrjCharIeina|iifr,l30 
<sr>pri|((n of tile tree towiQi inw* 13l*-^ 
|ho Micient history of ft 

IMtlo known, 145, 146*<^ui]f ^ of 


niST/or.i 

379— %^nfli^o oif hs cditi4ii pfo- 
jecivd *hy FtwicTs ^ unio^h 3t5— and 
fay Francis Sdierer. 974r*2ocnoiit of 
JL SehmeUer^ edition, 376, 977— 
nathronl tiitiioetic metre of the Ueii- 
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and, 378— Dr. Hlekes's aocdntit of ii, 
STS, S79^chBr|wter of its Jaiigoagf# ' 
380« 381— »)«dlroe» of ihc H^Uatid^ 
.with a Latlk translatmn and Said^t 
Tmloii, d8$*-^aii8lst»ofi .of the Virft / 
oi the Magi llKo EngKslii 383—385 
—remarks thereon« 885* ^6. 

£fi^ (Tbeodmk iPoathumouaWorks of 
Weber, miaracter of,^9f‘ Sec 

Tf^hcr, ^ 

Hi'r$chel ( JuF. W.), Trait^ de laLamiin, 
plan of^aa— ;S06. See Ugkt. 

, Jdet^hws\ttMBge pt, explain 59.' 
JtloLUndf iMerary Intelligence frum^ S69, . 
%()— 

Ifuygeiis*^ theory of liftht, 986—^1— 
cliiliciiltirs anri objeettoiis attending it^ 

' S9“J — ‘-*94 — comparison of his theory 
with tJtat of Isaac Newton, 304 — 306, ■ 

1- , . 

Ibnahm l^ey, expedition of, to t^*ecc, 
3S>3 — takes Old and New Navarfl^, ib» 
besiegcii and takes MissoloiigLit, g$4V 

^ \ 

Iruyoits 01 the United Stares, diminished 
i)y iheir new tariff, 219 — i£]Art« imd 
exports of Poland, 531. a 

luiUot account of the cholera hi, 

530, 5f0. 


KiMitwttter (R. O.), critical hoto V his 
pftze*cssav on the mwdc of the Nei8ieiP<^ 

• landers, S6f, 258. 

• ^ t. • ' . . 

I^qfayetie ((Jeneml)* accoanit of the re- 
ception oi in America, l96i ; 

Laon; histo |9 coniiuane tif, 95^ 

'.V 

I Latin tnd French languages, curious 
diet between, lU. • ^ 

Lnw (Joliu)^hiographicAi notice of, ' 
of his financial sclieitie»,408. ’ 
Ztff, adininkitTalioh of, in the Uiirictd 
^tateik Exp ecting e«-' 

latca J^'mF^proTSSf^ tW 
.lawbfij p iilfciti got. « y^: 

£rat>eniif goinianihti^tkosPhiiosopheiV' 
iir>iiis of, 466, and of the 'JhiAsvA eihr 
ascribed to him, '-4X0.^ ^ 
Levusseur (IVl.), Tm Fayette g^ArMPiij^,^ 
195— citameter of his wJUu 1^,; oee' 
Amer^ . * 

Lib^rali of Frfnce and OeHftAny dc*4 
scribe^ 245. ^ " - * 

dviicicncy of^ in Uie United 
' Stores, 8*8. 

Light, recent date of the tN^tence oft *84 
lniu>centlIL, pontificate of, 4 — f»coi«- — dfcwimt of*lhe earlier philowpimri . 

tuunk%ias Philip Aoguotus, King^ff ^ res Ajtuigit. *4fl<14— '285— thwry /if 

France, 29, 30— bis treatment of K^- Jj^ gftesr'^gli— of Sir WRuc .'Newton, 

iiiond, conite dc Toulouse, Huygetis, #86^'dgia‘jfopciiieiit 

/m/y, Jiterajy intelligeiwcfroOT#^ - «f tb^ o*»rp«itulttr or N|-wfoiuaia 
cobscrvtA^ on the Austriim govern- tbcorjri 


;^f, 4^, 431. 533. 
J. 


I tbo» imehsiij 


UeJ»T» a^d Cc^pondence, 
** character 007204 , note— JHi opinion W 
• *| 2 ^ry in .^ericu, 204 — on the M«- 
sdOn qofsti<m« 9IS9 . 

Jewt, condition in Poland, 529. 
Jmkawt (A./lc la), CmnderatioM mr ta 
- . F^he de fit fktkj^c, 355-^bservationh 
gis^n 14 tbo French 


|oD,.tia- 


of, on the b( 
whale tishe; 

Joytuix Fa 
lure of, 

Jttdiri 
^Aineri 

" MopOraiinul ^ 

/KtiiuutaTlasdtui^ note of ThropliV^ 
Imb’s Gteelt^Parephrase of, 463— of* 
differoAt Creek versions of hii Fan- 
^ de€ts,'465. \ % " 



the forcesi ncc^9kary to causi 
Uiutecules urjig!b.i teiote from thdif 
jiatyral reedVoear coftue, 289^ot^c- 
%ions to llic Newtom<jll\, ttslory, OTO*^ 
devcix^nlmt 5f the jandjahlilorjr 
291— duififeultieB olnifcitibni ateo^ 

\ i8g it, Dir. 

YouugV theory of iflledAte^ 
Mr^Herschel'a pO«te|^'p< 
coldiir, 295— odb^OliB to 2 
table of *tte£|wii af eolte^' ' 
upon the imdo)atory theorf , , 
servatioDs bn 298,'299^un'^'j^' 

double reikacifoti of Tight, 
i'rpoikrMtation *pf/light,%3P3t' 

f ir isoft of ** the iHfejwes 
OT}*eaa,'304— 3w ' Jt- . ' ' 

Iduriry jnuliigtnice 

. — Fnafce, *64-26«. 

• many, to, 2^. ,3494S5l^i0ljNifi 

«ff9/ Mf* 1^0 

tTW fSt^ntwd, SSi-^paiAt $ 
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tobeck (C. Aglaophttmu9, sive Tkco- ^ 
lo/ftut MjliHctf Orkcwum cau»ii, 35. — 
Se« ^gthology. 

Jjondiin 0 account of the dTactory of tho 
Hanaeutic league at, 141, 

Lot^Bfies, observaiiona on nie prevalence 


Uimms» observationa on -flie prevalence against the Wab 

-> of ill tbft United States of America, his contircgmitS 

iw — csteWilbcs a 

houi» .(Baroif), accSnnt of^e financial and a military I 

. iiicaenres of, 416« 417. ti 9 ns on (he itii| 

Louis XVllh, anecdote ofy'<K50 — 862-r 317 — and 

.state of the French finances dicing bb«.. • 31S, 31! 

reign, 417 — 4110. ^ terials whence h 

Louissti^ftraite^ a Hungarian rood,, dc- SSO, 31! 1 — ucco 

scribed, 4S7. the Morea, 3tli 

Louitiana, state *of slavery in, effected by him 

Lubech, state of, in the twelfth ^ntury, observation anc 

J-oodon, 3«8 

L|^n vneinrich),Or2ielm^[MA^ toined by his fi( 

' ]45-««jplgn an<r*<ttia)racter*of Ids ■ . state of his rev 

work, l50'^‘15i'>^bservations on som^ of bis duminio 
hislorical positions advanced by him, ' army, 332 — rau 
» 153— ‘'opinkm of Tacitus’s \^tiso ofl^.f^rs, 3S3— h 
ddlMioriouGernianorum, 153— ^abstract 534— accou 

which it, rests, ifi. fi^mp at JDgiaai 
iMt I55^hli narrative of thi^risiiig of b55*— anecdotes 

the Cefmiihs undejV'Vrmio, against the «• Fre9.qb officers, 
'Boman yoke nnder varus, 156^151^— Maroefi^ian Dyna 
defcat^of Varus, 158, 159^iibsequeot of (jic,, sovereig 
conduct of Armin, 1^— description of , meiit m them bj 
Annin’s ^intervieiy with his J^rother, state of Frank i 

. Jfi^n 164'^reiiiarks on the wath of . viggians, 179, 1 
•• Aroiip, lg8, cv . * MiddU Ages, state 

. ' -w • -- -—IB — of literal 

r - ^ ‘ , ‘ 101-1 

* ' •' t *M17— <if pait] 

IddcAttuit*s 'kdminist^tiDti.of the French JUismfimghi, siege i 
iltances, accent of, 40V. M^ammed Bey, i 

Madeira obseifations ^ar- the. climate of, pacha of Kuypt 
67. ^ f ^ Moke(H.G,),.obB 

Manmn (Koiirad)* Ch^huA^ AUeit 253, 256«^ sc 
DettUcheni 1,45^haract|r •' T tiis work, dc Flondvia. f ^ 
lijt). „ JUiilUr (tu^O.X 

Mmtjfactitrift pfPpland,Ji3Lt wissetaehqftliehe 

jRlartitnf Wisby,, account oC 1^ uf bis work, 35 

. 3.V-42. - 

JAm'^klAt^OtttAsk meir, dispute of with (AchiHe), J 

Ixti^ them, ib, 194— charactar 
' "3ubftenaebt tieatfltehf of Idarobp^ by opinion mp<eci 
^Ihe it^ans, IffB* ^ ' 'alavA^IUKI5.'^ 

Jllk>v^*^Charles)^ kttbr of, to the edt* Mmee^ 

^ fisb^i^ of,^d. 

iluNiamw of frt..Bkrdiblohtcw,paHicul^ Afiistc, ^racber < 

964^965^ * . . , • '"Han , 

MafAmidifiat Wogresi *of, in the ^ 

aitdvbir'^th caentud<M» 12, if. a j and ^^ttrSmoi 
|Mpie; state^ of, iir th^ twrilib amltbliry ' notice 


. teentb centuries, 17, i 
pacha of 1 
c^m .of, to intw 


organised military "force intO -EgypU 
— 31 1 — puts *cU>wn sTcobspirhey m 
, one of the battalions^il — an 
insonn^tion of the pfcawnls; suc- 
ces^t^ur eicpcdiUon ^(f . his new ifopjps 
against the IVababecs, 31 3» 313 — Seiids' 
his contingmit ^against 2 Greeks, 514 
— cstajdikbes a milbd’y college, 3lS^ 
and a military hospital, 516 — observa- 
ti 9 ns on (he itiiprovemenSt^efieclcd by 
him, 317 — and on the critn||al state of 

• Ej^pt, 318, 319— churacteji of the ma- 
terials whence his armies a.<ge recruited^^ 
SSO, 321 — account of his 6.(pcditioK>to 
the Morea, 323 — 324-^improvemeots 
effected by him in his navy, 335 — his 
observation and conduct on the treaty 
of X/Oodon, 338 — and on the injury sus- 
tained by his fleet at Navarino, 329 — 
state of his revenue, 330 — population 
of bis duminious, 331— state of his 
army, 333 — rates of monthly pay of his 
of]^w([;rs, 3S5 — his (foops, how clutlied, 

534— account of his visit to the 
(i^mp at Ugjiaad Abad in 1826| 334, 
035.— anecdotes of his reception of some 

• Fre^qb officers, 336, 

Merm^ian Dynasty in France, character 
oft tjic„ sovereigns of the, 170 — treat- 
ment ^ them by Charles Martel, 176— 
state of Frank society under the Mero- 
. viggians, 179, 180. » 

Middle Ages, state of the sciences in, 1 1 
•—IB— of litcraturq, 19—33— of archi- * 
101 — 114 — of sculpture, 114 
*M17— <if painting. yjjyvl^S. , > 

Missoicnghi, siege and ca^.«e of, 3^'993i. 
Mdkammed Bey, mimster atwr^ah^lir < 
pacha of Egypt, chara^ermi^TT? /. 
Jiloka(H» G.),.cbardcter;ptins no^v, ii53, 
253, 256— «fe scene froVlji Hs Phlli^IpplDf 
dc FlondlM^ friiidjaledAVh. 354—256. , 
Muller su einar" 

unsseaaehaftlknm Mythof'jgie, 33-« Resign , 
of bis 'Work, 35— builioe of bis system, 

. 35-.43. 

murat (AchiHe), Letires suf^les Etetu Umf,i 
194— character of ^is. work, 197— hlt ^ 
opinion mp<ecting^e advantages of 
Bee M^mea, 

Mueem^ whale 

fisIteijV uf,^6. , f ' 

Mffstc, cteracter of the Cggr mM ',t ’.ImKhi- 
'"Han qf m^ic 

.J Xd Ni^ierlaiMkf^^- uio l4dt,Hmh, 

!: and q^ttTSmiiric^ 258. g ' , 

MtfeMm, notice of jibe different writers 


h V y ; / • ' on, 34— nidure of the ffible^wC niytlio- 
typ!| of , logy of tbctiUDmeAtGreekk; 55^— sources 

lice f ^regidad^l . wbteute iur luiowledge of it is to tk. 
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derifedt 96— how are to be 

IjMid end explained, 37— —in what 
iitalltiei they wen. treated b;^ ancient 
liistonatls ikl — questions metssary 
to be solred previousty to rc’jtortnig tn\* 
tholuitirdi t lie to )|t true state* 40, tt 
Naiurni^^l^, Ocriuan accqunt uf tiu uil« 
nu«U iQf cniig^ £68 

A It anno, battle ot^*^S8, Uid 

N(W Anvafhio. captured bv Ibraliini 
Bey , % 

Necftr^ ndninistration of the Fc(iit.h 
bnaiit<s i^ountVf, 41 1 — 414. 
Aeu^/pers, liHiiciia < f, in tin I iiitcd 
Snti of Amc^ca ' 1, ^25 — cinses of 
their hc( utiousiiohs, 2ib 
^tutou (Sii IsiK ) Jiuory of T i;;bt, 
account o6 jai .^06— <?88 —objections 
to It, Coo I inpiiivm < C Ins tlitory 
itli th It of If IN t n 104 )Oi 
ISiifbuh t t M ) Horn ill llislo j notici, of 
tIu i( V tuition oi tbr second volume 
of ^t>7 

\afti/i/y of 1 r nut , etc inption of from t 
ation and its iiUcts I )4, — cxlni^ 

vagutit salts of imbili(\ ill the reign ^ 
I <ni H \ lA .>*)<) *• 

\ii /* Sj niisli iritiiulnotiii of ^?„)43 
\i ,.^11 I iciount of tlic roiniutrii and 
im| ft nice of fioui (lie < it vemb t||^ ^ 
suite nth* century, loO, ] kl— As prt 
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(>VfftSiSti/ mi|ol^ iM nl <#f the plmn 
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in uQcient te7>«t4iniil-‘ 
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PatUmk (T>r«), bkginpliiCdl OOtict^of, 
Pateriion (Jolil), i/s&rsij( Gf dmwiiRto . 

critical iioticfbf, «S9 -«61t ^ 

Philip Atigus(u| King cIT Fraiffc. reign of, 
li i — ram I u si tng^nrg, 47— divorce# 
her, Ind ninMs Agnea of Moravia, 49^ 
^*9— IS compelled to dtaraiia hei, 
resuniL his first wife, 30. . 

Phihpt Bisliop of Benuvais, aticoclAe bfi( 
34. * 

IVkffIbiphy/ state ol* in the twelffb and 
tliineentl^niurics, ^7 
Ph^stcal S^ijcat r^ma ftls^dr, i 
and I 
PifeeV. 

93to, 137 
Ptanai (M\t s), //utoire d^ /a 
' da Vtlgyple, 30ih^iogtviplde«TjOriAi^ Of 
* the author, tw^his sopInHs 
for die aposi^y of Colonel 
Sib — descit fttpn o f <he 
of recruiting, account^ t^iO 

o{nnioii oi the KgyptiadI on tile inter* 
firence of the Allied Soseieigns in tba 
affairs of Giwca t A9> Sec 
Voch^ IWc 4 , German, suptiili literary 
rnnneB^i of, charytcfs o( the 
irincu hi Wkt-t . 

"^6— Ufj>lif4i,**83E-- l8o. 
:;h rum geectligyiii^^gnii- 
the Fnibematchenlrail^ 9^9 * 


fteentl^niurrcs, ^7 
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^ |f \ imuSK^^ 4 liiirf* 

sfiPfrotij a ^ixilllraloinny, — 

^ngui If ^ i w r osShis uudNmenil 486 
— estraordiiiarv pMlfonuancc dt L(icc»,% 
48^ — hts ddcftiouau soiiittudc forliiy 
only sun, 488 aiwt iot h>s inoiher, 1^89 


iibnch 
^n, 438 -^tb 
Uranitt, t6 —the AltfUn AlinamM9r,949 
~ thd iasHiAbucIi der l4obe, ' 
Pcnclp{4, 4 11— Ft rgissvtgiimii ht, 4,-^ 
\)(fmer4gnin, M— CorA^ tb 414, 
Poetry uf tho i roubaduur«7,chlVuctcr ofi 

20 -addigdlhc Trouvigrev, 81 
Pofat^, TCinaKs on tig. anritnf staU. of, 
w 4(90— drg£Ddt±1*ooaitioo of ibe serfs, 
^92, 493 •^consututjon of, kr the tlrc- 
* lion o/ a King, bOX-^ft coiiditioii glider 
bobieski, 406, 5t^’<^Te|tet tfie partiti 9 ii 
by Austria, Rusda, and PrnsAi, btO^ 
(onduf i of the Broptror V^etaudi c 1a$* 
wards Poland, steps whuJNcd to 
tho late rcvdiutioru 624— datpayit ed, 
tiic gne I i ices oj tne by tTi^ in* 
fripgcnvnt of Ta^tM*ar^es of fim 
constitfi on of 585]gto86--ph^ 

servaf II on the rectjPt myotutiojLb ^9 
—58/ ^^viuona aiA nopuIadA^ of 
Poland, jftS—sUtf jw Uje Jew^* 5*9— 
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^ jusucc, 


, unf g3iues,f5w— ^rrs of 
^ II fly, tb. '530— ri,r i ipi uid 
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J’oottmtr^* 5M«-otig»n »f 
tlbirotiiH^tel^, oft its 

^iMhS«Ven>en^ lOTorioulfmitt of Europe, 

iNiiiRllMlSMMi of %ht> obifrviitions on, 308, 

J%|bi4 oihkAioIss tbo imigrity of, 347, 
ra^MfiMi of onciont Grcirce, otHiOi vations 
Qii,4t— 50, * Vn 
hij^Uou of Cgy(it aii4 Us dtpendcut 
stoty, 53f « 

P»ial!i (5rtcolas)p remarks on a bust 
e)reetcd m boiiour of, A Rome, ItfO. 

*r crilteal atcoout of, 471, 

Btbfieiitiffadn the Hsfs of the 

ticipaf, frotti 

iiiiary, 1031, ^75, Tfrom Jdhn- 

ary to td3j,i666, et ^ 
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Kuoa^, 111 wa^i di most consulted, 

53* 4 , 

<2jRMly5t, an ituHun archUect, notice of 

Aioir * • • 

Qmtrmaviii ds (Immsy (M*), Hishnrsdt U 
Vie ft dm Offwagm Ueplut effbrtt At 
fiCilacteij v.lti-ppUn of his ^rou, W--? 
strl^Qitdon 1 IS omissioitti, ^|{p9, 
iiLpin^n^ioii q54iI^ engravings, 459, 
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AmaadrcoiS^e de Toulo^c, treatnient 
of, by PoA Inooodiit Iw, 3Sf 

nno\ riu di Cdd Uienstf, triti 

iCiM notice of, 

JMhqifiUMf, double, of |]ght,'observa*«ins 

0f anolentaOreece, amOysis of, 
with t^dwariHs, 49— *30- obstrvations 
etn religion 

fee t^d, 59^ ^ ,, 

i of the pae|Mtof l^pt, 3$0— of 

Bmwa (Co^i^tbio^reptiicfti notice oC 

>, Ifixlb do 338. 

JRMnrs 0j*eUs,*^iltpracter4»ttft6. b7. * 


SsU, account of tlic t;,a on, m 3'raac(, 
390,391. 

tSobandv (U A. d%\* Histotrc ds Foiogntf 
Si Isitrsi de fwn Solne^lA, 490 
joroesaf^efeat of, |)> ebarks Markl, 
17^ 

Sbihviws (G. F ), Guchtchtedes Ursprungm 
^ der Deiitsfhen Hanue, 7^ 

ScMtii» t Currtspondexu i /ith Goethe, 
obncrvatiotts on, 180— 1(H 
Schmeller (J A.), Heliand,^ Voema 6ato- 
nieum, J71 —account of iii!i vn rki't376, 
i>77. Sec IMinutU 

Seholihf (Julius Max), Pigunnn\ Ldben 
urd Trtibtn, 17B *!>e( Pqganna 

Hichwanicheq {Uata \on) adventures of, 
337— chsractf r ot hts memoirs, S )8— 
stite of coiiPt^ 111 Ociminy at tin time 
hi wus boin, 3Sd ciitcin the sirvitc 
of Dnkt Henry, of Lcibui^r, 340 — 
singular traits in his churaLur, 341 — 
becomes u hard ili inker. 313 343- 
jS affection to his pannts >13, ,>14- -his 
I amours Sl'y, 346 — advcnts-rcs lu Po* 

» lar^, ^7— u Augsburg, i// >13 >td 

—interview with a spnit, >->()— abun- 
^ his wandering iiahus ind st tth s 
at Iwmt, >>l. — aOtiting inhnti 

to the ebaraeu r oi his >> iff , o > > y 1. 

^ Setfiteb sketch of (he state wl, in the 
i twellth and tliirteenth einiums, 11 
^ 11. lb— 18- causes of its slow pro-^ 
1^ ^ 

Smptme pt the middU v*' uiit of, 
114— “I l7 o 

Aegur (Count Louis Philip de^umogrqf 
pbtcnl noiici c f ib4 

Seram d^Agif*^ iiri (3 L), Rubift de 

I* Ait p ||teniimrrii^,>— bio^Hphicil 
notiec i, 95, "96 — character and plar 
of Jus wofk % — 09 n 
6iTa (Coluiiil), cniphnt or to organs a Hk 
♦-^< sps of the pilW&'of Ij,:5^pt,30) — 
accoimt of his mode of training t hi in 
lb, ilO— apostatisis fium ( hnsti iiuty 
and hi comes a ’V^leni, »l 1— sophis**^ 
deal apoipgy offi rm, ^r hiiu, t/ 3i y 
Skipjp^ (Aniencdu), fApTreasc of, c ased 
*Sy ^ new 918^ 319 
SiVietittve adiuiiii^trki ii of the Irench 
ffna&cs, account til, 4Qj9, 41^ 

3fi«wrv,rJaw «*^“3*fniiwhi(fc stv^'il 

stat^^bf A mi ric/«*lf } — state V m 
So5lU€Mli(na,3^— in ^lji 
— inTVlissonri, 'iOp, 301- in Louistsno 
406, 307 — difBcuUii" gd tfie ipimnun 
icspi Cling stavei \ 30 l>-«gffori s making 
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of Afric If VO I. 

< John),' Kii of Poiaiul, cloiras 
of, to rtHprc t veneratioli, ^-#91 — 
hw iUiiccdt and hiilli, 495?, 493— edu 
aitiofi, 49^, #onaa< rs tfio Tortara 
under Bagdan I95, 4% — % 

autc cases the and 

Tarian, 49C, 497-i»-rtccive* tiiMighpst 
office ol the slate, 4^7 — defeaia the 
Cossacks lac! farlars, m Ihh?, 4&T, 
49£U-defit\iis the Turka tinder Mobam- 
nied IV. *^8 — Aatt of Poland at Uiis 
time, 498, 499 — d( leats the 1 urks and 
ofl^tujes tin {piiress of Kotrim, 600— 

IS uihntimousK (kited King of Poland, 
60 i — routs the links at Lemberg, 
.^i03 - hiifflcs the 1 urks under the 
fiacliA of DimivLus 604, o05 -ton* 
cli^i^s an Ik iiourahk )iea((» 5()6-is 
implored to tU find tin ouipire *tgii1ust 
tin lurks “jOT thihiuhttH 'shu.b hd 
had to (nrountsr i08, *>09 -rcnchia 
t)ie Huiunnt of tiu Calemherg pass, 
,110 -ulU 1I3 diHcoiiihts the I iirks, *>10, 
«61 L — his o\sun((ouii( of the hittic mn 
sifturs 41], 61 J bisc ingratitude of 
thi 1 nipdoi fcopokl (owoids him, 
»] I- hisdiurfs fn tin wdtiieol liis 
(ouiitrv ttusfiated the Poksi# 11^ 
bks 614 il*)* h>s additss t<f tiutn, 
61 1 6I6— his d( ilh, ol7— inbiik ^ 
bis Jiiiibuter, s18 — Ins ( xcilltiitiis < 
«iui <kk(ts Jib, 619 \ 
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itUia /iisUtcorum, 4dl4| 

1 and Ins svoik, 474, 

17o*4h - , ^ 

f a inflM^itii ri of tJie Fmu h ertetionof a sfatoo fbc^iil hunuur of 
Idhut^, ifeoimt m, S98. <k^perfn4ts^6d7* 

Ssnt^n (Voali f louri, described, Ifli, 


R6i/m7ieri,' .miccesslUk dlJedtiiifil of tlio^ 
, pn^ia </ Egjpl A^inhm flflX, 

UuUi'i (T)r*) |lhb^iil*Biisntittf4lfte^^^ 
0*^111111^ England, #X92-fcmar)tejh^ 
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Iktfwdle, (iT, 87fk>^C0tt1MK4^^'t1w 
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lantim treatise dr M 
observationvoii, ] > 1 
►7*o//e. in HIM lent IlL 

7d^|k Atiu riewn, 
of*Vli, 21b 
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an iifr ports, 218— INK)— OH 
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faril, 220, - 

Taxes m Fr^ici , u ( 

Vheolt^ftv, srue of m 
Urnth centurij^r it* 
yh^ihUtB, a Ri nnn hns\rr, nutue of. 
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vmei'tt his operas, H— llnjrdnVt«a|tie 
onv to 41s *bFetor Scbmoll tin4 »te 
t igki>ours,'’* i4. aecotoiwaios bw 
Jatber on a itioi4oartobr, tK |9 

Yieniu, 72- Iscepts the odice m mttliw 
director at Rra«fo(f;^«i(i.— and ofnitectsi^ 
of the theatFo at Casterulie, 
laktCf tbesdHcadan fit ibo pmi% ak 
PrbgVif, 73— goes tp VreaddtffiS^jkte 
fipwiit oi iua egg 

10- . ,, 
bStn to H p^pil, 7<i, 7^co#]i 
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iK 79— cojjtpMeg bk opera ot 
* toil,'* pj fsAt^cn Ttieatra* 79 
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